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PREFACE 


Lhe present volume follows mainly the same lines as my edition 
of the Epistle of St. James, to which it may be considered to form a 
sort of appendix, since the study of St. James naturally leads on to 
the study of one who claims to be his brother, and the study of St. 
Jude is inseparably connected with that of the Epistle known to us 
as the Second Epistle of St. ‘Peter. When I began to pay special 
attention to the last named epistle, I was of course aware of the general 
weakness of tts canonical position as compared with that of the other 
books of the New Testament; but my own feeling was that the 
traditional view must be accepted, unless it could be disproved by 
positive evidence on the other side; and I was not satisfied that such 
positive evidence had yet been adduced in proof of its spurtousness. 
Further consideration, however, of the language, matter, and tone of 
the two Petrine epistles has gradually forced me to the conclusion 
already arrived at by Calvin and Grotius, as well as by many modern 
commentators, that the second epistle is not written by the author of 
the first epistle—a conclusion which in my view is equivalent to saying 
that it is not by the Apostle St. Peter. Some have shrunk from this 
conclusion, because they thought that a falsata epistola, as Didymus 
calls it, was unworthy of the place in the canon assigned to it by the 
Church of the fourth century. But we have already an example of a 
spurious writing admitted into the Old Testament canon in the book of 


Ecclesiastes, which few or none would now ascribe to Solomon ; and we 
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may at any rate find a parallel to it in the Book of Wisdom, which 


we are bidden to read ‘for example of life and instruction of manners, 
Eusebius, while himself regarding it as wncanonical, confesses that 
ToANols Kpyoyos gaveloa peta TOV GdrANwY eo7trovddcOn ypapav 
(H.E. iit. 3),.and Calvin says it contains adeo nihil Petro indignum 
ut vim spiritus apostolici et gratiam ubique exprimat. Jf we 
compare it with what I hold to be the genuine epistle of St. 
Tude, I think there are few who would not feel that the exclusion 
of the former from our New Testament would be a far more serious 
loss than the exclusion of the latter, in spite of the admiration 
expressed for this last by Clement and Origen. For the full discus- 
sion of these points the reader is referred to the earlier chapters of 
the Introduction which follows. 

Perhaps tt may be well to say a word or two here as to the textual 
emendations mentioned in the twelfth chapter of the Introduction. I 
have never been able to see why there should be any objection to 
applying to the N.T. a process which has been so often found essential 
to the restoration of the right teat in classical authors. Of course the 
abundance of evidence from MSS., versions, and quotations very much 
ctrcumseribes the field for emendation in the former case ; but where 
a full consideration of this evidence fatls to supply a natural or even a 
possible sense, it seems to me we are bound to fall back upon that which 
constitutes the basis of all rational emendation, viz. (1) the careful 
investigation of the relevant facts, so as to ascertain exactly what is 
wanting in order to put them into proper relation with one another, 
and (2) a possible explanation of the corruption of the teat. This 
proceeding becomes more necessary in proportion to the defective state 
of the diplomatic evidence, as in Jude and 2 Peter: see the notes on Jude 
1, where Hort proposes to transfer év from ee to ’Incod ; 2 P. 1%, 
where Field proposes werjow for peddjco and Spitta suggests 


Trapadobeicn for rapoton ; 3°, where Vansittart and Abbott suggest 
viii 
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mupwOyxcerar for evpeOjceras; besides 2°, where it is proposed to 
read aydrny for ndovnv ; and 3°, where dv dv is proposed for 80 dv. 

One who undertakes to edit a book which has been the object of 
such minute and continuous study, as any portion of the New 
Testament has been, cannot but feel how insignificant is the contri- 
bution which he can himself hope to make to tts interpretation, as com- 
pared with the accumulated work of preceding generations. His first 
acknowledgments therefore are due to the labours of his predecessors in 
the same field, from such patristic helps as the Adumbrationes of 
Clement and the compilations of the Catenae, down to the latest commen- 
taries and aids of whatever kind, grammatical, historical, or theological, 
to which reference will be found in the pages which follow, LI have more- 
over to return my grateful thanks for private help given by Dr. Gow, 
Dr. Gwynn, the Rev. G. Horner, Dr. F. G. Kenyon, Professors F. 
Fuller and G. D. Liveing, and Mr. Herbert Richards; above ail 
to Dr. Chase and to Dr. E. A. Abbott. The former had kindly 
undertaken to leok over my proof-sheets, but was unable to go 
beyond the earlier sheets in consequence of his removal from the 
comparative leisure of the professorship to the exucting duties of 
the episcopate. I have also fownd, in his articles on Peter and 
Jude in Hastings’ ‘Dictionary of the Bible, by far the best intro- 
duction known to me on the two epistles here dealt with. To my old 
Sriend Dr. EF. A. Abbott I am even more indebted: he has carefully 
read through the larger portion of my sheets and helped me with many 
suggestions, which I have found all the more useful because we have 
not always succeeded in arriving at the same conclusions. 

I have only to add that I shall be much obliged for any correction 
of errors found in my book beyond those which are already noted in 
the Table of Corrigenda. 


Dec, 29, 1906. 


ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA 


P. 22.—On érayoviferda add Clem. Strom. iii, p. 558 émaywvifopevos 73, 
adem SdE. 

P. 23, 1. 9 up.—For ‘1 Cor, 2’ read $1 Cor. 12. 

P. 24, 1. 4.—Add Clem. Strom. v. p. 666 6 Kipios dia rev mabap eis rHv Tov 
appyrou yuo maperodudpevos. 

P. 26, 1. 9.—Transfer comma from before bracket to after bracket in J. 10. 

P, 31.—Aflter § 3add: But see Hom. Od. xv. 349 Chovow im’ aiyas jediovo. 

P, 32.—After § 2 add Soph. Ant. 640 yrduns marpgas mdvr’ dmiabey éordvat. 
On mpéxewrat add Jos. BJ. vi. 2. 1 xaddv imdderypd oor mpdxerrat Bactrers 
Iexovias, Demosth. p. 1078 vopitere rv maida rodrov ixernpiay bpiv mpoxeioba 
imép r&v rereAeuTnKOTOY. 

P. 33, last 1.—For repeated 8¢ compare 1 Cor. 112, 128, 1539, 

P. 40, add to note.—Euphorion ap, Clem. Al. Strom. v. p. 673 jin. Caw 
(=@ddacoa) 8 worl omaAddeoot vedv dAéretpa Kaktvet. 

P. 46.—After § 1 add: See Hort on 1 P. 21! ‘Sometimes desires, as such, 
are implied to be evil, as in 423 and 14, Sometimes they are implied to be 
evil in so far as they are individual and so separate and ultimately selfish, as 
in James 1"! tad rigs iSlas émsOvpias eEedxdpevos : cf. Jude 16 and 18, 2 Pet. 38 
kara ras idias émiOupias abray mopevdpevot. Sometimes a desire is called evil 
(xaxy Col. 3°, capxixy 1 Pet. 24, xoopixy Tit. 212). 

P. 46, 1. 5 up.—Om. ref. to Hort’s note. I had carelessly omitted to notice 
that he laid the stress on xaipé not on écyure. 

P. 48.—On eroixodoivres add Clem. Strom. v. p. 644 4 xow? miotis Kabdrep 
Oepéduos vmdkerras, 

P. 51, 1. 3.—For ‘pd’ read ‘mpds? 

P, 52.—On daracoros add Epict. Fr. 62 Schw. #ora wraicess ev rais kpiceowv 
€av abtos éy T@ Bio Amracoros StareAjs, Antoninus v. 9. 

P. 80.—First 1. of § 3 add after d00A0s ‘in 11, though we read of @eod dodAos 
in 216, 

; P. 81.—Add after § 2 ‘Col. 112 ry pepida rod KAnpou ray dylay with Light- 
oot’s n.’ 

P. 84, 1. 4.—For ‘ Appendix’ read ‘Introduction, p. cxxx.’ 

P. 86,—Add to exx. ofthe combination of positive and superlative, Clem. 
Strom. p. 587 rijs eXevOepias kal kuptordrns aydmns. 

P. 88, 1. 5.—After défav add 4 Macc. 18% Geias pepidos xatn&idOnoay. 

P, 89.—Add to § 3 cf. Phil. 21218, 1.3 up, for ‘Appendix’ read ‘p, cxxx.’ 

P, 90, ll. 14-16.—Transfer ‘in the djpos’ to]. 19 after orpardéredov. 1.17, 
for ‘Polyb. iii. 78’ read ‘Polyb. iii. 68 1.1 up, after «Aiyag add, Cf. the 
Sorites in Wisdom 65! dpy} copias 4 adnBeotdrn maideias értOvpia, ppovris bé 
mavselas aydnn, dydrn b€ Typos vépwy abtis, mporox7 S8€ vépov BeBaiwors 
dpOapcias, dpOapaia dé eyybs civat rotet Ccod: emiOupia apa codias dvadyer emi 
8aciXeiav, 
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ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA 


P, 92, 1. 24.—For ‘5%? read ‘5%? 1, 10 up.—On edoéBera see Bonitz, Index 
to Aristotle s.v., Diog. L. iii. 88, and: my note on Cie. N.D. i. 116. : 

P. 95.—After § 4 add Cf. Wisdom 13 pdrasoe dvres dvOpwrot pices ois 
mapiv Ocod dyvwoia, Aesch. Pers. 391 pdSos dé maox BapBdpos mapiy, Hum. 385 
Oatpa & dppacw rapiy. : 

P, 98, last 1—After 5! add Dan. 7%” 9 BaciAcia abrod BaowAeia aids, 
Isa. 457 cwinpia aidvios, 1 Mace. 25” Opdvov BaciAclas eis aiéva aidves, Wisdom 
10" dd£a aiduos. . : 

P. 101, § 2.—Add on d&eyeipw ‘rare in classical Greek, used in Aristot. Fr. of 
stirring up the feelings, see Bonitz, Index, s.v. On _oxjvepa see quotations 
from Eus. H.E. in Introd. p. cxx, from Apoc. Pauli in p. cxxi. oxyvos is 
used by ps. Plato, see Ast’s Lew. 

P, 104, § 4.—-weyaderdrns is found in Jer, 409 (33°) and 3 Hadr. 14. 

P. 105, § 5.—rordode also occurs in Ezra 5% Other exx. of the use of 
peyadompéreta occur in Ps, 205, 144512 The phrase peyadonpemjs Séfa occurs 
in two of the early Greek liturgies (Swainson, pp. 129,268). 

P. 107, § 3.—The reading in Mt. 1218 is doubtful: WH. and Ti. omit eis and 
read év with By ; Treg. reads év 6 with C!D, vg. etc. : els dy is eu ported by 
C*L etc., Clem. Hom. iii. 538, Eus. Dem. Ev. p. 452 C, § 5.—Dr. Chase 
states that the phrase dy:ov dpos is always followed by a possessive genitive in 
the O.T. but there seem to be some exceptions, e.g. Ps. 87! of Oepedtot abrod ev 
rois 8peow tois dylos, Isa, 2712, Dan. 9%, 1 Macc. 11” (of a document) rebqro 
év rG Spe TG dyim év rém@ émtoype. In Isa. 119 it stands for the Messianic 
kingdom. § 6.—éxopev BeBadrepov, compare the exx. of BéBaov mapéxew thy 
avn in the index of Dittenberger’s Sylloge Inscriptionum. 

P. 111, end of § 1.—Insert ‘ Alex.’ after Cyril. 

P. 118, 1. 6 up.—For ‘15’ read ‘18.’ 

P. 124, 1. 24 up.—After ‘Cf.’ insert 2 Tim. 2! Aoyopayeiv... én xaracrpopy 
trav dxovdvroy, Gen. 199 eéaréaretde tov At éx pécou Tis KaraaTpopis. 

P, 128, end of § 1.—Om. 1 before Tit. 1. 4 up.—Read Sixatos. 

P. 133, heading. Om. ‘12.’ 

P. 134,1 3 up.—Comma after dxparots. 

P. 135, last line.— Read di8opu. 

, P. 138, § 4.—Pbeyycpevor, cf. Acts 418 rapyyyedav py pbéyyerOar ent ro 
ovop.art. 

P. 141, last § but one #rryra.—This is the only place where the verb occurs 
in the N.T., but the cognate jcc is found in 2 Cor. 12), and #rrypa in Rom. 
and 1 Cor. We meet with the active in Isa. 54!” ravras ytricess. 

P. 143, 1. 8 up.—See Introd, p. xii n. 

P. 144, end of first note. Add ‘This rendering is confirmed by the Story of 
Ahikar ed. by Conybeare and others, Camb. 1898, pp. 54, 82, and 115 ‘My 
son thou hast behaved like the swine which went to the bath with people of 
quality, and when he came out, saw a stinking drain, and went and rolled 
himself in it.’ The edd. consider that the story dates from 150 3.c, and that 
traces of it are to be found in the sapiential books of the O.T. 

P, 146, § 2.—In 1 P. 1? we have a similar reference to missionaries in the 
plural, dca rév ebayyeAroapevo dyas. 

P. 148, 1. 19.—Read ‘ Pet, 418,’ 

P. 151, § 2.—Add R.V. ‘compacted out of water and amidst water’ and the 
explanation of Oecumenius 4 yn é& Udaros pev ds €& SAtkod airiov, Sv Vdaros dé 
as 81d TeAikov: Vdwp yap rd cuvéxoy Ty yy, olov KOANA Tis Omdpxov adr]. 


P. 160, n. 3.—Read ‘Dr. Bigg.’ 
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CHAPTER I 


RELATION OF THE SECOND EPISTLE OF PETER TO THE 
EPISTLE OF JUDE! 


THE general resemblance between the two Epistles will be plain 
to any one who takes the trouble to read them as they stand 
side by side in my Text (pp. 2-15). The resemblance of vocabu- 
lary is shown in the Index of Greek words, and it is also indicated 
in my text by the marginal references and by difference of type. 
I propose here to compare the Epistles throughout, stating the 
reasons which have led me to believe that the epistle of Jude was 
known to the author of 2 Pet. not vice versa.” 

To begin with, both style themselves servants of Jesus 
Christ and address themselves to those who in some way 
belong to God and Jesus Christ, desiring that peace might be 
multiplied upon them. We notice here certain differences occa- 
sioned by the difference of the writers. J. marks his identity 
by naming his brother James; P. claims apostleship. J. adds 
the prayer for mercy and love to that for peace; P. who is 
about to speak more fully of love immediately, omits it here, and 
changes éeos into the wider ydpus. J. defines his readers as ‘the 
called who have been beloved by God the Father and kept safe in 
Jesus Christ’; P. defers the notion of ‘ calling’ to the 8rd and 10th 
verses, and dwells here on God’s free gift of faith (trois Nayodow 
miotwv) as characteristic of his readers. He adds two remark- 
able phrases, (1) that, through the justice’ of our God and of 

1 For justification of the readings adopted see the Chapter on the Text, and for 
the translations the explanatory notes. 2 

2 In what follows P. stands for 2 Peter, J. for Jude. 

3 We may compare morg xrlory in 1 Pet. 41°, Rom. 2° (dmordauypis) dicasonpiola- 


Tod @cov, ds awoddoe: Exdorw Kara Ta Epya abrod, and 2" ob ydp éorw mpoowmos 
Anppla mapa rh O€g. ‘ 
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our Saviour Jesus Christ, this faith is (2) equally privileged with 
that of the writer (whether we are to regard him as repre- 
senting the Apostles, or the Jews, as seems to me more probable), 
and he emphasizes this equality of Jew and Gentile by the 
unique use of his own double name, the Hebrew ‘Symeon’ 
added to the Greek ‘Peter, suggesting that his sympathies 
embrace both. We may compare with this the friendly 
reference to St. Paul in 3%, and the association of Silvanus 
with the writer in 1 Pet. 

After this greeting J. turns at once to the immediate occasion 
for his letter. He had been preparing, he says, to write on the 
subject which is of highest interest to all Christians, viz. 
salvation,2 when news reached him of a new danger threatening 
the Church, against which he felt bound to warn his readers. It 
seems hardly possible to suppose that this note of alarm could 
have come to him through P., who writes in a much more 
leisurely way, not feeling it. necessary at once to plunge into 
controversy and supply his readers with weapons for the defence of 
the faith. In fact the latter begins with the very subject which J. 
had felt himself obliged to omit, or at least to postpone to the end 
of his epistle (v. 20), viz. the doctrine of salvation. Thus we seem to 
lose sight of J. until the beginning of the second chapter of P., but 
we shall see that in the intervening passage of P. there is frequent 
recurrence to thoughts which are found in the former epistle. In 
the latter part of 12 P. introduces a topic which is of great im- 
portance in his eyes, éwiyvwous. ‘The knowledge of God is (not 
a privilege reserved for the few, but) the means,’ he says, ‘by 
which grace and peace are multiplied; just as it is through 
the knowledge of Him who called us* by his own glory and good- 
-ness that the Divine power has granted us all that is needed for 
life and godliness. Through this manifestation of the Divine good- 
ness you have received the most blessed promises (cf. 2 Cor. 12°), in 
order that thereby you might be made partakers of the Divine 
nature, having escaped from the corruption which is in the world 

1 Tf the epistle is assigned to the second century, the term iodrimos may have 
reference to the pretensions of the Gnostics. Compare what Clement of 
Alexandria says of the relations between faith, knowledge, and love (Strom. vii. 
55), and his condemnation of the heretics who considered that the distinction 
‘between the elect and others existed gvce:, and stood in no need of the 
4Amixopnyta of which P. speaks in 15-1, 


2 The word «owhy here may have suggested to P. his phrase ieérimov alorw. 
3 Cf. J. vw. 1 Kanrtois. 
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through lust.’ @@opa here (cf. pAedpovras in J. 10) is opposed to 
fy inv. 3. It is not original evil, but 4 él 1d yeipov wetaBors. 
Here we find the writer freely using expressions borrowed from 
Greek philosophy,such as ris Betas Suvdpews, Oelas Kowvwvol dicews, 
the dperj of God; and thus showing his sympathy with the 
Hellenic spirit, in other words welcoming Hellenism within the 
pale of Christianity. 

After speaking generally of the blessings in store for man 
through the goodness of God, P. goes on (15) to speak of the 
corresponding duty on man’s part. We are to use every effort to 
build up the Christian life in its seven-fold} completeness on the 
rock of faith. Towards the end of J. we find words which may 
very possibly have suggested to P, this idea of the seven ascending 
tiers rising on the foundation of faith and culminating in love 
(J. v. 20) errotxodomobvtes Eavtods TH aywwtaty buoy TiaTeEL... 
éavtovus év dyau7 Qeod thpjxoare. The phrase orovdnv racay 
of P.15 occurs also in J. 3. The philosophic dpery occurs twice in 
P.15 It has been suggested by Dr. Chase that the association 
of yvadous with éyxpatreca in the next verse may be pointed at the 
antinomianism of some of the Gnostics. The mention of 
evoéSera in P. 127 may be due to the prevalence of acéGesa 
so often deplored by J. The verses which follow (1%) dwell 
on the importance of the cultivation of these virtues or graces. 
‘Their continued growth will tend to make us not unfruit- 
ful (cf. J. v. 12) in regard to that knowledge of God out of which 
they grow. Their absence causes blindness, or at least limits 
us to narrow earthly views, and makes us forgetful of the 
baptismal cleansing from the sins of our old life. Remember that 
it is not enough simply to have been baptized. We have to 
make sure the calling and election of which baptism was the seal. 
If you are diligent in doing this, you will never stumble, but will 
have a glorious entry into the eternal kingdom of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ.’ Here too we find connecting links with 
the later verses of J. ‘Eternal life’ is the goal in J. 21, ‘the 
eternal kingdom,’ in P.14. The od uw wratonve and the wAovelws 
eriyopyynOnceras of P. remind us of J.’s summing up in v. 24, 


1 The number seven plays an important part in the Apocalypse, where we have 
7 churches, 7 lamps, 7 spirits, 7 stars, 7 horns, 7 eyes, 7 seals, 7 angels, 7 thun- 
ders, 7 vials, 7-plagues. So there are 7 deacons (Acts 218), and 7 pillars in the 
house of Wisdom (Prov. 9"), cf. also the spirits in Isa. 112, and es p. 818. 
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‘God our Saviour is able to keep us without stumbling and to 
set us before his glory without blemish in exceeding joy.’ 

P. continues (11245), ‘I know that you are established 
in this truth, but it will be always my care to remind you of it, as 
I am indeed bound to do, whilst I continue in this earthly 
habitation. Even after I leave it, as our Lord Jesus Christ has 
warned me that I must soon do, I hope to bequeath to you a 
legacy which will enable you to make mention of these things after 
my departure.’ We have here an echo of J.v. 5 ‘I desire to put 
you in remembrance, though ye know all things,’ ie. as it is 
explained afterwards, though you are familiar with the examples of 
judgment contained in the O.T., including the punishment of the 
angels who sinned. P. addressing Gentiles, who could hardly be 
expected to be familiar with a narrative resting mainly on Jewish 
tradition, gives the phrase a more fitting application in reference 
to the general moral and religious teaching which precedes. 

In 1162 P, goes on to speak of the evidences of the 
Christian religion. ‘It was no vamped up story we declared to 
you, when we preached the coming of the Lord in power. I was 
myself one of the eye-witnesses of His majesty on the holy mount, 
when the voice came to him from the excellent glory, proclaiming 
him to be the beloved Son, in whom the Father is well 
pleased.? Thus was confirmed to us the word of prophecy, 
to which you rightly give heed as to a lamp shining in darkness 
until the day dawn and the day-star arise in your hearts, 
And remember, in your study of prophecy, that it is not 
limited to the prophet’s own horizon, or to any one particular 
interpretation (‘God fulfils himself in many ways’), since it is 
no mere product of man’s thought and will, but is the expression 
of the eternal thought and will of God uttered through men 
inspired by the Holy Ghost.’ Why does the writer here lay stress 
on the thought that prophecy iSlas émiAvcews ob ylverar? Is it 
because, while he recognized one Coming in the Transfi guration, be 
in no way regarded this as precluding a greater Coming, but on 
the contrary as being a sort of preparatory rehearsal, confirming 
the faith of those who witnessed it? Or could it be because, as 

_| This phrase is used in Isa, 119 and 65% of the Messiah's kingdom, ‘ They shall 
not hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain,’ saith the Lord. Perhaps P. 
means that in the Transfiguration the three Apostles were admitted to behold 


the glories of that kingdom, without alluding to any particular Jewish tain. 
2 Cf. Westcott, Historic Faith, p. 264. s vF a 
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we read below (84), doubts were entertained of any Second 
Coming, some affirming, like Hymenaeus and Philetas, that the 
Resurrection was past already (2 Tim. 21718)? In any case, 
his main object seems to have been to make his readers under- 
stand that prophecy, though uttered so long ago and under such dif- 
ferent circumstances, cannot lose its significance, but has a message 
for all times, all characters, and all situations.! This deeply interest- 
ing and instructive view of prophecy is suggested rather by St. Peter’s 
words in the Acts (371, 104) and 1 Pet. (1%) than by anything in 
the Epistle of Jude, though the latter refers to Enoch’s prophecy of 
the future Coming to judgment (vv. 14, 15) and speaks of the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit (v. 20) as aiding our prayers. 

The connexion between the two Epistles is most conspicuous in 
the second chapter of P. In both, this section begins with a short 
Introduction (J. v. 4, P. 28), describing in general terms the 
innovators against whom the readers are warned. They steal into 
the Church, they deny the Lord, their lives are stained by impurity, 
the verdict of heaven has long been pronounced against them. 
To this P. prefixes a clause to connect the new subject with that 
of the preceding chapter. The gift of prophecy was liable to 
misuse under the old dispensation (of which he presently quotes 
Balaam as an example, cf. P. 216 and J. v.11). Corresponding 
to this in the new dispensation will be the abuse of teaching 
(cf. James 3!) ; and these false teachers will introduce destructive 
heresies and bring on themselves swift destruction. [The word 
amedeva does not occur in J., but in the next verse he says that 
the Lord rods uy wiatevoavtas ameédecev.] P. adds the Pauline 
epithet dyopdcavra before Seawétnv. He foretells that many 
will follow the loose living of these teachers and that thus the way 
of truth (Ps. 119°°) will be evil spoken of (Isa. 52°). He speaks ot 
their covetousness, cf. J. v. 11 on Balaam [éyuaropedoorvras in P, 2° 
perhaps contrasted with dyopacavra in 2], and of their glozing 
words. While J. speaks of of wdAat mpoyeypaupévor eis TOUTO TO 
xpiua (where the reference in rodro is obscure), P. has the fine 
phrase ofs 70 xpiwa ovx dpyet Kal dra@deLa abTav ov vuaTager. 
On the other hand we lose J.’s rv tod Qcod ydpita petatiOévtes 
eis doéXyevav, for which perhaps édevOepiav avtois émayyedASpevol, 
avtol Soddo. Urapxovtes THs POopas (P. 2°) was intended as an 


1 Dr. Abbott compares Christ’s warning against those who say, ‘Lo here is 
the Christ, or there,’ Mt. 2478. 
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equivalent, cf. Gal. 5% éa’ édevdepia exrAnOnTe povov wy THY 
érevOeplay eis adhopyny TH capKi. 

Then follow (J. 5—7) three examples of judgment taken from the 
O.T.: Israel in the Wilderness, the offending angels, the sin of 
Sodom, which are repeated in P. 2*®, except that the Deluge takes 
the place of the punishment of Israel. Why was this change made ? 
Probably because the destruction of the world by water and the 
destruction of Sodom by fire were recognized types of Divine ven- 
geance (Lk. 1779), and also because P. had already referred to the 
case of Israel (€v 76 Naw) in comparing the false prophets of the O.T. 
with the false teachers of the N.T. Perhaps, too, he wished to 
keep the chronological order in his three examples. It has been 
suggested in the note on 7rd dedrepov that in speaking of the 
destruction of Israel after their falling back into unbelief, J. may 
have had in his mind the question of the forgiveness of post- 
baptismal sin. There is perhaps asimilar reference in P. 19 AnOnv 
AaBov rod xabapicpod Tov Tada adToD dyapTiov as well as in 
P. 2%, With regard to P.’s triplet, it is to be noticed that it is 
given in a far more animated form than that of J., being used as a 
protasis to an apodosis applying the same principles to the persons 
addressed, e¢ yap 0 @eds ov« épeicaro x.7.d. Of the angels P. 
says merely that they sinned, J. dwells on their pristine dignity, 
and follows the book of Enoch in making their sin to consist partly 
in the fall from their high estate, and partly in their going after 
capxos étépas, as the men of Sodom did afterwards (réy Sporoy 
Tporov TovTos J.'7). If P. had J. before him, these omissions 
are natural: if J. wrote after P., he would scarcely have gone out 
of his way to insert particulars so derogatory to the angelic 
nature. As to their punishment, they are reserved for judgment 
under darkness in chains. P. uses the strong phrase ‘chains of 
darkness’ and the extremely rare word TapTapecas,? which may be 
regarded as another instance of his fondness for Hellenistic phrases, 


" Dr. Abbott suggests that P. may also have preferred a cosmopolitan juds- 
ment (like the Deluge) to one which ci confined fo Israel. pears 

® I supplement here what is said in the explanatory note on 24, The simple 
verb taprapéw occurs in Amphilochius (fl, 370 A.D.) Patrol. Graeca vol. xxxix 
p. 41 A, 5:& wapOevixod roxerotd reraprdpwrat Satpovlwy dupdrwv td TocadTa wad 
ThAiKaira cvorqpata. The substantive rdprupos occurs in Clem. Hom. iii. 35 (on 
the immensity of creation) méxp: mod Tod drepdvrov Taprdpov Td Umreipov BdOos ; 
éml rly éwawwpetra: 6 wdvra mepiéxwv odpavds; ib. i. 4 mwapado0hoouat nar’ erlor 
Piroadpwv Adyous MupiprcyedorT: kal Taprdpp ... kad €rouar ev Gov rdy aldva Koda- 
(épevos, 1b. xx. 9 6 wovnpds axdtp xalpew Kard Thy Kpaow yeyoves Meta THY duodob- 
Awy &yyédwy eis td rod Taprdpov oxdros KxatedOdv Herat, ad. Ep. ad Jac. 14 tapra- 
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The Deluge is described in P. 2°, where he uses the words duvAdcow 
and aoe@ys found in J. 4, 15,18. Besides the reasons mentioned 
above, P. was naturally led to speak of the Deluge here, as he is 
about to make use of it below (3°7) to show that there is nothing 
incredible in the supposition of the destruction of the existing 
universe by fire. 

It is interesting to compare what is said in the two epistles 
about the two missionaries of the antediluvian world. In J. 
v. 14 Enoch, the seventh from Adam, appears simply as the 
denouncer of vengeance to come: in P. Noah is a preacher of 
righteousness and he is the eighth saved. I have suggested 
(p. 192) that P. may have intended a mystical opposition between 
the two numbers; and, I think, this is confirmed by the way in 
which the number 8 is introduced in 1 P. 3” («:S8wrov) eis iy 
driyou, TOOT gotiv dnTw uyai, SiecoOnoav dv bdaros.1 The ark 
is here regarded as a symbol of the Church, What was the 
writer's motive in adding that it contained only a few, and further 
that these few,on being reckoned up, were found to amount to 
8? Must he not have intended to signify that, while the visible 
Church consisted of a mere * remnant,’ a ‘little flock,’ yet these 
few represented all who share the Resurrection of Christ, ‘ the 
general assembly and church of the first-born,’ which would be 
continually recruited not only from the living, but also from the 
dead by the ever-present, ever-active Spirit of Christ (31%) ?? 
In the account of Sodom (P. 2°) P. differs from J. in laying 
stress on Lot’s protest against surrounding wickedness, and on 
the merey shown towards him, just as he had done before in 
regard to Noah (hereby illustrating the duty of the faithful 
under the present stress); and the moral he draws from the two 
stories is that ‘God, knows how to deliver the godly from 
trial, as well as to keep the wicked under chastisement 
for the day of judgment.’ P. alone gives details as to the de- 
struction of Sodom (re¢pdcas xatactpoph xatéxpwvev),> while 


pelay xdpvBi. The force of the verbal termination is the same as in odpavdw, 
wovréw and, xaTarovrde, xaTradararréw, xapaxéw, cf. Hustath. (de Thessalon. 403 0. 
ed. Tafel) 7d ev enol x8smov odpaydcas, Nicol. Damasc. 445 ed. Val. robs avOpdmous 
oia &béous éxdvtwoev, 

1 Cf. Justin M. Dial. 138, Iren. i. 18. 3. Z 

2 Cf. Clement on this subject in Str. vi. § 44-§ 52, esp. § 47 fin. ob yap évraida 
pévoy 4 Sévapes 4 evepynrich (Tod @cod) POdver, mdvrn bé €or Kad del Epydterat — 

3 In my note on 2° I have illustrated these words from Pliny’s letter to Tacitus, 
giving an account of the eruption of Vesuvius. Is it possible that 2 P. borrowed 
these details from Pliny ? 
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J. speaks of its present state as a warning to future ages. 
As regards this warning P.’s SrdSevypa peddovtoy doeBéow is 
better expressed than J.’s rather confused mpoxewrTar Seiypa 
mupos aiwviou Sixny vméyovoa. In v 8 J. turns to the 
libertines and declares that they are guilty of like sins with these 
sinners of the old world: they defile the flesh, make light 
of authority and rail at ‘glories’ (as the men of Sodom did 
towards the angels), and this they do because they are still 
buried in a carnal sleep (cf. Eph. 5%). These men (v. 10 
obo Sé) rail at things beyond their ken, while they surrender 
themselves like brute beasts to the guidance of their appetites, and 
thus bring about their own destruction. P. (21°) combines part 
of J.’s description of the men of Sodom, who went éaicw capxos 
étépas (for which he substitutes draw capxos év érriOupla piacpov 
mopevouévous) with J.’s condemnation of the libertines as despising 
authority,? and predicates both characteristics of the wicked, whom 
God keeps under chastisement for the day of judgment. Then 
turning to the libertines he exclaims against them as ‘ headstrong 
and shameless (roAunrad, cf. éréAunoev J.v. 9) men that shrink not 
from railing at glories’ (2°). In 2!" he goes on, as J. does in ». 10, 
with a obroz dé, ‘these are like brute beasts.’ Apparently he wants 
to bring out more fully the force of J.’s daa guctkds érictavtat, év 
tovTots pOetpovras bythe periphrasis yeyevynueva puoika eis Ghwow 
kal POopdy and év 7h POopa aitav POapnaovrat. That is, while J. 
simply states that the libertines are destroyed through their indul- 
gence ia their animal instincts, P. draws out the comparison to the 
brute beasts, ‘which are born mere creatures of instinct, with a view 
to capture and slaughter,’ and then adds that the libertines will share 
their fate, since they mock at that higher world which is beyond 
their ken. Here there can be no doubt that P.’s language is far more 
obscure than that of J. Even J. is not quite clear. The true 
antithesis would have been ‘they rail at what transcends the 
senses, they admire what appeals to the senses and appetites’ (and 
yet these are the causes of their ruin). Is it possible that P., 
writing with an imperfect recollection of J., understood év rovtous 
fOeiporras to mean ‘ perish among them,’ z.e. among the brutes ? 


} For the connexion between the darkened heart which refuses to know God, 
and the indulgence in the vilest lusts, see Rom. 12!-%8, 

2 It will be noticed that, while J. couples xupiérnta and ddéas as belonging 
to the same category, P. only names the abstract word «vpidrqra here, and 
introduces 5dgas later on as a concrete example. 
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We have now to consider the very curious verse interposed 
between J. 8 and 10, P. 2 and 21% In J. it runs ‘ Michael, the 
archangel, when he was disputing with the devil about the body 
of Moses, did not venture to bring a judgment of railing, but said, 
“the Lord rebuke thee”’: in P. ‘whereas angels, though greater 
in power and might, do not venture to bring against them a railing 
judgment before the Lord.” The former is a little difficult, but 
with the help of the Ascensio Mosis we can understand that, if the 
chief of the archangels abstained from using any contemptuous 
expression against Satan, and contented himself with making his. 
appeal to God, much more should frail and sinful mortals abstain 
from slighting language about the powers of the invisible world. 
What however is to be made of P.? Standing by itself, it is 
merely a riddle, for which the answer is to be found in J. That 
is to say, P. wrote with J.’s sentence in his mind, but for some 
reason or other chose to eliminate the points essential for its 
intelligibility. What was his reason? The same, I think, which 
led him to omit the details as to the fall of the angels, which are 
mainly derived from the Book of Enoch, in 24, and the reference 
to the preaching of Enoch below. He objects, that is, to make use of 
these apocryphal writings, and generalizes the story by dropping 
the proper names and by twice changing a singular into a plural 
(dyyeXor, adtav). So too a vague mapa Kupi@ takes the place of 
émiTtujoat oot Kipsos, and the vagueness is increased by the use 
of the indeterminate adtay and by the omission of the object of 
the comparative peifoves. In fact the sentence is meaningless 
except to one who was already acquainted with its parallel in J., 
though it may perhaps be true, as Dr. Bigg suggests, that P. felt 
himself justified in his generalization by the remembrance of an 
obscure passage in the Book of Enoch. 

I go on to J. v. 11, ‘ Woe to them, for they have followed in the 
steps of Cain, and been carried away in the error of Balaam for 
gain, and lost themselves in the rebellion of Korah. These are 
sunken rocks in your love-feasts, where they join your feast 
without any feeling of religious reverence, caring only for their own 
enjoyment. They are clouds without water, scudding before the 
wind; trees without fruit in the fruit-bearing season, twice dead, 
torn up by the roots; raging waves foaming out their own shame; 
wandering stars for which the blackness of darkness is reserved 
for ever.’ This passage corresponds to P. 2'*1”, but, in the latter, the 
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order is considerably altered and there are various additions and 
omissions. Balaam (who is also prominent in the Apocalypse 2") 
is the only one of the old haeresiarchs referred to, but his story 
is given at more length in 216 «They (the libertines) have 
wandered from the straight path, following the path of Balaam 
son of Bosor, who loved the wages of unrighteousness and was 
convicted of his error by the dumb ass, which spoke with human 
voice and stayed the prophet’s madness,’ Here P. clenches the 
comparison made before (2") between the false prophet of the O.T. 
and the false teacher of the N.T., and brings out again the motive 
of covetousness (see above 2? and 215). Has he any special 
reason for introducing the story of the ass rebuking the prophet ? 
We may compare other passages in which God is represented as 
choosing the foolish things of this world to confound the wise 
(1 Cor. 12’, Ps. 8%), or in which men are called upon to learn a 
lesson from animals, as Isa. 13, Jer. 8’, Prov. 6°, Job 12’. Possibly 
P. may be thinking of the scorn entertained for simple believers 
by those who called themselves Gnostics (see below 21°). 

J. v. 12 appears with some remarkable alterations in P. 
213, omidkos Kab pa@mor evtpupavtes ev tails amdtais avTay 
ovvevoyotvpevot buiv. Here corridor and amatais are substituted 
for omtAddes and aydrats in J. Some editors read aydarais with 
B, but the addition of adra@y suits much better with datas. J. 
speaks of dydrais tyoev. It was natural of course that the 
wolves should seek to find their way into the sheep-folds; but 
can we suppose that the faithful would enter the love-feasts of 
the libertines? Moreover the change of an original dydaaus 
to admdtats by a copyist is hardly conceivable, while the reverse 
change to suit J. is most natural, But how are we to account 
for the disappearance of the important—we might almost call 
it the indispensable word—dydwn? In the chapter on the 
Readings I have suggested that dydaynv was the original 
reading, instead of #S5ov7y, in the earlier part of this verse (jSovqy 
Hyovpmevor THv év tuépqa tpudiyv); where my explanatory note 
will show how hard it is to make a satisfactory distinction between 
ndovyy and tpupyv. On the other hand ayarny gives exactly the 
sense required * thinking that revelling in the daytime makes an 
dydnn, as may be seen from the quotations from Clement given 
in the chapter referred to (cf. too Rom. 1348). I account for 7Sov7pv 
by supposing that it was a marginal gloss on rtpudyv. The word 
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darn is often joined with tpvdy, as shown in the explanatory 
note, and it is wanted here to explain how the libertines managed 
to gain admission to the love-feasts of the Church. We have 
next to ask why omiAddes should have been changed to oirou. 
The former word is a daring metaphor even among the metaphors 
which accompany it in J., but quite out of place here, and P. 
substitutes for it the similar sounding oiAos found in Eph. 5”, of 
which the derivatives domtkos and otAdw are found elsewhere 
in P. and J. Are we to suppose that P. intentionally replaced J.’s 
words by others of similar sound, in order not to startle people 
who were already familiar with them? or was it the unconscious 
action of the mind, calling up similar sounds, as in rhyming or 
alliteration? The latter seems to me the more probable 
explanation. 

P. returns to J.’s metaphors in 2”, where he splits up vepédase 
dvudpot bb advéuwv mapadepopevas into two, mnyai dvvdpot and 
outyras bd AaiAamTos EXavvdpevat, perhaps because he regarded 
J.’s expression as superfluous, and also because he thus provides 
distinct pictures of present disappointment (the well) and future 
uncertainty (the cloud). He omits the fruitless trees, the stormy 
waves and wandering stars as unsuited to his purpose, but inappro- 
priately appends to his last metaphor, the clause in which J. 
describes the doom of the wandering stars, ols 6 Codos Tod oxdTous 
tetnpntas. Of course the gender shows that P. intends this clause 
to apply to the persons whom he has just figuratively described, 
as it is indeed applied by J. himself in v. 6, but it loses the 
aptness which it has in J. v.13, and thus supplies another convinc- 
ing proof of the priority of J. How could the latter have had 
the patience to gather the scattered fragments out of P. in 
order to form the splendid cluster of figures in vv. 12,13? We 
have still to consider the insertion in P. (2%), ddccovpevoe pro Oov 
adixias, which commences the loose series of participles ending in 
2. If the participle is omitted, this phrase recalls J. 11 79 
mrdvy Tob Badadw pobod é€eyvOnoay and is repeated again in 
24; but désovmevos is difficult. Apparently P. intends his 
paradoxical phrase to correspond to J.’s ova’: the libertines are 
miserable, because they are, as they think, ‘robbed of (or ‘ robbed 
as’) the reward of their iniquity.’ The following participles give 
a striking and powerful description of the evil influence which 
these men exercise over unstable souls, 6pGarpods Exovtes peaTovs 
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powyanisos xal dxatamavatous duaprias, dehedCovres apuyas 
dotnpletous (cf. yeyeryvnuéva eis Gdwow, 21), capdlay yeyupvac- 
pévnv mreoveklas éyovtes, katdpas téxva. Perhaps P. may intend 
this partly to take the place of J.’s fine figure KvpaTa aypia 
Oardoons éradpilovta Tas éavTav aicyvvas. 

In wv. 14, 15 J. gives the prophecy of Enoch, the seventh from 
Adam, which simply announces the future judgment on impious 
deeds and words. To this P. makes no direct reference, but, as I 
have before suggested, it may have been one reason for speaking 
of Noah as the eighth. In v. 16 (perhaps taken from the Ascension 
of Moses) J. goes on to describe the libertines as ‘murmuring and 
discontented, walking after their own lusts, whose mouth dare? 
brépoyxa, and who flatter others for the sake of advantage.’ To 
the same effect P. (218) speaks of them as uttering baépoyxa 
patatorntos, by which they seduce through the lusts of the flesh 
those who were just escaping from heathen error. In 2°” 
P. is mostly independent of J., but I have already noticed that 
érevOepliav émayyeArouevor may be an echo of J. 4 Xapita 
petatibévres eis doédyerav. He continues ef yap dropuydrtes Ta 
pidopata ToD Koopou év émiyvacet Tod Kupiov Kab awThpos Incod 
Xpictod, words which recall what he had said in 14 daroguryovtes 
Ths €v TH Kooum ev émiOvpia POopas, ... Sua THs éTuyvacews ... 
tod @cod nai “Incod tod xupiov Auady, and goes on to give an 
impressive warning against the dangers of backsliding, in which 
he borrows from J. 3, vroorpéyau éx ths trapadobeians avtois 
aylas évtoAjs, concluding with the proverb of the dog and the 
sow returning to their foulness after being cleansed from it.’ 
This may have a reference, like 19, 2?°, to post-baptismal sin, and 
seems to have been applied to the torments of the unseen world in 
the Apocalypse of Peter, §§11 6 iywp cai 4) Svewdla Tov Koralopévwy 
KaTéppee Kal womep rimvn eyéveTo exel* KaKel ExdOnvTo yuvaixes 
exorvcat Tov iy@pa péypt TOV Tpaxyjrwv, and §§ 8, 9, 16, quoted 
On p. cxxxi, 

In the third chapter of P. we return again to J. The readers 
are addressed as dyamnroi in P. 3!asin J. v.17. In both, they 
are bidden to remember the words of the Apostles, warning them 


1 Compare the description of the Church as a ship in Clem. Hom. (Ep. Clem. 
ad Jac. §15) vavridvres. .. &repavres (al. &mepdvres) rouréorivy ekomodrcyobpevor 
Td Tapantépara Somep voromoovs XoAds, Tas ex mexplas duaprias Aéyw Kal Tae et 
emibumiay ardurwy cwpev0dvra Kxakd, irwa rE duoroyhoa donep dwepdoavrTes 
(cf. éfépaye in 2 P. 2%) coupiCerte ris vdcou. 
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against mockers who should come in the last days, walking after 
their own lusts. To this P. adds (3! ?) ‘This is the second letter 
Iam writing to you, and in both J stir up your sincere mind by 
calling on you to remember the command of the Lord and Saviour 
spoken by your Apostles.’ Since in 116 he had used the phrase 
éyvwpicauev buiv THY TOU KUploU HudY Tapovalar, it would seem 
that P. must himself be imcluded among ‘your Apostles. He 
further bids them ‘remember the words which were spoken before 
by the holy prophets,’ recurring in this to what he had said in 
1”, What are we to understand by the allusion to a previous 
letter? Our first thought is naturally of 1 P. But is there 
anything in it which would answer to the description here given ? 
Many have denied this, because they thought that the contents of 
the prophecy, as given in J. 18, were included in P.’s reference to 
an earlier epistle. J. there says 671 éXeyov tyiv ’En’ éoxdrov 
xpovov écovtat éumraixrat «.7.r., that is, he asserts that the 
words quoted by him were words which were often in the 
mouth of the Apostles. On the other hand P. makes a clear 
separation between 3? and 3° by inserting the phrase todo 
mp@Tov yiveaKovtes, Which he had previously used in 1”, not to 
introduce a particular prophecy, but to lay down how prophecy was 
to be understood. The reference to a former letter is therefore 
restricted by P. to 3°, bidding the readers pay heed to the words 
of the prophets and the apostles. If we turn now to 1 P, 1°™ 
mept hs cwrypias e&e&ytycav... TpopHtat ot repl ts 
eis UMaS YapLTOS THOGHTEVGaVTES... ols ameKa- 
AHO Bre ody EavTois, bpiv 88 Sincdvovv adta, & viv avynyyérn 
bpiv 86a Tov edvayyerdtoapévon bas TrEetpaTs 
a&yée (cf. 1 P. 1"), we shall find an exact correspondence to what 
is stated here. The words trav mpocipnudvav pnudrev (J. 17, 
P. 3%) remind us of J. 4 of mdAae mpoyeypappévos eis TobTO TO 
xptua (though no doubt the immediate reference there is to the 
prophecy of Enoch) and of P. 2° ofs 76 xpiua Exmradast ovK apyel. 
In citing the prophecy, P. adds the emphatic év ¢wmavyovy, which 
may be compared with év rH pOopd abtav cal POapijcoyrar of 2% 
and with the reiterated doeBeis of J.15 and xara rds émiOuplas 
mopevopevor of J. 16 and 18. 

In 34, P., omitting J.’s somewhat obscure v. 19 odrol eiouw 
of amodtopifovres, WuxsKol, mvevpa pH éxovTes, goes on to specify 
in what the mockery of the éuaai«ras consisted. They said that 
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the promise of the coming of Christ (to which P. had borne 
witness in 116) remained unfulfilled, and that the world was 
not liable to the catastrophic changes predicted as accompaniments 
of the final judgment. There is a little awkwardness in 
P’s wording, am’ dpyfs xtlioews following ad’ fs éxoupyOnoar, 
but it is a very natural blending of two objections. I cannot 
think that if J. had known this verse, which gives so much point 
to the preceding prophecy, he would have refrained from inserting 
it. P. gives a double answer in 3°!°: (a) as the world was 
created out of water by the word of God, so owing to 1 the same word 
it was destroyed through water, and will be destroyed again by fire 
on the day of judgment (cf. J. 6, 7, P. 2®%°); (6) God is not 
limited to days and years. If He waits, it is from His long-suffering 
patience, because He desires that all should repent and be saved. 
We may compare this with P.’s use of the O.T. types of judgment 
to point out proofs of mercy in the case of Noah and Lot (2*"), in 
contrast with the severer tone of J. 5-7. In 3! P. bids his 
readers make a practical use of the knowledge that the Lord is 
about to come unexpectedly. ‘Do not be blind to the symptoms 
of the breaking up of the frame of nature (perhaps a reference 
to volcanic eruptions and earthquakes). Make ready for the 
coming of the day of God by the practice of holiness and piety. 
Look forward to the fulfilment of the promise of the reign of 
righteousness in a new earth and heaven.’ 

At this point J. and P. again come together in J. 20 and P. 34, 
both commencing a new section with dyamnro/. J.’s exhortation 
to his readers ‘to build themselves up on their most holy faith and 
keep themselves in love’ has been already used by P., as we have 
seen, in 15’, His reference to the Spirit’s help in prayer may be 
compared with P. 1” on the inspiration of the prophets. His 
phrase in v.21 mpoodexdpuevor ro édXe05 Tod Kuplov Huav ‘Incod 
Xpiatob eis Conv aidviov is taken up in the wpocdoxavtas of 
P. 3” and spocdoxapev of 31, and again in 3", while the goal eds 
Conv aidviov may be compared with es tHv ai@vioy Bacirelav in 
P.14 P. inserts domiAoe Kai auo@pnro (cf. 1 P. 1) from J.’s 
apapous in v. 24, and in contrast to his own omlidos Kal wopor in 
23, and to J.’s éomtNwpevoy in v. 23. év eipjvn looks back to J. v. 2 
and P.1%. While in wv, 22,23 we have J.’s stern rule for the treat- 
ment of backsliders, P. gives utterance again (31) to the more hopeful 

1 Reading 6, 8», for which see Chapter on the Text. 
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view of 3°, and claims for it the inspired support of Paul. ‘ Yet Paul’s 
letters, wise and good as they are, offer some difficulties, which 
have been misunderstood and perverted, like the rest of the Bible. 
by the unlearned and unstable to their own destruction.’ The 
word ow7ypla in 3% reminds us that J. had originally intended to 
write wept tis Kowhs cwtnplas (v. 3) and that his purpose is 
apparently carried out to a certain extent in these last verses from 
20 onwards. In v. 24 J. begins an Ascription partly borrowed 
from St. Paul, addressed ‘to Him who is able to keep His people 
free from stwmbling (cf. P. 1'°) and present them before His glory 
in exceeding joy’ (cf. P. 1"), P. bids his readers, ‘ knowing these 
things beforehand (see above 1”, 3?) to be on their guard, that they 
may not be led away by the error (J. 11, P. 28) of the wicked 
(P. 2", cf. J. 23 édedre év Gd8e), and so fall from their own sted- 
fastness’ (cf. P. 1, 2** 31%), J.’s év dyaddsdoes soars higher than 
the lesson which P. here inculcates: it may be compared, as we 
have seen, with the mdovelws émriyopnynOnoerar of 14. P. con- 
tinues his exhortation in 3" ad&dvere ev ydpits Kal yvoeoes, for 
which we may compare Ydpis wANOuvOely in 1? and tadTa wreovd- 
fovra in 18, also J. 4. The Ascription in P. is much simpler 
than that in J., being addressed to our Saviour Jesus Christ, while 
J.’s is addressed pove Oed cwrips judy dia “Incod Xpictod rod 
kupiov #uav. P. has d0£a only, while J. has the full liturgical form 
S0&a, weyaroovrn, cpdtos, Kal éEovoia. P. has cal viv cat eis quépay 
aiavos, while J. has rpo wavtos Tod aidvos Kal viv Kal eis travtTas 
Tovs aidvas, concluding with duyv, which is omitted in P. by WH. 
after Cod. B. Cf. J. af Theol. Stud. vol. viii. 75 on Emphasis in NT. 

Tosum up: What do we find to be the main points in which the 
two epistles agree, what the points in which they differ? Both 
agree in making faith, which is itself the gift of God (P. 12 
AaXodoww ict), the foundation of the Christian life (J. 3, 20, 
P. 145): both agree that its commencement lies in the divine call 
(J. 1, P. 131°), The call was sealed in baptism for the forgiveness 
of sin (J. 5 in connexion with 1 Cor. 10+ ?, P. 1%), but we have to 
make our calling sure through good works (P. 1"), to build 
ourselves up on the foundation of the faith (J. 20, P. 15), to keep 
ourselves in the love of God by praying with the help of the Holy 
Spirit (J. 20), looking for the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ 
(which shall be fully revealed) in the life eternal (J. 21). God our 


’ For the justification of this rendering see explanatory notes. 
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Saviour is able to keep us without stumbling and to present us 
before his glory unblemished in joy (J. 24, 25). P. does not expressly 
mention prayer, and he lays more stress on personal effort than J. in 
the words ‘ give diligence that ye may be found in peace, without 
spot and blameless in his sight’ 3*4, ‘ beware lest ye fall from your 
steadfastness, grow in grace’ 31/18 So in 15° he bids his readers 
add all diligence to supply ‘in your faith energy, in your energy 
knowledge,’ etc., and goes on in v. 10 to say ‘if ye do these things, 
ye shall never stumble: for thus shall be richly supplied to you the 
entrance into the eternal kingdom.’ At the same time he ascribes to 
the divine power ‘all that pertains to life and godliness through the 
knowledge of Him who called us by the manifestation of his own 
goodness.’ That manifestation has been to us the guarantee of 
most blessed promises, through which we are enabled to become 
partakers of.the divine nature (P. 1° 4), 

The broad distinction between the two epistles may be said to 
be that, while J. is throughout occupied with the denunciation of 
evil-doers, except in vv. 1-3 and 20-25, P.’s denunciations are 
mainly confined to a portion of chapter 2, and that the latter 
dwells more upon the mercy of God as shown even in his 
punishments. 


Taking these points more in order, we will consider : 

(1) The teaching as to the nature of God.—Jude speaks of the 
love of God the Father (vv. 1, 21). He speaks of Him as the only 
Master (v. 4), the only God, our Saviour, to whom glory is to be 
ascribed through Jesus Christ (v. 25). His grace is made a pretext 
for licentiousness and He is himself denied by the innovators who 
have lately found their way into the church. ‘The Lord’ saved 
Israel but afterwards destroyed the unbelievers (v7. 3). The 
archangel Michael appealed to Him against Satan (v. 9). 

Jesus Christ is called our Lord (vv. 4,17, 21, 25). We look 
forward to the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal life 
(v. 21). Enoch prophesied that ‘the Lord’ will come to judge the 
wicked (v. 14). Jude calls himself the servant of Jesus Christ 
(v.1). Christians are kept safe in Him (v. 1). The innovators deny 
Him, as they do the Father (v. 4). 

The Holy Spirit is mentioned as the inspirer of prayer in v. 20. 
The innovators are branded as wvetia pi éxovtes (v. 19). 

P. speaks of the Divine power, which has granted to us all that is 
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needed for life and godliness (1%), of the Divine nature in which 
man may share (1*). He refers to the word of God the Father 
(styled also ‘the Excellent Glory’), which was uttered at the Trans- 
figuration, ‘This is my son, my Beloved in whom I am well 
pleased’ (1!"), God is the source of the inspiration of the prophets 
(1). He spared not the angels that sinned, but cast them down 
to Tartarus in chains of darkness; He saved Noah from the flood 
which swept away the ungodly, and Lot from the overthrow of 
Sodom. He knows how to save the righteous and punish the 
wicked (2*°), The angels do not venture to utter a railing judg- 
ment in His presence (2). By His word He created the heaven 
and the earth out of water: by the same word He destroyed them 
through water, and will one day destroy them with fire (357), In 
21 it would seem, from the ordinary use of the word deswdtns in 
early Christian writers, that we must understand réy dyopacavtTa 
Seorétnv as used, at any rate in the first instance, of God, who 
redeemed Israel out of Egypt (2 Sam. 7”), though there is 
probably also some reference to the Christian use of dyopdfa. 
Measures of time have no relation to Him (3°). The delay in the 
day of judgment (the day of God) is due to His long-suffering, 
because He would have all come to repentance (8°! 1), 

Jesus Christ is called ‘our Lord and Saviour’ in 11, 2?9, 32, 318, 
‘our Lord’ simply in 1” where grace and peace are said to be 
multiplied through the knowledge of God and of Jesus our Lord, in 
114 where He is said to have announced to Peter his approaching 
death, in 11° where the Transfiguration is described. In 1! P speaks 
of himself as a servant and apostle of Jesus Christ. Jesus has 
called us i8/q Sd£&y wal aper7 and in this manifestation of His 
character has made possible to us the highest hopes for the future 
(124), The final doxology is addressed solely to Him, 

The Holy Spirit. ‘Men spake from God’ 7rd rvetparos dryiov 
epopevor (174), 

Many have drawn attention to the frequent use in 2 P. of what 
Dr. Bigg has called ‘reverential periphrases,’ 7 eva Sdvapus, Oeca 
iors, } weyadompenns S6£a. I have spoken of the two former as 
denoting a sympathy with Hellenic feeling, which is not to be 
found in Jude or 1 Peter. We may compare them with the 
terms Oedrns and To Oefov used by St. Paul (Col. 2°, Acts 17%), 
with the ‘Word’ of St. John, and with such phrases as ‘the 


Deity, ‘Providence,’ ‘Heaven, ‘the Author of Nature,’ ‘the 
C 
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supreme Being, which were common with the writers of the 18th 
century, or with the striking phrase of Matthew Arnold ‘A stream 
of tendency which makes for righteousness.’ If they stood alone, 
such phrases might be regarded as in a way equivalent to the 
ayvwatos Geos of the Athenians: they have an air of coldness and 
remoteness which cannot but strike one on passing from 1 P. to 
this epistle; but they all express different aspects of God’s 
revelation of Himself; and our author is only following St. Paul 
and St. John when he recognizes these different conceptions as 
all included in the Christian faith. 

2) Man as he is by nature.—J. speaks of man under grace, 
and man fallen from grace, but hardly at all of man by 
nature. P. on the other hand, adopting the language of St. 
Paul and St. John, speaks of the believer’s escape from ‘the 
corruption which is in the world through lust’ (1*), from ‘the 
pollutions of the world’ (2”), from ‘those that live in error’ (14), 
from ‘the ignorance of the way of righteousness’ (27). He refers 
to ‘ the old sins from which we are cleansed in baptism’ (1%). 

(3) Man under grace. While still in this ignorant, degraded state, 
man is made conscious of a call (P. 1*1°) and of an answering faith, 
which is itself a gift from God (11). The call consists in the appeal 
made to us by the exhibition of Divine goodness in the life of 
Jesus Christ (1°), which is the foundation and embodiment of all 
the promises of future good contained in the Gospel (1), promises 
which are summed up in our being made partakers of the Divine 
Nature (1*). This call is sealed in baptism for the washing away 
of sin (1°), The more we know of God and of Jesus Christ, 
the more we shall grow in grace and peace (17, 318). The Divine 
power has granted to us all that is needed for life and godliness (13). 
The goal which we have in view is ‘the entrance into the eternal 
Kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ’ (1"), otherwise 
described as the * new heavens and new earth in which righteous- 
ness dwells’ (3). 

On this subject J. says that those to whom he writes are holy 
and called, beloved by God the Father and kept safe in Jesus 
Christ (1+%), The faith once for all delivered to the saints has 
been communicated to them, and they are to build themselves up 
upon it with prayer in the Holy Ghost (J. 20). He prays that 
“mercy, peace, and love may be multiplied upon them’ (J. 2), that 
they may be ‘kept from stumbling, and eventually ‘ presented 
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before the Divine Glory, faultless in exceeding joy’ (J. 24). 
They are further exhorted to ‘keep themselves in the love of God, 
looking for the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ (to be fully revealed) 
in eternal life’ (J. 21). 

(4) Danger of falling away. It is possible to be again entangled 
in the pollutions of the world after escaping from them (P. 2”). 
To have thus turned away from the holy law once delivered to us 
is worse than never to have known the way of righteousness (224). 
The danger arises from sloth and unfruitfulness as regards the 
knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ, from forgetting the 
baptismal cleansing, from blindness or short-sightednesss (1°). 
We fall from our own steadfastness, being carried away by the 
surrounding evil (3!’), We must make our calling and election 
sure or else we shall stumble (1). For this purpose it is neces- 
sary to use every effort to build up the Christian character on the 
foundation of faith, adding to our faith energy and knowledge 
and self-denial and endurance and piety and brotherly kindness, all 
crowned with love to God and man (157), And we shall be able 
to do this, if we keep in mind that God has granted to us all that 
is needed for life and godliness (1°). It will help us to resist 
temptation, if we are always on the waich for the coming of 
the Lord and endeavour to prepare ourselves for it by doing our 
duty in that state of life to which we are called and by persever- 
ance in religious exercises (314). At the present time there is a 
special danger impending from false teachers who will steal into the 
church and assault both your faith and practice by denying the 
Master who bought them and indulging their lusts without restraint 
(21:7), They seduce the ignorant and unwary by their confident 
words (214) promising them liberty, while they are themselves 
slaves to corruptness (2'*"), They live by sight and not by faith, 
they have no reverence for the unseen world, they seek to make 
gain of you by encouraging the gratification of your lower nature 
(2310.12), they dishonour your love-feasts by their loose behaviour. 
They pervert the meaning of Scripture to their own ruin (34), They 
mock the Christian hope by the sneering question ‘Where is the 
promise of His coming? All remains unchanged’ (3**), 

J. calls upon his readers to defend the faith once delivered 
to them against the assaults of impious men who have crept 
into the fold, changing the grace of God into licentiousness and 


denying the only Master and Jesus Christ our Lord vv. 3, 4. These 
c 2 
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innovators are stained by the sins of Sodom; they make light of 
authority whether visible or invisible (v. 8); they have an eye 
only for the things of sense (v. 10); they are covetous, rebellious, 
discontented, self-confident (vv. 11, 16); they flatter you in the 
hope of gain (v. 16); they make invidious distinctions, are not led 
by the Spirit (v. 19), profane your love-feasts (v.12); they are the 
mockers of the last days against whom the apostles uttered their 
warning (vv. 17, 18). 

(5) Punishment of the false teachers. They will fall under the same 
judgment as that which overtook the sinners of the O. T. (P. 2°). 
They are reserved under punishment for the day of judgment, 
which will be the day of their final destruction (2°, 3”). Similarly 
J. speaks of the judgment long ago prepared for these impious 
men (v. 4), compares them to trees twice dead, to falling stars for 
whom the blackness of darkness is reserved. 

(6) Possibility of repentance after falling away—Both P. and J. 
speak somewhat doubtfully on this point. P. says thatif men, after 
having escaped from the pollutions of the world through the 
knowledge of our Saviour Jesus Christ, are again entangled in 
these pollutions and overcome by them, their last state is worse 
than the first, since men become slaves to that by which they are 
overcome (2%), So he speaks of those who have forgotten the 
cleansing of baptism (1°). On the other hand the delay of punish- 
ment is a token of the long-suffering patience of God, who would 
not that any should perish, but that all should come to repentance 
(3°). Hence we are told that we are justified in regarding the 
long-suffering of God as a token of our own salvation (3%). 
The tone of J. is less hopeful: he speaks of Israel once for all 
saved from Egypt, but destroyed in the wilderness when they 
again fell into unbelief (v. 5); and though he bids the faithful to 
do their best to convert those who were going astray, yet he 
mentions one class in whose case trembling pity combined with 
abhorrence of their sin seems to be all that is possible (vv. 22, 23), 

(7) Eschatology and the Evidences of Christianity are two subjects 
on which P. speaks at considerable length. The mockers 
denied the Second Advent (% mapovo/a) on the ground that 
the promise of its occurrence during the life-time of those 
who had seen the Lord, was still unfulfilled. The fathers had 
died, yet all remained as it was from the beginning of the world 
(34). P. answers generally that God is not limited by measures 
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of time which are merely relative to man; but he had already 
given a more ‘precise answer in 1! where he declared that he 
had been himself an eye-witness of tiv Tod cupiou Sivapw Kal 
mapovciav. He might also have answered that the fall of 
Jerusalem was itself a cuvréXera Tod aidvos, another fulfilment 
of the prophecy of the wapoveia, which, like all prophecies, was a 
matter ov« idtas émuAvoews. He turns however to the assertion 
that the world had remained without change from the creation, 
and cites the Deluge as evidence to the contrary. As the world 
was then destroyed by water at the word of God, so on the great 
day of judgment it will be destroyed by fire in consequence of 
the same word, and will be succeeded by new heavens and a 
new earth, the dwelling-place of righteousness (3°18), On that great 
day the offending angels and ungodly men will meet their doom 
(24, 2%). J. quotes the prophecy of Enoch that the Lord will 
come with hosts of angels to execute judgment on impious men 
and impious deeds (v. 14). For that judgment the rebel angels 
are reserved in chains under darkness, and sinners shall then be 
punished in eternal fire (vv. 6, 7), while the righteous enter into 
eternal life, being presented before the throne of God in exceeding 
joy (wv. 21, 24). 

P. speaks of the evidence of prophecy in 119°? It is the word 
of God uttered by men under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. 
Hence it is of no limited application, but declares the universal 
principles of God’s government. It appears first as a lamp in 
darkness, but to those who attend to it, it is the harbinger of the 
full light of the Gospel day and of the day-star of the Spirit in 
the heart. Its teaching is confirmed by the eye-witness of those 
who beheld the glory of Christ when on earth (1%), and by the 
contemplation of his goodness as manifested in the record of his 
acts and words (1%). 


The conclusion I have drawn from the above comparison of the two 
epistles as to the priority of J., is confirmed by the general opinion 
of modern critics, as by Neander, Credner, Ewald, Hilgenfeld 
Holtzmann, Harnack, Bernhard Weiss, Abbott, Farrar, Salmon 
above all by Dr. Chase in his excellent article on the Second 
Epistle of St. Peter in Hastings’ D. of B. It is true some of the 
best authorities speak very doubtfully both of this priority and of 
the authenticity of 2 P. Thus Dollinger, who in his First Age of 
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the Church had maintained the priority of 2 Peter, wrote to Dr. 
Plummer in the year 1879 that he could no longer hold this 
opinion (Plummer’s St. James and St. Jude 1891, p. 400). See 
also Plummer’s St. Jude p. 268 ‘While admitting that the case 
is by no means proved, we may be content to retain the priority; 
as well as the authenticity of 2 Peter, as at least the best work- 
ing hypothesis.’ And Hort is quoted by Dr. Sanday (Inspiration 
p. 347) as saying that ‘If he were asked he should say that the 
balance of argument was against the epistle; and the moment 
he had done so he should begin to think that he might be wrong.’ 
On the other hand three of the most recent critics, Spitta in 
his Commentary on the two epistles 1885, Dr. Bigg in his 
International Critical Commentary ed. 2, 1902, and the veteran 
Zahn in his Hinleitung in das N.T. ed. 2, 1900 have no hesita- 
tion in maintaining the priority and authenticity of 2 P. I 
proceed to consider the arguments which have been adduced by 
them or by others in favour of that view.) 

(1) Assuming the genuineness of the two epistles, it is easier, 
in a case of evident borrowing, to suppose that the borrower should 
be the comparatively obscure Jude, rather than Peter, the foremost 
of the Apostles. 

(2) Jude seems to acknowledge his obligations to Peter in 
v. 4 of mddat mpoyeypaupévor eis TodTO TO Kpima... Tov 
peovov Seorrotny apvovpevos and in w. 17, 18 pricOnte trav 
pnudtov Tav mpoeipnuévan b1rd THY aToaTOAwY TOD KUploU hudD 
‘Incod Xpratod, dre Edeyov tpyiv En’ éoydrov ypdvov gcovras 
éumaixta, Kata tas éavt@v émiOuulas ropevouevor, the former 
verse being regarded as an allusion to P.’s 28 éy spiv gcovta 
evdodiddonarot... Tov ayopdcavta avtods Seamérny apvov- 
Hevot... ols To Kpiwa exmadat ovx apyet, the latter to P. 323 
punoOivas Tav Tpoeipnuévar pnudtev itd Tav adylwv mpodntav 
Ka THS Tay arooTéhwv tuav évtoAHs ToD Kuplov Kal TOTHpOS, 
ToUTO mpOTov yivwmoxKovtes Ste édevoovtar em’ eaxdtwv Tov 
hmepov ev éumraypovh gumraixtas kata Tas iSias ériOuplas adrav 
TOPEVOMEVOL. 

(3) The priority of P. is confirmed by the prevailing use of the 
future tense in regard to the innovators, whereas J. uses the past 


* Tagree with Dr. Bigg that it is superfluous to consider theories which suppose 
2 Pet. to be made up of two independent epistles. Its unity, as shown fa One 
earlier part of this chapter, forces itself on the mind of any careful reader. 
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or the present, cf. P. 2! gécovrat, wapetod~ovaw, 2° éFaxodov- 
Ojaovew, BracdnunOnoerat, 22 éuropedcovras with J. v. 4 
rrapeaedinoay, v. 8 praivovow, v%. 10 Bracdnuotow and the 
aorists in v. 11. ° 

{I will deal first with these objections taken from Spitta and 
Zahn. We may concede that, if both epistles are genuine, we 
should rather have expected the borrowing to be on the side of the 
more obscure. Yet the probability is not one that can be pressed. 
Milton and Handel borrowed from men much inferior to themselves ; 
Isaiah borrows from Micah, and 1 P. from James. If on the other 
hand we find reason to believe (see chapter on the Relation 
between 2 P. and 1 P.) that 2 P. was not written by the Apostle, 
the objection only amounts to this, that, though St. Peter him- 
self had borrowed ‘from James in 1 P., an admirer of St. Peter 
could not have borrowed from Jude in 2 P. With regard to obj. (2), 
I have pointed out in my note that the word wddau in J. 4 cannot 
refer to P., but must be understood of the prophecy of Enoch, quoted 
in J. v. 15, in which the word daeBets (which sums up the judgment 
in v. 4), occurs no less than four times (if we include the cognate 
verb and abstract noun). I have also pointed out that J. in v. 17 
refers-not to any one writer, but to the oral teaching of the Apostles, 
and that P. in 3? does not profess to utter any new prophecy, but 
simply adds to what Jude had said, that the teaching of the Apostles 
rested upon the authority of Christ, and that it was in agreement 
with the teaching of the prophets. As regards obj. (3), the 
difference of tense, P. is not consistent in his use of the future. 
We have the pres. in 2! rpéuover, 2” eioiv, 28 dSeredlovor, 
3° XavOdves, from which we should conclude that the innovators 
had already begun their work, if not among those to whom he 
writes, yet among other churches, to which J. may have addressed 
himself. If the former epistle is a product of the second century, 
the writer may have used the future tense to give it verisimilitude, 
while falling at times into the present from inadvertence. ] 

(4) Spitta asks why, if P. is borrowing from J., he makes no 
reference to him, as he does to Paul? It might be enough to ask 
in reply, ‘ Why, if J. borrows from P., does he makes no definite 
acknowledgment of the fact ? But we have a parallel case, though 
no doubt on a smaller scale, in the unacknowledged borrowings 
from the epistle of James in 1 Peter, on which see the Introduction 
to my edition of James, pp. xcviii. to ci. The reason however 
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for the mention of Paul in 2 P. is quite distinct from the acknow- 
ledgement of a debt. The libertines claimed his authority in 
behalf of their own views (ef. J. 4), and it was necessary for P. to 
protest against this. . 

(5) Dr. Bigg says (p. 217) that ‘Jude has certain words which 
may be called Pauline and are certainly not Petrine.’ He ‘ mixes up 
the psychology of St. Peter with that of St. Paul, and this fact 
seems to tell heavily against him.’ Supposing it to be true that J. is 
more Pauline than Peter, as it is certainly true that he is more 
Pauline than his brother James, I am unable to see in what way 
this bears upon the question of the priority of either epistle. Dr. 
Bigg instances certain words used by J., <A976s, dytos (= Christian), 
avetpa (=indwelling spirit), yuyeds, which he regards as non- 
Petrine ; but quotes no examples of ‘Petrine psychology, which 
would be more to the point, if Jude is really copying 2 P. I will 
deal first with the non-Petrine words. It is true that «rnTds does 
not occur either in 1 P. or 2 P., but «rfors is found in 2 P. 1° 
and «xadéw of the Divine calling four times in 1 P. as well 
as in 2P.1% The synonymous éxAexrds is found in 1 P., as 
éxdoyy is found in 2 P. 1, both being thoroughly Pauline 
words. When it is said that dyios is equivalent to ‘ Christian, 
this must mean that it denotes ‘consecration’ rather than the 
actual holiness of the persons spoken of; but this is just the 
sense which it bears in the phrase éOvos dycov used in 1 P. 2°. 
As to wvedpa,it may be true that the distinction between the 
human soul and spirit belongs especially to the Pauline phraseology, 
but we find it in Joseph. Ant. i. 34, where God is said to have 
infused into Adam wvedua cal yuxyjv. And what are we to say of 
1 P. 4° Siow xata Oeov mvedpari and 3° 6 xpumtos Ths Kapdlas 
avOpwrros év TH abOdptw Tod havylov mvevpatos, where Kapdla 
and mvetpa are both preferred to yuyy? So 3° Xpiordy 
Gyidcate év tais xapdtais iuav. The ‘indwelling spirit’ is 
surely indicated in 1 P. 1" 10 év avrois mvedua Xpiotov. Again 
the word yuxexds is not exclusively Pauline. It occurs in the least 
Pauline of the books of the N.T., written by Jude’s own 
brother (James 3%, where see note). Dr. Bigg denies that it 
could have been used in the Pauline sense by Peter, because 
to him ‘yuy7 means the soul in relation to the religious life,’ 
but we meet the phrase yuydas dornpierous in 2 P. 2% and in 
1 P. 3” dxtw ypuya/ stands simply for ‘eight persons’ without 
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any allusion to the religious life, while on the other hand we 
find the phrase ofcos mvevpatixds and mvevpatixas Ovolas in 
1 P. 25 Dr. Hort commenting on 1 P. 2" (‘lusts that war 
against the soul’) says ‘the modern religious sense of the 
term “soul,” as the highest element in man, is founded on a 
misunderstanding of the N.T. On the other hand there is con- 
siderable exaggeration in the supposition that the word has in the 
N.T. a definitely depreciatory sense... We must not be tempted 
_ to force into St. Peter’s language here St. Paul’s meaning in Gal. 
v.17 4 yap cap ériOupel cata Tod mvedpatos. ruxy, as Hort 
says, ‘answers very nearly to our modern word and conception 
“self.”’ See my note on 2 P. 2° woyny dinaiav éBacdyiter. 
Other Pauline words which occur in Peter are dyopdf{w, aipecis, 
dvopos, yuwpife, Sixatordvy, Sovdow, éyxpadreta, eldAtepivis, édev- 
Oepia, ériyvwors, rapadidwps, to name a few from 2 P., and 
similarly we find dytacpos, alua "Inoot, Xpsctotd wabijpata, 
eUnoyéw, evrAOyNTES, EVAOYia, KANPOVOua, TpoyLWaoKW, yada, 
ouveidnots, sUvKANpOVOMOS, ydptopa, odpe, capxixos in 1 P. On 
the other hand I have vainly searched for any specially Petrine 
word such as dvactpogy (though that is not un-Pauline) in the 
epistle of Jude! 

It would be endless to go into a minute examination of the 
parallel passages which have been cited to prove the priority of P. I 
have already said all that I think need be said about them in the 
earlier part of this chapter and in the explanatory notes. The 
impression which they leave on my mind is that in J. we have the 
first thought, in P. the second thought; that we can generally see 
a reason why P. should have altered J., but very rarely a reason 
why what we read in P. should have been altered to what we find 
in J. P. is more reflective, J. more spontaneous. 

1 The commentators generally recognize the influence of the Epistles to the 
Ephesians and the Romans, especially the latter, on 1 P., and a glance at the 
marginal references gives evidence of a closer connexion between them than 
is to be found between 1 P. and any other book of the N.T. with the exception 


perhaps of James. See Dr. Chase in Hastings’ D. of B. iii. 788 for a careful list 
of the resemblances between 1 P. and the Pauline Epistles. 


CHAPTER II 


GRAMMAR AND STYLE oF JUDE AND or 2 PETER? 
Unvusvuau INFLEXIONS.? 


Jude v. 4 waperedénoay read by WH. after B for rapeoddvcay 
read by Ti. Treg. after 8 A etc., see explanatory note. 2 Pet. 2° 
émdéas for the usual érayayov, cf. Blass p. 43, 2 Pet. 1% 
éyeviOny for éyevdunv. On the other hand it might seem that 
hybrid aorist forms such as é@adav, éreoav, which are found in 
other books of the N.T., and the termination -cay in impf. or 2nd aor. 
as elyocav, mapehdfBocay, and -av for -ace in the pf. as eloedy- 
vay, were unknown to the writers of these epistles; but the 
fact simply is that they have no examples of the 3rd pl. of the 
imperfect, 2nd aor., and perfect (except olSacrv in v. 10), so that 
we are without the means of judging which form would have been 
preferred by the writers. For the confusion between the verbal 
contractions in -dw and -éw see p. 51. 


ARTICLE. 


The Greek language differs from the English in prefixing the 
definite article: (1) before proper names, a use which has the 
advantage of showing the case, where the name is indeclinable, as 
in Jude 9 6 8 Meyannr, 11 tod Katy, tod Baradp, tod Kopé, also 
in 2 Pet. 25 rot Badtaap. 

It is omitted in J. v. 14 EB8op05 did Addy, “Evoy, v. 1 TaxwBov, 
v. 5 Alytrrov, “Inood Xpictod passim? So in 2 Pet. 2° Noe, 
2? Aer. 

1 Compare throughout my Introduction to St. James, Chapters VIII. and IX. 
As stress has been laid on the unclassical character of the Greek of 2 Pet., I 
have thought it advisable to point out his agreements, as well as his disagreements, 
with the ordinary rules. 

2 Since this chapter was in type Messrs. Conybeare and Stock have brought out 
Selections from the Septuagint with a useful introduction on Grammar. 


3 Dr. Abbott has discussed the reasons for the presence or absence of the article, 
Johannine Grammar, pp. 57f. Cf. J. H. Moulton Gr. of N.T. Prolegomena, p. 83. 
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(2) Before a name which is applicable only to one as 6 Qeés, 
6 Kvpuos: always so with the nom. and often with other cases 
in St. James; but found in St. Jude only where the word is 
defined by a genitive, as in v. 4 tiv Tot Ocod yudv yapita, v. 17 
and v. 25 rod xuplov judy. In 2 Pet. 1! we find év d:nacoctvy 
tov Beod, 1? ev emiyvdre tod Beod, 3? ris tod Ocod juépas, 
1% thy Tod xuplou Huav Sivaptv. 

Since the unique use easily passes into a proper name, the former 
is often found, like the latter, without the article, as in Jude v. 1 
tois év Bee rratpl Hyamrnpévats, v. 21 ev aydan Beod, v. 5 Kupsos 
amenecev, v. 9 érritipjoat cot Kipios. So 2 Pet. 1!" rapa Qcod 
matpos, tb. v. 21 éddAncav dard @eod, 2° oidev Kipios doeBeis 
pvecOar, 3° ob Bpadiver Kupios, 2°, 3" huépa Kupiov, 2", 38 rapa 
Kupio. When Kupzos (nom.) is used as a proper name without 
the article, it must be understood of God; but in oblique cases it 
is often used of Christ, as in 1 Cor. 76 yap év Kupiom xrnOeis 
Sods dmededOepos Kupiov éoriv, 1 Cor. 10% worypiov,Kupiov. 

This use is widely extended in the N.T. owing to the growth of 
a special Christian terminology, ¢.g. rvedua dytov 2 Pet. 171: cdp&, 
Jude v. 8 cdpxa pév paivovow, 2 Pet. 2" rods dricw capKds 
qopevouéevous, 218 capKes aoedyetats: ypady, 2 Pet. 1° rpopyrera 
ypapis.? 

Use of Article with a Qualified Noun. 

The noun may be qualified by the addition of an adjective 
or participle, or of a genitive, or an adverb or adverbial phrase. If 
the article is used, a noun thus qualified may take one of four 
forms—(1) the ‘ compact,’ where the qualification is placed between 
the article and the noun as in 6 rote xoopos 2 Pet. 3°; (2) the 
‘ appositional,’ where the qualification stands in apposition to the 
noun, the article being prefixed both to the qualifying phrase and 
to the noun (a), or to the former only (6), as in Jude v. 17 trav 
pnudteav tov mpoeipnuévwy (a), in Jude v. 6 dyyédous Tovs mn 
tnpycavtas (b); (3) the ‘loose’ or ‘uncompact,’ where the article 
is immediately prefixed to the governing noun, which is itself 
followed by a qualifying phrase, as Jude v.13 6 Codos tod oxdtovs, 
ib. 5 ev TH mioctes tuav. I give below the more remarkable 
examples of (1) and (8) which are found in these epistles. 

(1) Jude v. 3 weph ris Kowihs Huov cwrnpias, 1b. 7h arak rapa- 


1 See below under Irregular Omission of Article. 
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Sobelan Tois dylois late, v. 4 THY TOD Ocod juav xapita, v. 7 ai 
rept adras modets, v. 9 Tept TD Mavaéws cwpatos, v. 23 Tov amo 
Tis capKes eomihopévov yitava, v.12 [oi] év tais aydrais buav 
omdddes cuvevwxodpevot. (Here, if we read the article, it seems 
best to treat otAdSes as complementary to the following participle. 
If we omit the article, awiAdSes becomes the predicate to the 
sentence.) 

2 Pet. supplies many elaborate instances of the compact form, 
which is used by him, as Dr. Bigg remarks, with exceptional freedom 
and elegance: so 1! rijs év TO Koop ev ériOupia POopas, 1° rHv 
tod xupiov jpaov Sivapw, 2 tov ayopdcavta abtovds Seamdryp, 
27 bard Ths Tov ADécpov ev dcedycia avactpopis, 2 Trois dricw 
aapkds év émibupia piacpod ropevouévous, 2% thy ev ipépa 
tpudry, 2° ray Tod mpopijtov rapagpoviay, 2” éx ris mapadobetons 
abtois dylas évtoAns, 3? Tis Tay arocTéhwoy tpav éevTOdATs, 
34 xara tiv Sobcicay abta codpiav. 

Where there is a complex qualifying clause, a part of this is 
sometimes allowed to overflow the inclosure formed by the article 
and noun, either for euphony, or in order to avoid clumsiness or 
ambiguity, ¢.g. the word wiorw in 2 Pet. 11 trois iodtipov jyiv 
Aaxovo miotv. Such a clause may be called ‘semi-compact.’ 
Other examples are Jude v. 4 of wddat mpoyeypappévot eis ToUTO 
To Kptpa, v.'7 Tov Spotov TpdToy TovToLs, v. 18 KaTa Tas éavTOY 
értOuplas mopevopevor Tav aceBerav, 2 Pet. 3? pyncOjqvar tev 
mpoeipnuevayv pyudtwyv bro Tav adylwv mpopyTay, ib. Ths THY 
amoaTévwy évtoAns tou Kupiov. 

Sometimes we have the converse irregularity. A word from 
the outside is inserted in the inclosure, e.g. 2 Pet. 14 ra tipsta cat 
péytota jyiv érayyé\pata dSedHpytar, where the dative which 
depends on Sedépyraz is introduced into the articular phrase. 

(8) I proceed to give examples of the uncompact clause: Jude v. 6 
TOUS KN THPHTaVTAs THY EavToY apxyy, v.11 TH 680 Tod Kaiv, rH 
Travy Tov Badadp, TH avtiNoyia* ToD Kopé, v.17 wvnoOnre tev 
PNLaTov Tov Tpoeipnuévwr bro TOV drrogTOAMY, Vv. 21 Td EXeos TOD 
xupiov jpav. 2 Pet. 1? dia tis ervyvecews Tov KadécavTos 
hpas idia S0En (where the desire of compactness would have 
resulted in the less simple 8ca tis tov idSta S0En Huds Kadécavtos 
émiyveceas), 19 Tov nafapiopod Tey mddat adToD duaptior, 1" 4 
elaodos eis THY almviov Bactrelav Tod Kupiov nuar, 114 4» awdbects 
Tov oKnvepaTos pou, 2% rh 0d@ To Badaaw tod Boaop, 2'8 rovs 
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GAlyws dropevyovtas Tovs ev wAdVN dvactpedomévous (where the 
compact form would have been less clear), 3% tiv mapovalav ris 
Tod Beod juépas. 


Use of Article with Possessive Genitive of Pronown. 


By far the commonest order here is the uncompact,—article, noun, 
genitive—as in Jude v. 4 Tod Ocod nudv ... Tov kuploy npwdv (also 
wv. 17, 21, 25), v.12 év rais dydrrats bar, v.16 cata Tas emiOupias 
QUTOV, TO TTOLA avTar, Vv. 24 THs SdENS adTod. 

2 Pet. 1! rod @eod jay, 1? rod xupiov jnuav (also in vv. 8, 11, 14, 
16, lil. 15, 18), 18 Tis Belay Suvadpews adtod, 1° dv TH micte: buav, 
14 tod cenvepmatos pov, 11" 6 vids pov, 6 ayamrntos pov, 1! év 
Tais Kapdtats buov, 22 4 drdrca adtav, 2" dv rH POopa adtar, 
23 dy rats dmrdrats adTov, 8? Tav aTocTONwY bpav, 34 Ths Tapov- 
olay abtod, 3 7d édmrdyyeApa avrod. 

Where the noun is preceded by an adjective or quasi-adjective, 
the possessive genitive sometimes follows the noun, as in 2 Pet. 13 
quoted above ; sometimes the adjective, as in Jude v. 3 Tis Kowwijs 
Huov cwTnpias, v.20 TH adywotaty vuav wiate, 2 Pet. 19 Ttav 
mada avtod auaptidv, 8% 6 ayamntos hudv adeAdds, 3% rHv 
iSlav aitav are@Xeav. 

Where the possessive genitive follows immediately on the article, 
as in Jude v. 6 tiv éavtav apynv, v.18 Tas éavtov aicxvvas, v.18 
Tas éauTa@y émiOupuias, the effect is to give special emphasis. 
Since éauvrod is in itself emphatic, it is usually found in this 
emphatic position, as in Mt. 8” rods éavt@v vexpovs, Lk. 2° 
&xaatos eis THY éauToU Todt, 9© Odrpar Tods EavTay vexpovs, 117 
purdoon tHv éavtod adrAHv, 14° Kal tTHv EavTod yuyrv, Rom. 41° 
Ta éavTov cdpa Hon vevexpwpévov, 8° 0 Beds Tov éavTov viov 
méuvas, 164 tov éavtdv tpdynrov bréOnnav, 1 Cor. 7? Exacros 
Thy EavToU yuvaina éyéTw, etc., but there are also cases in which 
it is found after its noun, as in Mt. 257 éxéopnoay tas NauTddas 
éavtav, Lk. 147” doris od Baordtes tov oravpov éavtod. An 
examination of the passages quoted under éavrod in the concord- 
ance shows that in general the latter position is less emphatic than 
the former, and that, in many cases of the latter, avrod and attav 
occur as various readings. The more emphatic position is 
naturally assigned to tovtwy in 2 Pet. 14% tHv rovtTay prnuny 
qoteta Oat, and to éxeivov in 2 Pet. 11° tis éxetvou peyadredTHTOs. 
So Joh. 57” trois éxetvou ypaupacsy, 2 Cor. 8° rH éxelvou rTwyela, 
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83 76 éxeivwv meplacevpa, 8" 76 éxeivav tatépnua, 2 Tim. 2% ro 
éxeivou Oédnua, Tit. 3’ 7H éxelvov ydpitt. In 2 Pet. 3’ some 
MSS. have 1 avtod Noy, which resembles James 1¥ trav abroad 
xtiopatov, 1 Pet. 1? ro oA avtov éreos, Tit. 35 7a ado édeos, 
1 Joh. 27" 76 aitod ypicua, Rom. 3% 7H adtod ydpits, 3% 7h 
abtobd aipatt, 1 Thess. 2 év rH abtod mapovola, Heb. 24 cara. 
thv avtod Oérnow (quoted by Abbott, Joh. Gr. p. 415); but there 
can be little doubt that in 2 Pet. 3’ aire is right, see explanatory 
note. The possessive pronoun in this position has the same 
emphatic force as the genitive of the personal pronoun, eg. 
2 Pet. 1 pera tiv éunv 2Eodov contrasted with the preceding bas. 

In two passages of 2 Pet. we find the possessive genitive 
preceding the articular phrase, 2? zrodAol éEaxorovOjcovew avTov 
Tais adoenyelats, and 31 dieyeipw buav ev btropvnoes THY eidixpLvip 
didvo.av. Clauses of this form are common in St. John’s Gospel, 
and Dr. Abbott has christened them ‘the vernacular possessive.” 
See Joh. Gr. pp. 414 foll., where many examples are quoted, 
eg. Joh. 17 iva Avow avdtod Tov ipavta Tod vrodypatos (corre- 
sponding to Lk. 3% Adcas tov iudvta Tov brodnudtev avbtod), 
Joh. 416 davycoy cov Tov dvdpa, as well as from other books. In 
most cases the preceding possessive genitive seems to throw special. 
stress on the following noun, but I do not think that this is so in 
the examples above quoted from 2 Pet.; and Dr. Abbott allows 
that in some cases the genitive is itself made emphatic by contrast, 
as in Joh. 13° od pou winters tods wddas; 13% ei obv eyo Bupa 
buav Tos Todas... Kal bpeis dpeirAeTe GAAHAwY vite TOS 
700as. 


Irregular Omission of Article. 

So far the N.T. usage does not differ materially from that of 
classical Greek. In what follows I think we must recognize a 
failure to appreciate the refinemenis of the Greek article on the 
part of those whose mother tongue was not Greek and who may 
have also been influenced by the fact that Latin had no article. 
Such cases are: 

(1) Where the noun is defined by a dependent genitive, as Jude 
v. 6 eis Kpiow peyddrns Huépas (R.V. ‘the judgment of the great 
day’). Here the ordinary use in prose would have required eis 
THY THS peyadrys tuépas xpicw: but the phrase peyddy Hepa, as 
well as the word «plows, has acquired a technical sense, which. 
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allows of the omission of the article without causing ambiguity, 
and this omission is further facilitated by the preposition. We 
may compare the phrase ev jyépa xptoews, which occurs four times 
in Mt., ef juépav xpicews 2 Pet. 2°, 37, HEes auépa Kupéov 3%, 
els Nuepav al@vos 318, cf. ovx dvactiaovTat aaeBeis év xpioe. Ps. 
1, wéxpe juépas xptoews Enoch x. 11 (Gizeh), p. 339 ed. Charles. 
On the other hand we find the full form ris tod @eod jpépas 
2 Pet. 3%, év tH hudpa tis Kpicews 1 Joh. 4", ev tH hudpa rH 
peyarn (MS. rijs—dns) Tis Kpicews Enoch p. 337. Jude v. 14 év 
aylais pupidow avtod: the parallel in Enoch has oty trois (?) 
pupidaw avtod Kai trols dryiots avtod (p. 327 Charles); but the 
article is omitted in Heb. 12” apoceAnrvOarte ... wupidow ayryé- 
rev, Ps. 3° od PoBynOjcopar dd pupiddmy Aaod, and in Deut. 33 
cov pupiaot Kadns (R.V. ‘from the ten thousands of holy ones’). 
In our passage the R.V. is probably right in translating ‘with 
ten thousands of his holy ones’ so as to keep the indefinite force. 
In the quotation from Enoch, which occurs in Jude v. 15 wepi 
TavTwv Tov épyev aocBelas avT@y, the Gizeh Greek (followed 
by yg and others) omits adceRelas adtay, and Treg. brackets 
aoeBelas. The omission of the article is awkward but not more 
so than in Job. 31% & doéBeray Swpwv dv édéyovro, and other 
examples cited in my Introduction to St. James, p. cxciii. So 
Jude v. 7 mupds aiwviov Sienv vréyovca: (R.V. ‘ suffering the 
vengeance of eternal fire’), where we should have expected ray 
Tod aiwviov rupos Sixny, cf. Heb. 6? (Beuérsov xataBadropevor) 
Banticpav didaynv, émibéceds Te YeLpGv, dvaoTdcews vexpav Kai 
xpipatos aiwpiov. Jude v. 21 év aydmyn @eod (R.V. ‘keep your- 
selves in the love of God’). We find similar examples in 2 Pet. . 

2 Pet. 1! év S:xatocvvy Tod Ocod judy (R.V. ‘in the righteousness 
of our God’), cf. Rom. 419 dua Scxacocvvyns miatews and even the 
nominative in Rom. 1" dccacoovvn @eod év abtd amroxadrv’rrerat - 
so 2 Pet. 12 év ériyvaces Tov Ocod and 2”, but we meet the full 
form just below 18 eis tHv Tod Kuplov judy ériyymow and 13 Sid 
Ths émiuyvacews Tod KahécavTos judas, as in Rom. 274 we have ray 
68ov THs Sixatocvvyns. 2 Pet. 171 ob yap OerHpate avOpwrov 
nvéxOn mpopynteca (R.V. ‘by the will of man’), cf. Joh. 1% é« 
Oednjpatos capKos, 1 Pet. 4? Oerrjpwars Oeod Bidaat: so the phrase 
dia Oedjpatos @eod occurs seven times in St, Paul. 2 Pet. 26 
Katakduapov Kooup aoeBav ématas (R.V. ‘the world of the 
ungodly’): we might translate ‘a world of ungodly men, but 
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xéopos is often anarthrous, not only in prepositional phrases such 
as dd xataBodAs Kéopou, an’ apxXis Kocpov, dwaptia nv év 
xéoum, but in such cases as Rom. 11” 1d wapdnrtopa aitod 
modTos Kéopmov, and even in the nominative, as Gal. 6 8’ od 
éuol Kécpwos éotatpwrar Kayo Kiopy. 2 Pet, 26 dregs Lodd- 
pov cai Toudppas catéxpwvev (R.V. ‘the cities’), cf. Lk. 24 avéBn 
é« mrédews Nalapér. 2 Pet. 2° tovs daricw capKos év ériOupia 
placpod rropevopévous (R.V. ‘ after the flesh in the lust of defile- 
ment’), cf. 218 év éqiOuplais capKos aoedyelass (R.V. ‘in the lusts 
of the flesh, but see explanatory note), Gal. 51° émiOupiay capkos 
ov py teréonte, 1 Pet. 42 dvOpemav émibupias .. . Bidoat. 
2 Pet. 2% picOov adictas (R.V. ‘the hire of wrong-doing ’), cf. 
Acts 1 éxrycato ywplov éx picO0d Ths abixias. 2 Pet. 34 aa’ 
apxiis xticews (R.V. ‘from the beginning of the creation’), cf. 
above dm’ dpyijs Koopov. 

(2) Other examples of omission. Jude v 21 eis Conv 
aiwvov, which is more usual than the full phrase, trav Conv 
Thy ai@vov in 1 Joh. 17,2%, Jude v. 18 én’ éoxdrov xypovov 
(R.V. ‘in the last time’), cf. 2 Tit. 3!, James 5° év éoydrais 
npépass, 1 Pet. 15 év xaip@ éoxyato, 1 Joh. 2% doxarn dpa éotwv, 
2 Pet. 3% én’ ésydtwy tay jpepOy, where see note. Jude v. 25 
Love Gee curhpe juay do&a (B.V. ‘to the only God our Saviour,’ 
Rom. 167” wove cops Oecd, 1 Tim. 1” pove @ed riuy ; but in 
Joh. 5“ ray S0-av thy Tapa Tov povov Becod ov Lnteire, ib. 173 wa 
yweoKkwoiy oe Tov povoy ddnOivy Oeov, Jude v. 4 Tov povov 
Searorny. Cf. Thuc. iti, 57. 4 jwels re, 6 Aaxedatpoviot, 4 povn 
érmis, Sédipev poy od BéBaror Are, Joh. Gr. p. 10. 2 Pet. 25 
apxyaiov Koopou ov« épeicaro (R.V. ‘spared not the ancient 
world ’), cf. Ps. 788 un poncOiis judy avopiov apyaiwy, Job 21% 
bmép THY ppovnci TavtT@v apXaiwy avOp@rev. 2 Pet. 2% xata- 
AedrovTes evOeiay Oddy (R.V. ‘the right way’): elsewhere in this 
epistle 086s is joined with the article, as in 22, 2%, and in Jude 
v.11; but it is anarthrous in Mt. 21°? év 086 Sucaroouvns, Lk. 1” 
eis oddv eipyvys, James 5° éx wrdvns 6500 aitod, and in the 
following quotations from the LKX., Acts 2% éyvapucds por 6dovs 
Cems, Rom. 37 od0v elpyvys ovn éyvwcay, and constantly in the 
poetic books of the O.T. eg. Ps. 1° od6v Sixaiwy, 6805 aoeBav, 
Ps, 212 é& 0805 Sixaias, Prov. 2" dara 0800 edOedas, 28 68dv cbda- 
Bovpévav abrov diagurd£e. 2 Pet. 2° &reyEw éoyev iSias mapa- 
vopias, 1° i8/a 80&n, cf. Acts 13° iSla yeved banpetioas, 1 Cor. 97 
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tis atpatevetas idiots dyrwvious ; Gal. 6° carps i8im Oepicoper, 
Tit. 29 SovrAous i8lors Seowetais baordacecOat, Evang. Petri 
§ 6 AXaBev Tov Kupiov eianyayer eis iSvov tdpov. In 2 Pet. 1% 
mpogntela idtas émikvcews ov yiveras is indefinite in scope, 
‘Prophecy is not a matter of private interpretation.’ In 2” and 3” 
we have the article émuotpdéyras eal ro idsov éFépaua, éxméonte 
Tov idvov oTnpiypov, and in 3*1¢ this is further strengthened by 
the addition of adrav. 2 Pet. 28 yuyty Sicalay avouois epyois 
éBacdutev (R.V. ‘vexed his righteous soul with their lawless 
deeds’). If we had not seen so many examples of the writer’s 
freedom in dispensing with the article, we might have given an 
indefinite force to the sentence ‘ vexed a righteous soul at unlawful 
deeds’; but cf. 2 Pet. 2’ Sécasov Aart... épvoaro, which must be. 
translated ‘saved just Lot,’ not ‘a just man named Lot,’ and Ps. 111° 7 
loxdv Epywv adtod dviyyeire ... Epya xerp@v avdrod adyBeva Kai 
xplots, Wisdom 3! yuyai Sdimaiwv év yecpt Ocod. 2 Pet. 1* Oeias 
kowvwvot dicews (R.V. ‘of the divine nature’): here too an 
indefinite rendering is possible, ‘ partakers of a divine nature.’ 

We will now consider some nouns apart from their construction. 
Odpavés! is anarthrous in 2 Pet. 18 dwvinv éF ovpavod évexOeicar, 
3° obpavol hoav éxradas, 3% odpavot AVOAcovTaL, 3 Kawvods 
odpavovs mpoadoxdpev, Here 3° and 3” are indefinite, but 1% 
and 3 refer definitely to a known heaven. The article is rightly 
used in 3’ of viv ovpavol as contrasted with the former heavens, 
but in 3” there is no special occasion for it, as it is followed by the 
anarthrous orowxyela and yh and also by odpavod in 3% The 
article is often omitted both with the singular and plural in other 
books of the N.T. where a preposition precedes: we also find év 
Sei odpavov déEacGar Acts 3%, odpavod xai yijs Kupsos Acts 17%, 
and the nominative odpavds indds, yh 5é Babeia (R.V. ‘the 
heaven for height, and the earth for depth’) Prov. 25°. 2 Pet. 1° 
gws od tpépa Siavydon Kxal dwaoddpos dvarelAn (R.V. ‘the 
day, ‘the day-star’), cf. Job. 38% éwoddpos éweide THv éavTod 
takw, Mal. 4° dvarere? bpiv HALos Stxatocvvyns, and the phrases 
§ugpa Kuplov, juépa xpicews mentioned above. dryryeXos is used 
without the article in Jude v.6 dyyéXous Tovs wy THPHoavTas 
‘angels, viz. those that kept not,’ and 2 Pet. 2* dyyékwv duapry- 
advrwv ov édeloato ‘spared not angels when they sinned,’ 


1 Cf. Joh. Gr. pp. 49 foll. 
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2 Pet. 2" Garou dryryeAos * whereas angels, though greater, etc. So 
evoeBeis and adixovs in 2 Pet. 2° of8ev Kupsios edocBeis prerOat, 
adixous Sé coralopévous Thpeiv, where R.V. has ‘the godly,’ ‘the 
unrighteous, but it is possible to keep the indefinite force ‘godly 
men, ‘unrighteous men’ contrasted with the definite class which 
follows, uddtora Sé Tove éticw capKos. 

It is sometimes a little difficult to see why the article is used, as 
in 2 P. 14 8? oy Ta Tipe bpiv érrayyédpata Sedopnrat, where 
definite reference is made to the promises of Christ. So in 1% 
éxew bpas THY ToUT@Y uYnuNny TotetoGac ‘that ye should have it 
in your power to practise the mention (not simply ‘to make 
mention ’) of these things.’ 

The combination of the fully formed articular phrase with what 
might be thought an illiterate use of the anarthrous noun is very 
remarkable in this writer. The latter feature is more visible in the 
prophetic portions (ii. 4-18, iii, 7-12), the first chapter, which is 
chiefly argumentative, preserving more of a classical character 
throughout. We may compare the difference between the preface 
and the poetical portions of the early chapters of St. Luke, 
the former affording a good specimen of the periodic style, 
érretdyjmep ToAAol érrexeipnoay avatdEacOat Sinynow wepl Tav 
memAnpopopnucvev év iwiv mpayydrer, the latter resembling the 
broken utterances of the Sibyl, rod Soivas ywdow cwrnpias TO 
ae avTod év adéce auaptiav ad’tav Sia orddyyva édéovs Bod 
jpav. So the use of the article in the narrative portion of the 
book of Job is for the most part in accordance with ordinary rules, 
eg. 8 ére tovTov NaXodvTOS ars GyyeXOS épyeTar éyor a) 
"1HB, Tay vidv cov Kai Tay Ovyatépay cov ea OidvTav Kai wivévTeY 
Tapa TH GdehP@ avTav TH mpecButépy, eEaipuyns wvedwa péya 
énfrOev éx ths épjwov cal ipato Tav Tecodpwv ywridy TH 
oixlas, Kat émecev 1 oixia éml ra matdia cov Kai éreretTnCar, 
while in the drama itself we meet such phrases as cuvéxdeice 
mURas yaoTpos uNnTpds pov 3”, iaydv pnudtwy cov tls Sroice; 42, 
aTovos AéovTos, pwvy 5é ANeaivys, yaupiawa Se Spaxdvrwv éaBécOn 
4°, dbpova avaipei pyy, reTAavnuevov Sé Oavatoi Chros 52. There 
is a similar contrast between the style of the narrative portion of 
Judges, 2g. 4°? cuverddruypey abrov ev 7H Sépper adbtijs, Kal 


Er. B x Pa ru a n A “% na > n 

ehaBev ... Tov mdacaror Tis cxynvis kai EOnxe Thy opipay ev TH 
> lol 

xewpt avrijs... Kal évéxpovoe tov wdcoadov év TH yvabe@ avtod 


nal Sijracev év TH yh, and the song of Deborah 55 épn écadet- 
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Oncav arb rpocwrov Kupiov, rodTo Suva aad mpocdmrov Kupiov, 
5° goal dpyoutay abtis avtatrexpivayto mpos adTHp. 

If we ask why there should be this difference between the lan- 
guage of prose and that of poetry or prophecy, it may be answered 
generally that the aim of prose is clearness and exactness, while 
that of verse is to appeal to the feelings and imagination; that 
largeness and mystery are proper to the latter, which frets at the 
minute and definite restrictions of the former. In Greek this 
natural predilection of verse was assisted by the fact that in Homer 
the article was not yet separated from the pronoun, and that later 
poets followed in the footsteps of Homer. The LXX. translators 
would naturally endeavour to maintain a corresponding distinction 
between prose and verse in their translation of the O.T., and we 
know from the Sibylline books that Alexandrian Jews had practised 
the writing of Greek hexameters, where the article is not more 
common than in Homer, for more than 150 years before the 
Christian era. 


Article belonging to more than one Noun. 


2 Pet. 11, 279, 37, 318 rod Kupiov nal cswtipos (Incobd Xpiotod). 
Here the ordinary rule holds good : substantives subordinated to the 
same article are simply different names for the same subject ; but in 
2 Pet. 1! év Ssxaroctvy Tod Qeod hyay Kal cwrijipos Inood Xpiotod 
(cwrnp belonging to the class of anarthrous nouns) it seems 
better to understand the substantives as indicating different 
subjects, since they are plainly distinguished in the next verse tod 
@cod xai Incovd tod Kuplov judy; so too in Jude v. 4 Tov pdvov 
Seométny Kai xiptov Incoty Xpuorov, where see note! In 2 Pet, 
1% BeBalav tydv Thy KMRow Kal éxroyhv Toreicbat, 1 THY Tod 
xupiov nuav Svvapiy Kal mapovaiay, 3° of dpabeis Kat daTHpiKToL, 
the single article is sufficient because the connected nouns belong 
to one category (see Winer, p. 154). 


CASES. 


NoMINATIVE.—There is a tendency in the Hellenistic writings 
to put the noun or participle into the nominative case, when by 
the ordinary rules of grammar it should be in an oblique case to suit 
the preceding construction, see 2 P. 3** Sveyeipw dpav Thy didvorar, 


1 J. H. Moulton, p. 84, understands roi @eoi 2 P. 1 of Christ. 
d 2 
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pvnoOhvat Tov pnudtwy ... ywwe@oKovtes, where the participle 
should have been in the acc. to agree with the understood subject 
of the infin. wynoOjAvas. See below under Anacoluthon, and Moulton, 
Prolegomena, p. 69; Blass, pp. 81, 242, 243, 284. 


AccusaTIve.—Jude (1) Adverbial: v. 5 76 SevTepov iy mig ted- 
caytas, v. 7 Tov Guorov TpoTrov ToUToLs éxropvetdaacas ; (2) with 
prepositions!: eis, v. 4 of wadast Tpoyeypappévos eis TOUTO TO Kpipa; 
xapita petatiOévtes eis aoédyetav; v. 6 eis Kplow TeTHpnKer; 
v.18 ets aidva TerTnpnTat; v.25 @e@ ddka eis ravtas Tovs aidvas ; 
v.21 mpocdexopuevor 76 édeos eis why ai@mov. epi ¢. ace. v. 7 at 
mepl avtas méAes. bd, Jude v. 6 bard Lodov rterHpyxev, cf. 
Moulton p. 63. 

2 Pet. (1) Adverbial: 15 adto rodto Set .. . éruyopnynoate 
dpernv. Acc. of duration of time: 28 jpépay &F judpast suyny 
éBacduitev. Cognate Acc. after passive verb: 2 Pet. 2% adicovpevor 
pucbov adixias. (2) with preposition: eis eleven times, the more 
remarkable instances being 1° dxdpzrous eis tiv ériyvwouy, 
1” eis by edddnnoa,* 2” (ériotpéyas) eis KuALopov BopBopov, 
3° paxpoOupel eis bas. Sia c. ace, 2? dv’ ods 4) 0805 BraadnunOn- 
aetat, 3° ds” by (Adyov) 6 Kdapos drrddcTo (MSS. &’ dv), 3% 82 Av 
(qapovaiay) odpavot AvOjcovTat, 3° paxpoOvpet &:’ (al. eis) ips. 
emi ¢. acc. 113 ég’ Scov, 2 émuatpéras emt 7d iSiov éképapa. pera 
c. ace. 115 pera thy éuny éEodov. kata ¢. acc. 3° kata Tas émriOupias 
mopevomevol, 3 Kata TO émdyyedpa mpocdoKmpev, 3% Kara Thy 
coplay &ypayrev, mpos ¢. acc. 13 ra arpos Swyy,t 8% otpeBrodow 
pos aToNELav. 

Complementary construction with factitive verb. 2 Pet. 2° ras 
Tones UTOdELYy“A WEAAOYTOY aoeBéoL TeDeLKas, Of Which we have 
the passive in Jude v.7 ai odes mpdxewtas Seiyua; 2 Pet. 18 
TavTa ove apyous (buds) xaOlatnaow; Jude v. 24 sthoa opas 
adpodpovs ; 2 Pet. 2% dovav iyovpevos ty év nLEepG Tpudyv, 3% 
THY paxpobupiay awtnpiav Hyeiabe; Jude v. 24 durdEar suas 
amtatatous. 

GENITIVE.— The most noteworthy examples in Jude are 


(after substantive) Possessive : v.6 xplow peyddys tyuepas, v.15 reph 
Trav épywv docBelas aitav, v.18 xatd tas éavtov émiOupias 


1 On the use of the prepositions in later Greek, see J. H. Moulton, pp. 98-107. 


* Denotes an unclassical use. 
+ Denotes an idiomatic expression. 
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Tav aceBedv. Qualitative: v. 9 xpiow Bracdnuias.* Material : 
v 6 rupos aiwviou Sicnv.* (After verb): v.17 wrijcOnre pnudrov, 
Gen. of Price: Jude v.11 pucbod éEexdOnoav. With prepositions : 
amé twice, é« twice, éi once, v.18 éz’ éaydrou xpévou, rep four 
times, Oud once, mpd once, v. 25 apd mavtds Tod alOvos, KaTd 
twice, esp. v. 15 movjoas xpiow Kata mdvtwv,* dad twice, esp. 
v. 12 vedéras iro dvéuwv rapadepdpevar, dricw* v. 7 drer- 
Goicat oricw capKds, catevoriov* v. 24 oThoas KaTevoroy THS 
dofys, yapiv v. 16 dpedias -ydpuv. 

2 Pet, Noteworthy examples of the gen. are (after substantive) 
the Possessive, 1!” 6 vids wou, 6 dryarnrds wou, 3.yuéoa Kupiov, 32 
nuEépa Qeod, 38 judpa aidvos, 2%, 37 juépa xpicews, 12 mpopyrera 
ypadis, 27 4 adds THs dAnOelas. Objective: 13 ETrIyVOTEMS TOD KANE- 
gavtos, 1% 4 dmrddects Tod oxnvdpatos, 1 thy TovT@v pryiunv, 
2° édeyEw wapavpuias. Reduplicated genitive * : 3? uvnoOAvas ths 
Tav arog TOAwY Uudy évToARs ToD Kupiov, where buav depends on 
arocTéhwy, GtroaTéhwy on Tis évTOAs TOD Kupéov, and this last 
on pun Ojva. Gen. of Quality : 2! aipécess drrwdelas,* 21° erOupia 
Miacpod,* 24 ceipois Copov,* (reading ceupais it is easier to 
explain it as a Gen. of Material). Gen. of Apposition : 2° taéreus 
Lodduwrv cal Toudppas, (cf. Hes. Sc. Here. 469 réduv Tpnxivos, 
Aesch. Ag. 29 "Indov wédus, Thuc. iv. 1380 4 Mévdn mérus). 
Hebraistic: 2“ xatdpas téxva.* After neuter article: 2 +1d rijs 
mapoipias. After neuter adjective: 2'8 Sr€poyxa watadtnTos. So 
Heb. 38 dysa ayiwy, 1 Cor. 5° év afdpous eidcxpuvias. This 
construction is common with the article, as in Rom. 1% ra dépara 
tod @cod, Eph. 6" ta mvevwartixd tis movnpias, 1 Cor. 4° ra 
Kpu@Ta Tod oxétovs. But here it is not a whole class that is 
spoken of, not the boastings of vanity in general, but occasional 
swelling words, as in Jude v. 16 Nae? bépoyea and in Dan. 11%, 
So even in Soph. Ant. 1209 76 8° AOALas dona repiBaiver Bois 
and 1265 duos éudv dvoABa Bovrevparwv. Cf. such Tacitean 
phrases as vana rumoris, inania honoris, With adjective: of the 
sphere 2" dxatdavaotos duaptias, yeyuuvacpévos mreoveflas* ; 
of possession or privation, 2'* weards woryadidos dpOarpos. With 
verb: 2° kocpou peidecOar, 3? uvnoOjvas pnudrov, 3" éxmimrew 

* Iam indebted to Mr. Herbert Richards for the following additional examples, 
Eur. Phoen. 1485 rpoxadumropéva Botpuxddeos &Bp& mapnidos, Hec. 192 ras pbéyyer 
aueyapra kaxév; Hor. C. iv. 12. 19 amara curarum, iv. 4. 76 acuta belli, Sa¢. II. 


2. 25 vana rerum, II. 8. 83 ficta rerum, A. P. 49 abdita rerum, Cie. Verr. I. 6. 15 
inania nobilitatis, Tac. Hist. iv. 50 ambigua sonitus, iv. 41 tacita suspicionum. 
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aTnpiypnod, 14 dmopev'yw tis POopas* (but with acc. 2 da. ra 
pidopata and 238); of the sphere 1” wpognreia idias éridvcews ov 
ryiveras, 3’ Bpadivw érayyedias.* Genitive absolute1: 2 Pet. 18 
tis Oelas Suvduews Ta pos Lory Sedwpnuévys, 1” hwvijs éve- 
xOetons, 34 TovTwv rdvtwv Avopévov. With prepositions: dae 
three (or four if we read dao for bao in 1"), esp. 17 érdAnoav 
aro Ocod,* 34 ad’ Hs (jucpas) éxorpnOnoav.t éx five, esp. 2° 
qugpay €& nuépas.t tbo five (or four if we read dzé in 11”), 17 
bd mvevpatos hepopevot, 2" catatrovodpevoy Ud Ths TOV ADécpwv 
avactpopys (where we should rather have expected dvd or the 
dative, but see my Introd. to St. James, p. cc, and the note on James 
3+), 27 ouiyrar vad AalAaros éXavvOmevat. dricw* once, 216 
ToUs Omliaw capKds Tropevouévous. ws once, 19 ws ob (xpdvov) 
Huépa Siavydon.t ded five times (six if we read dca do€ns in 
1°, four if we read 6.’ dv in 3°), esp. 35 yf 80 bdeTos cuvertaca,* 
where it seems to have the force of wera£v. éard once, 3° éa’ éaydtav 
Tay Huepav. Kata once, 2" ob dépovow Kat’ a’tav Brdadypov 
xplow.* apd once, 1” \aBev rapa Qeod tiny. epi twice. 

_ Dative.—Jude. Of Indirect Object: v. 3 ypadesv spiv bis, v. 13 
ols 6 Copos Tereipyran, v.1 Xpicr@ rernpynpévoe (2), v.83 7 mrapadobeiaa 
Tois ayios miotts. Dativus commodi: v. 2 éreos opiv. Of the 
Agent: v. 1 Gee nyarnpévos (al. dv Oed). After eiwi understood 
v.25 pove Bcd d0&a. Following compound verbs: v. 8 émayavi- 
fecOar TH mictet, v. 20 éworKodopobvres éavtods TH wicTet, v. 9 
eritipnoat cor. Following adjective: v.'7 tpdmov bmotov Tovrats. 
With exclamation: v.11 oval adtois, cf. Epict. iii. 19.1 odal pos. 

Of Instrument: v.6 eis xpiow Seopois terhpnev. Of Cause : 
v.11 7H avtiroylg tod Kopé daa@nrovto. Of Manner*: v.11 7H 
06@ Tod Kalp émropevOnaay, 7TH wravyn Tov Badadp eFexvOnoar. 

With Preposition: év eight times, three being unclassical, viz. 
the dat. of the instrument in v. 10 év tovTows pOeipovtas, that of 
association in v, 14 év ayiais puptdow HrOev, that of divine 
influence v, 20 év mvedpate mpocevxopevor, See Index. 

2 Pet. Dat. of Indirect Object: after Swpéopar 13, 14, emrexopmyén 
1", rapadidape 24, 271, Sides 8%, Snrdo 14, yvwpitw 1°, emdryen 
21, 2°, érayyédropar 2, Sovrow 2", ypddw 3}, cf. 1! rots ledtipov 
Aaxovaw ict, where yYaipew réyer is omitted, as at the 
beginning of 1 Cor., 2 Cor., Gal., etc. and usually in epistolary 


' Used correctly in 2 P. not, as often in N.T., of the subject or object of the 
verb, see Blass, pp. 251 f 
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correspondence (unless we prefer to say that ya/pecv is changed 
into ydpis bwiv in v, 2, see note on James 11), mpocéyovtes 
rAvyve 1, dépw 1%, TiOnus 2° (brddeuryua aoeBéow TeOerKas), 
2 ols 7d Kpipwa od apyel. Dat. with eiwi, ete.: 18 duiv dadp- 
Xovra, 19 mdpeotiy tadta, 2” yéyovev adtois, 27) Kpeirrov Fv 
abtots, 2" cuuBéBnev adrois, 3° aired 7 Sd£a (verb understood), 
LV? ydpus bpiv mrnOvvOeln. After words implying agreement : 
éEaxorovdéw 11%, 2? 2% iadripos yyiv 1. After words implying 
destination : 2*" ois rerypytas, 8" mupl teOncavpicpévor. Ethical 
Dative: 34 daomiror adT@ ebpefhvac. 

Dat. of Instrument: 1? idiqa S0&y Kareiv, 23 Adyous spas. 
éwropevcovtat, 2° xatactpopy xatéxpwev,* 28 doedyelats 
Seredlo, 2% 6 Arrntat, 3° Koopos BdaTt Kataxdvabels. Dat. of 
Cause: 171 Oedrjpare dvOp@rrou nvéexOn, 28 ~ruyiy dvdpois Epyors 
éBacduitev,* 3° yh cuvertdca TH TOU Beod roy, 8 ovpavol TO 
avT@ Noy@ TeOncaupiopevor. Dat. of Respect : 2° Bréupare dicaros,* 
24 fayvi peiloves. 

With Prepositions:+ éy forty instances, many being unclassical, 
e.g. the dat. of the instrument, 2" év dvOpamov gavi POeyEdpevor, 
2? év mreovetia buds europevoovrat, 11 Nayoy mlativ év SiKato-~ 
ovvy, dat. of manner, 1% Steyelpesy buds ev bropyices, 3° év éu- 
qatypwovn édedcovtTas. mapa Kupio bis. cvv once. With prep. in 
compound verb: 28 cuvevwxovpevor byiv, 2” rodrous éumrdaxévtes, 
3" ardvy cvvarraXOertes. 


Number and Gender. 


The rule as to neuter plurals being followed by a singular verb 
is not strictly adhered to in the N.T. (see Blass Gr. p. 78), but it 
holds good in 2 Pet. 18 radta Kabiatnow, 1° rdépectw Tabra, and 3° 
oTotxela AVOjceTat (where some MSS. have AvOyjcovrat). Where 
two or more subjects are joined each may have a separate verb, 
(1) as in 2 Pet. 1 gs ob judpa Suavyaoy nal pwoddpos avateidy, 
3 oipavol rapededcovtas atorxela $8 AVOnoEeTaL, 3% odpavoi 
MOjcovTas Kal cTorXeia THKeTat. Or (2) where the subjects are 
names of things and in the singular number, they may be followed 
by one verb in the singular, provided that the subjects belong to 
the same general category, as Jude 2 (and 2 Pet. 1”) éheos nai 
eipyvn Kal xdpus wAnOvvOein. A singular verb is also found where 
the compound subject is made up of a singular and a neuter 

1 See Index. 
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plural, as 3 yA Kal ra év abrh epya ebpeOjaeras (where some 
MSS. have the plural). Elsewhere, as a rule, (3) the compound 
subject is followed by a plural verb, as 3” of viv odpavol Kat 9 yh 
teOnoavpicpévot eiciv. In 31a plural relative follows a singular 
noun Seurépav ypddw émiatonyy év als Sueyeipw*, because Sevtépav 
carries with it the thought of a first letter. A collective noun in 
the singular is followed by a plural participle in Jude v. 5, if we 
omit the article, A\adv cwoas [Tods] wy TicTevoavTas Amaddecev. 
Cf. Evang. Petri § 28 6 rads yoyyifer Kal Kémretas Ta oTHON 
NéyouTes K.T.X. 

Plural of Abstract Nouns to express the various concrete mani- 
festations of the abstract idea: Jude v. 18 ras émiOupias Tov 
aceBedv, v. 8 Sofas BAracdnuodow (‘glories’ for ‘ glorious 
beings’): so 2 Pet. 2 Sdfas od tpémovow Bracpnuotvtes, 2? 
moAXol éaxorovOncovaw avTay Tals adcedyetass, 28 Sehedfovorw 
capkos dcedyelats Tods amodevyovtas, 3" év dylais avactpodais 
kal evoeBevats, where there may be an intentional reference to 
Jude v. 18; see explanatory note. Other examples are James 
2 uy év rpocwrorAnmpias éyetre THY Tiotwv, Col. 3” év opOar- 
podovrciats, 1 Pet. 21 dzroxpioes, POdvous. 

Gender—Exceptional examples are 2 Pet. 3° odpavol Foav 
éxtrara, kal yh é€& bSatos cuvertaca, where I think we must 
supply cvveorates with ovdpavol, the gender of the participle 
being accommodated to the nearer, though less important, of the 
nouns in the compound subject. On the other hand in 37 of 
dé viv ovpavol cal h yi TeOncavpicpévot eiaiv the gender 
agrees with that of the more important, though more distant, 
noun. So in 3% odpavods xat yiv mpocdoxa@pev ev ols K.7.r. 
the gender of the relative agrees with odpavods. In Jude v. 12 
the reading of the best MSS., of . ... cmrddes edwyovpevor, is 
very harsh. I have suggested that omiAdde> may be taken as 
complementary to the participle; but it gives a much easier 
construction to omit the article with K and some versions. There 
will then be no difficulty in the fact that the subject odro. differs 
in gender from the predicate omcdddes, the following participle 
being masculine to suit the subject. 

Demonstrative. ERONOUNE: 
otros (a) Substantival (masculine) used as in Demosthenes, of 
opponents, in Jude 8, xal ovrot évurmatouevor, 10 obdtoe 8é 
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Bracdnpuodow, 12 obroi elow omtrAddes, 16 obTod claw yoyyuarai, 
19 obros eioev of drodstoptfovtes, 14 érpodytrevacev S& Kai TovTots. 
2 Pet. 2" obras 8é as droya Esa, 2" obrol eiow myyal avudpor. 
Used of others, Jude v. 7 tov Suovov tpdrov Tovro.s (the fallen 
angels). 2 Pet. 13° otros dati 6 vids ov (of Christ). 

(0) Substantival (neuter) Jude 10 dca éwictavrat, év tovtots 
POeipovtar. 2 Pet. 12°, 33 rodrTo rpatov yivwoaxovres, 3°, 3° TobTo 
NavOaver, 2° rotT@ dedovrAwTaL, 12» ©, 3 tara, 14 84a TovTOD, 
12, 316 qepi rovtav, 14 thy TovT@y pyyunr, 3" TovT@V AvOLEVO?, 
2” rovTos éumdaxévtes. 

(ce) Adjectival, Jude v. 4 (retrospective). 2 Pet. 118, 31, 15, 11% 

éewos substantival, with emphatic reference to preceding 
subject. 2 Pet. 16 rig exeivou weyadetoTyTOs. 

For atrés and éavtod, see Index under these and under i8:0s, 
éavrovs is used of the 2nd person in Jude 20 and 21. 

TaLodTos is not found in either epistle, though common in other 
parts of the N.T. odode, found in 2 Pet. 1!” alone in the N.T., 
retains its classical prospective use, as it does in Ezra 5° rocade 
elrrev avtois, and in Josephus Ant. ii. 2.1 ai dress Totaide Hoar, 
xvii. 13. 3 ’"Apyédaos Gvap Tovdvde éxdinyeiras, repeated in § 4. 

bs wév ... ds 5é used as demonstratives,t Jude 21, 22. 


Relative, 


és. Attracted: Jude v. 15 mepi wavtwv tav epywv aceBelas 
abtav av (=a) noéBnoav nal rep) wavTwv TOV oKANpaY OV 
érdAnoav. 2 Pet. 2! dv ois (=év tovTous &) dyvoodow Brac- 
dnpoivres. 

With ambiguous antecedent, 2P. 14 & ay referring to the 
immediately preceding d0£n «al dper# but misunderstood by many 
editors; 8° 6 @yv 6 TOTe Kdapos amedeTO, Where various 
antecedents have been suggested, but where I thmk we should. 
read &’ év, see note. A similar ambiguity is found in the use of 
the demonstrative, cf. note on Jude v. 4 rodro To xpiwa, and 
2 Pet, 2"! gépovaw car’ aitav... dv Th pOopd adray, wb. 1? ris 
Geias Suvapews abrov. 

Replaced by demonstrative in second clause, 2 Pet. 2° ofs ro 
Kpiwa ovK apyel, Kal 1) ar@dera adtav ob vuaratet, cf. 1 Cor. 8° é& 
ob Ta wdvTa Kal Hueis eis adrov, Winer, p. 186, Jelf § 833. 

Elliptical : 2 Pet. 19 ws od (sc. ypovov) hucpa Svavydon, 3* dd’ 
hs (sc. huépas) of trarépes exotunOnaoarv. 
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For 65 wév .. . d5 dé see under Demonstratives. 

doris: 2 Pet, 2! oftwes mapevod£ovow,t ‘men that will bring in 
heresies.’ 

éa0s: Jude v.10 dca ev... daa Sé...év Tovrots. 2 Pet. 178 
é¢’ Scovt (sc. ypdvov) eiul év ToUT@ TE TkNVOLATL. 

Interrogative: tls, wéaos, motos do not occur in these epistles. 
motamés, 2 Pet. 31. 


Indefinite: emphatic Jude v.4 twes dvOpw7ro. 2 Pet. 3° ds 
tives BpaduTita hyotvrat, ib. wn BovrAopevds tivas adtrohéc Ban. 


ADJECTIVES. 


Neuter Plural as Object. Jude v.15 oxAnpa éradrnoap, v.16 and 
2 Pet. 2% Aare? bwépoyxa. 

Neut. Pl. followed by Gen. 2 Pet. 2% tarépoyxa parasorntos, 
see above p. xxxvii. 

Comparison of Adjectives, In later Greek the proper force of 
the comparative and superlative is very much lost. The latter is 
chiefly found in the ‘elative’ sense, as éAdysoTos in James 3+, 
though it retains its proper superlative force in 1 Cor. 15%. 
Possibly this may explain the combination of uéyora with timwa 
in 2 Pet..14 J. H. Moulton goes so far as to say that péysoros is 
‘practically obsolete in Hellenistic, p.'78. It occurs however in 
Job 26 rin émaxorovOjces ; odX @ peyiorn Sivayis ; and 31% 
avopuia 4 peyiotn. In the same page he gives an example of the 
comparative »etfwv used in the elative sense, which would account 
for the omission of the gen. after weifoves in 2 Pet, 24. 


SPECIAL USES OF SOME ComMON ADJECTIVES, 


mas. Qualitative: Jude v.3 macav orovdny rototpevos, 2 Pet. 
15, cf. James 12. waoa... ob =ovdeuda 2 Pet. 12°. 

érepos. Qualitative: Jude v. 7 dmedOodca: dmicw capKos 
érépas, cf. Acts 24 Nanely Evépais yrOocais. 

i8cos, used without the article, see above p. xxxiif., with adray 
added, see p. xxxiii. Cf. J. H. Moulton, Prolegom. pp. 87 foll. 


VERBS. 


Moods and Tenses. 


Mixture of Tenses in prophetic utterance: Aor. for future, Jude 
wv. 14, 15 érpopytevcer ‘Evay Aéyav “180d HAOev Kvpros rrovioas 
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xpiow. Varying use of fut. aor. and pres, in 2 Pet. 2! gcovras 
yevdodiddcKxarot, 2° S6£as od tpémovow, 2 POapnoovra, 2% 
érraviOnoarv, 2" obrol eiow, 28 Seredfovow, 3° édedcovtar 
éprraixtat, 3° NavOdver adtovs, 3” obpavol WOjcovTa Kal oToryeia 
tHKeTat (al. Taxnoetas or THEETAL). 

Imperfect Indicative used without dy where condition has failed, 
2 Pet, 271 xpeirrov Ht abtois wy éreyvwxévat, cf. Moulton, pp. 199 f. 
and, for Latin parallels, references under Indicative in my Index to 
Cic. ND. 

Future: Doubt as to 2 Pet. 11%, where most MSS. read werrAjoo 
deb buds dropipviocKev, translated in R.V. ‘I shall be ready 
always to put you in remembrance.’ In the note I have argued 
in favour of Field’s reading wedjow,* ‘I shall take care.’ 


Aorist answering to English Perfect :? Jude v. 4 mapeodinoay 
‘there are certain men crept in privily, R.V. J. v.11 79 666 rod 
Kav érropevOncav cal... éfeytOnoav nal... dar@dovto. This 
is not prophetic, but a statement of fact as inv. 8. The R.V. 
translates ‘they went in the way of Cain, and ran riotously... 
and perished, but as this verse is interposed between two 
verses in which the present is used, we cannot, I think, doubt 
that the writer means the aorists to be understood as equivalent 
to the completed present. Moreover, the verbs here used are 
rarely found in the perf. pass. 2 Pet. 11% 6 dyamntds mov 
obtés éativ eis by éym evdoxnoa ‘in whom I am well pleased, 
R.V. I believe that no instance of the perf. of this verb has been 
discovered. The aorist is used of God in Mt. 317, 12%, 175, 
Mk. 14, Lk. 3”, and in every case R.V. has the perfect rendering 
‘is well pleased.’ It is a statement not referring to the past, but 
to the ‘eternal now. In Jude v. 15 éréy£as rods doeReis repi 
tov épyov av joéBnoav Kal... édddynoav the aorists, as they 
refer to a time previous to that denoted by édéyFas, seem to have 
the force of pluperfects, cf. Joh. Gr. pp. 335 foll. 

Aor. Imperative is sometimes used not of momentary action, 
but to express urgency, Jude v. 21 rypyaare. Inv. 17 pvyoOnte 


1 Zahn (Hind. vol. II. pp. 85 foll.) explains the differences of tense by the sup- 
position that the dangers against which P. warns his readers, as still future, 
were already visible in other churches. 

2 See Moulton, Proleg. pp. 135-140; Abbott, Joh. Gr. pp. 324 foll. and 581 foll., 
where he points out that some perfects were avoided owing to their inconvenient 
form. The fact that Latin has one and the same form for the perf. and aor. was 
likely to influence the usage of Greek speakers under the Empire. 
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Tov pnudrev, it is perhaps better to translate ‘call to mind,’ 
rather than ‘remember’ with the R.V. The present imperatives 
in vv, 21,22 éréyyere, cwlere, édedre prescribe a course of conduct. 
So in 2 Pet. 1° évyopnyjcate, 11, 34 orovddcate have the 
quality of urgency, while the present imperatives in 3° py 
ANavOavérw, 3% Hyeiobe, 3" huracoecbe, 31° adbkdvere have a 
continuous force. 

Aor. Subjunctive is correctly used in 2 Pet. 14, 3” after tva 
(while in other books of the N.T. the indicative is often used 
after this and other particles, which would be followed by the subj. 
in classical Greek, see Winer, pp. 360 foll., Joh. Gr. 123); and after 
ov wy in 1" (for which the fut. ind. issometimes used in other books 
of the N.T., see Blass 209, Joh. Gr. 205); and éws od in 19 Eas od 
Hpépa Stavyaon Kal Pwoopos avaretry (this classical construction 
is common in Lk. and Acts). The subj. is not found in Jude, and 
the pres. subj. is not found in 2 Pet. 


Aor, Opt.: In the N.T. this mood is comparatively rare except 
in Lk., see Blass, pp. 37, 219, J. H. Moulton, pp. 194-199. It is 
used to express a wish in Jude v.9 ésruripyjoat cos Kupsos, and 
in v, 2 Edeos 7ANOvvGeln, repeated in 2 Pet. 12, Usually the verb 
is omitted in the salutations of the Epistles, as in Rom. 1’ ydpes 
bpiv aro Oeod watpos. 

Aor. Inf. is contrasted with Pres. Inf. in Jude v. 3 racav 
arovdyy movovpevos ypddew .. . avayxnv éoyov ypdyras, the 
present implying continuous action, the aorist a momentary act, 
so in 3 Joh. 18 wodda elyov ypayrat oot ‘I had much that I 
wanted to say,’ aAX’ ob Oédw dia pédavos Kal Kaddpou cor ypddew 
‘but I do not care to be writing to you by pen and ink, v5 
dropvioas twas Bovropar ‘I wish to give you a reminder,’ v, 24 
7@ Suvapéve twas dvrdkar drralatous kal athioat apopovs: 
here orjoat denotes a momentary act, but the act of guarding 
might seem to be continuous. The aorist however shows that it is 
not regarded as such (cf. épvAa£ev in 2 Pet. 25), but as an action 
now to commence, with a particular end in view, viz. erjca. In 
2 Pet. the present infinitives rovefoOar 1°, brropspyioKev 12, 
Scevyelpery 1°, éxdotorte éyew ... moteicOat 1° are all continuous, 
Similarly pvec@ac and rnpeiv in 24, and dwdpyew in 84%. On the 
other hand izoorpéyat 27, uvnoOjvac ‘call to mind’ 82, aroné- 


1 Cf. J. H. Moulton, Prolegomena, p. 172 f. 
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a8at, xopioas (‘to arrive at’ not ‘to keep going’), 8° door 
edpeOjvas 314, all denote a single act. 


Unusual constructions of Infinitive: After verbs of motion, as 
Jude v. 15 HAGev trovhoas xplow ; 30 Mt. 2? 4rAOopev mpocKvvijcas, 
118 ri d&jAOate idety; Mk. 2” ode FrOov xarécar Sixalovs, 
Lk. 3” 7A@ov BarticOjvar, 2° éropedovto amoypddecOat, Gen. 
25°? qropevouat tercvTav. For examples in late Greek see Jannaris, 
Gr. p. 575. It is occasionally found in classical writers, as Soph. 
Oed. Col. 12 pavOdvew yap qrowev, Eur. Medea 1808 éuav sé 
matsov jAGov éxa@aat Biov, where some read the more regular 
éxcdowy. After verbs of knowing, 2 Pet. 2° ofdev Kupios edaeBeis 
pvecOa, adixovs Sé tnpeiv, cf. James 41” eidas Kardv roveiv, 
Mt. 71! of8are ayaba Siédvar, Mt. 16° 76 wey wpocwrrov Tod ovpavod 
yuveaxere Staxpivew Phil, 4? of8a mepsocedecy, 1 Th. 44, 1 Tim. 3°; 
also found in classical writings. After éyw=dtvapyas, 2 Pet. 1% 
arovddaw éyew vas prniuny roveicOar. Infinitive of Result 
2 Pet. 1% orovddow eye tpds, 2 Pet. 3? Sveyeipw tuadv év 
tropynces THY Stdvorav, pvnoOhvar TOV pyudtor, cf. Acts 5° da 
ti érdijpwcev 6 Latavas THY Kapdiay cov, evioacbat ce ; Apoc. 
55 évplanoev 6 Aéwy... avotéas Td BiBriov, Col. 4° 6 Aoyos GAaTE 
npTupévos, eldévar Duas mas Sef daoxpiverOat, also in classical 
writings, ¢g. Thuc. vi. 69. 3 payovpmevor éywpovy ep Tis 
addorTpias, oixelay oyxeiv. 

Infinitive as subject : 27 xpettrov Hv wy érreyvaxévas 7 émiyvovot 

_ broatpéyrai. 

Infinitive with Article is not found in either of these Epistles. 
This construction is in fact very rare in the N.T. ‘outside the writ- 
ings which were influenced by the literary language, namely those 
of Luke and James’ (Blass, p. 233). The latter has seven examples, 
see p. cclii. of my edition. 1 P. however has four examples. 

Accusative with Infinitive. This use is greatly restricted in the 
N.T. by direct speech (see below under Substantival Clauses) or by 
employing tva and 67. The following exx. are found in 2 Pet. 14% 
orovddow éxew buds THY ToUTaY pwHunv Troteic Oat, 34? Steyelpw 
DuOv THY eiAcKpwwh Svdvorav pynaOjvas TOY Pnudtarv, 3° uy Bovdo- 
fevos Tivas arrodéabat, 8 roramods Sel brdpxew buds, 3 rHv 
Tov Kupiou juav paxpoOupiay cwrnpiav (elvar) Hyeioe. It is not 
used at all by Jude. 

Participle: Joined with a finite verb, the general force of the 
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Aor. Part., as contrasted with the Present or Perfect Participle, is to 
express priority of time, as in Jude v. 5 dak cdaas arwdecev 
‘after once saving destroyed,’ ‘once saved and then destroyed.’ 
2 Pet. 14 Wa yévnabe Oelas Kowwvol ‘picews amopuydvtes Tis 
Oopas ‘after escaping from,’ ‘ that ye may escape from $@opd and 
thereby become partakers of a divine nature.’ 15 eaovdyv mapeto- 
evéyxavres émrtxXopnynoate ‘contribute all diligence and so add 
energy to faith.’ 11° ob wiOous éEaxorovOnaavtes éyywpioapey THY 
mapovatav, aA érémras yernOévtes ‘it was not from any reliance 
on fables but from eye-witness that we were empowered to declare 
the second coming.’ 11% AaRav tiuny cal ddEav, povis éveyOeions 
Toldabe.. . nkovcaper K.T.A. (the last words standing here by anaco- 
luthon for the logical apodosis éBe@aiwoev Tov mpopntixdy Adyor) 
‘when he received honour through the voice that came from heaven, 
he confirmed the truth of prophecy in us who heard it.’ Here the 
finite verb follows as a consequence on the tzu}, which itself was a 
consequence of the dw}. 24 cetpais raprapwoas mapédwxerv ‘he 
cast them down to Tartarus and then delivered them to chains.’ 
2° Nae ebirakev xataxdvopov érdfas ‘when he brought a flood 
upon the earth, he saved Noah” 2° refpdcas xatactpodh xaté- 
xpwvev, first came the showers of ashes, then the earthquake which 
overthrew the cities, see explanatory note. 2 xaradetrovres 
6d0v érdavyiOncay, where some MSS. have the aorist, which would 
mean ‘they forsook the road and wandered,’ the force of the 
present being ‘they strayed from (literally ‘ leaving’) the road.’ 
218 PbeyEdpuevov éxddrvoev ‘it spoke and so hindered,’ lit. ‘by 
speaking it hindered.’ 3° 6 xécpos xataxAvodels dirwXeTo ‘ the 
world perished by the flood.’ 3" fva wa TH wAdvy cvvarrayBévres 
éxméante tod atnpiyywon ‘that ye may not be involved in their 
error and so fall from your steadfastness.’ So when the part. is 
in agreement with the object, eg. 2 Pet. 1 dwvyv qxovoaper ef 
obpavod evexOeicay * we heard a voice that came from heaven.’ 
24 ayyédov duaptnodvtwy ov épelcato ‘spared not angels when 
they sinned, R.V. A good example of the succession of time in 
a series of aorist participles is to be found in Mk. 153° Spauap 5é 
Tus, yeuloas ordyyov, TeptOels Kadamo, érdrtiCev. 

I have thought it worth while to bring together these examples 
because a different view of the participial sequence has been taken 
by some interpreters, as in Dr. Bigg’s note on 127‘ The temporal 
relation of the participles is not to one another, but to the main verb. 
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See Thue. iv. 133 6 yeas Ths" Hpas xatexavOn, Xpvaidos Tis lepelas 
AdyvoY TVA Delaons nupévov pds TA oTé“pata Kal erixatadap- 
Bovons. Chrysis did not fall asleep before she set the lamp near 
the garlands. Here there is no xa/ ‘between Aa Bey and évexbelans, 
but this makes no difference.’ Surely Thucydides leaves no doubt 
as to the sequence: the verb expresses the final result, the 
preceding participles the conditions which caused it, viz. (1) the 
proximity of the lamp, and (2) the subsequent falling asleep. So 
Alford on 2%, where he reads catadurdvtes, ‘the aorist part. and 
the aor. verb are contemporary,’ and again on 2'6 ‘aor. part. 
contemporary with aor. verb. It is the present part. which 
expresses contemporaneousness, as in Jude 3 oovdhv rrovovpevos 
... bypaa, v. 4 Twapecedinoay... petatiOévtes ... apvotpevos, 
v. 8 évuTrvialopmevor paivovary, v. 9 Svaxpivopevos duédeyerTo, v. 14 
empopytevcev Aéyouv, v. 21 éavtods rTypHoaTe mpoadeyduevor. 
2 Pet. 17% imo mvevpatos hepouevor édddnoav ‘spake under 
inspiration, ‘as inspiration came to them, 2° Sikatos évearoudy 
pouxyny éBacaviler, 318 eypawrev... Nadav wep) TovTwY ‘he 
wrote touching this matter, 1% radra owodvtes od py 
ataionte * while you do this.’ So too when the part. agrees with 
the object of the verb, as 2? A@r xatamovotpmevov épicato ‘saved 
Lot under his sufferings.’ 1 

The aorist participle is sometimes equivalent to a perfect, 
especially where the verb is in the present tense, as in Jude ». 7 ai 
moAels éxtropvevcacas mpoxewTas Seiywa ‘the cities having given 

1 Dr. J. H. Moulton in his recent Gr. of the N.T. (Prolegomena, p. 131) 
supports the view that the aor. part. and the main verb sometimes denote 
coincident or identical action ; for which he quotes (Mt. 221) droxpidels elmer, 
(Acts 10%) cards érofnoas mapayevéuevos. He adds that ‘the latter puts into the 
past a formula constantly recurring in the papyri . . . ¢@ worhoeis dovs ‘you will 
oblige me by giving,’ s¢ dederis in Latin. I should have no objection to admit. 
‘ coincident action’ in this sense, which allows antecedence, whether temporal or 
logical to the aor. part. The phrase ‘you did well to come’ implies that the fact. 
of the coming was first in the speaker’s mind, and that it was followed by the 
approving judgment. So in the phrase ‘B answered and said,’ the first speaker 
(A) is aware of the fact of B’s answering, before he has heard all the words that. 
make up the answer. So in Phil. 27 éaurdv éxévwoev wopphy SobAov AaBdy means 
‘He put on the form of a servant and thereby emptied himself.’ kevécas EAaBev 
would mean ‘ he emptied himself and then took the form of a servant.’ In some 
cases, in which the aor. seems to have a present or even a future force, as in 
emjveca, awénruca, tt otk amexplvaro; (Jelf, § 403, 1 and 3), this force has to be 
explained by the rapidity of Greek thought. The moment the thought was on 
the point of utterance, the Athenian had already anticipated it, and apport or 
condemned accordingly. And so in his eager impatience he cries, not ‘ Why does 
he not answer?’ but ‘ Why did not he do so the moment he hada chance?’ ‘Why 


has he not answered already?’ Cf. Thue. iii. 38 dvraywri¢duevor rots A€éyouow ply 
Barepor dxoAovOijoa doxeiv TH youn, dkéws 5€ Tt Aé-yovros wpoemavéoas. 
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themselves over to fornication are set forth as an example,’ R.V. 
vy. 12 obdrot eiow... dévdpa... Sis aroGavovta éxpilwbévta 
“trees twice dead, plucked up by the roots,’ where the relation 
of the participles to each other is much the same as that in v, 16 
Kata Tas émiOumias mopevopevos, Oavydlovtes mpocara, and v. 20 
érrotcodopodvres ... mpocevyopevor. 2 Pet. 1! roils todripov 
Aayodawy iat (subaud. ypader) ‘to them that have obtained a 
like precious faith, R.V. 2 émrdaviOncav éEaxorovOjoavtes TH 
68@ Tod Badaap, ‘having followed the way of Balaam,’ R.V. 
1° tudros éotiv, AROnv NaBev ‘is blind, having forgotten, R.V. 2” 
€i yap aropuyovtes Ta pidopata Tov Kéopov, TovTaLS Sé mwdduy 
éurraxévtes iT T@vras ‘if, after having escaped the pollutions of the 
world, they are again entangled in them and overcome by them,’ 

A remarkable feature in the use of participles in 2 Pet. is 
the sequence of present participles in 2!" adicovpevos ... aryov- 
pevot .. . evTpupavTes cuvevwyovpevor ... dfOarpovs éxovres 
peaTovs porxyanridos ... dededfovTes Yuyas... Kapdiay yeyuuva- 
opévny éyovres. I am inclined to think that these suspended nomin- 
atives are intended to have something of the effect of the historic 
infinitive in Latin, giving, as it were, in successive scenes, charac- 
teristic qualities or actions, apart from the particular circumstances 
in which they occur. Compare what is said above as to the 
omission of the article. Blass (p. 284) refers to St. Paul’s free use 
of the participle instead of the finite verb, quoting 2 Cor. 75 
ovdemiav Exynnev aveow 7 oapé judy, GAN év travtl OALBopevor, 
Rom. 12°. 1 dydarn dvumoxpitos, drootuyoivres To qrovnpor, 
KOAAGpEVOL TO ayaOa .. . mponyovpevos ... Céovtes . . . Sov- 
Nevovtes K.7.r. See 1 Pet. 3! ouolws yuvaines brotaccdpevat, 37°, 
Lightfoot on Col. 3° 8iddcxorres, J. H. Moulton, Prolegomena, 
pp. 180-183, 222-225, 

Participle used instead of Infinitive 2 P. 2! od rpéuoverw 
Bracdypodvtes, where see note. 

A participial clause is changed into a finite clause in Jude v. 16 
oto cio yoyyvoTal ... Topevdmevol, Kal TO oTOMa adToV Nadel 
brépoyna, Oavpdlovres 1pdcwra. 


Voices. 


Active for Middle 2 Pet. 1° omovdhv mapecevéyxavres instead 
of the usual ozovdjy eiceveyxapevor. 2! éemdyovtes éavtois 
1 The aor. mid. of pépw does not seem to occur in biblical Greek. 
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are@dcav instead of éxayopevor. 2 Pet. 1% orovddeo for the 
classical ovrovddoouat, cf. axodow Mt. 12%, 1314, duaptjcw 1821, 
anavijicw Mk. 148, Blass, p. 42. So we find peraréumw for 
petaréurouat in Thue. i. 112. 38, iv. 30, vi. 52, ete, also 
petaxerpifw, Anifw quoted in Poppo’s n. on i. 13. See Blass, 
pp. 183 f.; Moulton, pp. 154-160. 

movety act. Jude v.15 movjoa xpiow ‘to execute judgment’ : 
2 Pet. 1 cadres moveire rpocéyortes. roretoOar mid. with peri- 
phrastic force Jude v. 3 czovdhv rotodpevos ‘ hasting;’ 2 Pet. 1! 
BeBaiay thy KrARow TrovetoOa ‘to confirm, 1% punynv moretoOat 
‘to call to mind’ or ‘to mention, 

StaxpiverOas ‘to contend.” Judev.9 7d d:aBdr Scaxpivdpevos, 
‘y, 22 édéyxere Siaxpivouévous. The latter might also be taken to 
imply ‘hesitation.” I think both senses are derived from the 
passive. See my n. on James 1° undey Siaxpivdmevos. 

PbetperOar pass. Jude v.10 év rovrous POeipovras ‘in these 
things they are destroyed’ or ‘corrupted’ (‘they corrupt them- 
selves’ A.V.): 2 Pet. 2 év 77) GO0pa adrav xal POapyoovras, see 
Appendix, p. 177. 

é£ex0Onoay pass. with middle force, see note on Jude v. 11. 

puyacOnte pass. with middle force, Jude v. 17, 2 Pet. 3%. 

SeSmpnras deponent, perhaps used with passive force 2 Pet. 14 
though Sedwpnyévns has an active force in 1‘, see quotations in n. 
and Winer, pp. 324, 325. 

Bacavifw, active used with an equivalent to the reflexive 
pronoun instead of the passive, 2 Pet. 2° yxruyny dixaday avomors 
épyos éBacautev. Cf. J. H. Moulton Prol. p. 87 and J. A. 
Robinson there cited. 

Hrrntas true passive followed by dat. 2 Pet. 21% 2° 

éxounOnoay pass. with middle force 2 Pet. 34 

THKeTat (al. Taxnoerat or THEETaL) pass. 2 Pet. 3™. 

rovopat, 2 Pet. 272 bs Aovoapévy, the middle does not exclude 
the passive sense. 

CoMPOUND SENTENCE. 

(1) Substantival Clauses. 


(a) Direct Statement subordinated to verb of saying, Jude v. 9 
elvev "Emitipjoat cos Kipios, v. 14 rXéyov “180d HAGev Kipsos, 
vy. 18 é\eyov ... écovras éurraixrar. 2 Pet. 1" dwvijs eveyPetons 
roiiade...'O vids pou odtds éotiv, 3* réyovTes Tlod eoriv 
H erraryryenta, ; 

e 
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(b) Indirect Statement introduced by 811, Jude v. 5 droprfcat 
ipas Bovdowar bre Kupuos dradeoev, wv. 17, 18 prijodnte re 
reyov. 2 Pet. 14 eiSd¢ dre, 17°, 33 yevdaxovtes S71, 3°, 3° Nav- 
Oavérw btt. 


(2) Adjectival Clauses introduced by relative, Jude v. 10, v. 13, 
v. 15 bis, 2 Pet. 14, 19, 133, 127, 11, 212, 215, 217, 219, 31, 38, 31°, 3%, 318, 
316 bis. 

(3) Adverbial Clauses. 

(a) Temporal (a), Local (8), Modal (ry). 

(a) Jude v. 9 dre Siehéyero. 2 Pet. 1 &ws 0b juépa Siavydon, 
34 ad’ fs exouunOnoay, 1% ég’ Scop eipl. 

(B) 2 Pet. 2 Garou dyyedot ob pépovary (tropical force). 

(y) Jude v. 7 ws ai rédeus mpdxetvtat. 2 Pet. 1 Kabas €57- 
Awcev, 2! ds év bpiv Ecovtar, 3° Bs tives HyodvTat. 

(b) Causal, Jude v. 11 obai abrois dre éropevOnoav. 

(c) Final, 2 Pet. 14 SeSapyra: iva yévnobe, 3" guddacecbe iva 
ph éxrréonte. 

(d) Conditional, 2 Pet. 24 ef 6 @eds ob« epeicato ... oidev 
evaeBeis pvecOar, adixovs 5é typeiv (irregular apodosis), 2° ef 
HrTovrat ... yéyovev avtois. 

No other form of the conditional clause occurs in either epistle. 


édy, dv, tay are not found either here or in | Pet., except dav 
once in 1 Pet. 3%. 


NEGATIVES. 


There is nothing unusual in the use of ov in either epistle, 
except that ads... ov=ovdels, 2P. 1”, od... woré=obroTe 
1b. 124. It occurs twice only in Jude wv. 9 and 10. It is found after 
ei in 2 P. 245 ef yap 6 Beds ayyérwv ob épeicato—xai dpyatov 
xéopou ovx épetcato in accordance with the predominant use in 
the N.T. See Blass, p. 254, and my note on James 1. For yy see 
Index. Itis used with the relative where gui would take subjunctive, 
as in 2 P.1° 6 py wdpeotiv, 1 Joh. 4° wav avedpa 6 pr) opororye, 
Tit. 1" SéSdoxovres & wy Sei. More commonly the relative is 
followed by ov as in Joh. 4” apockuveite 3 ovx ofSare, Lk. 1427 
boris ob Barrite. As arule py is used with the participle, as in 
Jude v, 19 wvedpa pry Exovtes, 2 P. 3° paxpoOupel ui) BovdSpevds 
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twas amovécGa. The exceptional cases in which od is used 
with the participle are given in Winer, pp. 609 f. and J. H. Moulton, 
pp. 231 f 

The prohibitive use of od 7} is not found in biblical Greek. The 
negative use is common in the LXX.; and J. H. Moulton (Prole- 
gomena 190 foll.) states that it occurs 93 times in the N.T. 
generally in quotations from the O.T. and in the Gospels and 
Apocalypse. It is most often joined, as in 2 P. 1! od uy rratonte 
and in classical Greek, with the aor. subj., but is also found with 
the future indicative, as in Mt, 26% od uy ce dpvyycopas, and in 
Aristoph. Ranae 508 od prj a’ éym rreptovropar. 


Other Adverbs and Particles. 


GdAd is used twice in Jude, six times in 2 Pet, always to 
contrast a positive with a negative conception. In 2P. 2*° the 
opposition is varied: in the former verse d\)\d contrasts the 
verbs, the object. remaining the same ef yap 6 Qeds dyyédwvrodn 
édetoato, GANA cetpais rapédmxey ; in the latter it contrasts the 
objects as well as the verbs, xal dpyaiov Kxdcpou ovK 
epetoato, ddAd Noe Sixaocbvys xjpvca épvraker, thus preparing 
the way for the general apodosis ofdev Kiptos evoeBeis pvecOan, 
adixous Sé kodalopévous typelv. Here the strict logical sequence 
would have been ef 6 eds dyyéAwy ovK« épeicato, adda ceipais 
mapédoxer, cal apyaiov Kdcpov obd« épeicato, dNAA KaTaKAVo POV 
érrh€ev, OySoov Nde caaas, with some such apodosis as 7@s TodTwv 
hetoeras ; 

ydp is used once in Jude, 15 times by 2 Pet. 

8:6 three times in 2 Pet., not in Jude. 

pév-8é, Jude vv. 8, 10, 22, 28. In wv. 8 and 23 6é is repeated. 
pép is not found in 2 Pet. though it occurs five times in 1 Pet. 

$é occurs 21 times in 2 Pet. twice with «ai, 1" omovddew 5é 
kal, 2) éyévovro 8é «ai, which is also found in Jude v. 14. Rarer 
uses in 2 Pet. are xal airé rodro 8€ 1°, and the repeated ev dé in 
157, where see notes. 

45n. The idiomatic use of #59 with the numeral is found 
in 2 Pet. 3! ravrnv 78 Sevtépav ypddw émiotodjy, where see n. 

«abes.* 2 Pet. 14, 3!, once in 1 Pet. 

cai. See Index. ze not found in 2 Pet. or 1 Pet. once in 
Jude v. 6 rods py micTevoayTas ATeddEceEDV, ayyéXous TE TETHPNKED. 

xaimep. 2 Pet. 1” xalmep eiddras.t 


s 
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xades. The idiomatic cada@s mrovezre occurs in 2 Pet. 1”; ef. 
Moulton, pp. 228 f. 

pévrot used with its proper force ‘ nevertheless’ Jude v. 8. 

odTaws, idiomatic, 2 Pet. 34 wdvta ottws Stapéver=in statu quo: 
cf. Joh. 4° éxabéfero obtws, tb. 138%, Abbott Joh. Gr. pp. 26 f. 

mara. Jude v. 4 of wddae mpoyeypappévor, 2 Pet. 1° trav 
wdadat avTov dpapTiov. 

éxmarat. Used in 2 Pet. 23, 3° alone in biblical Greek. Lobeck 
(Phryn. p. 47) quotes Philo M. 1 p. 323 tats oporoynbelcass 
éxtradat mapBévors és outdiav epXopevot, Plut. V. Aristid. p. 328 F 
égmanas mrpos ad paxny onapyauv, V. Them. p. 127 A raperxevaras 
éxtranai tTivas dmoxrevoivras, Josephus Ant. xvi. 8. 4 &xvarar 
pev cuvedpedwy atte mpocéxetto. See also Wetstein’s n. on 23, 

qov. Rhetorical use.t 2 Pet. 34 aod éorly 4 éwayyedia Tis 
qwapovoias; cf. Isa. 33% aod eciciv of ypampatixoi; Ps. 423° 
mov éotiy 6 @eds cov; Eur. Heracl. 369 mod taita Karas av ein 
mapa yy’ ev ppovodcw; where Paley quotes Elmsley ‘ Particula 
interrogativa vod non sine indignatione negat, ut saepe apud 
tragicos,’ cf. Ale. 1075, Phoen. 548 wrod’ ate 4 Sinn ; Soph. Aj. 1100 
Tov ov otpatnyeis Tovde ; Oed. T. 390 rod ad pavtis ei cadns ; 
Sibyl. viii. 75 awod tore cot TO Kpatos ; 

@s with gen. abs., 2 Pet. 13 a> mwdvta tijs Oeias Suvdpews 
SeSwpnpuévns, following ydpus bpiv wAnOuvein, where the subject- 
ive force almost disappears. If the sentence had run ‘I pray that 
you may be blessed through the knowledge of God, seeing that 
the Divine Power has granted us all good through the knowledge 
of Himself,’ #s would have kept its usual force. Winer (pp. 770 f.) 
and others prefer to connect the gen. abs. with the imperative 
émtxopnyjoare in v. 5, but this involves us in greater difficulties. 
See explanatory note. For the other uses of a> see Index. 


ELLIpsIs. 


Of Verb in the Salutation, Jude v. 1 "Iovdas trois KAnTOoIs se. 
xalpe réyer, 0 2 Pet. 11 Ilétpos tots Aayotow. Of the substan- 
tive verb in the Ascription, Jude v. 25 @ed So£a sc. 2atw, so 2 Pet. 
38 avte 1% Sofa, and 3% thy paxpoOupiav owrnpiav (elvac) 
jryetaGe. Of Noun in agreement with relative 2 Pet. 1 gs of 
(xpovov), 1 ef’ Scov (xpdvov), 3* ad’ As (juépas); of Antecedent 
understood from relative 2 Pet. 1° 6 ui rdpeotw Taira (obtos) 
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Tupnrds éotiv, 2” év ols ayvootaw Bracdnwobvtes by attraction for 
év TovTots & dyvoodotv. Noun or pronoun expressed with one verb 
and understood with another, 2 Pet. 1° raira byiv brdpyovta ov« 
apyovs (buds) cabiotnow. 1 Pet. 28 rpooxdmrovow TH rAdyo 
areBobvtes (TH NOY), Verb of subordinate clause understood 
from the verb of the principal clause, 2 Pet. 3!° (IladAos éypayev) 
ws Kal éy wdacais Tals émtotoXals (ypddet). Participle understood 
in a later clause from a preceding clause, 2 Pet. 3° yu) BovAduevds 
twas airodécbar adda (Bovrduevos) mdvtas eis peTdvotayv 
xopnoat, 2” Kkiwv ériotpéyras él To tov éFépapa nat bs Novaa- 
pévyn (émtotpépaca) eis xvdtopdv. Also xvwv is without a verb, 
which may be thus supplied, 6 wdduv éurrrdaxels (v. 20) eotiv ds 
von, 
PLEONASM. 


Jude v. 3 tpiv repeated after ypdyras; v. 5 buds repeated 
emphatically after eidétas; v. 4 GvOpwro. after tivés, after 
aoeBeis 2 Pet. 37; redundant pronoun after 8:os, 2 Pet. 33 xara 
Tas iSias ériOupias adTadv Topevopevot, 3% pds tiv idlav ad’tav 
admonecav; in resumption of preceding noun 2 Pet. 3° éy macaus 
Tals émistoAals (ypadet) Nadav ev adtais wept TovTwy. Compare 
the similar redundant use after a relative (Blass, p. 175). The 
fourfold repetition of was and of the cognates of doe@ys in Jude 
v. 15 is emphatic.. So the phrase used for eternity in Jude v. 25. 

Intensification of the meaning of the verb by repetition through 
the cognate noun or participle, as in Gen. 27% éféorTn “Ioadx 
éxatacw weyddrnv, Lk. 22% éiOupla éreOiunoa, James 5” 
mpocevyh Tpoanvéaro, where see my note, also Vorst De Hebraismis 
pp. 610-635. Two remarkable instances are found in 2 Pet. 
where éy is joined to the dative, viz. 2" ev 7H p0opa avTav Kai 
POapycovra:, where air@v appears to refer to the preceding 
Goya Soa, and év implies that their destruction will be shared 
by the libertines; and 3% édedcovtas ev éumavypovy éuraixras, 
where év éuaraypovy is equivalent to the participle, as in Lam. 1? 
KNaiovea ExXaveey. 

PERIPHRASIS. 


With éyew, Jude v. 3 dvdyenv éxryov (= jvayxdaOnv) ypdypas 
ipiv, 2 Pet. 1! éyouer BeBasdrepov Tov Adyor = perfect of BeBarda, 
26 LreyEw Eryev wapavowlas=ndrAeyxOn wept m., 24 Kapdiav 
yeyuuvacpévny mrcovetias exovres=yeyupvacpévor wreovetias. 
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moteiaOar,t 2 Pet. 1° BeBalay tHv Krjow rovetobat = BeBarody, 
1% rodtwv pony roveicOar = TovTay pyno Ojvas, Jude v. 3 otrov- 
Sv rotodpevos=orevdav. RapBdverv, 2 Pet. 19 AROnv AaBov = 
émtrabopevos, 2 Pet. 1” AXaBov tipynv=tiynbels. 2 Pet. 1%, 3! 
Steyelpe buds ev bropvnoe = vropvicat. 

Hendiadys. 2 Pet. 1% riv rod Kupiov Sévauw cal rapovoiay 
=Thv év Suvdpet mapovaiav, see Mt. 24°° and Mk. 91 quoted 
in explanatory note. 


ANACOLUTHON., 


Jude v. 16 odtol ciow yoyyvoTai, xaTtd ras ériOupias 
qTopevopevol, Kal TO TTOUA AUTaV AaXEL UrépoyKa, OavydlovTeEs 
mpoowra. Here the construction would have been regular, 
if we had had av 7d oropa, instead of cal Td cTopa abtav. 
Even the latter would in itself have been an ordinary construction, 
if it were not for the added participial clause in agreement with 
the general subject. By strict rules of grammar the participle 
should have been in the genitive case to agree with adray, but 
this would have implied a close connexion between the two latter 
clauses, whereas they are really inconsistent, the first clause being 
that with which the last clause is really connected. The nomi- 
native of the participle is often freely used where another case 
would be strictly correct: see Blass, p. 285, and the instances from 
2 Pet. 3! below. 

2 Pet. 1° XaBav ... dd£av, povijs évexPetons Todode .. . Kal 
TautTny Thy poviy jxovoapev... kal éxopev BeBarotepov Tov 
Adyov. Here rAaPev prepares the way for such an apodosis as 
éBeRaiwcev Tov Aoyor, but the interposed clause of v. 18, dwelling 
on the importance of the evidence referred to, causes the writer 
to lose his construction. 


2 Pet. 24° ef yap 6 @eds ... od« épetcato, adrAa TwrapéSaxev ... 


Kal... odK« épeicaro, dvd... ébvrakev,... Kal wodes ... KaTé- 
Kpivev,... Kal Sixatov ... épvaato,. .. oldev Kupios evoeBeis 
pvecOat, ddixovs 8¢... Tnpetv. The natural apodosis to the first 


protasis would be rodtw@y ot getceras, but the multiplication of 
protases showing mercy joined with judgment requires a mixed 
apodosis, which is further postponed by the interposition of v. 8 to 
explain catamovovpevov. 

2. Pet. 31% Sceyeipm buav tHy Sidvoray, pynoOivas Tov pnuatov 
Tov Kxuplov, yweoKxovres STL éXevoovTar éumaixta. Here we 
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should have expected ywweoKovras to agree with the subject of 
the infinitive pyyocOfvaz, but the writer ends his sentence, as if he 
had begun, as Jude does, with pvyaOnre. See explanatory note: 


Asyndeton, confirmatory, where we might have expected a 
genitive absolute, 2 Pet. 2! dieyEw éoxev mapavopulas: vrolirytov 
adwvov éxobdrvaev THY TOU Tpopytov Tapadpoviay. 


CHAPTER IIT 


FURTHER REMARKS ON THE STYLE OF JUDE AND OF 2 PETER 


A marked feature of the style of St. Jude is his fondness for 
triplets. Thus in v. 2 we find é@deos nal eipyvn Kal ayary 
1 2 3 


arAnOuvOeln. Inv. 4 ‘the men who were designed for this judg- 
ment’ are described as doeBels, THv ToD Qcod Yapita weratiévtes 
1 2 


eis doédyevav, Tov povov SeamraTny apvovpevor. In vv. 3-7 three 
3 


examples of punishment are adduced, Israel in the wilderness, the 
angels who sinned, the overthrow of Sodom. In v.8 the libertines 
cdpKka pev puaivovow, KuproTyta S& dberovow, ddEas 5¢ BAacdn- 
podow. [In wv. 9, 10 we have two couplets otx érodAunoey— 
GANG elrev: boa pev ovx oidacw—Bracdynpobow, baa S&— 
$0eipovrat.] In v. 11 we return to the triplet, Cain, Balaam, 
Korah. [In vv. 12, 13 we have a quintet of metaphors, hidden 
rocks, rainless clouds, dead trees, turbid waves, falling stars. In 
v. 15 again two couplets woujoat xpiow—éréyEat, wept mavTev 
av noéBncav—av édddrnoav.| Inv. 16 we return to the triplet 
Topevouevot—Aarodvres (disguised in the form xal 76 oTopa AaXet 
trépoyxa)—Oavpdtovtes. So in v. 17, the word—the Apostles— 
the Lord. »v. 18 does not admit of subdivision. v.19 has the 
triplet arrodtopi{ovres, uyeKol, mvedpua ph éyovres. vv. 20 and 21 
have a double triplet ésrocxodouodvres—mpocevyopuevor—mpoc- 
Seysuevos and mvedpa aytov—Oecds—Inaods Xprotos. v. 22 has 
the marked triplet ods uiv—ods de—ods 84. v. 24 has a couplet 
gvrdtar—orioa. v.25 has a quartet ddéa, weyadwovrn, xpatos, 
é£ovala, followed by the triplet mpd ravtds Tod aidvos, xal viv, 
kal eis mavtas Tovs aidvas, thus closing with a septet. Compare 
the stress laid on the fact that Enoch was seventh from Adam, 
v 14, 


There are some traces of the triplet in St. James, as in 1% 
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éxaotos mweipdletas rd Ths iStas émiOupias—eita 4 éariOupla 
tixtes duaptiav, 7) S& dwaptia dmoxvet Odvarov, v.19 Tw dé was 
dvOpwros taxvds eis Td dxodoat, Bpadds cis TO NaAHoas, Bpadds 
eis Gpyyv, 2° érictevoev ‘ABpadp TO Oecd, cal édovyia On auT@ eis 
Sixarocvyqy, Kai hiros Ocod ecdfOn, 3°) yAOooa 7 amihoiec, Kat 
gproyifovca—xal proyiLopnévy, 48 Biglease T® Oep—xalapicate 
xelpas—ayvicate Kapdias, so 4°, 51718 Perhaps we may find a 
septet in the beautiful description of heavenly wisdom (3!”) rparov 
bev ayy, erecta elpynvixy, émrecens, evrrecOns, weotH edéovs Kal 
Kapta@v ayabav, adtdxpitos, avuméxpitos. But the distinctive 
mark of St. James’ style is ‘paronomasia’ passing at times into 
such a climax as we find in 115 quoted above and in 1° 74 
Soxipiov buov Ths wictews KaTepyaleras Vrropmovyy, 7 dé dmopovr 
&pyov tédcov éeyérw, va Are rédrccot. See pp. cexxiif. of my 
edition. 

There is something analogous to this last in 2 Peter, as in 157 
where faith is represented as the root, out of which the seven 
virtues spring, each growing out of the one before it (éwixXopnyijoate 
év TH mlote. tpav THY apeTHy, év S8 TH apeTH THY yuacu, év bé 
«.T.r.). I have suggested (p. 192) that the writer may have had 
in his mind the mystical ogdoad, which includes and completes the 
sabbatical hebdomad, and that he may have intended to mark 
this by substituting Noah the eighth (2 P. 25) for Jude’s Enoch 
the seventh (J. v. 14). A less elaborate refrain, if we like to call it 
so, is found in 2 P. 3? odpavol waperevoovta, ToL xeta 
88 kavootpeva AVOHTETAL Kal YR TUpwOHGETAaL(?). 
ToUT@Y NvOMEeVwDY ToTaTOUS Sel UTdpyew buds... cTEevdorvTas 
Thy wapouciay ... ds iv ov pavol wmupotvpevot AVOHG OD- 
TatKkalorotxeta kavootpeva tHeerat (2). Not unlike 
is the intensive force of the reduplication of éuwaatxrys in 3° 
éredcovTar év éurravypovy éumaixrat, and of dOopd in 2” yeyevvy- 
péva eis Gawow xat pOopdv,... év TH POopd adtav Kal 
dOapjocovrat. The same idea is dwelt on 1+ dsroguyévtes ris év 
TO Koopp év eriOupla POopas, 2° Sobre vardpyovtes THs POopas. 
These examples lead us to suppose that the reiteration of the 
same words throughout the epistle does not necessarily arise from a 
limited vocabulary,—an explanation which seems hardly consistent 
with the occasional use of very rare words on the part of the 
writer—but either from a liking for recurrent sounds, or from a 

1 Cf, a similar climax in Wisdom vi. 17-21. 
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desire to give emphasis by the use of ‘line upon line’ or from 
both. Such repeated words are da@dera in 2! raperod£ovcw 
aipécess drrwdelas ... émdyovtes éavtois Taxwhy ame@devay, 2° 7 
aredea abtov od vuatdates, 3% apos THY iSiav aiTa@v amoXear, 
and drdAAvpme in 8° 6 Kdapos ar@deTo, 3° wy BovdAduevds Tivas 
amovécOat. So we have the word ériyvwors four times, yraors 
twice, émuyiwweorkw twice, émiduyia four times, corakopévous 
Tnpeiv twice, TovTo mpaTov yiwwoKovTes twice, Sieyeipew év 
bropyyce: twice, troptpvycKe once, uyypny trotetcOas once, the 
tropical use of the rare é£axoAovOéw thrice, the rare &erpos 
twice, oovddfw thrice, BéBaios twice, érayyeAta twice, 
érdyyerpa twice, érdyw twice, mapepe twice, xpiows four times, 
Bracdnpeiv thrice, BAdopnpos once, éxradau twice, mpoadoxdw 
three times, od0s (tropical) four times, coopos four times, tapovela 
thrice, émuyopynyéw twice, cwrnp four times (of Christ), arnpifo 1%, 
aarypixtos 3°, ornpiypds 31”. It is worth noting how frequently 
the repetition occurs in the same sentence, as in 1%* ws wavta 
Hpiv THs Ocias Suvvdpews Sedwpynuévyns ... Ou Oy TA Thpia erraryyér- 
pata Sedepyntat (where the verb seems to be used first as middle 
and then as passive), 11914 éf’ écov cipl ev TovT@ TO oxNVepaTL 
...% Grd0ects Tod aKxnvematos pov, 11718 AaBov Sod£ a», 
povis évexPeians amo Ths peyadonperods SoENS... 
Kal TavTyy Thy Pwvyy jKovoauey e& oipavod Evey Oetaar, 
28 8inatov Awr épicato, Brcupate yap Kat axog 8 i- 
Katos Wuynv Suxaiav éRacavtey, in the next verse comes 
pve Oat, 2% jdoviv jyovpevos thy év Huépg Tpu ny, Ev Tp v- 
pavres ev tais admdtas, 39 od Bpadtvesr ads Ties Bpadv- 
TH Ta HyoovTa. There is the same impressive fourfold repetition of 
acéBera and its cognates in Jude v. 15. We also meet with pairs 
of synonyms, as 1 éy 5¢ rH pidadeAdia tHv ayamny, 1” KrARow Kal 
éxdoyrv, 2% orridot cal popuot, 34 domidos Kai apopunto. The 
only triplets I have noticed in 2 Peter are the three examples of 
judgment in 2*%, and the constituents of the Cosmos (odpavod, 
orotxXela, yh) in 3) 

T have alluded to the influence of rhythmical considerations on 
the choice and order of words in my edition of the epistle of 
St. James (pp. ccxxvi foll.). As examples of fine rhythm I would 
cite 2P, 136" ob yap cecopiopévors pvOots eEaxoNovOycavtes | 


1 See the quotations in the Index. 
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éyvopicapey vpiv Thy tod Kuplov Hndv , Sivas Kal rapovolay 
| GAN’ éwowras yevnOévtes | THs éxeivov peyadesdtyTos || 
Aapov yap , wapd Oeod warpds , Tippy Kab Sd€av | dwvijs 
éveyGeions Toldcde bro Tis peyadronperods SdEns || ‘O vids 
Hov | 6 dyarntés pou | odTds eet, where the alliteration in m, p 
(8, $), and s may be noted. An equally fine rhythm is to be found 
in 1! cai eyouev BeBacdtepov ‘Tov tpodyTixdy dOyov | O Karas 
woveite mpocéyovtes | ws AdxVM HalvovTs év adyunpe Tore | éws 
ob juépa Stavydon | cal wopdpos dvareidy , év tais xapdiass 
bpuov ||. It will be observed that in this and the following verses 
the rhythmical effect is enhanced by the alliteration in p andl. I 
cannot go into further details here, but those who have an ear for 
beautiful rhythm should read aloud 2* and 3%; also Jude 
vv. 20, 21 dpets 88 adyawytoi | érovxodomodyres éavtod’s TH 
ayoratn tuev wioter| ev mwvedwate aylm mpocevydpevor | 
éavtovs év dydry Qecod typyaate | tpocdeydpmevoe TO Edeos TOD 
Kupiov Huev | Inoov Xpeotod | eis Sov aidvov ||, where there is a 
marked alliteration in , as also in v. 8. Another peculiarity in 
Jude is the rhyme in v. 8 cdpxa pév pmiaivouvaty, KupidtyTa 
be aber ot ov, SdEas 8€ Bracdynwod oey, and in w. 10 and 11: 


boa pev odk oldaciv, Bracdynwotdaty, boa Se... émi- 
oTavTat, év tovTas pbeipovTar ovat avtois tt... ézro- 
pevOnaoav nai... &exvOnaav. We may compare the 


occasional iambic fragments to be found in 2 P. as 1 top 
mpopntixoy Adyov, ev avyunpe Tor@, Huépa Siavydoyn, 2* eis 
Kpiow Typovpévous, 28 jnyépay é& Huépas, uynv Sixatav, 2” 
KUALopa BopBdpov, as to which see a note by Canon E. L. Hicks 
in CR. iv. 49, Dr. Bigg’s Commentary, p. 227. Cf. also Deane’s 
Book of Wisdom, p. 28. 


Criticisms on the Style and Vocabulary of 2 Peter considered. 


We have seen that in some respects, notably in the use of the 
article, the style of 2 P. is more classical than that of most of the 
books of the N.T. So also as to the use of the genitive absolute, 
of the negatives, the attraction of the relative, and such idiomatic 
phrases as xadas roeite mpooéyovtes 1, kal adro rovito 5é 1%, 
nuépav é& ruépas 28, ra mrpos Conv 13, 76 THs Tapotmias 2”, ws 
ob Siavydon 1%, ad’ Fs exoupnOnoav 3, éf’ cov eiui 1%, and 


1 T use the half stroke, the stroke, and the double stoke to mark an ascending 
scale of the rhythmical pause. 
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the subjunctive after va and od mj. Generally speaking, I think 
the writer’s command of grammar is quite up to the usual level of 
the N.T. On the other hand, his style suffers from such defects as 
the non-use of the particle uév, and of the articular infinitive; but 
I do not think it deserves the severe censures that have sometimes 
been passed upon it. Dr. Chase, who is more moderate than 
others, condemns, as solecisms, P.’s use of Bréupa, cavoodaban, 
pAaAAIco, pynunv ToteicOat, Tapecahépw, dwvy. Taking these 
in order, we must allow that, if we retain the old reading, and the 
old translation of 28, Bréuparte yap Kal axon 6 Sixatos éyxatouxdv 
év avtois ... yuxny Sixalav dvomous Epyous éBacdveer (‘ For that 
righteous man dwelling among them vexed his righteous soul, in 
seeing and hearing, with their unlawful deeds’), 8Aéupare will bear 
a sense for which no precedent can be found; but, if we omit the 
article before d/caros with WH. and B, and translate aspectu et awmlitu 
justus with the Vulgate, we get rid of the difficulty. The objec- 
tion to xavodopaz is that it is elsewhere used only of fever, but 
the same objection might be made to the word cavyaritw, which 
also is commonly used of fever in profane Greek, but occurs four 
times in the N.T. (Mt. 13%, Mk. 46 Apoc. 16%°) of external 
heat, as in Epict. i. 6. 26 év ’Odupria & od xavpariverbe ; ov 
ctevoywpeicOe ; A similar explanation may be given of 
bununv woicOa. in 14. If we translate this with the 
A.V. ‘to have these things in remembrance, we give an 
unusual, but (as I have endeavoured to show in my note) 
not an impossible sense to the phrase. I think however 
that we may take it in its ordinary sense ‘to practise the mention 
(or ‘to make your mention’) of these things after my death.’ With 
regard to peAArjow (11%), I agree with Dr. Field in thinking that 
it makes no sense here, and that it has probably been written by 
error for the rare wedjow ‘I will take care to.’ Two objections 
are taken to the phrase ozrovdiv rapevoevéyxavtes (1) that the verb 
regularly used in periphrasis with oaovdyjy is the middle eiodé- 
pea Gar, and (2) that, in the compound zapecopépo, apd must mean 
‘secretly,’ as in rapevoedinaay Jude v. 4 and rapesrd£ovew 2 P. 2}. 
As to the second objection, zapd in composition is not limited to the 
meaning ‘secretly ;’ cf. Rom. 5° vouos maperofrOev ‘ the law came 
in beside,’ and see Schweighauser Lex. Polyb. under rapevodyo. 
Compare also the compounds srapeoPddrw, maperodéxXopat, 
mrapeappéw, mapersyxéw and other compounds quoted in my note on 
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2 P. 15. As to the voice, in Hellenistic Greek the force of the middle 
was very much forgotten, as we may see from the forms ovov- 
Sdow and éwdyovres quoted above (pp. xlviii f.) from this epistle ; 
and the parallels there adduced show that even writers of the best 
period did not shrink from using the active, where later Atticists 
insisted on the middle. The objection made to gw} is that, 
whereas it properly means ‘an irrational cry, it is used in 
2P. 18 of the divine utterance at the Transfiguration. This 
account of gwv however only applies when it is contrasted 
with oyos, as in Ignat. Hom. 2: by itself geovy stands not only 
for the bare sound, but also for the significant utterance, as in the 
Homeric @s dpa poévycev, and even for the thought apart from 
the utterance, as in Plato Protag. 341 B tiv YipoviSov doriy 
‘the saying of Simonides,’ Epict. iv. 1. 82 (after a quotation from 
Diogenes) todr’ éotiv édevOépov avdpis dori, Plut. Mor. 106 B 
évraida dy Tis EXKioere THY TOD Ywxpdtous davip, eb cuvercevéy- 
Katpev eis TO KoWov TAs atUYlas BaTe SiedécOas Td icov EKxacTor, 
aapévous dv Ttols mdelovs Tas éavTav NaBovtas drerOeiv. So 
Acts 137 dyvojoavres Tas hovds Tay rpodyntav tas Kata wav 
cdBBarov avaywocxopévas, Gen. 45% SceBo7On ) dovy (R.V. ‘the 
fame thereof) eis Tov oixov Papa, Aéyovtes Stt “Hxacw of 
aderdot "laond. 

Another word which has caused offence is puwrdlov. It is 
certainly not a common word; and if the use of uncommon words 
is to be imputed as a crime, then the author of 2 P. must be found 
guilty of this crime along with many of the greatest writers of all 
ages and countries. But such criticism is surely somewhat 
pedantic. What Englishman, writing naturally, ever stops to ask 
whether the word which occurs to him is to be found in a 
dictionary? Knowing himself to be a living embodiment of his 
native tongue, not bound by any external code, he fearlessly uses 
whatever expression may be needed to make his meaning clear to 
himself and to his readers, In the next place our record of the 
Greek of the first two centuries is very far from complete. Hence 
all we have to ask in reference to any unusual expression is simply 
(1) Was the idea worth expressing? (2) Couid it have been better 
expressed in any other way? In 2 P. 1° rugdds éorw pvwrdfor, 
the last word defines or limits the first : he who is without the virtues 
mentioned in 15” is blind, or, to put it more exactly, is short-sighted ; 
he cannot see the things of heaven, though he may be quick enough 
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in regard to worldly matters. Cf. what is said of the libertines in 2". 
The same characteristic is noted in Plato Rep. vi. 508 c auBrvar- 
Tovot Kal éyyis palvovrar tuprOv, but wuwmdlov gives a more 
exact expression of a finer thought. A similar criticism has been 
passed upon what appears to me an even more effective phrase, 
bPOarpovs eyovtes werTovs pouyarldos (24). In the note I have 
compared the saying of Timaeus ob« &pn Kdpas év rots bupacw 
éyetv, GXXA Tropvas, which gives the origin of woryadé8os in 2 P.; 
and the quotation from Arcesilaus, ‘ oculos inlecebrae voluptatisque 
plenos,’ which supplies the remaining words 6f@arpovs pearovs 
in the phrase of 2 P. Other words of extreme rarity are 
mapadpovia, é&épapya, Taprap6e, xvAtopuds on which see explanatory 
notes. The first is an irregular derivative from rapadppwv instead 
of the ordinary wapagpovnors. It was probably used in 2 P. 2% 
for the sake of the assonance with qrapavoula (éreyEww éoyev idlas 
mapavopulas: troliyiov apwvov .. . éx@dvcev THY Tod TpopHrou 
qrapadpoviav). The second takes the place of gwerovy in the 
quotation from Prov. 264. The verb é£epdw is used by Aquila in 
translating the same word, and the cognates dmepdw, éFepdw are 
comparatively common.1 The simple verb taprapéw occurs 
elsewhere only in Amphilochius (A.D. 370), the compound x«ata- 
taprapow is found in Sext. Empir. The substantive taprtapos 
occurs more than once in the LXX. and in Philo and Josephus, and 
is not unfrequent in later Christian writings. «xudsopos is found 
in Theodotion’s version of Prov, 2%. 

One reason for the use of these out-of-the-way forms may have 
been the desire of euphony, as zrapadpovia to correspond with 
mapavouia. So éépapa gives a better rhythm than éyerov, and 
«udicpov than Kidow in 2”, Kiwv émiotpéyras él 70 cov 
éépapa, xal “Ts rovcapévy cis kvdtopov BopBdpov. So too the 
word taptap@cas contributes greatly to the fine rhythmical 
effect of 2*8. What should be our judgment as to this attention 
to rhythm? If it involves disregard for the thought, if it 
endangers exactness and clearness of statement, or weakens 
the expression of emotion, simply in order to gratify the ear, 
we must allow that, in matters of importance, such a want of. 
seriousness would very much lower our opinion of the writer: 


_ | If the late Bp. Wordsworth is right in supposing that the proverb in 2 P, 22 
is an inexact quotation of two iambic lines 

eis WStov e&dpay’ émorpépas kbwv, 

AeAoupevn 8 bs eis pe par BopBépov, 
this would account for two out of these rare words. 
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but take such a case as our English Prayer book, who could dispute 
that the thought is made more, not less impressive, from the per- 
fection of the rhythm? There is no inconsistency between the 
two. Noble thought naturally tends to clothe itself in noble form, 
as we see in the fifteenth chapter of the first epistle to the Corinth- 
ians, and in St. James (see p. cexxviii of my Introduction to the 
latter). The difficulty which many of us have found in using the 
Revised Version arises just from this cause, that the form does not 
correspond to the thought. The general effect is at times weakened 
or destroyed by too close attention to insignificant detail, and by 
the erroneous assumption that every word or construction in one 
language must have an exact correspondence in another. 

It may be worth while just to run through the rest of the words 
which are found in 2 P. and in no other book of the N.T. Some 
of these are common in ordinary Greek, such as ddwous, dabns, 
amodetyw, apyéw, BopBopos, Bpadutys, éxdatote, émdryyedpa, 
érontns, KaTaKrvlo, On, peyadompeThs, péyiaTos, piacua, 
pvipn, OuiyrAn, Tapavopla, TNaGTOs, ceipd, ToLdade, bs, Pwopdpos, 
the wonder being, not why they are used in 2 P., but why they are 
excluded from the rest of the N.T. Some are classical but rare, 
as évkatoukéw, TodunTys. Others are fairly common in post- 
Aristotelian Greek, as dPecpos (Diod. Plut. Macc.), dcatdavatos 
(Polyb. Plut.), Suavydlw, eran as, evrpupaw, éEaxorovbew, érirvars, 
icdripos, Tapecdyw, omidos, Taxes, Teppdw. Some bear an 
unusual sense, as avyynpés, usually ‘dry’ and ‘squalid,’ used (not 
in 2 P. only) for ‘dark’; papos an old word for ‘blame, used 
in 2 P. in the sense of ‘blemish,’ which it bears in the LXX.; so 
dpopnrtos, used in Homer and elsewhere for ‘unblamable,’ means 
‘unblemished’ in 2 P; otpeSdAdw,an old word meaning to ‘twist’ or 
«wrench, used here metaphorically of wilful misinterpretation ; 
atnpuypos used of planetary stations (Diod. and Plut.), of rhetorical 
pauses (Dionys. H.), is used metaphorically of moral steadfastness 
in 2P, Among very rare words found in 2 P. may be mentioned 
dotipixtos, apparently found elsewhere only in Longinus ii. 2, 
but its use is really involved in that of ornpifw, just as much as 
that of any particular part of the verb would be; dvavdnros Luc. 
and Diog. L.; édey&s LXX. and Philostr. ; éwaasypovn da.rey. ; 
puacpos found elsewhere only in Wisdom and 1 Macc., Test. Levi 
17, Test. Benj. 8; ddéiyws occurs only thrice elsewhere ; porfyddv 
twice, see notes; yevdodiddoxados apparently first used in 2 P., 
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found in later writers. If we read peAjow with Dr. Field in 
2 P. 11, we have another extremely rare word to add to our list. 
We have also to take account of such rare constructions as dzrogevryw 
with the genitive in 14, though it is joined to the ordinary accusa- 
tive in 28 and 2; BoaStvw followed by ézrayyedias (3°) and 
dxatdmavortos followed by duaptias (2), both being classified 
above under the ‘genitive of the sphere.’ The combination of 
positive and superlative in 14 7d ria Kai péytora is rare but, as 
is shown in the note, not unparalleled in classical writings. 

Looking back on this list, we must certainly allow that 2 P. has 
an unusual percentage of out-of-the-way expressions. Of these some 
appear to me to be justifiable and convenient, such as dxatdzravoTos, 
dotypixtos, Sucvdntos, ereyEts, pmotyanris, oTnpuypwds, Yrevdobi8a- 
oKaXos ; some to be unnecessary, such as the Hebraic éuaarypovy 
and perhaps xavooda6at, which however does not read to me like 
an invention, but rather like a colloquialism or provincialism. 
por€ndov is a poetical word, which may be compared with the phrase 
trépoyna pataroTyTos (2**) and was perhaps borrowed -from Lyco- 
phron, or possibly from some Jewish or Christian poet of the time. 
I contess I see nothing in these peculiarities which should much 
affect our view of the value of 2 P., or which would in the least 
degree determine our judgment as to the merit of some new 
papyrus from Egypt, if they had been found there for the first 
time. 

In any case we find many parallels to these peculiarities of 2 P. 
in the list given below (pp. lxx f.) of words occurring in 1 P., which 
are not found elsewhere in the N.T. Such are aAXotpioericxoros, 
avaxvols, GVEKAGANTOS, aTporwToAnunTos, Sebofacuévn, eyKop- 
Roopat, euro, erepwrnua, wepiHects, auvmpecButepos. And 
the same holds good of St. Paul and of the epistle to the Hebrews. 
If these latter neologisms cause no difficulty, why should 
those of 2 Peter? The truth is,"each neologism must be tested 
and judged by itself. It is not the part of wisdom to refuse to 
listen to a prophet, or indeed to a poet or a philosopher, because 
he may not confine himself strictly to the language of common life. 

What must, I think, be regarded as a fault is the vagueness and 
ambiguity which run through so much of the epistle, partly in the 
use of pronouns, of which I have spoken above, partly in particles, 
e.g. #; in 18, which in my opinion refers to what precedes ;_ but 
there is something to be said for putting a full stop at the end of 
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the preceding verse, and a comma at the end of the 4th verse. So 
in the use of prepositions, we have éy éuyveces in (12, 2), dud 
THs émiyvacews (1°), els tiv émlyvwow (18) where it may be 
puzzling to catch the precise shade of meaning. If we read with 
WH. 814 S0&ns in 13, we have a succession of four phrases introduced 
by dia—8id tis erruyvdcews Tod Kadécavtos Huds did dd€ns Kal 
dperis, 8’ av Ta péyrota érrayyédpata Seddpnta, wa Si 
TovTwy yévnabe Ocias Kowwvol Picews, and it is difficult to get a 
clear conception of this quadruple causal relation. In the next 
clause aroguyovtes Tis ev TO Koopy ev értOvpia POopas, the first 
év has a local, the second a causative sense. Again, the sense 
varies in 18 Sixcacov jjryodpas, ep’ Scov cipl év ToUT@ TO TKNVOpLATL, 
Steyeiperv buds ev brropvycer, 2? ev ols ayvootow Bracdnpodvtes, 
év th pOopa aitav POaphoovtar, 2'8 Sehedfovaw év émiOupiass 
Tovs év wAdvy dvactpepopévous, 31 (émiotoAds) év als Sueyeipwo 
bpav év bropvnce tHv dudvotay. The force of the repeated év dé 
in 157 is not clear. So the meaning of dud in 35% ovdpavol joav 
éxrrarat cat yi cE Bdatos Kali d¢ UdaTos cuvertaca TO TOU Beod 
Adye: Oe oY 6 TOTE KOcpwos VdaTs KaTakAvabels didd€TO is not 
easy to make out. I think that in the former verse it is equivalent 
to wera£v, in the latter the plural dy is so ambiguous that it seems 
necessary to read 6v, referring to the preceding Adyo. In 117 
havis evexOeians vd THs peyadomperots S6&s we should 
probably read dé. In 3? Blass thinks it necessary to insert dia 
after THs, ‘the Lord’s command given through the apostles.” In 
3 the repeated ad gives two superior limits, the disappearance 
of the ‘ fathers’ (itself a very ambiguous term) and the foundation 
of the world. The excessive and sometimes not very perspicuous 
use of prepositions and the predilection for long complicated 
sentences are not confined to 2 P. Both are marked features of 1 P. 
and of the Pauline epistles, especially those to the Romans and 
Ephesians. 
There is much dispute as to the meaning of crovxeta in 31%, of 
dpery in 13 and 1, and as to the force of raxyev7 in 1 and 2', whether 
it should be translated ‘sudden’ or ‘speedy,’ also as to the allusion 
contained in the words xaOa@s 6 Kupios ebjAwoév pot. In 1* are 
we to take SedHpnras as passive or middle? The latter is in 
accordance with SeSwpnuévns in 1°, the former makes better sense. 
Tn 13 is 6 xaXécas to be understood of God or of Christ? How 
are we to understand ras Aovwas ypadds (8%)? In 1%, ey rH. 
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mapovon adhyeia should we read wapaso0etcn with Spitta? In 
28 how is rods dAbyws drodevyovtas Tovs év TAdVY avacTpedpo- 
pévous related to the words which follow (2), droguydvtes Ta 
pidopata ToD Kocpov ? 

I must refer to my notes for the questions which have been 
raised as to the interpretation of 1! rots iadtipov AaXodow Tiotiv 
év Suxatocbvy Tov @eod jar, 2 tov ayopdcavta avdtovs Searorny 
dpvovpevot, 2" Saas Bracdnpuodyres, 1 éyowev BeBardrepov Tov 
mpopytixoy Aovyov, 1 gws ob Huspa Svavydon Kal Pwoddpos 
dvareirn, 3" eis Hucpav aidvos. 

Sometimes the difficulty lies in determining the construction, as 
in 2)8, SexedLovow év émiOupias capKds doeyelats: does capKes 
depend on the preceding or on the following word! In 3° AavOaves 
avtovs TovTo Oédovras is todro subject to AavOdve: or object to 
Pérovtas? In 3? reOnoavpicpévor ciciv mupl Typodpevor eis Hpépay 
xpioews, on which of the participles does aupé depend? The 
difficulties’culminate in 2!°18, which might seem to be intentionally 
left obscure. For an attempt to deal with them I must refer to 
my notes, but I will add a further remark about the remarkable 
antithetical phrase ddccovpwevor picOdv adixias. This evidently 
refers on to Balaam in 2%, who was tempted to do wrong by the 
rewards offered by Balak, but afterwards missed those rewards 
on account of his failure to curse Israel. It must however 
have some connexion with 2", which speaks of brute beasts 
born for capture and destruction, and it would seem that the bait, 
which brings about their death, is compared to the pleasures of 
sin by which the libertines are tempted to their own ruin (cf. 
SeredLovow in 2118), The instinct of animals leads them to be 
caught and killed by other animals or by man. Man, the rational 
animal, definitely aiming at pleasure, wealth, or power, by doing 
what he knows to be wrong, is cheated of the reward of his 
iniquity, like Ahab or Macbeth, by the inevitable law of retribu- 
tion: 9 émiOupia avddaBodca Tite. dpapriav, 4 88 dpaptia 
dmotehecOeioa drroxvel Odvarov. The meaning of the words 
abixta, adtxéw is a little forced for the sake of the antithesis. 

T am far from saying that there is nothing to counterbalance the 
obscurities of our Epistle. Perhaps no part of it has given 
occasion for more discussion than the passage on prophecy, espe- 
cially those words of deep meaning which Dr. Arnold has made the 
foundation of his lectures on the subject, waéca mpodytela ypadiis 
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iSias émidvcews od ylvetat: od yap Oedypate dvOpwmov AvéxOn 
mpopnteta woré. For brevity and for profundity, it seems to me, 
these words are not unworthy of the Apostle in whose name they 
are written. So other phrases to which objection has been taken 
as obscure seem to me full of instruction for those who will take 
the pains to think over them. I would instance especially 1*4, 
where the calling of the Lord is said to have come through the 
goodness which shone out in His life and character, and which is 
the living source of all the promises. 


f2 


CHAPTER IV 
RELATION BETWEEN 1 PETER AND 2 PETER 


JEROME remarks on the difference between the two epistles 
which bear the name of St. Peter in his Seript. Eccles. 1: ‘Scripsit 
Petrus duas epistolas quae catholicae nominantur, quarum secunda 
a, plerisque eius esse negatur propter stili cum priore dissonantiam’ ; 
and again in his letter to Hedibia (Epist. cxx. cap. 11): ‘Duae 
epistolae quae feruntur Petri stilo inter se et charactere discrepant 
structuraque verborum. Ex quo intellegimus pro necessitate 
rerum diversis eum usum interpretibus. That Peter made use of 
an interpreter is asserted by Papias, who reports (ap. Eus. HZ. 
iii, 39) that John the Elder used to say Mdpxos peév éppnveutns 
Tlérpov yevopuevos boa euvnpdvevce axpiBas eyparrev, ov pévTor 
tafe ta bro Xpiotod i rexOévta 7 mpayOévta: ob'te yap 
HKovee Tov Kupiov oUTE TapnKoNOvOncev avT@. So Irenaeus iii. 1 
(after the death of Peter and Paul in Rome) Mdpxos, 6 wabyrijs 
kal épunvevtys Ilétpov, kal adtos ta bo Tétpov xynpvocopeva 
éyypagas tuiv mapadédwxe. To the same effect Clement of 
Alexandria in the Sixth Book of the Hypotyposes (ap. Eus. H.E. ii. 
15) says tooodTo 8 éréXaprypev tais t&v axpoatay tod Iérpou 
Siavolats eboeBeias éyyos, ds py 7H elodwak ixavds éyew 
apxeiabas axof pynde TH aypddy Tod Oeiov knpiyparos SidacKkadla, 
mapakrnoert dé mavtolais Mdpxov, ob 10 ebayyédvov péperat, 
axorovbov éyra Iétpov Auraphoat ws dv Kal did ypadis brouynua 
THs dia Noyou mapadofetans adtois Kxatareirpou (? katadelyrat) 
SidacKxarias, wi mporepov Te dveivat }) Katepydcacba Tov avbpa, 
kal tadTy aitlovs yerécOar ths tod Neyouevov Kata Mdpxov 
evayyediou ypadijs (cf. 2 Pet. 1%). And Tertullian (Adv. Mare. 
iv. 5): ‘Marcus quod edidit Evangelium Petri affirmatur, cuius 
interpres Marcus.’ We read of another interpreter of Peter named 
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Glaucias, by whom Basileides claimed to have been taught (Clem. 
Al. Strom. vii. § 106). 

Do the facts then confirm the idea that, on the supposition of 
both epistles being written by the same person, the author in 
writing them made use of different interpreters to put his ideas 
into Greek, whether by way of revision of his own rough draft, 
or in regard to the entire Greek rendering of what he may have 
uttered or written in Aramaic? We will begin with instances of 
likeness in the vocabulary employed. 

2 P 1? ydpus byiv cat eipyjvn mrANOvvbedn, is found also in 1 P 1% 
2 P 1? rod carécavtos jas id: d6£y may be compared with 
1P1% xara tov xarécavta judas aytov, tb. 29 tod éx aKdtovs 
bpas xarécavtos eis TO Oavpacrov avTov das, tb. 27, 3° eis TodTO 
exAROnTe, ib. 5! 6 Kadécas buds eis THY alwvioy avtod ddEav. 
2P 1 BeBalavy ipav thy KAjow Kal éxroynv ToeioOau, cf. 1 P 1 
exdextols twapemidnuows, 24 rapa Oe@ éxrextos, 2° yévos éxrexTov. 
2 P 17 ob yap Oerjpats avOpedmov nvéxOn mpodnteia moré, GAG 

.. AdAncav ard Oeod avOpwio, cf. 1 P 2% obtws daly 76 
Oédnpa Tod Oeod, 3” ef Oérot TO OéANpa To Oeod, 4? Perr part Oeod 
Tov érridostrov Bidaat Xpovov, 4° nata Td OéAnpa TOD Oeod, 2 P 28 
Seredfovcw év ériOupiais capxds aoedyetais, 1b. 2? moddol 
éEaxorovOjoovew abrav tals aaedyelats, cf. 1 P48 wemopevpévous 
év doedyelais, émiOupiars. 2 P 1% ésrémras yevnOévtes Tijs 
éxetvou peyarevdrntos, cf, 1 P 2%? iva éx Tov Kadav Epywy évromred- 
ovtes S0€dcawct Tov Oedy, 3? éromtevovtes THY AyvnY avactpopiyy 
byav. 2 P 3 demos Kat dueuntot, 1 P 1? dpwapos al domeros. 
2 P 2" dxataraterous dwaptias, cf.1 P 44 wéravtas dpaprias. 

Other resemblances may be more summarily given. 

dyardw 2P (1),1P (4). dydry 2P(1),1 P (8). ayamrnrés 
2 P (6),1 P (2). dysos 2 P (5), 1 P (8). aderpos 2 P (2), 1 P (1). 
Gixos 2P(1),1 P (1). def 2P(1),1 P(1). aidv 2 P(1), 1 PCS). 
aiwvos 2 P (1),1 P (1). drnOeca 2P (2),1 P (1). arnOxs 2 P (1), 
1P(). duapria2 P(1),1P (6). duaprdvw 2 P (1), 1 P (1). 
avactpépouas 2 P (1),1P (1). dvacrpody 2 P (2), 1 P (6), only 
five times besides in the whole N.T. dvOpwmos 2 P (4), 1 P (5). 
dmdbecis 2 P (1), 1 P (1), nowhere else in N.T. daroddvpe 
2P(2),1P (1). dpe 2P (3), 1 P (1) pl., only once besides in 
N.T. doeBjs 2 P(2),1 P (1). doéryeva 2 P (3), 1 P (1). 
domtros 2 P (i), 1 P (1), only twice besides in N.T. ad&dvo 
2P (1, 1 P (1). Pracdnpéw 2 P (3), 1 P (1). yoaors 
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2P(3),1P (1). ypady 2 P (2),1P (1). ypddo 2 P (2), 1 P (2). 
Seomorys 2 P (1) of God, 1 P (1) of man. 8Adw 2 P (1), 1 P (1). 
Sidvora 2P(1),1P (1). Sleavos 2 P(4),1P (8). Scxaroodvn 
2P (4), 1P (2). 80 2P(3),1P (1). d6fa 2 P (5), 1 P (10). 
SodAos 2 P(2),1 P (1). Sdvapss 2 P (3), 1 P (2). elpjrn 2 P (2), 
1P (8). édxmrimtm 2 P(1),1P (1). érevepia 2 P (1), 1 P (1). 
érOupia 2P (4),1 P (4). émrictpépo 2 P(1), 1 P(1). epyon 
2 P (2),1 P (2). &cxaros 2 P (2), 1 P.(2). ebdplioxopas 2 P (27), 
1 P(2). fay 2P(1),1P (2). suépa 2 P (11),1 P (3). Oérnpa 
2P(1),,1P (4). dso 2P (1), 1 P (2). tdsos 2 P (7), 1 P (2). 
ioxyts 2P(1),1P (1). «xaOds 2P (2), 1P (1). xaréw 2 P (1), 
1P(6). «apdia 2P (2),1 P (8). «rérrys 2P(1),1 P(1). xouwvds 
2P(1),1P (1). xoptfopar 2P(12),1 P (2). xdopos 2 P (5), 
1P (3). «peitrov 2P(1),1 P (1). xpiva 2 P(1),1 P (1). xrions 
2P (1), 1P(1).. Aadéw 2P (2), 1 P (2). rAapBdvw 2 P (2), 
1P(1). rAads 2P(1),1 P (2). Adyos 2P (4),1 P (7). paxpo- 
Oupia 2 P (1),1 P(1). of8a 2P (8),1 P (2). dats 2 P (1), 
1P(1). od 2P(1),1 P (1). odpaves s. 2 P (1), 1 P (2), pil. 
2P (5), 1P (1). oftws 2 P (2), 1 P (2). dfOarpes 2 P (1), 
1P (1). wapadismps 2 P(2),1 P (1). mapépyopas 2 P(1), 1 P (1). 
metpaopos 2P(1),1 P (2). lotus 2 P (2),1 P (5). mravdopar 
2P(1),1P (1). wAnOdvo 2 P (1), 1 P (1). avedpa 2 P (1), 
1P (8). opevowar 2 P (2),1 P (3). woré 2 P (2),1 P (3). rod 
2P(1),1P (1). wpoywaonwo2P (1),1 P (1). apodrrns 2 P (2), 
1P (1). wparov 2P (2),1 P (1). wip 2P (1), 1 P(A). pie 
2P(1),1P (2). cdp&2P (2),1P (7). oxdros 2 P (1), 1 P 1). 
otnpitoe 2 P (1),1 P (1). cupBalvw 2P (1), 1 P (1). ocwrnpia 
2P(1),1P (4). réeva 2 P(1),1 P (2). rep 2 P (1),1 P (3). 
tipwos 2 P (1), 1 P (1). ddwp 2 P (2),1 P (1). vies 2 P (1), 
1P(1). datvw act. 2 P(1),m.1P (1). pépopar 2 P (4), 1 P (1). 
pirraderpia 2 P (2),1 P (1). xdpes 2 P (2), 1 P (10). Total 100. 

Words used in 1 P not in 2 P3 

ayabds (7), ayaborroéw (4), *dyaOorosla (1), *ayaborosds (1), 
dyaddudo (3), dydte (1), dysacuos (1), dyvitw (1), dyvos 
(1), dyvora (1), dyvwoia (1), *adeAghorns (2), ddixas (1), *GSoXo05 
(1), a0 Euros (1), alua (2), *aicyponepdas (1), aicydvopas (1), 
aitéw (1), dxpoywviaios (1), dddjAwv (4), *ddAXOTPLOEMLaKOTOS 


2 ‘Words to which * is prefixed are not found in the N.T. except in 1 P. 
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(1), *dwapdvrivos (1), *dudpavtos (1), duaptwrds (1), dulavros 
(1), apvos (1), auwpos (1), dvayyé\rAw (1), *dvayervdw (2), 
*dvaycacrtas (1), *avafovvume (1), *avaravopa: (1), dvdoracis 
(2), dvadépw (2), *avayvars (1), *dvexdddAntos (1), dvev (2), drip 
(3), avOéarnps (1), dvOog (2), dvOpemwwos (1), dvri (1), dvTi8cKos 
(1), *avriXodopéw (1), dvtierda copa: (1), dvtiruTos (1), dvurrdxpuros 
(1), darak (1), daresOéw (4), drretéw (1), drexdéyopas (1), dréxo m, 
(1), amicréw (1), *arroyivopas (1), drrodidmps (2), arrodoxipato 
(2), droO@vicKnw (1), aroxadvrTw (3), aroxddvypis (8), drodoyia 
(1), *amrovéuo. (1), amrocréAd@ (1), drroTiBeuas (1), *apocwmo- 
Ajprtws (1), dpyvptov (1), dpxerds (1), dots (2), *aptuyévuntos (1), 
*apyeroiuny (1), dpyouas (1), doers (1), domdLopar (2), dowria 
(1), a&ppov (1), apOaptos (3), Bdmricua (1), Bacireds (2), 
Bacirevos (1), *Biow (1), BovAnpa (1), Bpépos (1), yara (1), 
yévos (1), yevopas (1), yA@ooa (1), yoryyvapds (1), ypnyopéw (1), 
yury (3), *yvvasxeios (1), ywvia (1), dénous (1), Séov (1), Se&ca 
(1), 8aBoros (1), Staxovéw (3), Suacropa (1), Svat @bw (1), duxatas 
(1), Ssd7e (3), Stodxw (1), Soxtuaho (1), Soxdusov (1), ddr0s (3), 
SoEdfw (4), eyyilw (1), éyelpw (1), *éyxouRoopac (1), vos (8), 
elSwdAonaTpia (1), elite (2), Exaaros (2), éxdixnoss (1), éxtyréw (1), 
éxxriva (1), éxrexrdés (4), Exovoiws (1), *éerevps (1), éxrevds 
(1), éAeéw (2), Ereos (1), eAeUAepos (1), eAmifw (2), érmis (38), 
| *éumdony (1), *évdvarg (1), éykorrw (1), evvora (1), &vtipos (2), 
évetriov (1), *éFayyéArw (1), *€Eepavvdw (1), éEovala (1), eadev 
(1), érawwos (2), érraxonovbéw (1), *érrep@rnua (1), éarnpedfw (1), 
émecens (1), émiOupéw (1), érixaréw (1), *érexadduppa (1), 
*érinovtos (1), *éarepaptupéw (1), éeemoféw (1), éemipirTw 
(1), émtoxoréw (1), éaricxomy (1), émicxomos (1), éwiredéw (1), 
ézrotxodopuéw (1), *érromredw (2), épavvdw (1), Erospos (2), éroduas 
(1), edayyerifopuas (3), edaryyédsov (1), edAoyéw (1), edAOYyHTOs (1), ed- 
Noryta (1), evapdadextos (1), edamdayyvos (1), Séw (7), Snror7}s (1), 
fntéw (2), Sporroréw (1), Hyena (1), Aovyeos (1), Pavardw (1), Oav- 
paotos (1), Oepersow (1), Opié (1), Ovaia (1), taopac (1), *ieparevpa 
(2), iuaroov (1), tornps (1), tyvos (1), eaO6 (1), easpos (4), kaxia (2), 
Kaxorrotéw (1), xaxomrotds (3), Kaxds (4), Kaxdw (1), ards (3), 
kadintw (1), KataBory (1), Kxatawcxiva (1), Kataxupiedo 
(1), caradaréw (2), katadradia (1), catarivo (1), cataprife (1), 
katacKevdtw (1), catepydfouas (1), xepdaive (1), eepary (1), «y- 
ptoow (1), xuBwros (1), **réos (1), KANpovopew (1), «Anpovopia (1), 
Kdjpos (1), cocvwvéw (1), eokabifw (1), corpuéw (1), *eparacos (1), 
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Kpatos (2), cpive (4), epumros (1), *xrdaTys (1), e@pos (1), A€wv (1), 
rlO0s (5), Aoy/Gouae (1), Aoyexos (1), Adysov (1), Aocdopéw (1), 
rowdopia (1), Avaréw (1), Aw (1), AvTpdowas (1), paxapios (2), 
pdptus (1), wdrasos (1), wéree (1), wévw (2), wéptpva (1), wndé 
(3), wndeds (1), unxére (1), pores (1), povoy (1), *uarwy (1), 
vexpos (4), véos (1), vndw (3), Eevifw (2), Eévos (1), Enpaive (1), 
Evrov (1), olxéryns (1), olxodopéw (2), olxdvopuos (1), olxos (2), 
*olvopduyia (1), detw (1), drcyos (4), dpolws (3), *ouoppor (1), 
éverdit@ (1), dvoua (2), *orrAifopar (1), Strws (1), opdw (1), dogs 
(1), ods (1), 7dOnua (4), wapaxaréw (3), rapaxvTto (1), mapari- 
Ont (1), wapemridnpos (2), maporxia (1), rdpotxos (1), wdaye (12), 
*natpomapdootos (1), wavw (2), wéurw (1), mepiéxym (1), 
*qrepiOeats (1), repitratéw (1), wepemroinoss (1), wérpa (1), meoredo, 
(3), muotés (8), wAnOos (1), wvevpatixes (2), movKiros (2), 
mrotuaive (1), wovpny (1), wotpyiov (2), wotes (2), roAvTeAHs (1), 
morvTios (1), *adros (1), mpav’s (1), wpavrys (1), wpecBdtepos 
(2), wpoBarov (1), rpoyvaces (1), *arpoddpes (1), *apopaptipopat 
(1), tpocdye (1), rpocépyopmas (1), rpdckoppa (1), rporKxdrre (1), 
mpoowrrov (1), mpotepov (1), rpodpynted (1), *xrénaots (1), ripwots 
(1), pavtiopds (1), *Adzos (1), capeecds (1), *cPevdw (1), cxdvdarov 
(1), oxedos (1), cxodrds (1), *orropd (1), otepeds (1), orépavos 
(1), eréua (1), crpatevopat, (1), *ovpmabys (1), cvvetdyors (8), 
*euvexrextos (1), cuvedrnpovdmos (1), *ovvotxém (1), *ouvmpec- 
Burepos (1), cuvoynpuatifopar (1), auvtpéxw (1), coef (2), cOpa 
(1), coppovéw (1), razrewos (1), Tarrecvoppoodrn (1), *rarrewodpav 
(1), tazretvéw (1), Tapdoow (1), *rede/ws (1), TéAOS (4), Topaw (2), 
tovvartiov (1), Tuzos (1), draxoy (3), Uraxotw (1), drepéxw (1), 
brepnpavos (1), *daroypappos (1), vrdxptots (1), *iaroALpadvw (1), 
vTopéva (2), Urrotdcaw (6), bmropépw (1), UYrdw (1), pavepdw (2), 
POaprds (2), POdvos (1), *PrraserAgos (1), PoRéouar (3), PoBos 
(5), povevs (1), Ppovpéw (1), PuvraKy (1), Paws (1), yalpw (1), yapa 
(1), xXdpropa (1), xeiros (1), xetp (1), xopmyéw (1), ydpros (3), 
xpnaords (1), Xpertiavds (1), xpdvos (4), xpuaiov (3), *dpvopas (1), 
wore (2). Total 369, of which 59 occur only in 1 P. among the 
writings of the N. T. 


Words used in 2 P not in 1 P. 

ayvoéw (1), dyopdlm (1), dducéw (1), ddiaia (2), *20ecpos (2), 
aipeats (1), dxapmos (1), *axatamavotos (1), dxox (1), dxode (1), 
adoyos (1), *dAwars (1), *apabys (1), dudprnua (1), *audpnros (1), 
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dvatéddw (1), dvowos (1), dvudpos (1), amdry (1), *drodevyw (3), 
dmwrea (5), *dpyéw (1), apyds (1), dpvéopas (1), dpxatos (1), 
‘apy (1), *dartipuetos (2), avOddns (1), *adypunpds (1), dpwvos (1), 
Bacavitw (1), Bactrcia (1), BéBaros (2), BAdodnpos (1), *Bréupa 
(1), *BépBopos (1), Bovropas (1), Bpaddve (1), *Bpaduris (1), 
yevyd (1), yf (+), yevrdonw (2), yowpitw (1), yuuvatw (1), def (1), 
Sevrepos (1), Seapwéva (1), *Scavydtw (1), dieye/pw (2), Sovrdw (1), 
*Suaventos (1), Swpéouar (2), eirvxpuvys (1), els (3), elaodos (1), 
*éxdatote (1), éeAoy7 (1), *xmaras (2), Ehavvw (1), *éreyEss (1), 
ues (1), *urravypwovn (1), éurraierns (1), éumréxw (1), *éveator- 
xéw (1), évtor7 (2), *évtpupaw (1), *eEaxorovbéw (8), *éEépapa (1), 
&odos (1), ewayyeria (2), émaryyérropar (1), *erdyyedwa (2), 
émdryw (1), ériywwdonw (2), émiyvwats (4), *érirvors (1), erea Tory 
(2), émtyopnyéw (2), *éardmrys (1), Eoyomuas (1), eros (2), eddonéw 
(1), evOus adj. (1), edaéBaa (4), edoeRrjs (1), &es prep. (1), Sédos 
(2), tion (1), Hrydopar (4), 48q (1), ABorr} (1), Fee (1), rrdowas (2), 
Oeios (2), Onoaupilw (1), *icotipos (1), eaapiopos (1), Kablornue 
(1), eatvds (2)xadzep (1), cards (1), *xataxrUlw (1), KataxAvopos 
(1), cataxpive (1), catarelrw (1), Katarovéw (1), catdpa (1), nata- 
atpody (1), catappovéw (1), xatotxéw (1), *xavodopas (2), eipv& 
(1), «Afjous (1), coupdopas (1), eordtw (1), xpiois (4), *evdAucpuds 
(1), cdwy (1), cardw (1), Aayydvw (1), AavOdvw (2), Aéyw (1), 
*\On (1), Novrds (1), Novw (2), AVyvos (1), AUw (3), Haxpodupéw 
(1), #4dAcora (1), warXrov (1), waTaroTys (1), weyarevoTns (1), *weya- 
Nompemns (1), *uéysotos (1), welSav (1), werrds (1), weTdvora (1), 
*uiacua (1), *psacpos (1), memvyoKxopar (1), prods (2), *uviun 
(1), woryanrds (1), wd00s (1), *uvw@mdtw (1), *udpos (1), vvora&o (1), 
dyS005(1), 6805 (4), *6Adyws(1), *oudyrn (1),d7r¢o@(1), drrov(1), dpos 
(1), aos (1), waraz (1), warwy (1), *rapavopia (1), *rapagpovia (1), 
mapetpe (2) *rapecodyw (1), *rapecadépw (1), mapotpia (1), rapov- 
aia (3), ryyy (1), wAdvy (2), *arAaaros (1), wrACovd fw (1), wreove- 
Ela (2), mrovaiws (1), wodts (1), woramds (1), poerpypuévos (1), 
mpocdoxdw (3), mpocéyw (1), mpopyteta (2), mpopytixds (1), 
mpatos (1), mraiw (1), wupow (1), *pougndov (1), pdouas (2), 
*reipa (al. cetpds) (1), cxjvopa (2), copia (1), copifo (1), cmeddw 
(1), cwlros (1), crovddlo (3), orovdy (1), *ornpiypds (1), oTos- 
xeiov (2), *otpeBrdw (1), cuvamdyw (1), cvvevwyéopas (1), 
cuviatnust (1), cwrrp (5), *raprapow (1), raxtvds (2), *reppde (1), 
*ryxopat (1), *roudade (1), *rodpntys (1), Témos (1), Tore (1), 
Tpéuw@ (1), tpvdy (1), ruprds (1), drdpxyw (3), Urdderypa (1), 
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broliytov (1), bropspynoKe (1), brdpvyots (2), bropovn (2), brro- 
atpépa (1), *5s(1), peiSopar (2), POéyryouas (2), pOeipw (1), POopa (4), 
guvrdcow (2), puarkds (1), Pdors (1), Povy (3), *pwaddopos (1), 
xetpwv (1), yopéw (1), *evdodiSdoxnaraos (1), yrevdorpopyrys (1). 
Total 230, of which 56 occur only in 2 P among the writings of 
the N.T. 

It will be observed that, as regards the vocabulary, the number 
of agreements is 100 as opposed to 599 disagreements, i. the 
latter are just six times as many as the former. And if 
we examine some of the latter, we shall find much to confirm 
Jerome’s view that, whatever may be the case as to the subject- 
matter of the two epistles—a question which will be shortly 
considered—at all events the Greek of the one is not by the same 
hand as the Greek of the other. This is especially shown by the 
different terms used for the Second Advent—which occupies so 
large a space in both epistles. In 2 P the term zapovola is 
used for this in 118, éyvopicapev bpiv THY Tod Kupiov Nuav Suvapiy 
Kal Tapovaiayr, i.e. it formed the subject of the Apostles’ teaching ; 
in 3 it is said that in the last days scoffers shall appear who will 
make a mock of the promised Advent, asking wrod éotev 7) érayyedia 
Ths jwapovaias avrod ; and in 3 the disciples are bidden to look 
forward to and to hasten tiv mapovelay tis Tod Oeod Hpyépas. 
The same word is used four times in Mt. 24 of the Coming of the 
Son of Man, in James 5%8, in 1 Joh. 2%, and by Paul in 1 Cor. 
15%, and six times in the Epistle to the Thessalonians. It is also 
the word commonly used by later writers. On the other hand, 1 P 
uses dzroxdAvyis for the Advent in 1’ that the trial of your faith 
may be found for praise and honour and glory év azroxadvyes Inood 
Xpiorov; in 43, where it is said that the joy of sharing in the 
sufferings of Christ leads on to the joy év 7H dmroxaduwee rhs So&ns 
avrov ; in 1” éAricate éml thy Pepomevyy byiv yapiv év droxadurwres 
*Incod Xpiorod, where the revelation is not limited to that of the 
Day of the Lord, in Hort’s words ‘The grace is ever being brought, 
and brought in fresh forms, in virtue of the continuing and pro- 
gressing unveiling of Jesus Christ.’ Of, 15, ‘kept through the 
power of God’ eis cwrnpiay éroiuny aroxadup@ivar ev Kaip@ 
écxato, 5! 6 THs pmeAdNovans aroxadvrrecbat SoEns Kolvwves. 
Hort adds that the phrase goes back to our Lord’s words in Lk. 17 
‘In the day when the Son of Man is revealed.’ It is used by St. 
Paul in the same sense 1 Cor. 17,2 Th. 17. There can be no doubt 
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that, of the two, droxdduws is the finer and richer phrase, imply- 
ing, in Hort’s words (on 1 P 15), that ‘Revelation is always in the 
strictest sense an unveiling of what already exists, not the coming 
into existence of that which is said to be revealed.’ If 2 P pre- 
ceded 1 P, we might suppose that the writer subsequently adopted 
the superior phrase, but, as we shall see, the facts of the case are 
decidedly in favour of the priority of 1 P. 

Another word used for the Second Advent with much the same 
force as dvroxadvTTo 18 gavepdw in 1 P 54 gavepwbévtos Tod 
apxvrotpmevos Kopsetae Tov auapdvtwov ths S6—ns atépavorv. It 
is also used of the First Advent in 1 P 1°. 

It is perhaps worth noting that while dya0ds, dyaGorrovs, 
ayaborovéw, dyabomola, and KaKos, Kakia, KaKxdw, Kako- 
mods, Kaxotrolém are found in 1 P, no representative of 
either group occurs in 2 P. Other words denoting good 
qualities which are found in both epistles are dytos, démazos 
Sixatocvvn, édevOepia, paxpoOuuia, yvdous. Found in 2 P only 
are evoeBrs, evaéBera, éyxpdteva, émiyvwots, weTdvoia; copia, 
ornpiypos. Found only in 1 P are ayvos, dvuméxpitos, ayad- 
Audomat, emiecKns, eVaTrrAayXVOS, EVAOYéw, NAUXLOS, KAOS, VAdW, 
Gpoppov, mictés, mictedo, Tvevpatixds, mpais, mpavTys, 
mpodvuws, otepeds TH TicTE, cuuTAaOys, cwppovéw, cuveldnors 
dyad, Tatreivés, TaTrevvoppwr, Tarrevvodpoatvyn, UTaxoy, UTroTda- 
coat, PoBos, yalpw, yapd, yapiopa, ypnards, Xpiatiavds. Words 
denoting bad qualities found in both are duaptdvew, dpapria, 
ddixos, doeBys, acédyeta, Bracdnuéw, ériOvpia, cap—. Found 
in 2P only are dyvodw, addixla, adixéw, AHecpos, aipecis, 
dpabis, dudprnpa, dvopos, amrdrn; ar@dea, apyds, -éw, doT7- 
pextos, av0ddys, BrAdodnuos, éwmrasypovn, éumaixtys, puwTalwov, 
mapavopla, rapappovia, wreovela, TodunTis, Tpupy, évTpupda, 
-tuprds, POopd. Found in 1 P only are dyvoia, aOéuttos, arevéo, 
dmictéw, dyvecia, adpwv, dpaptwdrds, addoTpLoerioKxoTos, 
aicxpoxepdas, dowtia, yoyyvapes, eidwraTpla, éwnpealw, KaTa- 
Narkw, -radia, KepSaivw, Kduos, AoiSopéw, -pla, Avméw, otvo- 
druyla, wéT0s, MpdcKoppa, WpoTKOTTH, TTONTLS, PUTS, capKiKes, 
oxdvdarov, cxords, Tapdoow, brepipavos, irrdxpiors, POdvos, 
goveds. Many similar contrasts might be obtained from the lists 
given above, but I will only mention one more, «. the predilection 
of 1P for compounds in ody, such as cuprabys, cvveldnars, 
auverdexTos, TVVKANPOVSmoS, TUVOLKéw, TUVaXNUATICOMaL, TUV- 
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mpecRutepos, ouvtpéyw, while 2 P has only cuvarayo, 
cuvevmyéopat and cuviernu, of which the last has lost its proper 
power. 

Some of the words in the above lists are more or less synonym- 
ous ; the use of others betrays a difference of feeling, or character, 
or experience, in the writers. Examples of the former are d0ecpos 
2 P for d0éuitos 1 P; é€axorovbéw 2 P for éraxorovbéw 1 P; 
emixopnyéw 2 P for yopnyéw 1 P; rryéopar 2 P for AoyiLoua: 1 P; 
juépa 2P for juépa, xacpos, and ypdvos 1 P; dyopatw 2 P for 
AvTpdopar 1 P; da’ apyfs xticews 2 P with Mk. for wpo xata- 
Borhs xkécpov 1 P with Paul; éwéarns 2 P for waprus 1 P; 
virdderypa 2 P for dardypaupos 1 P; ai wddat duaptia 2 P 
for ai mpotepov értOupiac 1 P; wotamos 2 P for motos 1 P; 
mraioa 2 P for wpoaxortw 1 P. Words significative of a 
difference of mind and feeling are éAwés and éAmifo in 1 P, 
which are inadequately represented by dopuovy and mpoodondw 
in 2 P; as also words and phrases referring to the pattern set 
before us in the earthly life of Christ, to His atoning sacrifice, 
His visit to the spirits in prison, His resurrection and ascension, 
His throne of glory in heaven. Such phrases are pavtiopos 
aiparos 1 P12, réwov alua as duvod dudpov 1", érabev imép hyper 
1 P 2) epi duaptiay aréOavev, Sixatos brép adicwv 3%, way7- 
para (cf. especially 138, 272%, 318 44:13, 51), avdotacis ex vexpav 
13, cf. 12 6 éyelpas adrov é« vexpav nai Sd€av adta Sods, 37% 
80 dvactdcews "Inco Xpiotot, 3% bs eotw ev Seka @cod 
mopevbels eis ovpaver, bTotayévTwy avT@ ayyédwv Kal éEovoray. 

Sometimes we have particular scenes in our Lord’s life, or 
sayings of His called up before us. Thus the phrase dvafwod- 
Hevot Tas dodvas THs Scavocas (1%) reminds us of Lk. 12% 
éctwcav tov ai dagves repretwopévar, while that most 
picturesque and remarkable phrase éyxopBooacbe tarewodpo- 
avvnv (5°) reminds us of Christ’s girding himself before washing 
the feet of His disciples (Joh. 135) and of His injunction 
to them to follow His example (13"). The word dpysroiunp, 
with its accompaniments, vrotwalvw, roi, motpviov, mpoBata, 
reminds us of the parables of the Lost Sheep and the Good 
Shepherd, and of the charge to Peter wo/uaiwe ta mpoRatid pov. 
Perhaps adros ornpi€e. in 1 P 5”, and the cognate words in 2 P 
may have a reference to another charge in Lk. 22°, erypucov Tovs 
aderqpovs. And the phrase év ov« isovtes ayardte, eis bv apte 
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py Op@vres mirtevovtes bé dyaddGte (1 P 18) naturally recalls the 
words addressed to Thomas, 671s édépaxds pe tremiareveas ; 
paxdpior ot py iSovtes Kal miotevcavtes. When we read 
brordynte waon avOpwrivy Ktice dia Tov Kipuov . . . ws Qeod 
dodAoe (1 P 23516), our thoughts naturally go back to the rule laid 
down by the Master in Mt. 17 %* as to the payment of the 
half-shekel, and the words in Mt. 2271, ‘Render therefore unto 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s and unto God the things that 
are God’s. So when we read 1 P 58 vipare, ypnyopicate, ott 6 
avridtcos tov SuaBoros mepuratel, SyTov Twa KaTamteiv, we 
naturally think of our Lord’s warnings in Lk. 22%! and in Mt. 2641, 
ypnyopeite Kal mpocetxerbe, iva py eicédOnte eis treipacpon. 
The words «Afjpos, KAnpovoyéw, KAnpovouia (1 P 14), cuvedrnpo- 
vopos bring to our minds Mt. 19” fwnv aiwviov kAnpovounoe, along 
with 5° and 25°4 So dvayevyyjoas 1 P 13, dvayeyevynuévos ove ex 
orropas Pbaptis, dNAa abOdprov 1 P 1, and ws dpriyévvnta Bpédyn 
TO NoytKov AdoXov yaXa érritroOjcate 1 P 2”, suggest a reminiscence 
of the words recordedin Joh. 1% of od« é& aipdravovde éx Dernparos 
capKos vee x Oedjparos avdpos, dX’ &« Ocod éyevvAOncav, and 
3? day pn Tes yervnOy dvwbev, ob Svvaras iSelv Thy Bacireiav Tod 
@eod foll., taken with 1 Joh. 39 was 6 yeyevynpévos x Tod Beod 
dpaptiav ov rrovel, Ort orréppa avrod év adtad uéver, and Lk. 181” d¢ 
adv py d€Enras THY Bactrciav Tod Oeod ws rrasdiov, ov wh ciaérOn eis 
abtiv. 1 P.4* ef dvediverbe év dvouats Xpiorov, waxdpios reminds 
us of Mt. 54 waxdpiol éote dray dveidiowow tuads ... &vexev éuod 
(cf. 107, 19); 1 P 1% €v & dyadrsdobe drivyov AvaNOévtes K.Tr. 
of Mt. 5! yaipere cal dyarNaoGe, Ste o psodds TodAds ev Tols 
ovpavois. 4° of wdaxovtes kata 76 Oérynua Tod Qeod more 
ktiatn TwapatiOécbwoay Tas wuyds, recalls Lk. 234 Idrep, eg 
xelpas cou wapatidewat To mvedud mov. So 3 unde tapaxOAre 
recalls Joh. 1447". 4)° &aatos ws €iaBev xKdpiopa, ws Kado} 
oixovopot recalls Lk. 12” ris éoriv 6 miatds oixovodmos 6 hpdvipos, 
and the Parable of the Talents. When Peter tells his readers that 
- ‘if they are buffeted for doing well, when they take it patiently, this 
is pleasing to God’ (2”°), who can doubt that he had in his mind 
the scene which he had witnessed in the palace of the high-priest, 
and of which we have the record in Mk. 14%? Again 5% und’ ds 
KaTaxuplevovTes TOY KAnpwv recalls Mt. 20” of dpyovtes Trav 
éOvav Kataxupievovow alTav...ovxy odtws éotiv év tyuiv. So 
2}2 tva éx ray Kadev épywv éromrevovtes SoEdcwor Tov Oedy seems 
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to be a reminiscence of Mt. 5° odtws Aauparw 76 pas vpav 
éurpoabev trav avOperrav, bras iSwarv tyav TA KAKA Epya Kat 
SoFdowow tov ratépa tpav Tov év Tois ovpavois: 1% adArjAOUS 
ayarnaate, of Joh. 13%4, 1512: 11° wept Fs awrnpias eEelntnoav 
kat é&npavvynoay mpophras, of Mt. 13%, 

The quotation from Ps, 118” in 1 P 2** was also used by our 
Lord (Mt. 214), who specially applied the word darodoxiudtw to 
his own treatment by the Jews, after Peter had made his great 
confession (Mk. 8°!); and by Peter himself in Acts 4. The 
thought of the living stones which are to be joined to the corner 
stone and built up into the spiritual temple (1 P 2+ foll.) must 
have been associated in the mind of the Apostle with the commission 
laid upon him by the Lord in the name ITérpos (Mt. 16"). 

Similarly the quotation from Isa. 8% in 1 P 2° must have been 
connected in the writer’s mind with many sayings of Christ; cf. 
Mt. 11°, Mk. 14”, Joh. 6%. Also the quotation from Lev. 11 in 
1 P 16 as compared with Mt. 5; that from Isa. 108 in 1 P 2 
év Hpépa ervoxoms compared with Lk. 19; that from Ps. 110° 
in 1 P. 3” compared with Mt. 22“, 26% and Acts 24 

It may be said that we have similar reminiscences in 2 P., such 
as the account of the Transfiguration, of which the writer was a wit- 
ness on the holy Mount (1118) and the use of the words éodos and 
oxjvepa in the preceding verses (11%) reminding us of words 
then spoken; the warning as to his own approaching death (11); 
the stealthy intrusion of false prophets (21, cf. Mt. 7%, 2401), 
denying their Lord (21, cf. Mt. 10%); the parable of the Return 
of the Evil Spirit (2%, cf. Mt. 124); #&e. qudpa Kuplov as 
Kréntns (37, cf. Mt. 24444), But these references are few and of 
a far less intimate nature than those in P. They are chiefly con- 
nected (as are the other allusions to our Lord) with His power and 
majesty (Sdvayis and peyaresotys 11°), His judgment of sinners 
(2431217) the terrors of His second coming (37°12), the danger of 
falling away (2%); though their severity is modified, as compared 
with that of St. Jude, by the announcement of His long-suffering 
(315), and of His care for the righteous (2°). How different is 
the tone in which our Lord is spoken of in 1 P. What a warmth 
and intensity of feeling is shown throughout the whole epistle, 
especially in such passages as 1° ‘ Whom, not having seen, ye love; 
on whom, though now ye see him not, yet believing ye rejoice 
greatly with joy unspeakable and full of glory’ (yapd@ dvexdadyt@ 
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kat Sed0Facpévy); 14° ‘ Knowing that ye were redeemed, not with 
corruptible things from your vain manner of life, but with precious 
blood, as of a lamb slain without blemish and without spot, even 
the blood of Christ ;’ 17 ‘Love one another from the heart fervently’ ; 
228 * As new-born babes long for the spiritual milk which is with- 
out guile, that ye may grow thereby unto salvation; if ye have 
tasted that the Lord is gracious’; 2° ‘ Ye are an elect race, a royal 
priesthood, an holy nation, a people for God’s own possession, that 
ye may show forth the excellencies of Him who called you out of 
darkness into His marvellous light.’ 11 ‘ Beloved, I beseech you 
as sojourners and pilgrims, abstain from fleshly lusts, which war 
against the soul.’ 27 ‘Hereunto were ye called; because Christ 
also suffered for you, leaving you an example that ye should 
follow his steps... who his own self bare our sins in his body 
on the tree, that we having died unto sins might live unto righteous- 
ness, 4/24 * Beloved, think it not strange concerning the fiery 
trial among you, which cometh upon you to prove you, as though 
a strange thing happened unto you: but insomuch as ye are 
partakers of Christ’s sufferings, rejoice ; that at the revelation of his 
glory also ye may rejoice with exceeding joy. If ye are reproached 
for the name of Christ, blessed are ye, because the Spirit of glory 
and the Spirit of God resteth upon you.’ 51% ‘The elders among 
you I exhort, who am a fellow-elder, and a witness of the sufferings 
of Christ, who am also a partaker of the glory that shall be 
revealed: Tend the flock of God which is among you, exercising 
the oversight not of constraint but willingly... neither as lord- 
ing it over the charge allotted to you, but making yourselves 
ensamples to the flock. And when the chief Shepherd shall be 
manifested, ye shall receive the crown of glory that fadeth not 
away. Likewise, ye younger, be subject unto the elder. Yea, all 
of you gird yourselves with humility, to serve one another... . 
Humble yourselves under the mighty hand of God, that he may 
exalt you in due time; casting all your care upon him, for he 
careth for you.’ 

I think none who read these words can help feeling that, not 
even in Paul, not even in John, is there to be found a more beautiful 
or a more living description of the secret of primitive Christianity, 
of the force that overcame the world, than in the perfect quater- 
nion of faith and hope and love and joy, which pervades this short 
epistle. No one could make the same assertion with regard to 
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2P: thoughtful and interesting as it is, it lacks that intense 
sympathy, that flame of love, which marks 1P. No doubt these 
feelings were especially called out by the persecutions under which 
the readers of 1 P were suffering, while 2 P is largely a warning 
against heretical teachers; but no change of circumstances can 
account for the change of tone of which we are conscious on passing 
from the one epistle to the other. This impression is confirmed by 
a consideration of the vocabulary of 2 P where it differs from 1 P. 
We find, for instance, such expressions as od0s G@AnOelas, od0s 
Sixacoabvys, evOeia odds, the Gospel is spoken of as the évrory 
Tov Kuplov, } mapadobcica ayia évtodn; amw@Aea occurs five 
times, aardAAvpe twice; the warning against forgetfulness is often 
repeated, as in 1% 121315 31 (the last of which, dSieyeipw dyer 
év vrouvyce: thy eiduxpwh Sidvorav, may be contrasted with 
1 P 18, dvatwodpevor tas dadvas Ths Stavotas iuov, vypovTes 
TedXelws éXricate), also in 2 P 358 J have before referred to the 
‘reverential periphrases’ to be found in 2 P, as ela duvots, Bela 
Svvamis, peyarevoTys, weyarorpemys Sofa, cuptoTns; and to the 
frequent recurrence of éwiyvwats, ériywwooKw used especially of 
our knowledge of God. These things may be good, but they lack 
the personal tie that marks the first epistle, the devoted affection 
which binds the disciple to his Master and the penitent to his 
Saviour, as well as the tender sympathy shown not merely for his 
own countrymen, but for churches which lay outside his own special 
sphere of work. I venture to think that the distinction which 
Dr. Bigg draws between the ‘disciplinarian’ Peter and the 
‘mystic’ Paul would be more appropriate if used to contrast James 
or 2 P with 1 P. Another difference between the two epistles 
is the amount of space given in 1 P,as in Eph. 5% 6°°, Rom. 
13!8, to the exposition of relative duties between husbands and 
wives, rulers and subjects, servants and masters, elder and 
younger. This however is easily explained by the difference of 
circumstances in which the two were written. 

So much for the difference between the tone and the subject- 
matter of 1 P and 2 P. Is it possible to trace any likeness in 
these respects, as we have done in respect to the vocabulary, in 
spite of a preponderance of unlikeness ? 

One of the most prominent topics in both epistles is the 
Second Coming of the Lord. In 2 P it is described as the day of 
judgment (2°, 3”) when heaven and earth shall be destroyed by fire, 
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when evil men and angels shall be finally judged and punished, 
while the righteous will be admitted into the eternal kingdom in 
the new heavens and earth, in which dwelleth righteousness 
(14, 3%). To this day of God they are urged to be continually 
looking forward (3). In 1 P we read of an inheritance in- 
corruptible and undefiled, and that fadeth not away, reserved in 
heaven for those who by the power of God are guarded through 
faith unto salvation ready to be revealed év carpe éoxdte (1%); 
their tried faith will eventually redound to praise and honour and 
glory in the revelation of Jesus Christ (17); at the revelation 
of the glory of Jesus Christ they will rejoice with exceeding joy 
(413); when the chief shepherd appears, they will receive the 
crown .of glory which fadeth not away (5*); the God of grace has 
called them to his eternal glory in Christ (51). The wicked shall 
give account to him that is ready to judge the quick and the dead 
(4°18), The thought of this Coming should cheer believers in their 
trials, and at the same time make them sober and watchful, given 
to prayer (4”); remembering that the end of all things is at hand 
(47), On the contrary, 2 P tells us that the continued delay in 
the Second Coming had led some to scoff at the idea of any future 
Coming. He seems himself to look forward to its being put off for 
an indefinite period (3*°). 

Another topic which is common to both is that of Noah’s 
being saved from the Flood. 2P mentions this with reference to 
the changes which have come over the face of the world, showing 
that there is nothing incredible in the prophecy of its final destruc- 
tion by fire (8°7); and in 2° he refers again to the destruction of 
the ancient world, when God brought a flood on the world of the 
ungodly, but spared Noah, the eighth, a preacher of righteousness. 
In 1 P 3'%*1, 4° the allusion to Noah is connected with the thought 
of baptism and with the mysterious doctrine of the Descent into 
Hades. Christ after his crucifixion went in the spirit to preach to 
‘the spirits in prison, which aforetime were disobedient when the 
long-suffering of God waited in the days of Noah, while the Ark 
was being prepared, wherein few, that is eight souls, were saved 
through water, which also after a true likeness doth now save you 
(8 nat twas avtitvmoy viv coer), even baptism, not the putting 
away of the filth of the flesh, but the interrogation (érrep@Tnua) of 
a good conscience toward God.’ We will first notice some points 
of connexion with 2 P. The paxpoOvuia of God, which is here 
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said to have been at work in the first destruction of the world by 
water, is spoken of in connexion with the second destruction by 
fire in 2 P 3°15. The object of this uaxpoOupia is to give oppor- 
tunity of repentance to all, and the writer even goes so far as to bid his 
readers hold paxpoOupia to be equivalent to cwrnpia, a statement 
illustrated by the story in 1 P of the preaching to the spirits in 
prison, which had once refused to listen to the preaching of Noah. 
J have pointed out in a previous chapter the connexion between 
the eight souls saved in the Ark in 1 P 3”, and Noah the 8th in 
2 P 2°, The former writer takes the deliverance from the flood 
by means of the Ark sailing over the waters to be typical of the 
deliverance from final condemnation of all who were united with 
Christ by the baptism of the Spirit. The same typical character 
is ascribed to it in Mt. 24°79 ®omep yap ai jyépas Tod Noe, ot Tas 
éotat % Tapovcia Tod viod Tod dvOpa@Tov. See also the comparison 
of the cloud and the sea to baptism in 1 Cor. 104? of warépes 
hou: waves U6 THY vehédnv Hoav Kal waves S14 THS Oaddaons 
dupAOov Kat mavres eis TOV Mavohy éBamticarto év TH vedéry Kal 
év rh Oardoon. In this last passage there appears to he a play on 
the meaning of the preposition ds, which is used first of the 
passage through the Red Sea, and then suggests the use of water 
in baptism; so 1 P speaks of the Ark, eis fv dxT@ puyxai 
diec@Onoay Sv bSaTos, translated in R.V. mg. ‘into which eight 
souls were brought safely through water.’ This suits the allegorical 
reference to the Church, ‘into the shelter of which they were 
brought by baptism.’ The text of the R.V. however has * wherein 
eight souls were saved through water,’ taking eis in its later sense, 
as equivalent to év (see Blass, p. 122). The question then arises, 
How are we to understand 6.’ ddaros in its application to the 
Flood? Some take it of ‘escaping through the rains and the 
flood which had already begun before Noah got to the Ark; but 
this contradicts the account in Gen. 7*51% which certainly implies 
that the windows of heaven were not opened till Noah was safe in 
the Ark. Others understand it in the sense that water was the 
means of saving them, since it bore up the Ark; but the Ark was 
safe enough by itself: the only danger which threatened it was 
from the water. Iam rather disposed to take ésdé in the sense 
peta£v, which it seems to bear in 2P 35, é& SSatos xal dv HSaTos 
suveot@oa. In my note there I have explained it of the position 
assigned to the earth by Jewish tradition, between the waters of 
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the deep and of the firmament. Similarly in 1 Cor. 10! Sd is 
strictly ‘in the midst of the sea’ which rose up asa wall on one side 
and on the other. So in 1 P & arog would refer to the ark 
threatened by waters above (the windows of heaven) and below 
(the fountains of the great deep), between which it rode secure. 
Allegory is not particular as to a word being understood in the same 
sense in the type and in the antitype. 

Whence did the writer obtain this remarkable and most signifi- 
cant story of the Gospel being preached not only to those who. 
perished in the Flood (3) but also to the dead generally (4%) ? 
Probably the reference to those who were lost in the Deluge is due 
to P’s allegorical treatment of the story of the Ark. If that isa 
type of the Church, then those who were not in the Ark are 
a type of those who are outside of the Church. In Acts 227-31, 
Peter applies to our Lord the words of Ps. 16, ‘Thou wilt not 
leave my soul in Hades. And we cannot doubt that the sub- 
ject must have been much in the thoughts of the disciples. It 
seems to me that the most natural explanation of its appearance. 
here is that it was communicated to Peter by our Lord Himself, 
perhaps with some injunction as to its being kept-secret for the 
present, such as follows the account of the Transfiguration and the 
confession of Peter in Mt. 16. Other early allusions to the 
‘Harrowing of Hell’ are Test. Levi. 4, where amongst other ac- 
companiments of the Judgment Day—zdans xricews xNovoupévyns 
Kal Tov dopadTwv mvevudtwv THKo“évwv—we read tod dédouv 
oxvdevopévou ert TH Tad0E TOD bicrou; perhaps Mt. 27° qodrAd 
copata Tov Kekoynpcvav aryiwv jyépOnoav, Kat éEeNOovTes éx 
TOV LYNLElwv ETA THY eyepaty avTOD elanAOov eis THY dryiav TOL 
kai évehavicOncay Troddois; certainly Ignat. Magn. ix. ob (Inaod 
Xpicrod) of mpophra: pwabyral dvres TE rrvevpars ws Siddonarov 
aitov mpoceddcav. kai 51a TobTo, by Sixaiws davéuevov, Tapav 
Hryerpev avrovs é« vexpwv, where Lightfoot says: ‘Here our Lord 
is assumed to have visited the souls of the patriarchs and prophets 
in Hades, to have taught them the truths of the Gospel, and to 
have raised them either to paradise or to heaven. .. This belief 
appears in various forms in early Christian writers. Justin Dial. 
"1 Eusebius connects this with the Descent of Christ in his Demonstr. Foang. x. 
8. 64 6 wey yap ém owrnpla Tav év Edov Wuxav wapyet, ée paxpod aidvos Thy kits 
aitod mepiuevovcay, nal Katie: ye Obpas XaAKas ouvtpipev... Kal rods amply 


Beaplous Gov ercudépous avhowy. d Kal yéyover, bre TOAAG cdpata TaY KeKoLUnUeVeY 
iylov dvaordvra cuvechAGov abrg cis Thy GAnOds Gylay ToD cod daw. 
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72 (p. 298) quotes a passage from Jeremiah, éuvyadn 5¢ Kupsos 6 
@eds dzro (al. 6 dytos) lopanr TOV vexpav adTov TaV KexoLunuévey 
eis vv XOpatos, cal katéBn mpds avTovs evaryyedicaaOat adrois TO 
cwrypov avtov. He says that the Jews had cut out this passage 
from their copies; and it does not appear in the extant MSS. of the 
LXX. .. Irenaeus quotes it several times... Even Marcion 
accepted the descent of Christ into Hades, though (unless he is 
misrepresented) he maintained that the righteous men and 
prophets under the old dispensation, as being subjects of the 
Demiurge, refused to listen to His preaching, and that only such 
persons as Cain . . . listened and were saved.’ 

Another allusion is to be found in the Gospel of Peter probably 
‘written before a.D, 150. It occurs in § 10, ed. Robinson and 
James 1892, (The soldiers watching at the tomb) dwvijs fxovov éx 
TOV ovpavav rAeyovans ExjpuvEas tois Kotpopévors ; Kab VraKxon 
HKovETO ard TOD atavpod Sti Nai. 

A third topic common to the two epistles is prophecy. In 1 P 
we read that the inspiration of the prophets was owing to the 
spirit of the Messiah which was in them (11); in 2 P 1 that no 
prophecy ever came by the will of man; but men spake from God 
being moved by the Holy Spirit. In 1P the subject of prophecy 
is said to be salvation, the grace that should come upon believers 
in Christ, whether Jew or Gentile; Christ’s sufferings and the 
glory that should follow; in a word, the Gospel preached by 
Apostles speaking under inspiration of the same Holy Spirit. In 
2P the Transfiguration is said to have been a manifestation of 
the power and Coming of our Lord Jesus Clirist ; and the voice from 
heaven ‘This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased’ is 
quoted in confirmation of the word of prophecy, implying that 
such was the essence of the prophetic teaching. As to the 
meaning which the prophets attached to the message they 
conveyed,—whether, as Philo believed, they were merely un- 
conscious channels of the prophetic spirit within them; or spoke, 
as St. Paul desired for himself,.with the spirit and the under- 
standing also,—1 P tells us that, while the message intrusted to 
them transcended their own powers, and had a siguification which 
they could only vaguely surmise, a meaning not limited to their 
own day, but reaching far into the future, still by diligent search 
they were able to learn ‘ what manner of time the spirit of Christ 
which was in them did point unto. To the same effect, 2 P says 
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that prophecy is like a lamp shining in a dark place, to which we 
must give diligent heed if we would understand its teaching; that 
it is not limited to any one particular interpretation, but declares 
the mind and will of God extending through all time; that, if 
rightly used, it prepares us for the full light of the Gospel and _ for. 
the inner witness of the Spirit. Much the same is the teaching 
of Peter in Acts 3%! ‘The things which God foreshowed by the 
mouth of all the prophets, that his Christ should suffer, he thus 
fulfilled, ‘until the times of restoration of all things, whereof God. 
spake by the mouth of his holy prophets’; cf. the words of Paul 
in Acts 263 ‘Tstand unto this dav, saying nothing but what the 
prophets and Moses did say should come; how that the Christ 
must suffer, and how that he first by the resurrection of the dead 
should proclaim light both to the people and to the Gentiles.’ 

One or two slighter resemblances may be noted. The idea of 
growth in 1 P 2? iva év adr@ av&nOire eis awrypiay appears also 
in 2 P 3 avdfdvete év ydpute cal yvdoe Tod Kupiov jor, which 
may be compared with Eph. 4% and Col. 2% The reference to 
angels in 1 P 122, where it is said of. the mysteries of the Gospel 
eis & emiOupovoty ayyeAo: tapaxiypas, and in 3” baotayévTav 
abT@ dyyédov xal éEovoray cal Svvdwewv, may be compared with 
those in 2 P 2! dyyédwv duaptncdvtwy ovk épetoaro, 2" dryyedot 
ioydi Kat Suvdper peifoves vtes od hépovow Kar’ abtav Brdodn- 
fov xpiosy, in all of which the word dyyeAos is anarthrous. In 
2 P 2‘ the reference is to fallen angels, who appear to be also 
referred to under the name dd£az in 2 P 2”. 


We have seen that 1 P differs greatly from 2 P in the number 
of allusions to the Gespel history. We will now compare them as 
regards the allusions to the O.T. Hort (Appendix, p. 179) reckons 
31 quotations in 1 P against 5 in 2 P. They are as follows: 

1P V8 dyuou €cecde Ste yw d&ytos, taken from 
Lev. 11“, 197, 207 17 e warépa éwmixanreiobe from 
Jer, 3” marépa karéoeré pe. 1 ov plaprois, apyvpiah 
Xpucip éhutp ao y Te, from Isa, 523 ob werd épyupiou AvTpwO7- 
cecbe. 12 Sea Aéeyou favtos Oeod cal MévovTos, from 
Dan. 6% adrés éors @eds Cav Kal pévov eis Tos aidvas, 1%. 
Taga cape a> XOptos xai waca baba abriis @s 
avdos XOpTow éEnp avd fr) Xépros Kat To adv@ogs 
éEémecer Td 8é phwa Kupiou wéves cis Tov aiava 
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where the words spaced are quoted exactly from Isa. 40°. 
8 ei éyetoacbe 571 Xpnatos 6 Kupzos, from Ps, 348 
yevoabe Kal Werte 6teK.TrA. 26% XL AO 0v Cavta bd avOperrey 
bev arodsedoxtpacpévov, mapa 5 OG exNexTav 
680d TiOnus dv Yidy ALOov eExrextToyv aKpo- 
youvtaloy évttporv, neat 6 rictEevoan en aiTe ov py 
KaTALOXUVOH. ipiv ody } Tin Tois micTEdovaw, amiaTovaLW 
8é AiBos bv GrwedoKxipacay oi oixodopodrTes, odTOS 
éyevi0n eis Keharnv yovias, from Ps. 118” rAiBov ov 
aredoxipacay oi oixodopodvtes obtos éyeviOn eis Kehadiy ywvias, 
and Isa. 28'° (S00 éya éuBdddo eis TA Oepédtsca Lewy XLOov 
TONUTEAH EKNEKTOV AGkKpoyaviaiov EvtTtpoyv, eis TA 
Oepéria aitis, Kal 6 meatetov ob py KaTaLoXuVG FH. 
2’ kal NiOos TpocKoppatos Kai TéT pa cKavddrouv, from 
Isa, 8% cay én’ aite remoWas Hs, 2otat cot ws ayiacpa Kal ovy 
@¢ AiOov mpocKkoppate cvvaytTnaecbe ovdEe WS TéTpas TT@paTL. 2° 
tpeis 58 yévos ExrXexTOv, Bacinetov iepatevpa, 
€Ovos aytov, RadsS eis TeptToinoty, bros TAS 
apetas éEayyetAnte, from Isa. 4322 qoticas 76 yévos pou TO 
éxXexTOv, Aacv pov by Tepterrotnodpny Tas apeTas pov SinyeicOat, 
Exod. 195° &ceadé pot ads treptovctos ... Bacidevov iepdrevpa 
Kal €Ovos drytov, 1b. 23%, Deut. 76 2!9 of gore oF XAOS, viv bE 
Aads Oeod, of ob Hrenpévor viv S éEXenOévTes 
from Hos. 1°° cdXecov 7d dvopa abtis Ovn Hrenuévyn ... Kddecov 
70 dvopa avtov, OU rads pov, ib. 2! ciate TH GdEAGG twav Aads 
pou, Kal TH ddeAGH tpov "Hrenpévn, ib. v. 28. 2" wapaxare as 
mwapoixous kal wmapertdypous, from Ps. 392 wdpoxos 
éy@ eips ev TH yi Kal TapeTridnpos KaOas TavTes of TaTépes pov. 
22 év jwépa éemtoxomys, from Isa. 10% 2” rov Oedv 
poReiabe, tov Bactréa Tiyate, from Prov. 247 dood tov 
cov cai Bacirtéa. 27 b5 dpaptiav ovK« évmoingevoveé 
evpéOn Sdr0s ev TG otoparte avtod, quoted exactly 
from Isa, 53°. 2% 6s Tas dwaprias jpavavTos avyavey Kev 
-..00 TO pdrXoTt iaOnTE, from Isa. 53” adtés dpaptias 
ToAA@y avyveyKev, 1b. v. 5 TO podAwOML avTOU Hyeis idOnpev. 2* 
re yap @s wpoRata TrAaveopevort, from Isa. 53° wdvtes 
@s mpoBata émraviOnpev. 3° Ldppa imjxovey 76 ’ABpadp, 
KU ploy avdtoy xadodca, from Gen. 18% 3°97 poRovpevat 
endeniay mronaoceyv, from Prov. 3% od goBnOjoy mronow 
eredOotvcav. 3°26 yap OéXavlonv ayaraveai iseiv 
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Hhépas ayabas TaVTaTH THY yrOCCAaY aTOKaKOD 
kal yethyn Tod pH RaAXHGAaL SdXroO», ExKrLVaTH Sé 
amo xakov cal woinodtwo ayabdrv, Entyncdto 
eipyunv cal StmEdtw abryy. bts dbOarpol Kupiov 
émt Stxatouvs cal @ta avdTtod eis Sénauv aitay, 
ampoca@mov d5é Kupiov ért rotodvtas xand, from 
Ps, 341218 ris dotiv dvOpwmos 6 Oddtwov Conv, dyarav jucpas iSeiv 
aya0ds (where the reading dyam@v should perhaps be restored in 
1 P). The remainder of the quotation is exact, except that the 
original has the 2nd instead of the 3rd person. 3!*% réy dé boBov 
aitav pi poRnOjre pwndé tapaxOjre, Kipiov 8&8 zov Xpictov 
dyidoate, from Isa. 8! 8 roy 88 PéBov adtod ob uh hoBnOATe ovdé 
By TapayOAte. Kupsov adtov dyidcate kal attos gatas cou 
hoBos. 3” bs dati év SeEta Oeod, from Ps. 110! etre 6 Kiipsos 
T@ xupio pov, KdOov éx deE@y wou. 4° dydan xaddares AROS 
apaptiov from Prov. 10% ‘ Love covereth all transgressions’ (R.V.), 
where LXX. has rods px ptdovecxodvtas Kadvmre pidia. 414 ef 
dverditerbe ... waxdpiot, Stt...7Td6 Tod Meod mveipa ed’ 
tbpas avarnatvetast Hort reckons this as a quotation from 
Ps. 895%, but the connexion is very slight. It seems to me to be 
a distinct quotation from Mt. 5"; see above, p. Ixxvii. For the latter 
part of the verse Hort compares Isa. 11? dvamatceras én’ adrov 
mvevpa Tod Geod. 4° catpos ToD ApEacOart To Kpipadas TOD 
otxov Tod @eod, from Ezek. 9°" dad trav dyiwv pov dp~acbe 
... kal elev pos avtods Midvare tov oixov. 4° ef 6 Sinatos 
porus c@keras, 6 adoeBIs Kal apapTwrds mod daveitat ; quoted: 
exactly from Prov. 119. 5° @eds brwepnpdvors avtitda- 
cetat, Tametvots Sé Sidwatv Xaptv, from Prov. 3% 
with the change of Kupsos into Ocds. 57 rv wéptpivar 
bpav éemtppiparvres em avton, btt aite pérer mepl 
bpav, from Ps. 55% érippupov ért Kupiov tiv pépimvdy cov, cal 
avtos oe biabpéwer. 

Perhaps we may add to these, as probably in the mind of the 
writer, 2 eipyvn wAHOvYOein, from Dan. 4! (3%) and 6%. 
1* ddOaptov Kat duiaytov kal dudpaytov: ‘These three words 
are all absent from the LXX. and are all found in Wisdom 
(121, 184, 313, 42 8? 61)’ Hort. 17 a 1rd Soxipsov tpav 
Ths mlatews mrokuTioTepoy- x puaiov Tod dmodAvpévov, Sua 
mupos & Soxtpalopévon ebpelf eis erawvov, from Zech. 
13° mupdcw adtods os mupodtac 76 apytpiov, Kai Soxime 
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5 4 ¢ x , 
abtols as Soxiydlerar 7d ypvoiov. 11°? sept is ewrTypias 


a n , x 

éfelntnaav... mpodfira:... épavvavres eis Tiva... Katpov 
n \ > ‘\ 

édjAov TO Tvedua TpopmapTUpdpevoy Ta eis XptaTov 
n ; ? a = n 

wadh pata cal tas peta tadra Sokas,... els & érvOupodowy 


dyyedot mrapaxvyat, from Dan. 8%, 96, 12%? Isa, 528-53, 
1” xpivovta kata TO Exdotov épyoyr, from Ps. 62” 
av amodeces éExdotw Kata Ta epya attov. 11% see above, and 
add Ps, 498, 1! duvod duapor, from Lev. 227 duwpov grras 
eladexTov, Tas pomos ovK eotas ev avT@. 31%, from Gen. 
chapters 6 and 7. 4:7 see above, and add Jer. 25 (82) év ére 
év 4 avouacOn Td svoud pov én’ adtiy éym apyoua: Kax@oa. 
419 aioT@ Ktiatn TapaTiWécOwoav Tas Wuyxas, from Ps. 315 eds 
xeipds cou mapabjooua. TO mvetud pov: éduTpdcw pe Kupie 6 
cds Tis dAnOeias. 5° 6 avridixos buadv SidBoros ... wepimarel 
tnTav Katamveiv, from Job, 1’ drroxpiOels 6 dua Boros eizre, Tlepted- 
Gav Thy yy cab éurepiratyaas THY bm’ ovpavoy mapeyu, 1b, 2”. 
In 2 P Hort reckons the following as quotations: 2? 82 ois % 
600s THS aAnOeias BracdynpnOycertas, from Isa. 525 8’ 
buds... 7d dvoud pov Bracdnpeirar ev Tois BOvert. 2 Kktbwv 
émuatpéas él 7d tdcov é&épapa, from Prov. 26" damep 
kvov Stay éréXOn emi tov éavtod Suerov Kab picntos yévyntat, 
ovTws adpwv TH éavTod Kania avactpéwas él tiv éavTod dpyap- 
tiav. 3 wia hmépa mapa Kupio ws yirca Ern, Kat 
xirdva érn ws Hyuépa pia, from Ps. 904 yidua érn ev dbOarpois cov 
as 1 huépa 4 exes Aris SupdOe. 3 odpavol rupodpmevor 
AvVOjcovTat Kal orovyeia Kavootpeva TH KE TAL, from Isa. 344 
kal Taknoovtat Tacat ai Suvdpers ‘TOV Ovpavar, Kal euyhoeTar 6 
ovpaves 5 BiBXlov Kal wdvta Ta dotpa weceita. 82 Karvors 
56 odpavods Kal yRv Katv»v mpocdoxaper, from Isa, 65" 
oTat yap 6 odpavds Kawéds Kal 4 yf navy, ib. 66% Perhaps we 
may add the following : 1? rugAds éotw pvwomdfov, compared with 
Isa. 59 ds ody trapydvtoy dpOarpav >ynradjoover. 1° 7A 
Ayo TpocéxovTeEs OS AVYYH haivorTe év avyenpe 
Tom, cf. Ps, 119% Avyvos Tois woot wou 6 vduos cov, 2 Esdras 
12* tu nobis superasti ex omnibus prophetis ... sicut lucerna in 
loco obscuro. 2? 4 6805 THs aAnOedas, cf. Ps. 11939, 24 cetpais 
Sopov taptapacas rrapédmxev eis xplow rnpoupévous, cf. Wisdom 
17° pia ddbce oxdtovs mdvtes eSéOncav. 2 saving of Noah, 
cf. Gen, chapters 6 and 7. 2° wonrers SodSdpav Kat 
Topuoppas teppdcas catactpods xaréxpwev, b7d- 
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Serypa perrvtav doeRéow TeOeixas, cf. Gen, 19% Kipsos 
EBpeEev eri Lodoua nal Touoppa Oeiov xai wip rapa cod 
€& ovpavod, cal xatéotpee Tas modes Ta’Tas Kal Tacay 
Thy tepixopov, Numb. 26° (of the destruction of Korah) «al 
éyeryOnoay év onpeig. 27° saving of Lot, cf. Gen. ch. 18, Wisdom 
10®7, 21516 Balaam, cf. Numb. 22748, 3° ob Bpaddver Kupsos 
THs émaryyedias, ds Tiwes Bpadutiita hyotvtar, dArd paxpoOvpel, 
ef, Sir. 357° xal o Kuptos ob wy Bpadivy obdé wn waxpoOupjon é’ 
avtois. 3° yn BovdAdmevos Tivas amodécOas GANA TadvTas eis 
petdvoray ywophoas, cf. Ezek, 187, Wisdom 11% édeeis 5¢ ardvtas, 
bre wdvta Sivacat, Kal twapopas apaptiwata avOpdrav eis peTa- 
votay. It will be seen that the points of contact between the 
O.T. and 2 P are not only much fewer in number, but also of a 
far less intimate nature than those between the O.T. and 1 P, so 
that this difference would by itself suffice to prove that the two 
epistles did not proceed from the same author. 

We have still to compare the grammar and style of the two 
epistles, to see how far they confirm the conclusions already arrived 
at from a comparison of the vocabulary and the subject matter. 


UNUSUAL INFLEXIONS. 


1 P has the aor. inf. Bdoaz (4°), found also in Aristotle and 
Plutarch, instead of the classical @s@vas, The fut. pass. cepdn6%- 
covrat is found only in 1 P 34. xepdyow occurs in James 43, 
éurropevaoueba Kal xepdjcopev (where see my note), and the aor. 
éxéponoa is common in the N.T. The form xepdave (WH) or 
xepddve (Blass) occurs after fva in 1 Cor. 974. 1 P has three examples 
of the form éyevy Any (1", 27, 3°). It keeps the classical rpocaydyn 
in 3° as contrasted with éwd£as in 2 P 25 In 2% WH. (Intro- 
duction § 410, App. p. 166), read ¢cmoiy with N comparing 
xatacKnvotv read by BD in Mt. 13, by B in Mk. 4°, and dzrodexa- 
roiv read by BD in Heb. 7°, while Ti. Treg. read psodv with the 
other MSS. Moulton Proleg. p. 58 favours the ordinary reading. 


ARTICLE. 


In this respect there is a great similarity between the two 
epistles, both exhibiting the same mastery of the fully formed 
articular phrase, combined with ‘the frequent use of the anarthrous 
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noun. Of the former we have examples in 1 P 1° tovs év 
Suvapet Oeod Ppovpovpévovs, 11° of cepi ris eis twas Kadprros 
mpopntetaartes, 114 rais mpotepov ev TH dyvola tuay ériOupiass, 
3? rhv ev bobo ayviv dvactpopiy tudv, 3° 6 &wbev eurroxijs 
Tpryayv Kal mepiécews Ypvciov 4 évdicews ivatiov Kdcpos, 3% 
THY ayabny év Xpiote avactpopyy, 4? eis TO wnnérs avOporrwy 
emcOupias GAA Oerjpate Ocod Tov éviroiroy év capKt Bracar 
Xpovov, 5! 6 Kal THs peArOvoNS aroKadUTTecbat SdENs KoLVwvos, 
5+ rév dpapdytivov Ths S0Ens otédhavov, 5° 7H ev TO Koop@ bpav 
aderpornts. Of the latter in 1? dv dysaope mvevpatos, eis 
pavticpov aiparos, 13 8: avactdcews Incot Xpiotov éx vexpar, 
Lo év duvdper Oeod, ev natpw éoydte, 1" év aroxarinper "Inood, 
1? (edayyedtodpmevot) buds mvevpate ayio arootadévts am’ 
ovpavod, 1° apo cataBorHs Koopov, 1% b2d Adyou LavTos Deo cal 
Mévovtos, 37 od capKds admofects piTov, GAXa cvVELoHoews 
ayabis éreparnua, 2° repréyer év ypady (cf. 2 P 1° waca rpody- 
Teta ypadijs), 41 X pio rod mabevtos capki, 4 eis TO unnére avOp@Tav 
értOuptais, GANG Oernpare Oeot Bidcat, 4°° olcovowor roKirns 
Xaptos Oeod, 44 év dvouats Xptotod, 5° 6 avridixos budy dudBoros 
mepitratel, 5 émripaptupay TavTypy elvat adnOh ydpw Tod Meod, 3” 
mpdcwmov Kupiov émi motobytas xaxd. We find also in 1 P 
examples of the looser constructions which we have seen in 2 P, 
eg. 1 P18 ras dagtas ris Stavoias, 12 Tov éeyeipavta adtov éx 
vexpav, 12 +h braxoh Ths adnOeias, 2% 765 OéAnpa Tod @eod, 4° 7d 
BovrAnpa trav eOvar, 4° év TH aroKadiwe Tis SdEns, 4!" aad Tod 
oixov tod @eod: of the ‘appositional’ form in 1% 7d fia 7d 
evayyertadév, 1° apopftar of wept Ths cis buds ydpeTos Tpopn- 
Tevoartes : of the ‘semi-compact’in 15 rods ev duvapuer Oeod dpov- 
poupévous da aiotews eis cwTnpiay érotuny amoxarupbfvas év 
Kaip@ éoxdte, 1” tov drpocwroAnpmTws KpivovTa Kata TO 
éxdatou épyov, 1% tiv hepomévnv viv yapw év droKarvyrer 
"Incot Xpictob, 1* ris waraias buov dvactpodpis tatpotapasoroy, 
42 7h év duly mup@ce: mpds Teipacapmoy div yivowévy. 414 7d THs- 
d6Ens nal 7d Tod Ocod wvedpa is an exception to the general rule 
that the repetition of the article implies a plurality of subjects; 
see above, p. xxxv. The rule is observed in 51 6 cupmperBurtepos 
kal wdptus. 
1 See for 2 P above, p. xxvi foll. 
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CASES. 


AccusaTIVE. We find the Adverbial Accusative in 1 P 3° 10 
tédos mavres oudppoves, 8° Todvavtiov, 1° driyov ; the Acc. of 
Duration of Time in 1” év $68 rév Ths mapotxias ypovov 
dvactpdpyte, 4° Tov émidovrov Bidcar xpovov; Cognate Acc. 
in 38° goBovpevas pndepiav mrdnow, 3 tov PoBov aitav wh 
hoknOjre, 4 oardicace évvorav (some take these as Accusative 
of the Object). Double Acc. in 3% aire? twas Novyov.mepl érmidos. 
Of Prepositions which take the Acc. eis is the commonest in 1 P 
as in 2 P, the former having 42 examples as compared with the 
11 of the latter: 8:4 1 P (4), 2 P (4); evi 1 P (5), 2 P (2); xara 
1 P(9),2 P (8); wera 1 P(1),2P (1); zpos 1 P (8), 2 P (2). 
Especially noticeable are the following: 1 P 37 es Hv 
(ciBwrov), SerdOnoar, 1 miards eis @edr, 1b. THY riaTw eivas eis 
Ocdv, 5” eds Hv orite; 1" ra els Xptatov waOjpata; 1% cara Tov 
karécarta twas dyrov Kal adtol dysor yeviOnre, and 4° iva xpibdot 
fev kata avOperovs, Cot 88 Kard& @eov, which are unlike 
anything in 2 P with the exception of eés in 2 P 1!” efs ov 
éyw evddenoa. So 1* érrioare él tiv yapwy, is copied from the 
Hebrew use: see Hort’s n. 

GENITIVE Possessive. 1 P 1! daréarodXos Xpiotod, wapemtdypors 
Siacropas Tdvtov; 34 6 xpumrds tijs Kapdias dvOpwmos (not 
Gen. of Apposition, as Alf.). Subjective 12 arpoyvaow eo, 
dylacuos rvevtparos, 1” rq biraKxon THs adnOeias (see Hort’s n.), 374 
auvedyicews ayabhs érepdtnwa. Objective 1? pavticpos atpatos, 17 
Soxiuiov THs miaTeas, 24 éxdixnats KaxorroLav, 3° évducts imatiov, 
€umdoxh Tpryav, 3° amd0ects prov, 44 dcwrias dvayvots. After 
Comparative 1’ trorvtipdtepov ypuciov. Hebraistic1™ réxva brraxons, 
28 Xi0s mpockduparos, métpa oxavddrov, 2)? év juépa erioxorhs. 
Gen. of Material ‘consisting in’ 33 6 éuadoKhs TprXav Kdcpos, 
3’ ydpis Cwis, 54 tov tis 8d&ns atédavov. Gen. of Quality 5° 
6 eds maons ydpitos. With Verb 44 wémavrat dpuaprias (al. 
duaptiats) cf. 2 P 2!* dxatdmavatos dpaptias, 2"! dréyerOat 
ériOupsdv, 2” xatararodaw budv, 5? karaxupievovtes TOY KANpEV. 
Gen. of Purpose (Infinitive) 3° mavedrw yeidy Tod wi) Aadjoa 
Sorov. Gen. Absolute 3° xatacxevatopévns xiBwrtod, 3° bmota- 
ytov alte ayyédov, 44 Xpvrtob wabdvtos, 44 wy cuvtpexovTov 
bpar, 5* pavepwOévtos Tod apyuotpevos, 4? as Eévov cupBatvov- 
tos. Of prepositions which take the genitive, dvré occurs twice in 
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1 P, never in 2 P; dvev twice in 1 P, not in 2 P; azo occurs five 
times in 1 P, thrice in 2 P (or four times if we read azo in 1”); 
é« 1 P (8), 2 P (5); da 1 P (15), the most remarkable being 5” 
80 ddéyov éypayra, and 3 SiecdOnoayv bi Bdaros, 2 P (5), or 6, 
if we read da S0&ns in 13, the most remarkable being 6: ddaTos 
cuvectoca. éwi 1 P (1), 2P (1); evemov 1 P (1), 2P (0); dws 
1 P(0), 2 P(1); ward 1 P (1), 2 P(1); pera 1 P (1), 2 PO); 
mapa 1 P (0), 2 P (1); dawiow 1 P (0), 2 P (1); wepi 1 P(5),2P 
(2); wpo 1 P (2), 2P (0); bwép 1 P (2), 2 P (0); bo 1 P(A), 
2 P (5) (or 4, if we read dao in 17”). 

Dative. Indirect Object 1 P 1 éxrextois mapemidypois (Neyer 
xatpewv), cf.2 P 11, 1? ydpus bpiv wrnOvvOein, 1 P1” ois drexarvgOn 
br bpiv Sunxovovy avta & viv dvynyyérn byiv, 1% thy pepopévyny 
bpiv xapw, 17, 5° after Sidwps, 21% 18, 3 > 2, 55 after drotdcco- 
pat, 22 opiv brodiumdvev brdypappov, 27 éraxodoubeiy Tois 
ixveoty adrod, 2 mapedidou Té Kpivovtt, 31, 417 dreely TH oyy, 
3° barnKxovcey TO ABpadp, 3’ TH yuvatceiy (cKever) arrovewovTes 
tiny, 3° toils avedpacw éexynpv&ev, 4° arod@covew Adyov TH 
xpivovtt, 4° vexpots ednyyedicOn, 4 aict@ Ktioty wapatiOé- 
cOwoay Tas xuyds, 5° aAAHAOLS THY Tamewohpoatyny éyKxopBo- 
cacbe, 5° tmrepnpdvois avtitaocetat, 5° @ avtioTHTE, TA aUTA TH 
adergpornte éeiredeitat, 3% ta tas mpocaydyn Te Oew, 25 
* ebmrpdadextos Bed, 3% apds atrodoyiav TO aitovvTs ; with eipi, ete., 
44 § dotiv 4 Sd€a, 4? mpds Tepacpoy byiv ywopévy ... Eévou 
bpiv cvpBaivovtos, 2" ipiv (éotiv) 4 Timj, 54 abt@ 76 Kpdtos 
(got), 57 ait@ pérer wepi nuav. Dat. of Reference 2* iva tais 
dpaptiats aroyevopevo. TH Stxaroctvy Choopev, 4: wémavtat 
Gpaptiass (al. duaptias); with compound verb 2° rpocxomrew To 
Oyo, 14 cuveynparildpevor Tals emiOvpiars. Dat. of Instrument 
1” edayyehiodpuevor rvedparts ayia, 1? tyuip aiwate eduTpwOnre, 2% 
ob TO pwdwTe idOnte; Dat. of Cause 4!" wy Eeviter Oe TH mupwcer ; 
Dat. of Respect 4° raav capxi, 4° wa xpiOdor pev capki, Gear 
de mvevdpart, 3° Gavatwbels pev capxi, Sworounbels Sé mvevpati, 
43 xowwveite toils tabnuacw, 5° otepeot th miater; Dat. of 
Manner 1° dyadraite yapa avexdradijte, 4° pynxéts avOporev 
ériOupiats, GAG Oernpate Ocod Bidcar. With Prepositions év 
1 P (49), 2 P (44), éi 1 P (1), 2 P (0), rapa 1 P (2), 2 P (2), ody 
1P(0),2P (1). The most noteworthy examples in 1 P are ev 
XpicT@ (3), 414 dverdiverde ev dvopats Xpiotod, 41% Sokatérw tov 
Gecov ev 74 dvouars tovTe, 5 dowdcacbe év dudrjparte. 
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The accumulation of prepositions is even more noticeable in 1 P 
than in 2 P, hardly less than in Romans, e.g. 12 daroctoXos Kara 
Tpoyvodty wv dytacue es Draxonv, 13 6 Kara TO EXeos avayevyiaas 
hpas ds édrida Cadoav & avacrdcews & vexpav es KAnpovoplay 
TeTnpNuevny & ovdpavols els Huds Tors & Suvduer Oeod dpoupov- 
Bévous 8a aictews ds cwTnpiay éTolunv & Kapa éaydto. CF. 
2 P 1% ydpis dpiv rANOvvOcin & erivyvoces Tod Oeod, a: mdvTa 
nuiv ths Oetas Suvdpews adtod Ta apis Cony SedOwpnuéevys Ba THs 
eruyvacews ToD KardécavTos Huds 8a Sokns (al. idia Sdn) Kal 
GpeThs, 88 av Ta Tima Kal péyrota érayyéApata SedHpyTas, iva 
8a TovTwv yévnabe Oeias Kotwvol picews arropuyovTes Tis & TH 
Koope & érOupia pOopas. and Rom. 1 Ilainos adwpiopévos cis 
evayyénuov @ecod, 5 mpoernyyeiiato &a THY mpopynTav w ypadais 
Grytais wept ToD viod Tod yevopévouv & omépwatos Aaveld xara 
adpxa, Tod opicbévtos viod Ocod w Suvdper xara wvetpa & ava- 
oTdacews vexpav, 8 ov éXdBouer Xdpw ds braKxony mictews & 
Taow imp Tod dvouatos avTod, & ols éote Kal byels, waaw Tos 
ovow w ‘Pawn xadpis amd eod. 


NUMBER AND GENDER. 


We find an irregularity where nouns, differing in gender, are 
joined to the same adjective, as in 2" droBéuevor macay Kaxiav 
xal wrdvta SdXov Kab vroKpiow Kab POdvovs Kal wdcas KaTadanias. 
Here it would have been easy to make the construction regular by 
putting wdvra Sdrov after tmdxpiow. WH. give droxpices in 
the margin, which seems to me the better reading, and this is sup- 
ported by NC etc. The plural would be easily assimilated to 
the preceding singulars. In 4° (&eaoros xadds édaBev Xdpicpa) 
eis Eautovs Staxovodrtes we have a mixture of singular and plural, 
depending upon the imperative cwg¢povicare in v. 7. This would 
be regular if the phrase in brackets had been placed after d.axo- 
voovres. 2! also affords examples of the Plural Abstract in @Oovous 
and catadanrias. So we find S6£ar 14, acédryeras 4°. 


PRONOUNS. 


Demonstrative. As 1P is not controversial, it has no example 
of the denunciatory use of ofros which is so common in 2P. The 
most characteristic use here is the prospective, where it serves as 
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a pivot for a following explanation, as in 2" rodro ydpus ef dia 
ouveldnow brodpéper Tis Arras, 8° eis TobTo éxAHOnTe, iva Kypo- 
vounante, 4° eis rovTo ednyyedioOn, iva xpiOdow; and so with 
obras in 25 oftas éatlv ro OéAnpa Tod @eod, followed by the 
appositional infinitive aya0orovotvtas piwodv. The pronoun is 
retrospective in 2% roto ydpis Tapa Gee, eis TodTo yap 
eerHnOnre, 2" rALOos bv arreSoxipacay . . ovTos éyeviOn eis Kepadny 
yovias. And so obtws in 3° obtws yap ai &ytas yuvaixes éxdopovy 
éautas’ 

Neither 66¢ nor éxeivos occurs in 1 P. 

éavrods is used in 48 ray eis EavTovs Gydany éxTevt Exovtes, and 
in 4° for dAdjAous, a8 in Col. 3% yaprlouevor éavtois, and 
elsewhere both in the N.T. and in classical writers. It is curious 
that it is coupled with aAAjAous in 4° PirdEevor eis AAHovS, as 
in Col. 3% dveyduevor adrjrov. It keeps its usual reflexive 
sense in 1}2, 3. 

There is a remarkable use of ta aitd followed by a geni- 
tive in 5° eiddtes Ta alta Tov TaOnpdtwy TH ev Kdopw bpav 
aderpornre éritereioOas ‘knowing that the same sufferings are 
accomplished in your brethren who are in the world’ (R.V.). 
Dr. Bigg writes about this, much as others have done about 
unusual constructions in 2 P: ‘It is impossible to see why St. 
Peter did not write ra avta rabypata, if these words would 
convey his meaning. He was not a scholar, but there are some 
errors of expression which no man would make.’ I must confess, 
I do not feel quite at ease as to the reception which a Greek 
of the second century would have given to these sweeping asser- 
tions. Was Ovid no scholar when he wrote (F. i. 46), ‘Non habet 
officii lucifer omnis idem’? There was nothing to prevent him 
from writing the more commonplace ‘ officium.’ Are we sure that 
no Greek would have written él 1d aitd Ths dvaroyuvTias 
épOacev 7H Oepciry, or Ta aita Tav Orjipewy avTAncavTes? 
I do not mean that the last is exactly equivalent to ras adtas 
Orinpes: it is rather ‘the same sort of persecutions,’ there was an 
identity in the persecutions they had to endure. 

Relative. Sometimes the antecedent is not clearly defined, as 
in 1° év 6 ayaddaoGe, where some find it in cap, some in Gee, 
some in the general sense of the preceding clause; 44 év @ £evi- 
fovrat, where it sums up the preceding clause; 28 eds 6 Kai 
éréOnoay, where the antecedent is suggested by the preceding 
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mpooxortovewv. Replaced by demonstrative in second clause, 2” 
ds duaptiay ov« éroinaev ovdé ebpéOn Sdros ev TE ctdpate abtod. 
darts occurs once, 2" daréyecOas Tov ériOupidv altwes otpated- 
ovTas KaTa THs Yuyis ‘ whose nature it is to war against the soul,’ 
A common feature of 1 P is the repetition of relatives, as in 
2! (Xpictos) ds dpaptiav ovK éroincey...d5 Aowdopovpevos 
ovK avTedoddpe...d59 Tas dpaptias Auav avTos dvyveyKev 
» +. 00 TO p@Odwre idOnre: 18 dv od« iSdvTes dyaTaTe, eis bv aptL 
By op@vres muatevovtTes Sé ayadaobe: 1 ols drexadthOn dre 
ovyx éavtois duiv 88 Sinxdvouv adta, & viv avnyyérn dpiv ... eis 
& ériOupovow ayyedot mapaxdvypas: 3! dv 6 mvedpace éxnputer ... 
KatTacKevalouérns KiBwrod, eis hy drLyot SerdOnoav S02 bSaros, b 
Kal has c@fe. Attraction, 2)? i év 6 (=év todT@ 6) KaTada- 


Aobow tpav ... S0Fdcwor tov Oeov, 3% va év @ Katadadodow 
bpov...KkatacxuvOdew. dcog does tot occur in 1 P. 


Interrogative. tis and motos, 3° tis 6 kaxwooov buds ; 47 ti ro 

/ 11 + Lal * / Kn a , ¥ 4 v. 
tédos ; 14 epavvdvrtes eis tiva 7} Trotov ypovov édyjXov. ToTarés, 
found in 2 P, does not occur in 1 P. 


ADJECTIVES.! 


Neuter used as a substantive (1) with article 3* 76 dpOaprov 
Tod jovxiov mvevparos, (2) without article 17° én’ éoydrouv rev 
Xpovev, 34 éxxdvadtw amd KaKxod Kal Tomnadtw ayabov. isos is 
preceded by the article without adrav in the two places where it 
occurs (845). The distributive ads is found with the article in the 
singular, 3% cavtl tO airobyte. 


VERBS. 


Tenses. Future Indicative after tva, 3' a et tives dmrevodaw 
.. KepdnOncovrat, cf. Blass, pp. 211 f. 

Aorist Indicative answering to English Perfect. 1” & viv dvny- 
yédn ‘these things which have now been announced unto you’ 
(R.V.), 2% éreatpadynte viv él tov rroiméva ‘are now returned’ 
(R.V.), 23 ef eyedoacbe bts ypnatos 6 Kupsos ‘if ye have tasted 
that the Lord is gracious’ (R.V.), 2% re as mpoBata TAavemeva 
GAN éreatpadyte viv él Tov couuéva ‘ye were going astray... 
but are now returned ’(R.V.), 39 js éyevjOnre réxva dyaborrovodeat 


1 See below under ‘ Participles.’ 
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‘ whose children ye now are if ye do well’ (R.V.). We have two 
examples of what is called the Gnomic aorist in 1% é&npav6n 6 
xoptos, TO avOos éEérrecev. 

Aorist Imperative (of urgency). Much commoner than the 
present in 1 P., the latter being used nine times, the former 
twenty-four. In 2!7 we have them combined, wdvtas tipjoarte, 
THY ddeAPoryta ayawarte, Tov Ocov hoBeicGe, Tov Bacrréa Tipare. 
Hort rightly explains the reason for the variety ; ‘St. Peter begins 
with the aorist imperative as the most forcible tense for the 
exhortation on which it was his present purpose to insist ... the 
other exhortations might be taken more as a matter of course.’ 
There was nothing startling to Gentiles in the command to honour 
the king (¢.e. the emperor), to fear God, to love those to whom they 
were united by a tie of brotherhood; but that honour was due to 
all, to the publicans and sinners, to the ignorant and debased, was 
indeed taught by our Lord’s example, but it was a hard saying, 
not only to Greek philosophers and Roman statesmen, to Jewish 
priests and Pharisees in the first century, but is still so to the 
immense majority of civilized and Christian mankind in the 
twentieth century. 

Subjunctive is used in final sentences in the N.T. even though 
the governing verb may refer to past time; cf. 1 P 3° eis todro 
exrnOntre tva KAnpovopnonte, 3 Xpicros awéBavev iva nas 
mpocayayy TH Bew. After od yy 2°. 

Optative. The true optative occursin 1 P. 1? eipyvn wAnOuvbedn, 
as in 2P. 1% Its use to express a pure hypothesis is rare in 
the N.T., but is found in 1 P. 3% ef wdoyoute .. . waxdpuoi (éoTe), 
3” xpeitrov (éotiv) dyaPorro.odytas, et Oédot TO OéAnpa Tod Beod, 
mdcxew } xaxotrowobvras. The latter parenthetical use may be 
compared with 1 Cor. 14" rocaira, ei THyot, yévn Paver eiaty, 15°" 
o7reipers .. . ‘yupvov Koxxov, et téyor. Luke is more free in the 
use of the optative than the other writers of the N.T.; cf. Acts 
2419 ods eer... xatTnyopely ef te Exovev mpos ee, 1b. 177", 20%, 
27, etc. 

Infinitive after verb: 1” émriOupodowv rapaxiyat, 2" trapaxara 
améyeoOa, 51 péddovea arroxadvrrec Oar, 5° Entav Katamceiv. 
Accusative with infinitive 5° eiSdres Ta abra émrenciobas ‘ know- 
ing that the same things are accomplished.’ As the more usual 
construction of ofSa in this sense is that which we find in 1% 
elddres Stu ob POaprois édvTpoHOnTe, some understand ofda in the 
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sense in which it is used in 2 P. 2° ofSev Kupuos edoeBeis pvecOat, 
but Blass (p. 231) prefers the usual translation which he illustrates 
from Luke 4" jéecay tov Xprordv adrov evar. Another example 
of acc. with inf is 1 P. 5% émimaprupdy rabryy elvas ddyOh yap 
tod @eod. Infinitive after adjective: 15 érowos droxadupOfvar, 
4° dpxetos 6 ypovos KaTetpydoban. 

Epenegetic Infinitive. 25 oixodoueicbe ... eis tepdrevpa Erytov 
advevéyxat Ouaias, 2% ottws eotly To Oédnua Tod cod, dryaborrou- 
obvtas diyodv. After dare 121, 

Infinitive with Article: 427 6 xaipés tod adpEacOat, 3” eis Td pu} 
eyxorrecOat Tas mpocevyas twav, 4° es TO wnnéts Bidoa, 31 
TwavodTo Thy yAoooav amd KaKod Kal yeikn TOD pi) NaARoaL 
dédov, where the genitive implies purpose, as in Mt. 18° é£f ev 
6 omeipwy Tod orreipev, see Blass, pp. 284 f. 

Infinitive as subject without article: 3!’ xpetrrov dyaborovobyras 
TadaXEw 7) KAKOTTOLODYTAS. 

Participle used for Imperative 28 (following imperative ripare 
in v. 17) of oixérat brotaccépmevot Tois Seomotats, 3! dpolws 
yuvaixes brotaccépevast Tots idiots dvdpdow (no imperative in the 
preceding eight verses); 3” (following imperative got in v. 8) 
of dvdpes opoiws auvotKodyTes KaTa yvaaw, 3° pH arodiddvTes 
caxov, 4° (after viypare in v. 7) rpo wavrev 8é Thy eis EavTods 
aydany éxrevh- éyovtes. 

The adjective is sometimes used for a participle, as in 3% tov 
Xpictov ayidoarte Erowwos (SvTes) mpos azronoyiay, 4° pirpate... 
Thy dyanny éxtevh éxovtes ... pird£Eevor (Bytes) eis ddAsjAovs, and 
thus gains an imperative force in 3°° ro 8& TéXos ravres ouodpoves 
cuptrabveis, prrdbcrot, evoTAaryyvot, Tatrewdppoves, fu) aTrode- 
Sovtes Kaxov. 

We have a remarkable instance of the combinaiion of the aorist 
and perfect participle in 2% of wore od ads, viv S& Aads Deod, of 
ovK Hrenpévor, viv Sé édenOévres, where it might seem, on a first 
glance, that the perfect, that is, the completed present, should have 
gone with viv ; only that vdy is joined with the aorist in two other 
passages of I P., viz. 112, 2% The R.V. has‘ which had not obtained 
mercy, but now have obtained mercy,’ giving a pluperfect force 
to the perfect participle; and so Hort, ‘the contrast of tense is 
that between the long antecedent state and the single event of 
conversion which ended it,’ and he illustrates it from Rom. 11°, 
domep yap tpeis more HreOnoate TS Ges, viv Sé HrejOnte. For 


h 
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other instances of the perfect participle used with pluperfect 
force, see Joh, 29 of Sdxovor Hdecoav of AvTAnKOTEs, Acts 18? eipay 
lovdaiov .. . rpoadpatws édndvOdTa ard ths “Iradias, Heb. 2° 
tov &¢ Bpaxd map’ ayyédous HAXaTT@pEevoy Bréroper Inooby... 
éoTrepavwpévoy, quoted by Winer, p. 430. 


VoIcEs. 


Instead of the classical dydAXw, -opat, the N.T. has dya\udo, 
-ouat, the middle being the form in most common use, as in 
1 P.18, 473 In 1® however WH. read dyaddare yapd avexhadjro, 
and this form occurs also in Lk. 147, Apoc. 19%. Perhaps the 
distinction which I have drawn between airefy and aireioOac in 
James 4° may be applicable here. The subjective middle gives 
prominence to the feeling, the objective active to the action in 
which it shows itself. The active ésrcadeiy is used in the N.T. 
in the sense of ‘ to call by name,’ asin Mt. 10” ef rév ofxodeamdTyy 
BeereRovr émexddcoav, the middle in the sense ‘invoke,’ as in 
1P.1" e& warépa émixareiobe Tov ampocwroknpntTes xplwovTa 
‘if ye invoke as Father, or, as Dr. Bigg prefers, ‘invoke the 
Father, zrar#p being frequently anarthrous; cf. 3 Kupiov 8¢ tov 
Xpictov dyidoate. The active AvTpdw is not found in the N.T., 
the middle being used in the sense ‘to ransom,’ Lk. 24, Tit, 2". 
The passive é\utpwOyre is used in 1 P, 1%8 in the sense ‘ were 
ransomed. Similarly the middle edayyenifopas (very rarely the 
active evayyeditw) is used with the accusative either of the thing 
or the person, in the sense to ‘ preach good tidings to,’ as in 1 P. 1” 
of ebayyediodpevor jpas, and the passive is used of the word 
preached in 1 P. 1%, 4°, Another passive of a deponent verb is 
idOnre 1 P.2%, The verb ériotpédw bears the same sense ‘to turn’ 
or ‘to be converted’ in the active (2 P. 2”), middle, and passive 
(1 P. 2%). The passive forms izrordynte and tazreweOnte have a 
middle force in 5°, 

Two curious uses of the active voice are found in 1 P., one where 
meptéxw might be thought to have a passive force (2°) mrepiéxer év 
ypagy. The original phrase is wrepréxer 4) ypady Todo ‘the Scripture 
contains, has, this,’ which is easily changed into the impersonal 
‘it has in Scripture,’ just as ‘Scripture saith’ is changed into ‘ it 
says in Scripture.’ The same passive force attaches to 7 mepioxX? 
Ths ypapijs. In 2% we find the unique wapediSov 76 xpivorTt, 
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where we should have expected mapediéov éavtév. We may 
compare the use of apéyw in Plato Gorg. 456 B obxl €0éXovTa 
i Tepeety Hh Kxadoas mapeuxe T@ iatp@, 475 D yevvaiws TO OO 
Oaomep larp@ mapéexov amoxpivon, 480 ¢, Phag, 348 A, Theaet. 
191 A, and the full construction in Apol. 38 B éuotws nad Thovaio 
kal qrévynte wapéxw ewavTov épwrar. 


ComMPouND SENTENCES, 


(1) Substantival Clauses, 


(a) Direct Statement, subordinated to verb of saying. 16 yéypa- 
mras [rt] Arytoe ExecBe Stu eye drytos, 2° mepiéxes év ypadh Idod 
TiOnpt rLOov. 

(b) Indirect Statement, 1? darexadvhOn Sti ody éautols Sinks- 
vouy avtd, 18 eiddres bre od POaptois éAvTpwONTe, 2° éyedcacbe 
bre XpnaTos 6 Kupuos. 

(c) Indirect Question. 14 épavvdvres eis tiva Karpov éSjdov Td 


TVED LA. . 


(2) Adjectival Clauses, introduced by relative, too numerous to 
mention. 


(8) Adverbial Clauses. 

(a) Causal Clause, introduced by 8167s 11% 74, 26 by dre Q' 21, 
3912 18 44,8 17, 55, 7, 

(6) Temporal (a), Local (8), Modal (vy). 

(a) 3 te daeFedéxeTo, (@) does not occur, (y) 41? Kabds 
Kowaveite Yaipete, 5 riat ds, os NoyiCouat. 

(c) Final Clause. After Sams, 2° dpeis rads els mepiroinoiv 
(éare), Srws Tas apetas eEaryyeidnre; after iva, 17 ruanOévtes ... 
iva 76 Soxipiov ... edpeOH, 2? ydra emimoOnacate, va... avénOfre, 
22 dvaatpopiy exovtes xaryy, iva S0Edowor, 272 Xpiotds erabev 

.. Wa éraxorovOjante, 274 Tras aduaptias avyveyxeev . . . iva 
fjcoper, 3° eis TodTO éxAHOnTe, Wa KAnpovopyante, 3° (dyidoate) 
. ba catacyvvOdcw, 3° dréBavev ... iva huas mpocaydyn, 

48 eis tovTo einyyericOn, Wa KpiOdow, 41 (Staxoveitw) ws éF 
laxvos As xopnyel 6 Oeds, a S0FdfnTat 6 Beds, 4° rabjpacw 
xaipete, va Kab év TH amroKxarter yaphte, 5° rarewoOnte ... iva 
buds iyroon. It will be noticed that in all these cases fva is 
followed by the subjunctive, eyen though the principal verb may 
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be in the past, the final optative never occurring in the N.T. In 
31 iva is followed by the future indicative xepdnOjcovrat, as in 
Apoe. 3° rroujow tva HEovow, and even in Gal. 2* ofrives mrapeco- 
HrOov... wa hpas katadovrocovow. and Acts 21% damdynaov 
ea’ avtois tva Evpioovras thy Kepadjy. 

(d) Conditional Clause. «i with present ind. both in protasis and 
apodosis: 2° roto xdpus (éoriv), ef bmopéper Tis Arras, 414 ef 
éverdiferbe paxdpiot (éore); with pres. ind. in protasis and fut. 
ind. in apodosis, 47 ef mpatov (dpxetat) ab’ budy ti Td Tédos 
(ora) ; 48 ef 6 Sixatos pods cbLeTat, 6 doeBHs Tod paveiras ; 
pres. ind. in protasis and imperative in apodosis 1" ei mratépa 
émixareiabe .. . €v Po avaotpadyre, 4° ei 88 as Xprotiavds 
(wdoye), py aicxyvvécOw; fut. ind. both in protasis and in 
apodosis, 2° srotov Kréos (Carat), eb daprdvovTes brropevelte 3 aor. 
ind. in protasis, imperative in apodosis, 2° eit éyedvoadbe, émirobnoate. 
With pres. opt. in protasis, pres. ind. (understood) in apodosis, 3* ef 
Kat waoxXotTe paxdptot (éore), and where the apodosis is dependent 
on the principal verb as in 3" xpeirrév (eat) ayaborovobvtas, ec 
Oéror To OéAnua Tod Oeod, mdoyew 4 KaKorrotovvtas. Here 
if we liberate the dependent clause, we should have, in the 
classical construction, ef 0éX0t TO OéAnpa, Tac Xotpev av, which sub- 
ordinated to xpeirrév éoriv, becomes wacyxeiv. A similar case of 
dependence is 1° drivow dpte et Séov AvarNOévTes, where the condi- 
tional sentence, if freed from its surroundings, would be ed déoy 
éori, AvrnOjoea Ge; but the apodosis is subordinated as a participle 
to the principal verb ayarridoGe. 

édy with subjunctive in protasis and fut. ind. in apodosis, 3% ris 
6 Kaxdawv bas (dora), dav Tov dyabot Enrwral yévnaGe ; 


NEGATIVES. 


py is used with the imperative in 3% wy poByOnre, cf. 41% 15 16; 
with participle or adverb in imperatival sentence, as 8° y7 acod:- 
Sdévres xaxéy, following 7d Sé réd0s avres ouddppoves (EoTwcay), 
1 (dmicarte) ws wy cvvexnwatitopevor, 2° ws erevOepor Kal pt) 
as émixdAuppa evovtes ... GAN ws SotdoL Qeod wdvras tipyjoate, 
5? crowpavate erlaKotrobytes pin dvayKacTas ... pnd aicxpoxep- 
das... und ws KaTaKuptevovtes THY KAnpav ; also with participles 
where there is no imperative, as in 1° dv ov« idSovres ayarate, eis 
dv pa) op@vres, muctevovTes 8&8 ayaddaobe, ‘whom, not having 
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seen, ye love; on whom, though now ye see him not, yet believing 
ye rejoice’ (R.V.), where od denotes a fact, wf a concession; 44 
év @ Eevifovra: wi cuvtpeXovtwy duav, where pj denotes the 
cause; 3° is éyevfOnte téxva .. . wn PoBovpevar pndepiay 
mronow ‘if ye are not put in fear’ [for the double negative 
compare Mk. 11" pnxére ex cod pndels xaprov ddyou]; with 
infinitive 37 eds 7d pur) eyxomrec Bau, 4? eis TO nner Bidcac. 

Sometimes we find od where the principal verb is in the imper- 
ative as in 12% Gyrjrous ayanyiaate avayeyevynpévor ovK eK 
aropas POaptis GANA apOdprov, 28 of olxérat broTaccopevor 
tots Seamdtats, ov povor Tos ayabois, GANA Kal Tols aKoALOls, 3* 
av éotw ovx 6 wher Kdcpos... GAN 6 KpuTTos avOpwros. In 
these cases od negatives, not the principal verb, but a word or clause 
dependent upon it. It is also used with a participle in 2! of 
ove Hrenmévol, viv dé éXenOéryTes, and so with the article or relative, 
when it simply negatives a fact, as in 2! of wore ov ads, and 
2” b¢ dwaptiav ovK éroinaev. 

ov py is used with the subjunctive in 2° 6 mictedwy od pr) Kar- 
atoxXuv07 with the negative sense as in 2 P. 1°. 


OTHER ADVERBS AND PARTICLES, 


a\Ad is generally used to contrast a positive with a negative 
conception as in 14 yy) cuvoynparsfouevor . . . adda, 1)° ov 
POaptois ... dAXrA Timip aipats, 1% odx éx omopas POapTis GANA 
apOdprov, 2° wn ws emixdrduppa exovtes THY. édNevOEpiay AX’ ws 
cod Sobr00, 28 od povov... ddAAG Kat, 8 oy 6 eEwOev Kocpos, 
GAN’ 6 Kpvmrés, 37 od capKkds amdbeots ... GAAG cuvELdHcEwWs 
émepornpa, 4° pnnére érridupiais, GAA Oerynpats cod Brocas, 
41218 un EeviterOe ..+ ddra Yatpete, 5%? un avayxacTas, adda 
éxovaias, ib. undé alaypoxepdas, GANA mpoOtpuas, unde ws KaTa- 
kuptevovTes .., GANG ToL yivouevor. The negative side is less 
prominent in 2 qofov «déos ef duaptdvovtes Kal Kodadilopuevor 
drropeveite ; GAN eb ayaborrovobvTes Uropeveite, TOTO Xapis, 
which is equivalent to ‘ suffering when guilty is not praiseworthy, 
but suffering when innocent is praiseworthy.’ In 3%" ris o 
kaxaocwy ipas, dav Tod dyabod Enrwtal yévnobe ; GdN ei Kal 
_ maoxorte bid Sixarocdvvny, waxdpwot (éore), the opposition is not 
the simple contradictory ‘not this, but that,’ but the contrast of a 
higher with a lower stage, not a mere escape from evil (ris 6 kaxo- 
gov), but positive blessedness (uaxdpiov). With the contradictory 
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ovx—dAXd may be compared the contrasting wéy—6dé, which is com- 
mon in the Gospels, the Acts, the Epistles of St. Paul, and that to 
the Hebrews, but is not found elsewhere in the N.T. except once 
in James, thrice in Jude, and in the following passages of 1 P., 17 
(€rvtpéOnte alate Xpicrobd) mpoeyvwopévou pev mpd KkataBonAs 
Kocpov, pavepwbévtos d& én’ éxxaTou TaV xpévev, 2* ALBov ind 
dvOporav pev arodedSoxipacpévov, mapa 58 Oew éxrexrdv, 2° of 
morte ov Aads, viv Se Aads Deod, of ob« Hr|enpevor, viv 5é ErenBévres, 
38 davatwbels uev capkt, CworrounOels 88 mvedpact, 4° iva KpiOadar 
Bev Kata dvOperous capki, Caat & ata Oedv mvedpate. Some- 
times wév is omitted, as in 1’ ypvoiov tod drroAdupévov, 1a rrupos 
8& Soxtpatouévov, 2'* (areprropévors) eis exdixnow Kaxoroby, 
éxawov 5é dyaSorowr, cf. Jelf § 767. In 1 P. we, not unfre- 
quently, find Sé opposed, as a weakened add, to a preceding 
negative as in 18 eis dv dpre pr) Opavtes, mLaTEvorTES OE dyahNare, 
1” ody égutois, tuiv dé Sinxovovr, 2 obx Hrretret, Tapedidou 58 7h 
xpivovtt, 8° ut dmodidovtes AoLdopiay, Tobvaytiov 5é edroyodrTes, 
3415 roy doBov aitav pi poBnOijre, Kupuov S& tov Xpuorov 
dyidaoate, 415 uy aicyuvécOo, Sokatérw Se tov @eov. Occasional 
examples may also be found in the Acts 129 od« 7de... éddxe 
&é, 12% ov« jvouke... ciodSpapodca dé, and in some of the 
Epistles, as Eph. 47, 541 yi)... wadXov 8é, but not in 2 Pet. or 
Jude. 6é «ai is not found in | P. 

yap is used 10 times in 1 P., 15 times in 2 P. 

«ai in the sense of ‘also’ or ‘even’ occurs 16 times in 1 P., 
8 times in 2 P, 

mov occurs once in 1 P. 48 6 daeBys mod pavetras ; where it 
has the same rhetorical force as in 2 P. 34. 

Dr. Bigg has called attention (p. 4) to the ‘refined accuracy’ of 
the use of os in 1 P. 1” &s duvod auopouv Kal domidov Xpictod, 
2 qapaxavA® @s qapoixovs dméxecOat (Kpas) TOY cTapKLKdY 
én Oupiay, 3" cuvorxodvtes @s aobevertépm oKEvEr TO yuvaixerp 
(oxever), 2° ur) ds érixddvppa éxovtes THs Kalas Thy édevOepiav, 
in all of which the comparison precedes the thing which is 
compared to it. He illustrates this from Heb. 12’ as viois dpiv 
apoopéperat 6 Beds and Plato Legg. x. 9058 ws ev xatomtpois 
tais mpdéecw, where Stallbaum quotes Rep, iii, 4148 as epi 
pntpos Ths Xdpas év yf eiot BovredecOar and other examples. 
The more usual order of words is found in 1 P. 2” xatadadovow 
pudy os kaxorovav. In 4? ws is used with the gen. abs. 
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elve—el're is not found in N.T. except in the Epistles of Paul 
and in | P, 2° 4 iarordynte radon avOpwrivy rice, elre Baciret 
... elte Hryeudow. The phrase is properly used with a finite 
verb, as in 2 Cor. 1° e’re OAuBopeOa . . . ete Tapaxadovpcba, but 
the verb is more frequently omitted, both in the N.T. (as in 1 
Cor. 34 rdvta yap buav éotiv, etre Tladdos elre “AmroAXOs), and 
in classical Greek. 

wore followed by infinitive 1 P. 1%, by imperative 419 dare of 
macxovTes .. . TapaTiécbwaay Tas uyxds. 


ELLIPSIS. 


Of verb. iwi: 2° rotov Kréos (eoriv), ei brropeveite ; 3 Tis o 
kakoooy vas (éotiv); 34 ef nab mdoyxoite paxdpwot (éore), 4:7 
Katpos (eat) Tod dpEacOas, 41+ ef dvediverOe paxdptoi (éoTe), 3? 
dpOarpol Kupiov émi Sixatous (eiciv), 13 edroynrds (éoTwv) 6 Geos, 
2° ipels Sé yévos éxXexTov (are). 

Of other verbs. 1! Ilérpos éxrextois (yatpew réyer), 41 ef tus 
Darel, ws Aéyta (AarEiTa), ef Tus SuaKovel, ds €E iaxvos Hs Kopnyel 
0 @eds (Staxovetra), 4°18 wh ydp tus macxétw ws poves... et OE 
© Sy s A. 2 L 17 < t b] \ a 
as Xpiotiavds (wrdoyer), un aicyvvécba, 4” 6 Kxapos (oti) Tod 
” ? X a 2p? Con y la ‘\ I ” 
dpEacOat ... ei 8 mpa@tov ad’ nuav (dpyxetar) Ti TO TéXos (€orTat) ; 

Of nown (subject of infinitive). 2" rapaxado (ipas) dréxer Oar, 
(of object) 2% capedidou (éavtov) To xpivovts, 3” ws acbevertépp 
oKxever TO yuvasxei (oxever) drrovémovTes Teeny. 


PLEONASM. 


3” ef OéXou TO O€ANua TOD Beod, cf. James 34 drrov 7 opyy Tod 
evOdvovtos BovreTat, 4" eis Tods aldvas THV aiavayr, cf. Jude v, 25. 


ANACOLUTHON. 


1P. 2)” dyarnrtol, rapaxad® ws Trapoixous ... aéyerOar TAY 
capkixav émiOupiov . . . Thy advactpopiny tuav EXovTes KaAHv. 
Here we should have had éyovras to agree with the (understood) 
subject of amréyeoOa:; but the periphrastic imperative wapaxarad 
améyecOat suggests the simple imperative dméyeocbe, just as in 
2 P. 33 the periphrastic Sveyeipw budy thy Sidvoray pynoOjvar 
suggests the simple uvjcOnre and is followed by the nominative 
yiv@aKovTes. 
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Asyndeton, confirmatory, 1 P. 5° ypyyopyjoare: 6 avtidiKos mept- 
mare. (ntav Katamceiv, where some MSS. insert 7. 


REITERATION,2 


As in 2 P. so in 1 P. we find a marked liking for iteration Thus 
Groxadvato and droxddvyis occur in 1571218, 4) daroxdduyes 
ths 8é6Ens in 413, cf. 51; Soxiwrov and Soxcualouévov in 1"; ddka 
in 171, SeS0£acpévn in 18; cwrnpia in 15%; é€epavvdw in 1”, 
épavvdw in 1%; dysos four times in 117% also in 25°; dyva- 
otpody in 11518, Q12° 31216; erqris (3), eAmifo (2); dvayervdw 
(2); dmapria (6); Adyos (7); XApes (10); dyalos (7); apOapros 
(3); éwomrrevw (2); evayyerifopas (3); tepdtevpa (2) ; Kaxorrovos 
(3); xpivw (4); XiOos (5); vida (3); vexpds (4); drbyos (4); 
maoxa (12); cvveidnous (3); TédXos (4); dracon (3); irotacow 


(6); PdBos (5); poBéouar (3). 
RayYTaHM.? 


Perhaps no other book of the N.T. has such a sustained stateli- 
ness of rhythm as 1 P. I take as an example 1% év @ dyaidobe 
| ddéyov dipts , ef Sov , AunnOévTes | ev wotKidows wetpacpois | wa 
TO Soxipov Hor THs wicTews ; wOAUTLLOTEPOV XpUciov TOU amoddv- 
Mévou | 81a tupds Se Soxipalopevov , evpeO7 , eis émasvov Kal Sofav 
kal Tysny , év droxadtwer Incod Xpictod || dv , ovm iSdvTes | arya- 
wate | eis dv | Apts yn CpOvres ; wiaTevovTes Sé | GyadNGTE | Kapa 
averhadit@ Kal 8eBoEacpévy | Kopslouevot Td Téd0s THS wlaTEws | 
cwrTnpiay wuxev||. The reader will notice here the repetition of 
1 (14), p (12), d (8), and of the syllables in dzroAd\upévov, Soxipa- 


Copévor, bv, eis bv, iSdvres, Opavres, mLoTEVovTes, GyaTrare, GryahALare, 


What do we gather from this survey of the grammar and style 
of the two Epistles in respect to identity of authorship? There 
can be no doubt, I think, that the style of 1 P. is on the whole 
clearer and simpler than that of 2 P., but there is not that chasm 
between them which some would try to make out. As to the use 
of the article, they resemble one another more than they resemble 
any other book of the N.T. Both use the genitive absolute 


1 See pp. lvii £. ? For notation, see note on p. lix. 
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correctly. There is no great difference in their use of the cases, 
or of the verbs, except that 1 P. freely employs the articular 
infinitive, which is not found in 2P. The accusative with the 
infinitive is found in both. The accumulation of prepositions is also 
common to both. The optative is more freely used in 1 P. than in 
2P. In final clauses 2 P. conforms to classical usage in attaching 
the subjunctive to fva, while 1P. in one place has the future 
indicative. 2 P.is also more idiomatic in the use of such elliptical 
forms as éws ov, ép’ Scov, ad’ Fs. On the other hand 1 P. shows 
special elegance in his use of ws in comparisons, and emphasizes 
the contrast between the aorist and the present imperative by 
coupling tywjcare with Tiare in 2’. 

Nor is 1 P. quite free from the ambiguities and the difficulties 
which are objected to in 2P. Compare what is said above as to 
the relative and its antecedent, the construction of wepiéyo and 
mapadiowut, not to mention phrases such as 2? Td AoysKdv adodOV 
yada, 3° uh poBotvpevar pyndeulay wronow, 3° SsecwOnoary dv 
Bdatos: 6 Kal teas avtitvToy viv cote. Bdaticpa, ov capKos 
andbects purrov, GAAa ouverdyaews ayabfs érepoTnua cis Ocdv. 
In the last I am disposed to agree with Hort that we should read 
® (or else od) for the MS. 6. The latter gives an extraordinarily 
complicated expression, ‘which thing (water), an antitype, now 
saves you, viz. baptism, which we may seek to explain as follows, 
‘which thing, in the form of an antitype, now saves you, but 
what we want is ‘the antitype to which (sustaining water of the 
Deluge) now saves you, viz. baptism.’ Again the last verses of the 
Epistle teem with difficulties, arising in part no doubt from our 
ignorance of the circumstances alluded to. Such are tod mictod 
aderApod, ws Aoyilouar, which seems to suggest that the writer was 
not quite sure how far Silvanus was to be trusted; ézipaprupav 
tavTnv elvat adnOh xdpw tod @eod, which is, I think, rightly 
explained to mean ‘testifying that Paul’s teaching, embodied in 
this letter, is ‘the true grace of God’; but the expression is far 
from clear. And the phrases that follow, 7 év BaBvadve cuvex- 
AexTH Kat Mapxos o vids pou, are still matters of controversy. 

On the whole I should say that the difference of style is less 
marked than the difference in vocabulary, and that again less 
marked than the difference in matter, while above all stands the 
great difference in thought, feeling, and character, in one word of 
personality. ; 


CHAPTER V 


COMPARISON BETWEEN THE PETER OF THE GOSPELS AND ACTS 
AND' THE PETER OF THE Two EPISTLES 


THE author of 1 P. is steeped, as we have seen, in the Gospel 
story, which possesses his mind and heart. Almost every sentence 
he has written calls up in our minds some word or some scene, in 
which His Master is concerned. No one could say this of 2 P. It 
may be interesting however to go further and inquire whether the 
character of Peter as we know it from the Gospels agrees with the 
character of the author of 1 P., as it is shown in that epistle; 
because it is perhaps conceivable that 1 P. might have been 
written by some other disciple who had had Peter’s experience and 
yet was not Peter himself. But is it really conceivable that any 
other could have shared Peter's very unusual experiences? And 
looking at the question from the other side, is it consistent with 
the deep earnestness, the intense affection, and the transparent 
simplicity of 1 P. that it should be written by one who was not 
uttering his own genuine experience? In the present day we find 
no difficulty in supposing that the drama of Job was written by a 
man who was not Job, and that the book of Wisdom was written 
by one who was not Solomon, though he claims as his own in 
chapters 7 and 9 the experiences ascribed to Solomon in the 
historical books of the O.T. We see nothing to be surprised 
or shocked at in the appearance of pseudonymous writings 
of Peter in the second century. Supposing that the evidence 
should eventually lead us to conclude that what we know as 
the Second Epistle of St. Peter was one of these pseudonymous 
writings, would that prove it unworthy to hold a place in our 
canon? This question will come on for consideration in another 
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chapter. At present I will only say that, while in my opinion 
the author is an eminently wise and good man, and the writing 
itself one that deserves our careful attention, yet the voice does 
not sound to me like the voice of the author of 1 P., nor does the 
teaching agree with my idea of a genuine product of the 
Apostolic age. But though we may feel satisfied that 1P. is a 
sufficient guarantee for its own authenticity, still it will be inter- 
esting to compare our impressions of the Peter of the Gospels 
and the Peter of the Epistle; and it seems to me all the more 
necessary to do this in some detail because the picture given of 
the former by the latest editor of the Epistles is not, to my mind, 
in harmony with the facts of the case. Dr. Bigg says (p. 54) that 
St. Peter ‘ was a married, uneducated labourer. ‘Suchmen ... are 
tender-hearted but slow. They have seen too much of the hard 
realities of life to be greatly elated or greatly depressed... 
St. Peter is often spoken of as ardent and impulsive, but our Lord 
called him Cephas “ Rock,” and the fiery apostles were James and 
John. He was often the first to speak, because he was the leader 
and mouthpiece of the Twelve.’ ‘We may imagine Peter as a 
shy, timid, embarrassed man, apt on a sudden emergency to say and 
do the wrong thing, not because he was hasty, but because he 
was not quick.’ ‘His defect had been want of readiness and 
decision.’ 

Tf this is really a true picture of St. Peter, how are we to 
explain the fact that he was chosen by our Lord to be ‘the leader 
and mouthpiece’ of the Apostles? I must say that there is 
scarcely a single point in this character-sketch which agrees with 
the impression I have myself formed of the man Peter, an 
impression which is, I think, shared by Bible students generally, 
whether learned or unlearned. 

Take first the phrase ‘uneducated labourer.’ Peter was a fisher- 
man, an occupation fitted beyond all others to call out energy, 
promptitude, courage, and comradeship, a life full of adventure and 
vicissitude bringing him into contact with a great variety of races 
and characters, Jews and Gentiles, Greeks and Romans, in fact a 
life the very opposite to that of our ordinary agricultural labourer. 
Next as to education. The Jews of that time seem to me to have 
had a better system of elementary education than we have yet got in 
England, perhaps better than we shall ever get. Those who lived 
.in the neighbourhood of the Sea of Tiberias had the further 
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advantage of knowing two languages.! Above all, as we see from 
the discourses in the Acts, Peter was well trained in the history 
and literature of his own country, had a mind open to all high 
ideas, and was ready at once to act upon them. He had also, as 
Dr. Bigg allows, a most tender and affectionate heart. So far from 
the dull stoicism which he is supposed to share with the labourer, 
he was a man of very quick sensibilities, as we may see from his 
behaviour after the miraculous draft of fishes (Lk. 5°), his walking 
on the water (Mt. 14?8*), his refusal to allow his Master to wash 
his feet (Joh, 138), his bitter tears after his denial, and that most 
touching answer ‘ Lord, thou knowest all things, thou knowest that 
I love thee.’ I come now to the most paradoxical part of the whole 
description. St. Peter was ‘shy, timid, and embarrassed,’ 
Omitting the middle epithet, we may perhaps allow that the other 
qualities might be ascribed with some plausibility to a Moses or a 
Jeremiah, but to Peter? Peter, who was always so prompt and ready 
in thought and expression, at times indeed too ready to speak 
without due consideration; but whose hastiest word was always 
the outcome of a noble and generous nature ? ? 

The remark that Peter was ‘apt on a sudden emergency to say 
and do the wrong thing’ is hardly to be reconciled with the fact 
that on two of the most critical moments of the life of our Lord, 
when many were tempted to go backwards, it was Peter who 
answered the appeal to the disciples, ‘Will ye also go away?’ 
(Joh. 6°”), ‘ Who say ye that I am ?’ (Mt. 161), by the prompt word 
of loving trust, in the one case, ‘ Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou 
hast the words of eternal life,’ in the other, ‘Thou art the Christ, 
the son of the living God,’ the last response drawing from the 
Saviour His highest commendation ‘Flesh and blood hath not 
revealed it unto thee, but my Father which is in heaven.’ If I 
were called upon to analyse St. Peter’s character I should say that 
he was perhaps the most human of all the Apostles, natural, large- 
hearted, impulsive, spontaneous, with none of the cramping self- 
consciousness of the shy man, and without a particle of guile. 
Though capable of pondering over what was said to him, he more 
often spoke and acted on the spur of the moment at the prompting 
of his own generous heart. He was full of initiative, full of 
confidence, easily elated, but really humble, quick to own where 


1 See my Introduction to St. James, p. xlii. 
* See my edition of St, James, p. 201. 
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he had been in the wrong, but never despairing ; a reverent and 
devoted, yet a thoroughly free-spoken follower of his Master, as 
well as a loved and trusted leader of men. Our first introduction 
to him (Joh. 1) shows him to be one who was looking for the 
Messiah, He is quick to lay his doubts and difficulties before 
Jesus : ‘How oft shall my brother sin against me and I forgive 
him?’ On hearing the words ‘ Whither I go, ye cannot come,’ he 
is the one to ask ‘Whither goest thou? Why cannot I follow thee 
now?’ He is not abashed or silent in presence of Moses and 
Elijah on the holy mount. He even ventures to rebuke Jesus 
when He foretold His approaching death, just after He had 
commended Peter's confession ‘Thou art the son of God’ His 
positiveness, combined with docility and readiness to be corrected 
and instructed, is seen in Joh. 13%, ‘ Lord, dost thou wash my feet ? 
Thou shalt never wash my feet’; and then, on hearing the 
explanation of Jesus, ‘Lord, not my feet only, but also my hands 
and my head.’ So in Acts 10%", on hearing the voice ‘ Rise, Peter, 
kill and eat, he breaks out with ‘Not so, Lord; for I have never 
eaten anything that is common and unclean. But his behaviour 
to Cornelius shortly afterwards shows how thoroughly he had 
imbibed the spirit of the words ‘What God has cleansed, make 
not thou common.’ His self-confidence is seen in such words as, 
‘I will lay down my life for thee,’ ‘Though all men should be 
offended, yet will not I,’ ‘Even if I must die with thee, yet will I 
not deny thee.’ Nor was this mere empty boasting. When the 
armed band of the chief priests appeared, he drew his sword and 
attacked them. How was it, then, that his courage so soon failed 
him? We must remember the circumstances of the case. A few 
days before, Jesus had entered Jerusalem in triumph amid the 
Hosannas of the multitude. He had spoken mysterious words 
about the coming of the kingdom of God: he had warned his 
disciples to provide themselves with swords. But now he bids 
Peter put up his sword into its sheath: he tells his disciples to 
leave him alone with the powers of darkness. And at the word 
they all forsook him and fled, two only venturing to follow at a 
distance into the Judgment-Hall. Under these circumstances, is it 
right to regard the denial as proving timidity in Peter? Is Elijah 
to be called timid because he fled from Jezebel, and was for a 
brief space inclined to despair of the triumph of right? Both 
Elijah and Peter were suffering from reaction: the spirit was 
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willing, but the flesh was weak. It is as if soldiers whose courage 
had been strained to the highest pitch at the prospect of leading 
a forlorn hope were suddenly told that their captain had 
changed his mind, and that they were now to surrender to the 
enemy. Despair and bewilderment would succeed to high- 
wrought courage, and so it was with Peter. But one look of 
his Master’s was sufficient to recall him to himself. His deep 
repentance was followed by no false shame on his own part, 
and by no reproaches on the part of his fellow-disciples. He 
is the one to whom the Magdalene first brings the news of the 
empty tomb. He and John are the first of the Apostles to visit 
the tomb. At the sea of Tiberias we find Peter as usual taking 
the initiative, and the others as usual following, ‘I go a fishing,’ 
‘We also go with thee.’ Impetuous as ever, on hearing that it 
was ‘the Lord, who had foretold the miraculous draft of fishes, 
Peter leaps into the sea and makes his way to Jesus on the shore. 
One phrase, in our Lord’s colloquy with him, suggests his 
energetic, independent character: ‘When thou wast young, thou 
walkedst whither thou wouldest.’ The question about John, which 
followed immediately afterwards, shows how quickly he resumed 
his usual tranquillity and his thought for his friends. 

The beginning of the Acts shows Peter in a position of unques- 
tioned authority, even before the day of Pentecost, in regard to the 
election of Matthias. When he denounces the Jews for baving 
crucified the Holy and Just one (cf. 1 P. 318), the Prince of Life 
(Acts 28 86, 318), his tone is as decided and unflinching as that of 
the Baptist. At the same time he uses in their behalf the plea 
uttered on the cross ‘ I wot that through ignorance ye did it, as did 
also your rulers’ (31), reminding them (as Joseph reminded his 
brethren in Gen. 45°) that God had made use of their evil action 
to fulfil His eternal purpose declared by the prophets, that Christ 
should suffer and be raised from the dead and received up into 
heaven till the time of the restoration of all things. He calls 
upon them to repent and be baptized in the name of Jesus Christ 
for the remission of sins, and to receive the gift of the Holy Spirit 
sent down from heaven. He testifies before the Sanhedrin that 
the miracle done to the impotent man was done in the name of 
Jesus of Nazareth, whom they, the rulers, had crucified, but whom 
God had raised from the dead. When the Apostles were charged 
to keep silence, and when they were brought again before the 
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Sanhedrin for disobedience, it was Peter who on each occasion 
answered ‘We must obey God rather than men: We cannot but 
speak the things which we have seen and heard’: ‘We are 
witnesses of these things, and so is the Holy Ghost, whom God hath 
given to them that obey him’ (Acts 419, 52882), 

I pause here for a moment to consider how far this early 
teaching of Peter agrees with that which we find in 1 P. It will 
be seen at once that the main features of both are the same. 
The Apostles are sent to witness to the fulfilment of prophecy 
in the sufferings and death of the Messiah, in his Resurrection 
and Ascension, and in the coming of the Holy Ghost (1 P. 54, Acts 
18 22, 982, 315, 108%41), The promise is to the Jews, and to all that 
are far off, as many as the Lord our God shall call. We may 
notice one or two minuter agreements, ¢.g. 5*! écropevovto yaipovres 
ote xaTnEdOncay brép TOD dvoparos atipacOfvat compared with 
1 P. 41716; and the quotation from Ps. 118” in Acts 4" which is 
repeated in 1 P, 27. 

Returning to the Acts we find in the story of Ananias and his 
wife a severity which we might be inclined to think more after the 
spirit of Elijah than of Christ (cf. Lk. 9°). But a different light 
is thrown upon it by 1 Cor. 5°, where St. Paul speaks of a judg- 
‘ment ‘in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, ye being gathered 
together and my spirit ...to deliver such an one unto Satan for 
the destruction of the flesh, that the spirit may be saved in the day 
of the Lord Jesus.’ It is plain how necessary it was to guard the 
purity of the early Christian community from the idea that God’s 
favour could be purchased by gifts ; how necessary it was to instil 
into them the opposite idea, that the Father must be worshipped 
in spirit and in truth. In the same way the idea of the perfect 
holiness of God was taught to Israel of old by the command ‘If 
even a beast touch the mountain it shall be stoned.’ But the later 
history of the Church shows plainly that such power could not be 
safely entrusted to any but Apostles. A similar severity is seen 
in the story of Simon Magus, where Peter’s indignation at the 
proposal to buy the gifts of God for money breaks out in the words 
‘Thy silver perish with thee, ‘thou hast neither part nor lot in 
this matter.’ It may have been his recollection of this conduct on 
the part of one who had just been baptized, which led Peter to 
distinguish so carefully between the amd@eous pirrov and the 
érepdtnua cuvedijocos dyabhs in baptism (1 P. 3%). I have 
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already referred to the story of Cornelius in Acts 10. Particularly 
deserving of notice are v, 28 a0éurov éoriw avdpi ‘lovdaip 
Ko\rAAcbat 4AropdrAw, compared with 1 P. 4%, the only other 
passage in the N.T. in which the word a@ésros occurs; and the 
succeeding words of the same verse, ‘God hath showed to me 
that I should not call any man common or unclean,’ which may 
be compared with 1 P. 21” ‘Honour all men.’ Again Acts 10* 
er’ adnbelas xatadapBdvopat Ste obK eoTW TpocwTodipTTNS 
6 @eds may be compared with 1 P. 1" ef warépa émtxareiobe Tov 
ampocwmodnprres kpivovta Kata TO éxdatou épyov ; and 10% ‘ This 
is he which is ordained of God to be judge of quick and dead’ with 
1 P. 4 drrodéaovew Abyov TH Erolpws EXovTs Kpivat COvtas Kat 
vexpovs. The phrase icdtipov miotiv in 2 P. 11 may be illustrated 
by Acts 10*” ‘Who can forbid water, that these should not be 
baptized, which have received the Holy Ghost as well as we?’ also 
with 11121’, 15°. The last place in the Acts in which mention is 
made of Peter is ch. 15 where he supports the action of Paul and 
Barnabas, and speaks of the obligation of the Jewish law as ‘a yoke 
which neither our fathers nor we were able to bear. But we 
believe that through the grace of the Lord Jesus we shall be saved 
even as they’ (the Gentiles). This is the first occasion on which 
we find the word xdpis used by Peter. It was no doubt borrowed 
by him from Paul, and occurs frequently in 1 P. The view of 
the Law as a yoke is also Pauline, and agrees with the absence 
of any mention of law in either epistle, but is hardly recorcilable 
with the description of Peter as a disciplinarian. 

To these references in the Acts we must add one from Gal. 21 @l 
Shortly after the meeting of the Council at Jerusalem, Peter was 
staying at Antioch, mixing freely with the Gentile converts and 
sharing their meals; but when certain members of the Jewish 
Church came there, professing to speak with the authority of 
James, Peter with the other Jews, including even Barnabas, 
separated himself from the Gentiles ‘ fearing them that were of the 
circumcision,’ and was severely rebuked by Paul for dissembling 
his real views. There can be little doubt that Paul was in the 
right here; yet there was no surrender of essentials on the part 
of. Peter. There was nothing in his action here to contradict 
his declaration that God made no difference between Jew and 
Gentile, both being alike saved by faith, through the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. His fault was that he failed to see the full 
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consequence of this acknowledgment. Probably he regarded the 
eating with Gentiles as a question of expediency, and endeavoured 
to decide it by acting on the Pauline principle of becoming all 
things to all men. If Paul was ready to abstain from meat for 
fear of offending the weak brother, was it so very wrong of Peter 
to abstain faite eating with Gentiles for fear of hurting the con- 
science of the Jewish converts ? 

To sum up again the main features of St. Peter’s character, as 
they are presented to us in the rest of the N.T. We have seen that 
he is distinguished from all the Apostles by his simplicity and 
naturalness and by the strong and ardent feeling, which shows 
itself especially in his intense affection for his Master. How does 
this agree with what we gather from the two Epistles? We should 
expect that the writing of such a man would be characterized by 
a natural and simple eloquence, not entering into elabcrate argu- 
ments, as St. Paul does, but appealing throughout to the hearts of 
his readers, dwelling upon the salvation wrought by Christ, and 
holding up before them His life as the example which they should 
follow. This is exactly what, it seems to me, we find in 1 P. His 
mind is fixed on the sufferings of Christ: they form the subject of 
prophecy (1"); it is through them that the Christians to whom 
he writes were redeemed from their vain manner of life handed 
down from their fathers (1); servants are to suffer patiently 
because Christ suffered for them, without reviling or threatening 
(2714); it is better to suffer for well-doing than for evil-doing, 
because Christ also suffered for sins once, the righteous for the 
unrighteous, that he might bring us to God (3 18); since Christ 
suffered in the flesh we should arm ourselves with the same 
mind (41); we should rejoice if we are partakers of His sufferings 
(48); as a fellow-elder and a witness of the sufferings of Christ, 
as well as a partaker of the glory that shall be revealed, the writer 
exhorts the elders to make themselves examples to the flock (5*%). 
Turn now to 2 P.: neither style nor matter can be called simple. 
It is not altogether without eloquence, but the eloquence is elaborate 
and often artificial, as in the octave of virtues (1°%). In many 
passages the thought is too subtle to be easily followed, as in the 
introductory verses. Nothing is said of joy, which is so conspicuous 
in1 P. (vapd, yalpw, dyaddrdw) ; instead of it we are urged to aim 
at knowledge and further knowledge of God and Christ (yr@ous and 


ériyveass), while in 1 P, yvdous alone is used, and that only once in 
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37, where it is equivalent to practical good sense. Again 2 P. 
shows a preference for the general and abstract above the concrete 
and particular; and this often leads to ambiguity, as in 21°¥. 
Even where he goes into further particulars than 1 P. he does not 
always gain in impressiveness. Thus 1 P. says nothing in regard 
to the physical accompaniments of the second Advent; but his 
allusions to the inheritance incorruptible and undefiled reserved 
in heaven for you, who are guarded by the power of God through 
faith for a salvation ready to be revealed in the last time (1°); his 
reference to the joy unspeakable and full of glory, produced 
by the consciousness that they were already receiving the end of 
their faith, the salvation of their souls (1°) ; his earnest warning to 
his readers to be sober and watch unto prayer, because the end of 
all things is at hand (47), suggest far stronger motives than the 
passing away of the heavens, the dissolution of the elements, and 
the destruction of the earth by fire, on which 2 P. dilates (3! !”). 
It is only when we pass away from the earthquake and the fire to 
the still small voice in 3%, ‘according to his promise we look for 
new heavens and a new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness,’ and 
again in 318, ‘Grow in the grace and knowledge of our Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ,’ that we recognize an appeal as powerful 
as that in 1 P. 

Speaking generally, I think we may say that, as the Apostle 
Peter stands in an intermediate position between the Bishop 
of Jerusalem and the Apostle to the Gentiles, so the First 
Epistle, which bears his name and is instinct with his spirit, is 
intermediate between the Epistle of James and the Epistle to the 
Romans; while the second Epistle shows signs of careful study of 
1 P. and of the Epistle of Jude, but has very little affinity with 
the Peter of the Gospels and the Acts." 


1 Harnack (Gesch. d. alt-Chr. Literatur, part ii. vol. i. p. 451), if I understand 
him rightly, disputes the authenticity of 1 P. mainly, if not solely, on the 
ground that one who had been guilty of denying his Master could never have 
dared to speak of himself as ‘a witness of the sufferings of Christ and a partaker 
of the glory that shall be revealed’ (5'). I do not see how such an objection 
can have any weight with those who accept the story of the renewed commission 
given by the Lord to the penitent Apostle, and of the latter’s unhesitating 
leadership of the infant Church. With equal reason it might be alleged that he 
who felt himself unworthy to be called an Apostle, because he had persecuted 
the Church, could never have dared to hold his own against the authority of the 
older Apostles, 
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AUTHENTICITY OF THE EPISTLE OF JUDE AND OF THE SECOND 
EPISTLE OF PETER CONSIDERED ! 


External Evidence. 


Born Epistles were recognized as canonical in the Third 
Council of Carthage, 4.D. 397 (Westcott on the Canon, p. 566), 
with which agree Jerome (Westcott, p. 580) and Augustine 
(De Doctr. Christiana ii. 12). Jerome however (De vir. all. iv.) 
mentions that, owing to the use made of the apocryphal Enoch, 
the epistle of Jude a plerisque reiicitur. So Eusebius H_Z. ii. 23, 
‘Not many old writers have mentioned the Epistle of James, nor 
yet the Epistle of Jude, which is also one of the seven so-called 
Catholic Epistles, though we know that these have been publicly 
used with the rest in most churches.’ Jb, iii. 25,‘ Among the 
controverted books, which are nevertheless well known and recog- 
nized by most, we class the Epistle circulated under the name of 
James and that of Jude. Cyril of Jerusalem (d. 386 A.D.) 
acknowledged both Jude and 2 P. In Asia Minor both Jude and 
2 P. were recognized as canonical by Gregory Naz. (d. ¢. $91). In 
Alexandria Didymus (d. 394) wrote commenting on the Catholic 
Epistles, especially defending Jude from the attacks made upon 
him as having made use of apocryphal books. Athanasius 
(d. 373) in his list of the books of the N.T. ‘agrees exactly with 
our own Canon’ (Westcott, p. 520). Origen (In Matt. x. 17) 
says of Jude éypawpev émuatodjy, dduyooTLXov wév, TETANPwLEVHY 
5é Tav THs ovpaviov yapitos éppepévav Aoywv. In the same 
treatise (xvii. 30) he quotes Jude 6, adding words which signify 
that it was not universally received, ef 5¢ nat tHv lovda mpdcourd 

1 For further details compare Dr, Chase’s excellent articles on Peter and Jude 
in Hastings’ D. of B. 
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tis émictoAnv. Clement of Alexandria commented on Jude in his 
Hypotyposes (Eus, H.E, vi. 14)—the comment is still extant in the 
Latin translation—and quotes him by. name (Paed. iii. 44, 45) with 
commendation, didacKkadix@tata éxtlOeras Tas elkovas Tov 
xptwvopévov. He quotes him again Strom. ili. 11, and, without 
naming him, in Strom. vi. 65. Tertullian (De Cult. Fem. 3) says 
‘Enoch apud Judam apostolum testimonium possidet.’ It appears 
in the Muratorian Canon (. 170 4.D.), ‘Epistola sane Judae et 
superscripti Johannis duae in catholicis habentur.’ Theophilus of 
Antioch (ad Autol. ii, 15) seems to allude to Jude 13 in the 
words quoted in my note on that verse. Athenagoras (c, 180) 
speaks (§ 24, p. 130 Otto) of the fallen angels in a manner which 
suggests acquaintance with Jude v. 6, dyyédous tods pa) tnp7)- 
cavtas thy éavtav apxyv. (Of the angels some) éuewway é¢’ ols 
aitovs éroincey Kal diérakev 6 eds, of S& evbBpicav Kal TH rhs 
ovatas troatdce: cal TH apxj, and he adds that he asserts this 
on the authority of the prophets, which may perhaps refer both 
to Enoch and Jude. The form of salutation used in Jude 2 dco 
kal eipivn Kai aydarn wAnOvrOein is found in Mart. Polyc. Inscr. 
and Polyc. ad Phil. The earliest reference however to Jude 
is probably to be found in 2 Pet., which, as we have seen in the 
preceding Chapter I, is largely copied from him. There appears 
also to be an allusion to it in Didaché ii. 7 od pionoess wavta 
dvOpwrov, GAA ods pev édéyEers, wepl S& dv mpocevEn, ods 88 
ayarnoes, cf. J.v. 22. Jude’s epistle was included in the Old 
Latin Version, but not in the Peshitto. 

The evidence in favour of 2P. is far more scanty. It is not 
found either in the Old Latin or in the Old Syrian Version, 
both of which must be combined, says Westcott (Canon, p. 294), 
in order ‘to obtain a complete idea of the judgment of the Church,’ 
‘By enlarging our view so as to comprehend the whole of 
Christendom, and to unite the different lines of Apostolic tradition, 
we obtain, with one exception, a perfect New Testament:’ that 
exception is the second Epistle of St. Peter, which ‘wants the 
earliest public sanction of ecclesiastical use as an Apostolic work.’ 
Westcott points out (p. 288) that ‘ if it was at once received into the 
Canon like the first Epistle, it would in all probability have been 
translated (into Latin) by the same person.’ ‘ When, on the con- 
trary, it appears that the Latin text of the Epistle not only exhibits 
constant and remarkable differences from the text of other parts of 
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the Vulgate, but also differs from the first Epistle in the rendering 
of words common to both: when it further appears that it differs 
no less clearly from the Epistle of St. Jude in those parts which are 
almost identical in the Greek: then the supposition that it was 
received into the Canon at the same time with them at once 
becomes unnatural.’ 1 

Dr. Chase (in Hastings’ D, of B. p. 804) draws a similar argument 
from the double sections, an older and a later one, contained in the 
Vatican codex. This twofold division is found in all the Catholic 
Epistles excepting 2 Pet., from which we conclude that the ancestor 
of B, to which these sections were first attached, did not contain 
2 Pet.? 

The judgment of Eusebius as to the canonicity of the writings 
attributed to St. Peter is given in ALF. iii. 3: [lérpou pév obv 
emliaToAy pia % Aeyouérn adtod mpotépa dvoporoyntas: TavTy dé 
kat of mdédat mpecBitepor ws avapdiréxte ev Tols chav avTav 
KaTaxéxpynvra, ouyypappact. tiv S€ depouévnv avtov Sevtépay 
ove évdtaOnxov pev elvas rraperrAnpaper, Suws S& Todos Ypnotmos 
haveica peta THY ddrAXwY eoTrovdacbn ypadoy. Td ye MY TOV 
émixexAnpéevwy adtod IIpdkewv nat To Kat’ avtov evomacpévov 
Edayyénov, 76 Te Neyduevov Kypuypa cal Thy Kadovpévny’ ArroKd- 
Avyiv ov8 Bros ev KaOorKois iowev Tapadedopéva, OTL prjTe 
apxaiov pire Tov Kal? Huds Tis éxkdnotacTtiKes suyypadeds Tals 
€& ait@yv ouvexpycato paptupiais.., dAAG TA pev dvouatoueva 
Tlérpov, dy play povny yynoiav éyvav émictoN}y Kal mapa Tois 
mahat mpeaBurépors oporoyoupévny, toadta. 2 P. is included in 
the catalogues (quoted by Westcott pp. 572-575).of Greg. Naz. 
(d. 391), of Cyril of Jerusalem (d. 386), of Athanasius (d. 378). 
The last (Dial. de Trin. i. 164) quotes (18) iSig S0&y Kal daperf as 
from the Catholic Epistles; and (1+) @eias xowvwvol dicews in 

1In his note Westcott gives examples (a) of ‘Differences from the general 
renderings’ of the Vulgate: xoiwwvds tconsors (14); éyxpdre ‘tabstinentia (15) ; 
Gpxaius Troriginalis 2°, (8) ‘ Differences from -renderings in 1 Peter: wAn@vvecOat 
adimpleri (17), multiplicart (1 P. 12); émi@uyla concupiscentia (14, 2), 34), desider- 
ium (1 P, 14, 24, 448) and in 2 P. 28; rnypeiv reservare (24°17, 37), conservare 
(1 P. 4%). (y) Differences from the translation of Jude, &aAoyos ttirrationabilis 
(22), mutus (J. 10); POelper@ar perire (2!2), corrumpi (J. 10); ovvevwxeiobat 
lucuriare vobiscum (2!3), convivart (J. 12); ddkat sectae (2), majestates (J. 8); 
6 (dos Tod oxdrous caligo tenebrarum (2)"), procella tenebrarum (J. 18). 

Words marked ¢ occur nowhere else in the N.T. Vulgate: those marked tt 
occur nowhere else in the whole Vulgate.’ 

2 Vansittart’s suggestion (Journal of Philology iii. p. 357), derived from his 


sindy of the corruptions of the text of 2 P., that its existence ‘depended for 
many years on a single copy,’ is worthy of note. 
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Orat. ¢. Arian. ii. 1. 1383. There is also a catalogue, considered by 
Tischendorf and Westcott (Canon, p. 578 m.) to be earlier than 
the fourth century, which is contained in the Codex Claromon- 
tanus of the seventh century. It recognizes the seven Catholic 
Epistles as well as the Shepherd of Hermas, the Acts of Paul, and 
the Apocalypse of Peter (cf. N.K. pp. 157-172). 

Didymus (d. 594) wrote comments on all the Catholic Epistles, 
fragments of which have come down to us in the Latin 
translation. The comment on 2 P. ends with the words ‘Non 
igitur ignorandum praesentem epistolam esse falsatam (= 
voeveraz), quae licet publicetur, non tamen in canone est.’ This 
unfavourable view seems to be due‘to his dislike to the doctrine, 
promulgated in 2 P. 3!%, of the total destruction of the earth by 
fire. In a later treatise (De Trinitate) Didymus quotes repeatedly 
from 2 P.: ef. Migne Patr. Gr. vol. xxxix, pp. 304.B, 409 B, 415 4, 
453 A, 512.0, 644.C, 688 A. 

Adamantius the friend of Origen in his Dialogue, contained in 
Lommatzch’s ed. of Origen, vol. xvi, p. 309, quotes 2 P. 3% by 
name, and in p. 291 refers to 2 P. 2”. 

Methodius, a bishop of Lycia at the end of the third century 
quotes from 2 P. 3° in a fragment of his de Resurrectione cited by 
Dr. Chase (Hastings’ D. of B. p. 804) xidsa 88 ern tijs Bactrelas 
avopacey, Tov amépavTov aidava dia THs Yudtddos Syrav yéypader 
yap 0 améaTOXOS Térpos bre pia Hepa rapa Kupieo ws yidta érn 
kai Xia ern ws huépa pia. Firmilian, bishop of Caesarea in 
Cappadocia, a friend and pupil of Origen, writing to Cyprian in 
256 A.D. (included in Cyprian’s Letters, No, 75) refers to 2 P.in 
the following words: ‘Stephanus adhuc etiam infamans Petrum et 
Paulum beatos apostolos...qui in epistolis suis haereticos 
exsecrati sunt et ut eos evitemus monuerant. As 1 P. has no 
allusion to heretics, this can only be understood of 2P. Origen 
speaks doubtfully (Zn. Joh. v. 3, Lomm. i. p. 165): [létpos ef’ & 
oixodopmetras 7 Xpiotod éexxdAnoia... play émiatodny oporoyou- 
pérny xatarérorrer Eotw S€ Kal Sevtépay: aypiBadretat yap. 
There are several references to 2 P. in the Latin translation of 
Origen, which are thought doubtful by Dr. Chase and others, 
because of the license elsewhere taken by the translator, Rufinus. 
Westcott however notes that some of these passages are very 
characteristic of Origen, especially the allegorical use made of the 
fall of Jericho before the blasts of the trumpets (Hom. in Jos. 
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vil. 1, Lomm, xi. 62): Dominus noster mittit sacerdotes, Apostolos 


suos, portantes tubas...Sacerdotali tuba primus in Evangelio 
suo Matthaeus increpuit ... Petrus etiam duabus’ epistolarum 
suarum personat tubis. Jacobus quoque et Judas ... Novissime 


autem ille veniens, qui dixit “puto autem nos Deus novissimos 
Apostolos ostendit,’ et in quatuordecim epistolarum suarum 
fulminans tubis, muros Jericho et omnes idolatriae machinas et 
philosophorum dogmata usque ad fundamenta deiecit.’ 

It is usually denied that there is any reference to 2 P. in Clem. 
Al., which is hardly consistent with the statement of Eusebius 
(HE. vi. 14) and Photius (cod. 109) that Clement commented on 
all the Catholic Epistles. Dr. Bigg cites the following: Protr. § 106, 
p. 83 tayv od0v THs GX Oetas as taken from 2 P. 2?; Sir. 
i. p. 374 capxds arobeacts (cf. ib. iv. €36 Tédevcos KaDaptacpos 
... 980 braxoqs waons ayvela civ kal TH dGroOéacet TOV 
Koomixay eis Thy... evydpistov Tod okAvous dmddoaty) as 
taken from 2 P. 14 4 darddects Tod oxnvepatos pov; Paed. iii. 
p. 280 évds Se DrodSelypatos pyncOncopa ... Td YodomeTav 
mdaQos Kpioi pey adixnoaciv, Tathaywyia Sé axovcacw. As 
Clement quotes Jude by name in the following §§, it might 
be supposed that the reference here was to Jude v. 7, 2édopa xai 
Tépoppa . . . rpoxewrat Seiya updos aiwviov, but there is a much 
closer resemblance to 2 P. 26 adders Yodouov «at Toudppas ... 
xatéxpivev, vrdderypa peAdAOvTOV doeBéctw TeOeLKas, Kal dSixatov 
Aer catarrovotpevov épvaato «.1.r. Eel. Proph.20 dyopalet 
8 judas Kupios tepio alipats, Seotvotayv madrar TOY 
TiKpOv aTadddcowv dpaptiav is like 2 P. 24 tov dyopdcavta 
avtovs Seomdtyv dpvovpevos and 1 P. 1% édrutpHOnte .. . Timi 
aipatt; Str. i. p. 458 Bacavilwy 8&& éf’ ols yuaptey THY 
avtod Wuxhv dyaoepye like 2 P. 28 yuyny Sixaiav dvopors 
épyous €Bacdvitev, though the verb seems to me to have a different 
force in the two passages. In my notes on 2 P. 1°4 I have further 
called attention to resemblances in such phrases as Geia Sdvapis, 
Oeia dicts, Ocia dpety and the doctrine of man’s participation in 
the Divine nature; but these probably belong to the philosophical 
thought of the time. There is a closer resemblance in Strom. vi. 
p. 778 wemtatevxey Sid Te THS TWpodHntetas Sid Te THS 
wapovatas TH py evdopéevp Ocd...cal TO Tédos Tis 
érayyedias BeBaiws xateidndev: 6 Sé¢ tiv év ols éott Katd- 
gtaci BeRatiav Kxardrgnpu eidas b0 aydrns TpoaTavTa TO 
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HéAXovTt, where faith is said to rest on prophecy, and on the 
actual manifestation of Christ, whereby the promises of the 
Gospel are confirmed, as in 2 Pet. 14° éyvwpicawev bpiv ri 
Tod xupiov jpov Stivamw Kxal mapovaoiav...xkal eXomuev 
BeBacotepov tov tpodynteKov AROYyor, «Tr There 
seems to be an allusion to the same passage in Str. v. 663, 
per ‘EXAnvixn dirocodia tH ex ths Opvadridos eotxev 
Aaprndovt, iv avdarovaw dvOpwror mapa HALov KreTTOVTES év- 
téxvas TO pas: KnpvyOévtos S& Tod AOyoU Tay éxelvo TO dyLor 
é£éXaupev, where philosophy is compared (like prophecy in 2 P. 1’) 
to the light of a candle which disappears before the sun. The 
latter part of the verse, éws ob juépa Siavydon nal pwopdpos 
avateiAn év Tals xapdiais bwdr, is illustrated in my note by three 
quotations from Clement, of which I will only repeat the last here, 
Prot. p. 89, Napapatw oby év TO amroxexpuupévey Tod avOpwrrov, év 
Th xapdia, To pds. The words éwodpdpos and dwaddpos occur in 
the others. It must be allowed however that Clement makes far 
less use of 2P. than of 1P., and that he omits references which 
might seem appropriate to his purpose, such as 1‘ iva yévnoGe Octas 
kowavol dvcews, which is often referred to by Didymus. 

There appears to be a reminiscence of 2 P. 113 in Eus. AZ. iii. 
31 Tlavaov xal Térpou ... ris peta THY aradrXayhy Tod Biod Tay 
TKNVOMATwOV aTobéTEwsS O yepos SedyAwTaL, and H.E. ii. 
25, speaking of the site-where tay eipnuévoy drocToAwy Td iepa 
TKNVOpLata KxatateOeitar. In the same writers c. Hieroclem. 
c. 4 there seems to be an allusion to 2 P. 18 rod cadécavtos Huds 
idia S0&n Kai dperf in the words 77 (Sig Oedtynré re Kal 
apeth macav éowoe Thy olxovpévynv; and the same treatise 
abounds in such phrases as Geta Sivapus, dvaus, dpe (see my note 
on 2P. 124), 

Hippolytus (d. 235) Haeres. ix. 7 (We resisted Zephyrinus and 
Callistus, confuting them and compelling them to confess the 
truth) of pos wey dpav aiSovpevos wal trd ths adnOelas 
cuvaryopuevor (? cuvexopevor) Oporyouv, mer’ ob word 86 er) TOV 
avtov BopBopov avexurtovro, cf. 2P. 2% and Clem. Al. 
Prot. p. 75 ot 8€ wept rédpata Kal BopRépous, ta ASovis pevpata, 
Kaduwwdovmevos avovytous éxBdaKovtTat Tpopas, bwders Teves 
avOpwrot. tes ydp, gnoiv, Sovrar BopBépp padrrov 4 Kadape 
déart. Hippol. x. 34 ph wpocéxovtes codicpacsy 
evTéxvov oyov pnd& pwaraiors errayyentas KANE YrtAOryev 
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aipécewy, GrArN adgnOeias Gxcoprrrov amrAOTHTL cepvy, Se Fs 
ude aes OS expevfea de erepXouevqy mMupos Kplaews 
arenryv Kal Taptadpou Copepod dupa adotiatoyr, cf. 2P, 11, 
2417, In Dan, ili, 22, 6 yap dv tus bmroTtayh, ToOUTH 
deSotrwras, cf 2P. 2 De Antichristo 20d yap éé 
iSias Suvdpews EpOéyyorto, ob8é admep adto} 
éBovrovto Tavta exyputtov, GANA... édeyov TadTa dmep avTois 
hv povors U7 6 TOD Oeod droxexpuppméva, cf. 2P, 12% 

Clementine Literature. Recognitiones v.12 unusquisque illius 
fit servus cui se ipse subiecerit, cf. 2P. 2 Homiliae, Epist. Clem. 2 
érel, @s éd06dyOnv ard Tod pe aocteiNavTos Kupiov Te Kal 
bidacKxdrov “Inootv Xpictod, ai tod Oavdrov pov nyyixacw hucpar 
KyAjpevta todtov émickxotov tpyiv xYerpotovd, cf. 2 P. 14% So, in 
Ep. Petri ad Jac. 2, St. Peter complains that his own writings were 
misinterpreted, and in § 2 prays fa tov Tijs dAnOeias Kavova 
Tapaoaat, épunvevovtes TA TavTa Tpds THY Tapdbocw HudY Kal 
wh abdtol b1d dwadias Kkatacro@pevot GAXoUS eis TOY Gpotov 
Tis aGwaretas éveyxwot BoOuvor, cf. 2 P. 3 & of dpabets 
otpeBrovdow mpos THv idtay am@Xevav. 

Apocalypsis Pauli 13 tas Tév Sixatwv nal Tov apapTodev 
€EdSous; 15 Oedpyaoy tiv uyny Tod aceBovs was eEépxeTas ex 
TOU GKNV@pPATOS abrijs, cf, 2P. 1415; 18 mapadobrjra q vex 
avTn TapTapovxe ayy xal puratrTécbw éws THs 
eyarys tméepas THS kploews, cf. 2 P. 2°, 37, 245.4 9 
paxpoOupia pov wdvtev TovTav avéXeTat STws pEeTAavOHcovaLY, 
ef. 2 P. 3°. 

Irenaeus (fl. 180) iii. 1. 1, werd tHv TovTwy (i.e. Peter and 
Paul) €£o8o0v Mdpxos ta bd Tlétpouv xnpvocipeva éyypadas 
jpiv mapadédoxe, cf. 2P, 1%: iv. 86 Noe juste diluviwm inducens, 
cf. 2 P. 24 caraxdvopor érdéas. Irenaeus has the same adaptation 
of Ps, 904 yidua érn ev dbOarpois cov ws 4 hucpa H éxOés, as we find 
in 2 P. 38 pia juépa rapa Kupio &s yidsa érn, though he applies it 
with a different reference, viz. to explain the non-fulfilment of the 
warning against eating the forbidden fruit (v. 23, 2) and as 
signifying that the millennium would begin after the completion 
of 6000 years, We have seen that Methodius names 2 P. as the 

source of this quotation, which occurs also in Justin Martyr 
Dial. 81 (written about 145 A.D.) cuvyjxapev Kal 7d eipnuévov ote 
"Hyépa Kupiov as yidva &rn, which has, with him, the same double 
application as with Irenaeus. So Barnabas (xv. 4) commenting on 
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Gen. 2? cuverérecey 0 Beds év 7H hycpa TH Extn Ta Epya avrod, 
explains it as meaning that év é£axicxiAlos érecw ouvTedéoet 
Kupios Ta ctpravta. “H yap nuépa rap’ avt@ xia ern: abtos 
5é pou paptupel rNéyor: "1Sov onpepov judpa ~otar ws yidsa ern. 
And he proceeds to explain the rest of the 7th day to mean that 
the Son will come to judge the wicked and change the existing 
universe and put an end to tov Karpov TodTor, and will afterwards 
rest on the 7th day. 

It will be noticed that Barnabas uses the phrase wap’ aire (sc. 
Kvupi@) which we find in 2 P., but quotes as his authority Ps. 90*; 
and there seems no doubt that the latter had been employed by 
rabbinical writers before the birth of Christ to establish the idea 
of a millennial reign of happiness and peace to succeed the six ages 
of misery and conflict. See Spitta on 2 P. 3° and Dr. Chase in 
Hastings’ D. of B. iii. p. 80. 

I go back now to Theophilus of Antioch (7. 170). In the treatise 
ad Autol. ii. 13 there appears to be a reminiscence of 2 P. 1? in 
the words 6 Xéyos avTod paivayv BaomTEep AVXVOS ev 
olknpmate cuvexopéeva EPOTicEY Thy UT ovpavoD; 
while ii. 9 of rod Ocod dvOpwTot, Tvevpatogpopor 
mvevpatos ayiov Kal wpopPHAtar yevopevor, tr 
attod tod Oeod éuarvevaobévtes éyévovto Beodi- 
Saxtot, and ii 33 bad mwvetpatos aytouv st86a- 
oxopeba tod NadHaoavrtos ev Tols ayiots TpOdPHTacs 
remind us of 2 P. 17, 

Justin Martyr (Dial. 51) &v 7é petatd tis mapovaias abtod 
(‘in the interval before His Second Coming’) -yevyjoecOa 
aipéoess (MS. iepels) cal pevdompodytas emi te dvopate 
avTod mpoeunvuce, (ib. 82) Svmep S& tpomov Kal wWevdo- 
wmpoditas éwi trav wap tpiv yevopévov ayiav 
Tpodyntayv hoav, cal wap heiv viv morro eict cat 
yevdodrddonanroe remind us of 2 P. 2! éyévovto 88 Kal 
pevdorpopijra: év TH ra@, as xal ev byiv ~ovtar revdo- 
biddoKarot. 

Heracleon (¢. 130) ap. Oriy. in Joh. tom. 13, rods pweradap- 
Bavovtas tod dvwbev erixXopnyoupévou trovcias Kal 
avtovs éxBrvoa eis THY éETéepwvy alw@vioy Lwnv Td émLxXo- 
pnyovpevor avtois, cf. 2 P. 1" obtas yap mrovoiws 
emeyopnynOjoerar tpiv 1 elcodos eis THY aidviov Bactrelay ToD 
Kupiou hav Kal cwrhpos. 
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Aristides (c. 130) Apol. xvi. ) 6865 THS GNNOELaS Hrs 

Tods ddevovTas avTHy eis THY al@viov Yepayoyee Pact- 
Netay, cf. 2 P 1," 2 

Epistle of the Gallic Churches (4.D. 177), ap. Eus. H.Z. v. 1, p. 
24, Hein. 6 8:d pécov Kaipos odK apyds ovbé AkapTos 
éyiveto, cf. 2P. 1°. 

Polycarp Ep. ad Phil. 3xataxorovdjoa TH copia ToD pa- 
kapiou ILavaou, cf. 2 P. 3. 

2 Clem. Rom. (c. 150) 11 (a quotation from a rpopyTeKos 
Adyos) TadTa TavTa AKotVoapev Kal eri TaY 
wTWaTépwov yea, hues S& Hwépav FE Huépas mpocdexe- 
pevo. ov dev TOUTAY EwpadKaper, cf. 2P.1, 2234; ib, 16 
épyerar 75n 1) Hmépa THS Kpiaews w KALBavoS KaLopeEvos, 
kal Taxknoovtat at Suvdmets TOV odbpavayv Kal 
TaTa Hh YR os poruBSos THY KO MEVOS, Kal TOTE HavHoETaL TA 
kpt0ota nat gpavepa Epya tev avOpeTor. CF. 
2 P. 3710.12, 

Hermas (¢. 140) Vis. iii. 8 €« TS TlaTews yevvaTas 
éyaxpartera, ex THs eyxpatelas dmdoTHS, x THIS... ETLTTYH- 
ens ayaan; a similar climax occurs in Mand. v. 2. 4, cf. 
2P. 15 & th wiote THY apeTHy, x.7.r.; Mand. xi. 12 6 Soxdv 
mvedpa Exetv tnfot éavtov Kal avaidys éotw Kal dv tpugdais 
modAais avactpepopevos Kal év étépais woAdais GT aTALS, Kal 
picbods AapBdver THS TpodHretas avtou, cf. 2 P. 2%, 

Clement of Rome 9 tedeiws ActToupyjoavtas TH weyadorperel 
86£n abtod, cf. 2 P. 1% Ib. 35 dyouowpeba cipeOjvar év TO 
apiOue Tov dTropevovTwY adTov, Oras peTAaAdBopev TOV ETN Y- 
yer pévov Swpeav. ras 8& éotat TovTO, ayamntol; édv 
éotnpiypmévyn GH Stdvota tpav Sia wictews mpos Tov 
@cov ... dav émitedécwopev TA avixovtTa TH AG MOpmwo BovrArnoe 
avtov kal akoAOVOHTwpEV TH G6GBTHS AXNOElas, 
cf, 2 P. 34 1412 22 10.27 év NOyo THs peyatwovvys adTov 
ovverTHoato Ta TavTa Kal év NOY@ Svvata a’Ta KaTa- 
otpéyar, cf. 2 P. 3°". Ib. 23 wéppw yevécOw ad’ huav 7) ypapy airy 
Smrov A€yet Tadraimwpoi cic... ot Aéyovtes, Tadtra HKov- 
capev cat érwi tTav ratépwv Auav Kai idod 
yeynpadkapev cal ovdév Hpiv TOVTOYV GULBERNKE?D, 
ef. 2 P. 3 and 2 Clem. Rom. 11 quoted above. 
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Internal Evidence. 


Making allowance for the possibility that many of these 
resemblances may be accounted for by the general similarity of 
thought and speech in the early Church, still I think that, if 
we had nothing else to go upon in deciding the question of the 
authenticity of 2 P. except external evidence, we should be 
inclined to think that we had in these quotations ground for 
considering that Eusebius was justified in his statement that our 
epistle woAXols XpHowmos haveica peta THY GAY éoTrovdacOn 
ypapav. Our previous investigations however seem to me to 
show conclusively that the epistle is later than that of Jude 
(see Introduction, ch. i.) and that it was not written by the 
author of 1 P., whom we have every reason to believe to have 
been the Apostle St. Peter himself (see above chapters iv. and v.).! 
We conclude, therefore, that the second Epistle is not authentic; 
but was written by some one who made use of the honoured 
name of Peter, as was done by others in the second century, 
with a view of commending to the Christian reader views which 
he regarded as important, and which he believed to be in 
accordance with St. Peter's teaching. The production of such 
pseudepigrapha was common both among the Greeks, as in the 
case of the Platonic Epistles, some of which are ascribed to Plato’s 
immediate disciples, and among the Jews, as Ecclesiastes and the 
apocryphal books of Wisdom, Esdras, Baruch, Enoch, and the 
Sibylline Oracles. Their example waz naturally followed by 
Christian writers, as early as the second century, in the form of 
Gospels or Acts or Epistles or Revelations or didactic treatises. 
Sometimes these were used for the purpose of putting forth new, 
perhaps heretical views, as in the Gospel of Peter, which was read 
in the churches of Cilicia in the second century, but the use 
of which was forbidden (c. 200) by Serapion, bishop of Antioch, 
on the ground that it favoured the heretical views of the Docetae. 
At other times they were of the nature of romances, as the Acts 
of Paul and Thecla, though this, like many other productions of 
the time, was written (or revised) in the ascetic interest. The 
author of 2 P. probably desired to emphasize the warning against 

* None have felt more strongly the difficulty of assigning the two epistles to 


the same author than Spitta, who in order to support the genuineness of 2 P., 
found himself driven to deny the genuineness of 1 p. 
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antinomian heresy contained in the little known epistle of Jude, 
while omitting the references contained in it to the suspected 
book of Enoch and to the Jewish Haggada, as less suited for 
Gentile readers; and at the same time to recommend the Chris- 
tian teaching to philosophers who were accustomed to speak of 
Divine Power and Virtue, and of man’s participation in the 
Divine Nature. Apparently he wished also to impress upon his 
readers the consistency of the teaching of Peter and Paul, while 
warning them of the misinterpretation to which the latter had 
been subjected, and to explain the meaning and use of prophecy 
and the lessons to be derived from the Transfiguration, as well as 
to meet the objections raised by sceptics against the Coming of 
the Lord to judgment.t 

Does the Epistle supply any hints from which we may infer its 
date ? 

In 3¢ we have the sceptical argument against the promised 
Coming of the Son of Man before the passing away of the first 
generation of Christians, ‘Since the fathers fell asleep all things 


1 It is, I think, from not making due allowance for the judgments and 
practices of a different age that some modern writers have argued in favour of 
the genuineness of 2 P. on the ground that, if it is not genuine, the author must 
have been guilty of deliberate forgery in claiming to have witnessed the 
Tranfiguration. As I have said elsewhere, he is in this only following the 
example of the author of the Book of Wisdom, who writes throughout in the 
character of Solomon and professes to have gone through the experiences of 
Solomon. In the same way the author of the Apocryphal Gospel of Peter says 
§60 eydh 5& Sinwy Mérpos nat "Avdpdas 5 adcAgdds pov AaBdvres Ta Alva amhABopev 
eis Thy @dAaccay, and the author of the Apocalypse of Peter giving his version of 
a Transfiguration, says queis of Swbcxa pabyral ebenOnuev Brus Belkin juiv Eva Tov 
adeApav . . Trav éeAOdvTwy ard Tod néopov, iva YOwuev wotamol cio Thy poppy. 
Similarly the author of the Praedic. Petri speaks of the Apostles in the 1st person. 
It does not appear that Serapion objected to the Gospel of Peter as spurious, but 
as heretical ; and though Tertullian (De Baptismo xvii.) tells us that the writer 
of the Acts of Paul and Thecla was condemned quasi titwo Pauli de suo cumulans, 
‘on the ground that he imputed to Paul an invention of his own,’ yet the reason 
of his condemnation seems to have been that he made Paul guilty of allowing a 
woman to preach and to baptize. (This is also the view of Lipsius, Acta Apocry- 
pha xcv.) In like manner the vehement warning against apocryphal writings 
in the Apostolic Constitutions (vi. 16) is not directed against them simply qua 
forgeries,—a charge to which all the books professing to give teachings of the 
Apostles, independent of what is recorded in the N.T. were themselves liable, as 
we may see from the curious list of names which stands at the head of the 
Canones Ecclesiastici—but on the ground of their heretical teaching. When we 
further call to mind that Eusebius (H.#. i. 3) quotes as genuine an epistle 
purporting to be written by Christ to Abgarus, which epistle is now universally 
allowed to be a forgery, it is evident that there were among the early Christians 
good and pious men who had no scruple about impersonating not saints alone, 
but the Lord of Saints Himself. We should gather the same from the readiness with 
which the orthodox worked up and expurgated the religious romances by which 
the heretics sought to popularize their doctrines. 
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continue as they were.’ Could this argument have been used, if 
Peter himself and John and the other Evangelists were still living ? 
Tt implies, I think, a date not earlier than the last decade of the 
First Century. 

In 1% we seem to have a reference to the Gospel of St. Mark, 
which suggests that the writer was acquainted with the tradition 
that it contained the teaching of St. Peter. In 2° the importance 
attached to the number 8 may be thought to be inconsistent 
with an early date. We find it first dwelt upon in the Epistle 
of Barnabas, the date of which is a matter of dispute; also in 
Justin M. Dial. 138, where, after quoting as from Isaiah the words 
émt Tod KaraxXvapod Tod Née éowaod ce, he goes on to explain that 
TO pvatipiov Tov calopévav avOpworwv éml tod KaTaKAvaopoDd 
yéyovev ... those that were saved being eight in number c¥pzBorov 
elyov Ths aptOue pev dySons Hucpas ev 7 épdvn 6 Xpiatos aro 
vexp@v avactds... 6 Bdatos Kai wiotews Kat Evrov of pera- 
vooovtes ep’ ols fuaptov éxpevfovrat Thy wéAdovcav xpiow. And 
so Irenaeus (i. 18. 3) in his account of the heresy of Marcus says 
THY THs KiBw@rov oixovomiay év TO KaTaKAVE Le ev 7} OKTw avOpwrot 
StecdOncav ghavepdtatd pact THY cwrTHpiov bydodda pnvvewv. 
It would however naturally form a subject for discussion, as soon 
as the Christians were called on to show a reason for their 
observance of the Lord's day as possessing a superior holiness 
to the Jewish Sabbath; so I think we may fairly leave this point 
out of consideration. In my note on 2° I have suggested that 
the author may have been indebted to Pliny for his description 
of the overthrow of Sodom, tefpwcas Katactpopy Kxatéxpivev. 
If so, it must have been written after 80 4.p. In my note on 
3? I have assumed that the writer is included in rév darocté\ov 
ipav, but the passage would read more naturally, if the writer 
could be regarded as making a distinction between himself and 
the Apostles. So far as it goes, this tells against the authenticity 
of the Epistle. Dr. Bigg considers that the absence of any 
reference to the Millennium, which was connected with 2 P. 32 
and with the passage in Ps. 90 (from which it was derived by 
later Christians), proves the early date of the Epistle; but we 
learn from Justin Martyr (Dial. 80) that there were many 
orthodox believers in his time who refused to accept it. 

In my note on 31° I have argued that the phrase tas Nourds 
ypadds must mean ‘the remaining scriptures,’ which assumes the 
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existence of a body of writings called ypadaé, in which St. Paul’s 
epistles were included ; and we are told in the same verse that the 
unlearned and unstable distort St. Paul’s epistles—not merely one, 
but all of them—as they do the remaining scriptures, to their own 
destruction. This surely must be regarded as an anachronism on 
the assumption that it was written by St. Peter, who is generally 
believed to have been crucified before the death of Nero in June 
68 A.D. It is certainly most unlikely that St. Paul’s epistles could: 
by that time have been collected into a whole, and still more 
unlikely that they should already have been placed in the same 
category with the old Jewish Scriptures; while, if we are to 
understand by it our present scriptures, including the books of the 
N.T., we should have to alter the received dates of the writings of 
Luke and John. And the date must be still further postponed 
to leave room for the misinterpretation of these scriptures. Taking 
all these things into account I think 125 a.D. is about the earliest 
possible date for 2 Peter. 

If the consideration of these various arguments leads us to 
postpone the date of 2P. to the second quarter of the Second 
Century, it of course compels us to reconsider our interpretation 
of the resemblances noticed between 2 P. and any writings prior to 
150. We shall now have to regard these as proofs that the author 
of 2 P. borrowed from Clem. Rom. I., and possibly from Clem. 
Rom. II., probably also from Barnabas, Heracleon, and Hermas. 
We must also take into account resemblances which have been 
noticed by others between 2 P. and certain non-Christian writings. 


Other Possible Literary Affinities of 2 Peter. 


Dr. Abbott for instance (From Letter to Spirit, p. 459) lays great 
stress on the resemblances to be found in the Preface to the Anii- 
quities of Josephus as compared with our epistle. The latter, he 
says, ‘begins by saying (1) that all things are bestowed on us by 
the divine power through the recognition of Him that called us 
through His virtue that we may become sharers of the divine 
nature. (2) The middle portion of it deals with the punishing of those 
who will not thus recognize God. (8) Much of the third section 
deals with the physical nature of the world (the earth being made 
out of water and destined to perish by fire). ‘Josephus has the 
same three thoughts in reverse order and gives them a logical 
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connexion. People ask, he says (Pref. § 4), why the Law deals so 
largely with g@uotoroyia, 4c. the science of nature, inanimate, 
animate, and divine. To this he replies that Moses made it his 
first object e056 pvatv) Katavojca.” From this point it will 
be more convenient to quote the Greek, «ai tay épywy trav 
éxeivou Oeatiy TE ve yevouevoy ottws Tapdberyya TO TdvT@Y 
dpiotov piueicOat....ovTe yap a’t@ mor dv yevécOar vodv 
ayabov 76 vopobérn TavTns arrodevTropévm THs O€as, odTe TOV 
ypapnoopévwv eis apetHs? Adyov ovdéy aroByoecOas Tots 
AaBovary, ef un mpd TavTos AAXov SibayOevev, bt TWavTwv TaTHp 
te kai SearoTys 6 Beds dv Kab wdvra émiBrérwyv Tois pev 
Erropevots adTa SiSwaw evdatuova Blov, Tods é&w dé Baivovtas 
GpeTHs peydrass meprBdrret cuppopais. TovTo 6) maidedoat 
BovrAnGeis Mevoijs 76 walSevya Tovs EavTod TroAiTas, THS TOV VOLwY 
Oécews ovK arré cupBoralav Kal TAY mTpbs GAAHAOUS Stxatwy HpEaTO 
Tois dAAoLs TapamAnaios, GAN emi Tov Ocdv Kal Thy Tod Kécpmov 
KaTAacKeUyY TAS yYOLaS a’TOV avayaywv Kal Tetcas, OTL TOV emi 
yas epywv tod @eod ndddgorov écpev avOpwror, Bte mpos TH 
evoéBetav® écxe imaxovovtas, padios 75n rept wavtev 
éreiOev. of wev yap addot vowobérar TOS MUA oLSt €EaKkorov- 
Onoavres Tav dvOpwrivey dpaptnudtwv eis Tods Oeots TH 
Oyo THy alioydvnv petéDecav Kal ToAAY VaroTiunaL Tois 
movnpols edwKkav: 6 8 HuéTEpos vomobérns axpaipya TY GpeTHY 
éxyovta Tov Beodv® amodyvas wyOn Seiv tors avOpwrovs 
éxelyns TreipacOar wetarapBaver, cal Tovs py Tadta dpovodvtTas 
unde phy mictevovtas dmapaiTiTas Ex dNaG €.® wpos TAUTHY Od 
thy tmdbecw roeicOar thy é&éraciw Tods dvayvwoopévous 
mapaxare paveltas yap cKomroupévois oTws ovdev ovT’ dAroyor 
avtois ote Tpds THY MEYaNELOTHTA TOD Meod? nal thy 
piravOpariav dvappoctov. 

The connexion between this passage of Josephus® and our 
epistle does not seem quite so close as has been suggested. 
The only reason for the reference to natural science in the last 
chapter of 2 Peter is to meet the objection that the regularity and 
unchangeableness of the course of nature forbade the expectation 
of a great Day of Judgment. The author endeavours to disprove 

12P, 14, 22 P13, 32 P.18, #2'P. 18, 52P. 13, 

& 2 P, 29, 72P. 18, 

8 Notice also the repetition of the words orovd4 (twice) and cmovdd¢w (thrice) 


in the preceding sections of Josephus, together with the words deondrys, edo éBera, 
and pevd_ mAdopuara, 
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this unchangeableness by reference to the past destruction of the 
world by water, and dwells on the features of its future destruction 
by fire. This has little to do with Josephus’ explanation of the 
reason why the Law began with an account of the Creation. 
And again, much has to be omitted from the first chapter of 2 Peter, 
if we are to limit it to the manner in which we may become sharers 
of the divine nature. It cannot however be denied that there is a 
marked resemblance in the vocabulary and in many of the ideas 
of the two writers, a resemblance which is natural enough in two 
Jews trained on the old sacred books and familiar with later 
Jewish writings, such as Philo. This resemblance is found in 
other passages to which Dr. Abbott refers, eg. Ant. iv. 8, 2 (Last 
words of Moses) Aéyee tTordde! dvdpes... Ths paxpas 


12 rd 3 \ Fs * 2 A wv i 
Kotve@vol? taraiumwpias, émel ... xpovov éTav elxoot Ka 
éxatov jvucpévoy Set pe TOD Liv awerOeiv,? nar... 
ov mérAXRw* Bonds ipiv évecOa .. . Sixatov® Hynodpny 


bse viv éyxataritreiv Tobpov brrép Tis Duetépas evSatpovias. mpd- 
Oupov, GAN aidiov mpaypatedoacOar ... wunwnv® euav7d... 
pyre vopmiporv tay wapdovtTe@v’™ dddny TpoTiysnonte SvaTtakiy 
pyr evoeBelas,® hs viv mepl Tov Ocdv éxere (al. Eyovtes), kaTa- 
ppovyacavres® eis AAAOv petacTHanabe TpdTOv. Tadta bé 
mpatrovtes écecbe . . . pndevi Tav éxOpav eUddNwTOL... av 
(sc. Eleazar and Joshua) dxpodoGe pi) Yaderas, yuvwoKovtes Stu 
mdvres of dpyeoOar Karas eldotes" Kal dpyew elcovtar 

tH 7 éNevOeplav™ yyeicbe® wy Td Tpocayavaxteiv 
ols dv tpas of Hyemoves mpdttew akidot... tadta 8 ovx 
éverdilew tpas mpocOéunv, ob yap er’ éEdSou™ rod Shy duvcyxe- 
paivovtas Kxatadureiv HElovy eis THY dvdpynaoty™ dépwor-... 
BeBaia® yap av obras tyiv bmp Ecrev } TaV ayabdv 
dapdneca wa && py 8’ apadiav™ h pious buav pods 
a) xelpov dmoveton, cuvednka Upiv Kal vopous, dma- 
yopevoavTds pot Tov Oeod.® Inthesame treatise xi. 6. 12 
we find the phrase ofs xad@s rroujaere pr mpooéxovtes, closely 
resembling 2 Pet. 1 6 xad@s rosette mpocéyortes. 

Similar resemblances might be quoted from Philo (M. 1. 70) on 
2P. Ll lcdtipov adrd jryodpevos uyH, wb. M. 1.165 tov copoy 
iodtipov Kdopm, so icotipia in M. 1. 160, 2. 86; on dpet Ocod 


i1gPp. 1". 22P. 14. 32P. 1. 49P. 12, o° 2B, Ps, 
6Qp, 1. 72P.1% 82P, 16,31, 92 P, 210, 10 2 Pet. 2, 
nu gp, 2. 122 Pp, 29, B2P, 3h, 42 P, Ts. u2P. 1%, 
w OP, 1 7 2P, 3, BOP, 18, 
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(2 P. 13), M. 1. 75, 222, 488, 489, 685; on Oela gpudois (2 P. 14), 
M. 1. 51, 647, 2, 22, 143, 329, 848; on wAovaiws éruxopnynOy- 
ceras (2 P. 111), M. 2.476; on tov mpopytixdy dOyor (2 P. 1), 
M. 1. 95, 347. 


Deissman (Bible Studies, pp. 360 f.) compares with 2 Pet. a de- 
cree of Stratonicea in Caria in honour of Zeus Panhemerios and 
Hecate, which begins by stating that ry wédw avober tH TOV 
mpocoTtwtov ats peylatav Gedy [mpovola, Aros I]avy- 
He[plov cal ‘E]drns, é« roddav Kal weydhov Kal cuveyay xiwdbvev 
cec@obat, dv Kai Ta iepd dovra cab inérar Kal 4 iepa civKANTOS, 
Soypars Ye[Racrod Kalaapos emi? THs TOV KVpiov ‘Papalory 
aiwviov® apxas, émomcavto mpopaveis évapyelas: Karas 
8 éyes tacav orovdyy ciapéperOar* els tiv mpds 
[atrols edacéBletav nal pndeva xatpov Twapadtreiy Tob 
edaeBetiv xal Nrtavevey adbtods: KabiSputa Sé aydduata 
év 7@ ceBacte Bovrevtnpiy TaHv mpoecpnuévoly Oedy émipar]- 
eatdtas mapéxyovta tis Oeias® Suvdpews apetas 
62’° &s nat 76 civray wdrARO0s Aver Te nat eriOupud (‘ offers 
incense’) cal evyerar nal edyapiate? alet toia]Se tois odtws 
enipavertatats Oeois Kan THs Sv’ buvwdias mpocddou Kat Opnoxelas 
evoeBetv!" avrovs [etOtaTas]: doke TH Bourg K.7.2. 

Deissman judges this inscription to be about 22 a.p, He refers 
to the notice taken of an Athenian inscription by Paul; considers 
that this decree copies the common form of the religious decrees 
of Asia Minor, just as expressions in the Pauline epistles remind 
us of an inscription at Halicarnassus (Newton, His?. of Discoveries, 
vol. ii. p. 2). 

I think that Dr. Chase is right in regarding the resemblances 
noticed in this decree and in Josephus, as due in the main to 
the diffusion of commonplaces of rhetorical study, set prefatory 
phrases, and the like, which were employed by those who learnt 
Greek in later life. 


Apocalypsis Petri. 


A much closer relation exists between the lately discovered 
Apocalypsis Petri and our Epistle. The resemblances noted below 

19P. 14, 

2 The words in brackets are Dr. Deissman’s conjectural fillings-up of gaps in 
the inscription. 

3OP. 1, 4OP. 1%, 5:2 P.13. SOP. 14, 72P. 18, 34, 
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are taken chiefly from Dr. Montague James’ Lcctwre on the Revelation 
of Peter, p. 52. , 

Apoc. § 1. worrol €& adtav Exovrar evdorpodhras (2 Pet. 21), 
ib. Séypata toxika ths amorelas Sidakovow (2 P. 24), id. 
Kpwel TOUS Viods THS dvoptas (2 P. 2"* xardpas téxva), 
ib. Tas Wuxds éavrady Soxiwalovras (2 P. 28). Apoc. § 2. The 
twelve Apostles having gone up with the Lord efs to dpos 
‘(2 P. 18) desire to see one of the departed saints in his glorified 
body, ede7Onwev Sarws SetEn Huiv &va Tov adeAPav Hyadv Tov 
Stxatwy [tov] eEeAPovtwy amd Tod Kdcpov (2 P. 1%), 
iva Bopper wmotamwat (2 P. 3%) elas tiv popdyv, «cab 
Oapojcavtes Tapabapotvapev Kai tors dxovovtas huav. § 3 
Kal evyonévov Huov aldvo gaivjovra, So dvbpes éatares 
éumpooOev tov Kupiov mpos Elw ols] od eSuvnOnpev dvTiBrEyrac- 
éEnpyeto yap amd Ths [d]}Wews avtav dxtiv ws Alou, Kal potivoy 
qv adi[rav Grov ro] é&vduua. This answers to the account of the 
Transfiguration in so far as it takes place on a mountain, as it 
exhibits the glorified bodies of two saints, and so inspires the 
Apostles with a confidence in the life to come, which they are 
able to infuse into their hearers (2 P. 11° éyvwpicaper tyiv, 1% 
éyouev BeBatdtepov). There-are however several points of 
difference. The time is apparently after the Resurrection 
(James, p. 54). It is the Twelve and not the Three to whom 
the vision is manifested. There is no voice from heaven. The 
two saints are anonymous, so that the whole passage might seem 
to be rather a working up of the appearance of saints mentioned 
in Mt. 278 than of the Transfiguration of the Lord. Further 
resemblances are Apoc. § 6 eidov wal érepov TOTO abypnpoYy 
(2 P. 1”) wdvu, cal jv Tém OS KONdGTEwWS:* Kal of KorAaLG- 
wevot €xet Kab ob Kordlovres ayyedoe cKkoTWoY eiyov avTaY 
7o évduna xaTad Tov dépa tod Torov (2 P. 2°), 1. (and § 13) 
of Bracdnpotrvtes THY O56v THs Stxatoctrnys, 
cf. 20 of adévtes tiv 6ddv tod Oeod (2 P. 27171), Anoc. § 8 
rALuvn TweTAnpwpern. Bop Bdpov (also in § 9, dis, § 16), 2b. § 15 
éxudiovto Kodalouevoe. (2 P. 2% and Acta Thomae 52 cidov 
BopBopov ... Kal yuyds exe xvudsouévas) Apoc. § 9 7d 
placpa THs poryelas and §17 pidvavtes Ta copara éavTady 
as yuvaixes dvactpepdopevoe (2 P. 2”, 21), Apoc. § 13 (and 
§ 15) memupwpévos (2 P. 3%). Apoc. § 15 ayedjoavtes TH 5 
évrorHs TOU Oeod (2P. 21, 37). Fragm. 1 4 yh wapacrice 

ke 2 
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mavras TO Oed dv Huépa kpicews Kal ait) péddrovea 
kpivesOat adv Kal TO Tmeptéxovts ovpave. Fr. 2 xal taxjoerar 
maca Svvapis ovpavod Kab édLyOrjoeTat 6 ovpaves ws BuBAéLov 
kal mdvta Ta dotpa meceiras (2 P. 31). Fr. 5 mapa tov 
Decpov (dbecpos 2 P. 27, 3) rH paxapias exelyns 
piacews Tod Oeod (2 P. lt). Lb. katagppovyicavtes 
THs évToOnHS (2 P. 2, 2), Fr. 6 bid tas dpuaptias érpabn 
0 Aads (2 P. 2% & Tus HrtnTaL, ToUTH SedovAwTaL). The punish- 
ment of sins against nature Apoc. § 17,2 P. 2% 10 18, 

These resemblances of subject and of language seem too marked 
to be accidental. Dr. Sanday (Znspiration, p. 347) says: ‘It is 
no doubt possible that the writer of the Apocalypse may have 
imitated the Epistle or that both may be affected by some common 
influence. If there had been, on the whole better reason than 
not for believing the Epistle to be the genuine work of St. Peter, 
it would be natural to fall back upon some such assumption. But 
as the balance of argument is really the other way, the question is 
forced upon us whether it is not on the whole more probable that 
the two writings are both by the same hand. This is at least the 
simplest of the different hypotheses which are open to us.’ 

As regards the question of early recognition in the Church, 
the Apocalypse is certainly in a stronger position than our 
Epistle. It is named with the Apocalypse of John in the 
Muratorian Fragment, Apocalypses etiam Johannis et Petri tantum 
recipimus, though it is added, quam (the latter ?) quidam ex 
nostris legi in ecclesia nolunt. Clement of Alexandria is said 
to have commented upon it in his Hypotyposes (Eus. HH. vi. 14. 1), 
and in his Eclogae ex Seript. Proph. he quotes from it several 
times (§§ 39, 40, 41, 48, 49). In § 41 he quotes Ilérpos év 79 
“Aroxadtye: and refers to it as 4 ypady7. Methodius (Conviv. 
Virg. ii. 6) towards the end of the third century quotes from 
a passage referred to by Clement, speaking of it as a ‘divinely 
inspired writing.’ Eusebius (#.#. iii. 3. 2) classes it as spurious, 
along with the Acts of Paul, the Shepherd, the Epistle of Barnabas, 
and the Teachings of the Apostles. Sozomen in the fifth century 
(4.#. vii. 19) says that it was still read in certain churches of 
Palestine once in the year. 

The portion which has come down to us appears to be about 
half of the complete Apocalypse, some 160 out of the 300 lines 
mentioned in the list of Nicephorus (James, p. 45). About 6 
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lines are devoted to the Second Coming to which may be added 
7 from the Fragments. About 27 lines are occupied with the 
description of the two glorified saints, 13 lines with the description 
of the abode of the blessed, about 76 with the description of hell, 
to which last section may be added some 35 lines from the 
Fragments. It may be worth while to quote a portion of the 
description of the glorified saints and of hell, in view of the 
suggestion that it was written by the author of 2 Pet. Of the 
saints it is said, Ta oopara avTov iy AevKdTEpa Taons xtovos 
Kal épubpérepa TavTos podou, cuvexéxpato 6€ TO épuOpov abtay 
T@ AEVK, Kal dTAGS ov Suvapas éEnyjoacbat Td waddos avTov: 
H Te yap Koun adtdv ovrAN Hv Kal avOnpa Kai éemimpérovca 
(émutpéyouca ?) aitayv Th Te mpotwm@ Kal Tols Bpuots, woTrepel 
arépavos é« vapdootdyvos memdeypévos Kal Trotkidov avOar, i 
darep ipis ev dépt, TroLadTyn Hv aitav % evrpémera. It seems to 
me that the whole tone of this has much more resemblance to the 
puerility of the Erotici Scriptores than it has to the dignified and 
serious tone of 2 Peter. Then take the place of torment. There 
seems to be very little reason in the classification of sinners and of 
their punishments. Those who blaspheme the way of righteous- 
ness appear twice: in § 7 they are suspended by their tongues 
over flames, in § 13 they gnaw their lips and are blinded with 
red-hot iron. Besides these, there are persecutors, false-witnesses, 
usurers, idolaters, apostates, murderers, the impure under various 
heads, the pitiless rich, the unjust (dzroctpépovtes tiv Sixatocd- 
vnv). Comparing this list with that in the Apocalypse of St. John 
(21°) we notice the absence of ‘the fearful, the unbelieving, 
sorcerers, and all liars. Comparing it with St. Paul’s ‘ works of 
the flesh, we miss witchcraft, hatred, emulations, seditions, 
heresies, envyings, drunkenness, etc. (Gal. 51°"), If the author of 
2 Pet. had made out such a list, must he not have mentioned the 
aipécets dmm@deias and wevdodiddoxador of 21, the dpyia and 
axapria of 18, the wdeoveE/a and falsehood of 2%, the proud, the 
presumptuous, and rebellious of 21°, the boastful of 2"8, the back- 
sliders of 27°, the mockers of 3°? And there is nothing in our 
Epistle to suggest that its author would have allowed his fancy to 
revel in the grotesque ugliness of the tortures depicted in the 
Apocalypse called by his name. It appears to me therefore 
very improbable that the author of our Epistle wrote the 
Apocalypse, and I doubt very inuch whether he was in any way 
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indebted to it. On the other hand I think it highly probable 
that the writer of the Apocalypse was acquainted with our 
Epistle, and that the phrase xvAvcuds BopBepov (2 P. 2”, 
Ps. 40), along with the undying worm (Isa. 66%), the darkness 
(2 P. 24), and the unquenchable fire, formed the substratum of his 
idea of hell. Thus the worm appears in §§ 10, 12 and Fr. 6; the 
darkness in §§ 6,12; the fire in §§ 7, 8, 12, 14, 15, 18, 20; the 
mire in §§ 8, 9,11, 16; rolling or wallowing in § 15 éxvAdovro 
éml yadlkov merupapévav, § 10 (murderers) wAnocopévovs tro 
épmetav movnpav Kal otpepopévous éxel ev TH KoAdoE TavTn, 
§ 20 Prcyopuevos xal otpepouevot. On the other hand Dr. Bigg 
has pointed out (pp. 207 foll.) that in many respects the descrip- 
tion given in the Apocalypse agrees with that in the Aeneid (cf. 
vi. 296 Turbidus hic caeno vastaque voragine gurges aestuat) ; 
also that it shows signs of being written under stress of perse- 
cution: cf. § 12 obtos joav ot SidEavtes Tovs Suxaious, and the use 
of the word rnyav:féuevor, denoting a mode of torture referred 
to in the Viennese letter (Eus. HZ. v. i. 38), to which there is no 
sort of allusion in 2 Pet. Dr. James also points out its similarity 
to the Sibylline Oracles, Bk. ii, the Vision of Josaphat in the 
History of Barlaam (James, pp. 59 foll.) and other Apocryphal 
works. 

The Apocryphal ‘ Acts of Peter and Simon’ contain certain 
similarities to 2 P., as in ch. 20, Dominus noster volens me maies- 
tatem suam videre in monte sancto; videns autem luminis splen- 
dorem eius cum filiis Zebedei, cecidi tamquam mortuus et oculos 
meos conclusi, etc. 


CHAPTER VII 


UNDER WHAT CIRCUMSTANCES WERE THE EPISTLES WRITTEN ? 


THIS question has been to some extent answered already so 
far as the 2nd of Peter is concerned. We have seen reasons for 
believing that it was not written by the author of the First 
Epistle, that it was written after Jude, that it was written at a 
time when the first generation of believers had passed away, when 
the hope of the second Advent was dying out, when St. Paul’s 
Epistles were united into one volume, and regarded as a part of 
the inspired Scriptures. There are however other points which 
call for consideration under this head. Is there anything in 2 P. 
which may assist us to determine where and to whom it was 
written? It differs from 1 P. in its address, which is general and 
anonymous, Tols icotipov juiv AaXovaw ior, whereas the 
former is limited to the Christian communities of Pontus, Galatia, 
Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia, that is, to Churches which had 
probably received the Gospel either directly or indirectly from Paul 
and Silas, or, as he is called in 1 P. 512, Silvanus. The mention 
of the latter in that Epistle suggests that Peter may have been 
induced by him to write to the Christians of a region which, as far 
as we know, Peter had not personally visited, in addressing whom 
he might therefore be glad to use the name of Silvanus as an 
introduction. It is easy to understand why Silvanus should have 
wished to bring St. Peter’s influence to bear on the Churches of 
Asia Minor, if these, during the long absence of St. Paul, caused 
by his imprisonments in Caesarea and in Rome, had been led 
away by Judaizing teachers, who magnified the authority of St. 
Peter at his expense.’ These Churches, as we learn from the 


1 Cf, 1 Cor. 12, 43, Gal. 2, 3, 
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Acts, were made up of Jews and Gentiles, and the latter are 
plainly alluded to in 1 P. 18, €vutpwOnre ex THs patalas bpov 
dvactpopis tatpotapaddrov. The vague language of 2 P. 1! 
seems to imply a similar division, with an assumption of higher 
privileges on the part of the Jewish section, which made it 
necessary to insist on the fcoriuia of Jew and Gentile; but the 
most pressing danger seems to have been one which would probably 
affect the latter more seriously than the former, viz. the anti- 
nomianism which professed to rest itself on the authority of 
Paul (2 P. 3°). The phrase droguydvtes Ta pidopata Tob 
xéopov in 2° seems also more appropriate to Gentile than to 
Jewish converts. ; 

It has been argued from 1", éyywpicapev div tiv Tod Kupiov 
nuaov Sivauty Kal mapovoiay, that the writer must himself have 
preached the Gospel to those whom he is addressing, and that he 
must therefore be included among ‘your apostles’ referred to in 
3%. It would seem also from 11°, édmras, yevnOévres Ths éxetvou 
peyaXetornTos, that the Apostles referred to must have been those 
who witnessed the Transfiguration. But is there any hint either 
in the N.T. or in later Christian literature of any such joint 
mission undertaken by Peter and the two sons of Zebedee? It 
seems better therefore to understand the plural as referring here 
to a single person (cf. Blass, p. 166, where he quotes 1 Joh. 1* 
radTa ypdpowev, Heb. 6° srocjoopev, 6° Aadodpev, etc.), and to 
suppose the writer to refer simply to his own personal experience, 
though we may still hold, in accordance with 32, that he was not 
the only apostle concerned in the evangelization of the Church or 
Churches addressed. 

We now come to the consideration of the mention in 2 P. 3! of 
a previous letter addressed to the same readers by the author. 
The allusion has generally been taken to mean that 2 P. was 
written to the Churches of Asia Minor designated in the first verse 
of 1 P. But the result of our comparison of the two Epistles has 
led us to ascribe them to different authors; and this is confirmed 
by the remarkable fact that, while the second Epistle implies 
a long acquaintance between the writer and his readers, who 
had received the Gospel from him and his fellow-apostles (116 
eyvopicapyev bpiv rHv ‘Tod Kupiov Huadv ’Incod Xpictod Siva 
cal japouciav) and whom he felt bound to be continually remind- 
ing of the teaching they had received from the holy prophets, and 
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of the law of Jesus Christ in which they had been instructed by 
their Apostles (11218, 312), there is no hint in 1 P. of any previous 
connexion between the writer and readers of that Epistle. On the 
contrary, the writer seems to be indebted to Silvanus, a companion 
of St. Paul’s, for an introduction to St. Paul’s old converts. And 
yet there is a warmth and intimacy in the manner in which these 
strangers are addressed, which contrasts curiously with the calm 
intellectual-tone conspicuous in 2 P. Spitta and Zahn, who join 
in upholding the genuineness of 2 P., suppose that the letter 
alluded to in 2 P. 31 has been lost, thus sharing the fate, as Zahn 
thinks, of hundreds of other letters written by the Apostles. 
Another of these lost letters he considers to be that of St. Paul, 
referred toin 2 P. 3% ca@ws xal 6 ayamnros jpav Tadndos aypaypev 
tpiv. I have suggested in my note that the Epistle referred to is 
that to the Romans, on the ground that «aes must be explained 
by the immediately preceding admonition tiv Tod Kupiov jpav 
paxpoOupiay cwrnpiay jyeioGe, which is more distinctly stated in 
Rom. 24, 36, 92 than elsewhere, though we find an echo of it in 
other Epistles, such as 1 Cor. 15, 2 Cor. 41, 61, Eph. 2*8, 2 Th, 216 
If this is so, the writer of 2 P. intends us to understand that his 
letter is addressed to Rome. 

It. may help to clear matters if I give here Bishop Lightfoot’s view 
of the Roman Church (taken from his introduction to the Epistle 
to the Philippians) during the last years of St. Peter and St. Paul. 


In considering the results of St. Paul’s labours it will be necesary to view 
the Jewish and Gentile converts separately. In no Church are their 
antipathies and feuds more strongly marked than in the Roman ... and a 
generation at least elapses before they are inseparably united, 

Several thousands of Jews had been uprooted from their native land and 
transplanted to Rome by Pompeius. In this new soil they had spread rapidly, 
and now formed a very important element in the population of the metropolis, 
Living unmolested in a quarter of their own beyond the Tiber, aed and 
fostered by the earlier Caesars, receiving constant accessions from home, they 
abounded everywhere, in the forum, in the camp, even in the palace itself. 
Their growing influence alarmed the moralists and politicians of Rome. 
‘The vanquished,’ said Seneca bitterly, ‘have given laws to their victors.’ 
Immediately on his arrival the Apostle summoned to his lodgings the more 
influential members of his race, probably the rulers of the synagogues. In 
seeking this interview he seems to have had a double purpose. On the one 
hand he was anxious to secure their good-will and thus to forestall the 
calumnies of his enemies ; on the other hand he paid respect to their spiritual 
prerogative by holding out to them the first offer of the Gospel. On their 
arrival he explained to them the circumstances which had brought him there, 
To his personal explanations they replied, in real or affected ignorance, that 
they had received no instructions from Palestine ; they had heard no word of 
him and would gladly listen to his defence; only this they knew, that the 
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sect of which he professed himself an adherent, had a bad name everywhere. 
For the exposition of his teaching a day was fixed. When the time arrived, 
he ‘expounded and testified the kingdom of God,’ arguing from their 
scriptures ‘from morning till evening.’ His success was not greater than with 
his fellow-countrymen elsewhere. He dismissed them, denouncing their 
stubborn unbelief and declaring his intention of communicating to the Gentiles 
that offer which they had spurned. It is not probable that he made any 
further advances in this direction. He had broken ground and nothing more 
(pp. 14, 15). 

Tat where he had failed other teachers, who sympathized more fully with 
their prejudices and made larger concessions to their bigotry, might win a 
way. The proportion of Jewish converts saluted in the Epistle to the 
Romans, not less than the obvious motive and bearing of the letter itself, 
points to the existence of a large, perhaps a preponderating, Jewish element 
in the Church of the metropolis before St. Paul’s arrival. These Christians of 
the Circumcision for the most part owed no spiritual allegiance to the Apostle 
of the Gentiles: some of them had confessed Christ before him; many no 
doubt were rigid in their adherence to the law. It would seem as though 
St. Paul had long ago been apprehensive of the attitude these Jewish converts 
might assume towards him. The conciliatory tone of the Epistle to the 
Romans—conci iatory and yet uncompromising—seems intended to disarm 
possible opposition. ... He had good reason to ‘thank God and take courage,’ 
when he was met by one deputation of Roman Christians at the Forum of 
Appius, by another at the Three Taverns. It was a relief to find that some 
members at least of the Roman Church were favourably disposed towards him. 
At all events his fears were not unfounded, as appeared from the sequel. His 
bold advocacy of the liberty of the Gospel provoked the determined 
antagonism of the Judaizers. We can hardly doubt to what class of teachers 
he alludes in the Epistle to the Philippians, as preaching Christ of envy and 
strife, in a factious spirit, only for the purpose of thwarting him, only to 
increase his anguish and to render his huis more galling An incidental 
notice in another, probably a later epistle, written also from Rome, reveals 
the virulence of this opposition still more clearly.2 Of all the Jewish 
Christians in Rome, the Apostle can name three only as remaining stead- 
fast in the general desertion: Aristarchus his own companion in travel and 
captivity, Marcus the cousin of his former missionary colleague Barnabas, 
and Jesus surnamed the Just. ‘In them,’ he adds feelingly, ‘I found comfort’ 
(pp. 16-18). 

PR reanwhyle among the Gentiles his preaching bore more abundant and 
healthier fruit. As he encountered in the existing Church of Rome the 
stubborn resistance of a compact body of Judaic antagonists, so also there were 
doubtless very many whose more liberal Christian training prepared them to 
welcome him as their leader and guide. If constant communication was kept 
up with Jerusalem, the facilities of intercourse with the cities which he 
hunself had evangelized, with Corinth and Ephesus for instance, were even 
greater. 

Thus aided and encouraged the Apostle prosecuted his work among the 
Gentiles with signal and rapid success. In two quarters especially the results 
of his labours mav be traced. The praetorian soldiers, drafted off successively 
to guard him, and constrained while on duty to bear him close company, had 
opportunities of learning his doctrine and observing his manner of life, which 
were certainly not without fruit. He had not been in Rome very long, before 
he could boast that his bonds were not merely known, but known in Christ, 
throughout the praetorian guard. In the palace of the Caesars too his influence 





1 Phil, 12538, 2 Col. 41.4, 
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was felt. It seems not improbable that when he arrived in Rome he found 
among the members of the imperial household, whether slaves or freedmen, 
some who had already embraced the new faith and eagerly welcomed his 
coming. ... Writing from Rome to a distant Church, he singles out from the 
general salutation the members of Caesar’s household, as a body both 
prominent enough to deserve a special salutation and so well known to his 
correspondents that no explanation was needed (pp. 18, 19). Of the fact that 
the pours Church of the metropolis before and after St. Paul’s visit was 
chiefly Greek there is satisfactory evidence. The salutations in the Roman 
letter contain very few but Greek names, and even the exceptions hardly 
imply the Roman birth of their possessors. The Greek nationality of this 
Church in the succeeding ages is still more clearly seen. Her early bishops 
for several generations with very few exceptions bear Greek names. All her 
literature for nearly two centuries is Greek. The first Latin- version of the 
Scriptures was made not for Rome, but for the provinces, especially for Africa 


(pp. 19, 20). 


The points to which I would call attention here are (1) the 
division of the Christians of Rome into a Jewish and a Gentile 
section, the former of which was more or less hostile to St. Paul; 
(2) the comfort St. Paul derived from the presence of Mark at the 
time when he wrote the Epistle to the Colossians, perhaps in the 
year 61; (3). Mark’s intended visit to Colossae (Col. 4°°) ; (4) the 
reference to Mark in 1 P. 5% dowdferar tpas 4 ev BaBvaov 
ovvekreKTH Kal Mdpxos 6 vids wou, from which we learn that he 
was then (that is probably in the following year) with St. Peter in 
‘Babylon.’ What are we to understand by ‘Babylon’ here? It 
was a name used by the Jews, as Edom also was, to express their 
hatred of the great world-power of that time: cp. Apoc. 148, 162%, 
175, etc. and also Orac. Sib. v. 148, where Nero is described as 


Ths peyarns ‘Pdpns Bactreds péyas ... 

Satis Tappovow POdyyo pedundéas Buvous 
Ocatpoxomav arodei TONAOUs aby wNTpl Tadraivy. 
hevketat éx BaBvrdvos dvak hoBepos Kat dvaidiys, 


and v. 158, 


bré&e. aitiv BaBvrava 
"Tradins yaiav 0’, As elvera qrodXol drovTo 
‘EBpaiwy adyvot miatot Kai vads adnOys. 


That Rome was the scene of the joint labours of the two Apostles! 
and of their martyrdom under Nero is established by very early 


1 See Eus. H.#. ii. 15, and Chase, Art. on Babylon in Hastings’ D. of B, i. 
p. 213, 
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tradition. Clement writing from the same place some thirty years 
afterwards says (chapters 5 and 6) :4 


‘Let us come to the noble athletes of our own generation. Because of envy 
the great and righteous pillars of the Church were persecuted and contended 
unto death. Let us set before our eyes the good Apostles—Peter, who 
endured many labours, and having borne his witness (uaprupyoavra) went to 
the appointed place of glory ; Paul who suffered much and journeyed far, and 
having borne his witness before the rulers departed from the world,... To 
these men there was gathered a great company of the elect who... by 
reason of many outrages and tortures became a noble example among us.’ 
The Muratorian Canon speaks of the martyrdom of Peter in connexion with 
the journey of Paul to Spain. Ignatius (Hom. iv.) gives the names of both 
Apostles as having authority over the Church in Rome. Irenaeus (iii. 1. 1) 
says of the Gospel of Matthew that ‘it was written among the Hebrews in their 
own tongue at the time when Peter and Paul were preaching and founding 
the Church in Rome. After their death Mark wrote down the teaching of 
Peter.’ Tertullian (Scorp. 15) writes: ‘Orientem fidem Romae primus Nero 
eruentavit. Tune Petrus ab altero cingitur, cum cruci adstringitur.’ 


It may be well to add here a condensed statement of Dr. 
Chase’s Reconstruction of the later history of St. Peter taken 
from D. of B. iii. 777. 


It seems impossible to suppose that St. Peter had already worked in Rome 
when St. Paul wrote the Epistle to the Romans (1*, 15”*). The account of 
St. Paul’s arrival in Rome (Acts 28!4f-) seems to exclude the possibility of 
St. Peter’s having been in the city at that time. This evidence is confirmed by 
the negative evidence of the Epistles of the Captivity. We are led therefore 
to the conclusion that St. Peter’s arrival in Rome must be placed after the last 
of the epistles of St. Paul’s first captivity, and long enough before the writing 
of 2 Tim. to allow St. Peter to have left the city when that epistle was written, 
after having worked there some considerable time. 

It is hardly possible to suppose that after St. Paul had taken the Apostolic 
oversight of the Church of Rome, St. Peter could, apart from St. Paul, have 
planned a visit there. It is clear (1) that St. Paul’s mind was set on averting 
any rupture between Jewish and Gentile Christians, and on welding them 
together into one Church (Hort Ecclesia 281 f.); (2) that in his view Rome 
was the key to the evangelization of the empire; (3) that he was keenly alive 
to the need that Peter, the unique representative of one side of the Church’s 
work, should visit now the Mother Church at Jerusalem, now the Church in the 
capital of the empire; (4) that the, problem of reconciling the two great 
elements in the Church presented itself to St. Paul in a concrete form in Rome 
(Phil. 15+), and that in Rome he grasped, as even he had never done before, 
the greatness of the issues involved (Eph, 2-416), If the churches saw the 
Apostle of the Gentiles and the leader of the Apostles of the Circumcision work- 
‘ing together at Rome, they would learn the lesson of the unity of the Church, 
as they could learn it in no other way. Moreover St. Paul was pledged to 
distant journeys, so that the Church in Rome would be deprived of his 
immediate guidance, and as the far-reaching needs of that Church pressed upon 
him, he might well realize how manifold would be the gain resulting from the 
presence there of St. Peter. Hence it is probable that St. Peter may have 
arrived there at St. Paul’s request in the spring of 61. His absence from Rome 
when St. Paul wrote 2 Tim. we may perhaps explain on the supposition that 


a What follows is taken chiefly from Chase in D. of B. iii. 769 foll, 
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he had been summoned to Jerusalem in connexion with the appointment of a 
successor to St. James| He must have returned to Rome before July 64. 
Dr. Chase suggests the following chronological abstract of St. Peter’s labours. 

35-44 Close of the ministry at Jerusalem; 44-61 work in the Syrian towns 
with Antioch as its centre; 61-64 work in Rome interrupted probably by a 
visit to Jerusalem ; martyrdom in Rome July 64. 


We may compare with this Zahn’s view of the last years- 
of St. Peter and St. Paul (Hinleitung in das N.Y. ii. 17 foll.). 
He thinks that the sphere of St. Peter’s activity was limited to 
Palestine and Syria, until St. Paul’s first Roman captivity, and 
that it was to these Churches that he wrote 2 P.? about the 
year 60, in order to warn them of the coming heresy, In the 
year 63, after St. Paul had been released from prison, and had 
commenced his missionary labours in Spain, St. Peter, probably 
on the invitation of Mark, went to Rome to supply St. Paul’s 
place2 In Rome (‘Babylon’ 1 P. 51%) he met Silvanus, and 
was induced by him to write a letter of encouragement to the 
Churches of Asia Minor, giving his entire sanction to the teaching 
which they had received from St. Paul (5%? émipaprupay tavrny 
eivar THY GANDA yap Tod Oeod: eis Hv orhre). St. Paul’s absence 
in Spain explains why there is no allusion to him.* Zahn thinks 
that within a year, in the spring of 64, St. Peter was crucified 
in the gardens of Nero. 

After leaving Spain Paul returned to Asia Minor and from thence 
to Rome, where his martyrdom took place probably in the year 66. 
Zahn imagines that the lost letter of St. Paul mentioned in 2 P. 
may have been an apology addressed to the Jewish Churches 
during his imprisonment in Caesarea. But a letter of such import~- 
ance was hardly likely to be lost. 

To return now to2 P. If Dr. Chase is right in supposing that 
Peter may have been called from Rome to Jerusalem to take part 
in the election of the new Bishop, it would of course have been 
quite possible for him to write a letter to Rome from thence. On 

1 Cf. Eus. WZ, iii. 11. 

2 This seems very improbable, if we are right in supposing that the Epistle of 
Jude was written to the same Churches. 


3 If he had gone there sooner, he must certainly have been mentioned in the 
epistles of the imprisonment. ; 

4 Dr. Hort (Introd. to 1 Peter, p. 6) suggests that, as Silvanus was the bearer, 
St. Peter may well have left all personal matters for him to set forth orally. 

5 Not ‘head-downwards,’ which is merely a misinterpretation of &ywéev in the 
phrase which we find in the Acta Pauli cited by Orig. Tom. xx in Joh. tivwOev 
BéAAw oravpotaGau, itself borrowed from Heb. 6° avacravpoivras éavrois rbv vidy 
rob @eod, See Zahn Hinl. ii. 25, GK. ii. 846. 
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the other hand if, as we have seen reason to believe, 2 P. is a 
spurious document written some fifty years after St. Peter's death, 
it would be very natural for the writer to introduce a reference 
to the generally recognized tradition that both Apostles had 
preached and suffered in Rome (ef. éyvwpicapev 11%, and trav 
atrocTovNwy tua 3"). It may be said that the writer was not one to 
have overlooked the certainty that, if Peter wrote to the Church at 
Rome during the captivity of Paul, he must have sent some 
message of condolence or comfort or congratulation. This 
difficulty however is obviated, if he was aware that St. Panl was 
then on a missionary journey in Spain or elsewhere. But such 
hypotheses are not simply groundless, but altogether unnecessary. 
There is no reason to suppose that the author of 2 P. any more 
than the author of the Book of Wisdom desired to deceive his 
readers. The object of both was the same, to put before them the 
teaching which they supposed that Solomon in the one case, Peter 
in the other, would have given under the same circumstances. 
So far as they introduce historical or biographical allusions beyond 
what was essential to the actual teaching, these were added only 
by way of avoiding any startling disillusion. 

In my note on 2 P. 1% I have suggested that allusion is there 
made to the tradition that the Gospel of Mark embodied the 
teaching of St. Peter. Zahn opposes this view (Hind. ii. 47) in the 
following words: ‘Selbst wenn der 2 P. um 170 geschrieben wire, 
diirfte man nicht an das Evangelium des Marcus denken; denn 
erst lange nach diese Zeit hat man gefabelt dass P. den Marcus 
beauftragt habe sein Evangelium zu schreiben, und auch, nachdem 
diese Meinung gebildet hatte, konnte man sie dem P. nicht mit 
Worten, welche nur an eine religidse Leseschrift deuken lassen, 
als Absicht in den Mund legen’; 2.¢. ‘ Even if 2 P. were written as 
late as 170 A.D, it would still be impossible to find in it a reference 
to the Gospel of Mark, for the legend to that effect did not 
originate till much later, and even after this view had established 
itself, it could not have been referred to in language which implies 
a book of religions instruction.’ 

Supposing this Epistle to have been written by St. Peter himself, 
why might he not have referred to a forthcoming life of Christ, 
as a treatise which would enable his readers to make mention of 
the Christian virtues and graces of which he had before spoken ? 
He had already referred (1°) to Christ, as having called them 
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idia S0&y xai dperH: surely nothing could be more appropriate, 
more helpful to a godly life, than that he should leave behind 
the picture of this Sofa kat dpety drawn up from his own 
recollection by bis favourite disciple. And the following words 
od yap cecogicpévors wvOors éFaxodovOnacavtes, GNX’ éromTat 
yevnOévtes seem to imply a statement of facts. Then comes 
the objection that the story as to St. Peter's connexion with the 
Gospel was later even than 170. Probably Zahn had in his 
mind the words of Clement of Alexandria, quoted from the Sixth 
Book of the Hypotyposes by Eusebius, H.Z. ii. 15: ‘The hearers of 
Peter in Rome were not satisfied with simply listening to his 
preaching’ (7H aypdd@ tod Oelov xnpiypartos didacKxanria), Tapa- 
KAjoeot Sé travtoiats Mdpxov, ob TO evayyédtov PépeTat, akodov- 
Gov évra lérpov Aurraphioas, as av cal dud ypahhs bropynua Ths dud 
Aéyou mwapasobelans adrois KaTareiipor SidacKadrias, wi) TpdTEpoV 
Te dveivat 7} KaTepydcacbas Tov dvdpa, Kat TavTy aitious yevérOat 
Tis TOD Aeyouévov Kata Mapxov evayyeriov ypadis. yvovta Sé Td 
mpaxdeyv pact Tov dmdaToXor, arroxadvarTos avT@ Tod mvetpa- 
Tos, HoOivat TH TOY avdphv mpoOupig KUpHaai Te THY Yypadyy eis 
évrevéw tals éxxcrnoiass. KarAnuns ev éete trav “Crotrurécewy 
mapatéGetas Thy iotopiay, ovverripaptupel S& abTad Kat o ‘lepa- 
moritns émiaxotros évopate Ilamias. Much the same account is 
given in Eus. H.Z. vi. 14, according to the traditions tay avéxabev 
mpeaButépwy preserved by Clement, except that Peter is said to 
have expressed neither approval nor disapproval of the action of 
Mark. Irenaeus (iii. 1) says more briefly that after the martyrdom 
of Peter and Paul in Rome Madpxos 6 pa€nths Kal éppnvevtys 
Tlérpov nai avtés ta vd Tlétpou xnpvoodpeva éeyypadws jyiv 
mapadédwxe. Similarly Tertullian (adv. Mare. iv. 5). These 
testimoni@s may all be considered later than 170 4.D., and we have 
seen that Clement varies to a certain extent in his account. 
Eusebius however (H.£. iti. 39) gives us the exact words of Papias, 
reporting the testimony which he had heard with his own ears 
from tod mpeaButépov ’Iwdvvov, an actual disciple of the Lord: 
Kai TobTo 6 mpecButepos edeye. ‘Madpxos pev épunvevtns Térpov 
ryevopevos boa euynuovevoey axpiBas eyparrev, ov pévtos TaEer TA 
bmrd Tod Xpictod 4 AcyOévta } mpaxOevta. ovTe yap i}Kovce TOD 
Kuptov obte mapynxonrovOncev aiT@, totepov dé, ws pny, Tlétp@, ds 
mpos Tas Ypelas éroveiTo TAs Si8acKaNias, GAN ody HoTEp cbvTatiw 
TOV KUPLAKBY TroLovpeEvos Aoyou: date ovdéev Hpaptev Mapxos, odtws 
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ga yparpas ws direwynuovevoev. évds yap emroujoato mpdvotay 
Tod pndev Ov hrovee Tapaditrely } Wetcacbai Tt év adrois.’ This 
statement seems to me to have every mark of simplicity and truth, 
and from it I think we should certainly infer, as Clement seems 
to have done, that Mark made notes of Peter’s teaching at the 
time, and probably mentioned to him his intention of publishing 
his notes at some future time. If this was so, it was very natural 
for St. Peter to mention it in what he regarded as his last address 
to his disciples. If it was not so, that is, if Mark never spoke of 
his intention during Peter’s lifetime, it was at any rate most 
natural that the pseudonymous writer of 2 P. should draw the 
same inference as Clement did from the words of Papias, or the 
tradition which they embody. 

I take now one or two expressions in the Epistle which seem 
to be more easily explained on the supposition of a comparatively 
late date. If 1% was written by St. Peter, we naturally suppose 
the allusion to be to the words of Christ recorded in Joh. 2118, but 
it is not easy to see how those words can be construed as implying 
that Peter, writing some thirty years afterwards, was shortly to 
die. Yet this must be the sense here, for it is given as a reason 
for making the most of the short time which remained. If stress 
is laid on the words érav 6é ynpdons, old age in itself is a sufficient 
warning of approaching death, so that there seems no reason to 
recur to the ancient prophecy, the point of which lies not in the 
nearness or remoteness of death, but in its character, a violent, as 
opposed to a natural death. It is a far-fetched way of connecting 
this idea with the nearness of death, to say that a violent death 
is a sudden death, and a sudden death leaves no time to prepare 
for death. It is much easier to understand it of a later warning, 
such as we find alluded to in Clem. Hom. and other apocryphal 
books. As St. Paul refers to his own approaching death in Acts 
205 and 2 Tim. 4°, so it seemed natural that a similar intimation 
should be made to St, Peter. 

The phrase 76 Gytov dpos (2 P. 118) seems to imply a later date 
than the simple eis dpos iyydov (Mk. 9?, Mt. 171) or eis 70 dpos 
(Lk. 9%), whether we interpret it of a known mountain which had 
now become consecrated as the scene of the Vision, or whether we 
take it allegorically of the Mount of God, the New Jerusalem, as 
I have suggested in p. iv. 

If tov dyopdcavta abtovs Seamértny (2 P. 2!) is to be under- 
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stood of Christ, as I think it is by most commentators, this is 
probably the first instance of its being so used. Some scholars 
deny such a use previous to the fourth century. 

In 3? the writer reminds his readers of the command of the 
Lord, which they had received through their apostles, zc. through 
those who had preached the Gospel to them. It is evident from 
116 that Peter himself is to be counted as one of these, and from 
3 Paul would be another, together with the companions who 
had laboured with him at Rome during his imprisonment. 


The most important passage in Jude bearing upon the circum- 
stances of its composition is v. 17, where the readers are bidden 
to call to mind the words formerly spoken to them by the Apostles 
of our Lord Jesus Christ (which would fit in with the suggestion 
(p. evi) that it was addressed to the Syrian churches) 67: éAeyor 
bpiv ’En’ éoxatouv ypovouv écovtat éumaixras, the latter words 
showing that these communications of the Apostles had now ceased, 
either by their death or by their removal from Jerusalem. Jude 
recognizes that ‘the last time, of which they had preached, had 
now arrived. The long retrospect which these words imply agrees 
with the far-away note of v. 3, wapaxadav éraywvrilerOar TH 
amrak rapadobeion Tois arylous wiotes, as contrasted with such 
passages as Lk. 47 oxjepov remAjpwrar 7 ypady airy, though we 
must not forget what has been pointed out in the comment (p. 61 
below), that the idea of a Christian tradition is familiar to St. Paul, 
and (p. 28) that there are other examples in the N.T. of the 
objective use of wiatis. 

It has been argued that this epistle must have been written 
before 70, or it would have contained some reference to the 
destruction of Jerusalem among the other notable judgments of 
God. We may grant that this is what we should have expected, 
if the letter were written shortly afterwards, though even then it 
is a possible view that a patriotic Jew might shrink from any 
further allusion to so terrible a subject, beyond the reference to 
the destruction in the wilderness (v. 5); but this difficulty is 
lessened if we suppose the date of the Epistle to be nearer 80 
than 70. . 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE AUTHOR OF THE EPISTLE OF JUDE 


AssuMING for the moment the genuineness of the Epistle, what 
do we know of the author ? 

The name Judas (‘Iovéas) was naturally in very common use 
among the Jews at the time of the Christian era. It was dear to 
them as having been borne not only by the Eponymos of their 
tribe, but also by their great champion Judas the Maccabee. 
Two among the Twelve bore this name, Judas Iscariot, and the 
Judas not Iscariot (Jn. 147), who is also called Judas son of 
Jaiwnes (6 "Iax@Pov, Lk. 61%, Acts 1%) and Thaddaeus (Mt. 103, 
Mk. 318, where some MSS, add Ae8aios). Besides these we 
meet with a Judas among the Brethren of the Lord (Mt. 13% 
Mk, 6), Judas of Galilee (Acts 5%’), Judas surnamed Barsabbas 
(Acts 1522), Judas of Damascus (Acts 9"), It is therefore not 
surprising that the writer should have added a note of identifica- 
tion, Soros “Incod Xpiotod, ddeApos Sé IaxwBov. The most 
famous James in the latter half of the first century was the head 
of the Church at Jerusalem and brother of the Lord, who also 
begins his epistle by styling himself simply dedA05 (@eod Kal 
Kuplov) "Incod Xpiorod. Hence it seems probable that the 
addition was made, not merely for the purpose of identification, 
but, like the addition of ddarodos Sé in Tit. 11, as giving a 
reason why his words should be received with respect, since he 
was brother of James and therefore one of the Brethren of the 
Lord. In my Introduction to the Epistle of St. James (pp. 
i-xlvii), I have endeavoured to show that the Brethren of the 
Lord were sons of Joseph and Mary, that they did not join the 
Church till after the Crucifixion, and that none of them was 
included among the Twelve.! 


? See ver. 17, where the writer appears to distinguish between the Apostles 
and himself, 
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Other facts which we learn from the N.T. are (1) that Jude was 
probably either the youngest or the youngest but one of the 
Brethren of the Lord, as he is mentioned last among them in Mt, 
18% of adeAgol adtod "IdxwBos nal "lwofs cai Slav cal lovsas, 
and last but one in Mk. 6? ddergos 6é TlaxdBov cat IwoR cai 
lovSa Kai Xiuevos; (2) that the Brethren of the Lord (of course 
exclusive of James, who remained stationary at Jerusalem) were 
engaged in missionary journeys like St. Paul (1 Cor. 9°), but that 
they differed from him in the fact that they were married and 
were accompanied by their wives, and also, as we may suppose 
from Gal. 2°, Mt. 10%, that their ministrations were mainly 
directed to the Jews. In my edition of James (p. cxv) I have 
argued that his epistle was addressed to Jews of the eastern 
Diaspora and it seems not improbable that Jude, writing many years 
after his brother’s death, may have wished to supply his place by 
addressing to the same circle of readers the warnings which he 
felt bound to utter under the perilous circumstances of the new 
age. His cousin Symeon, the son of his uncle Clopas, had suc- 
ceeded to the bishopric of Jerusalem (Eus. HH. iii. 22, iv. 22, 
quoted in my edition of James pp. viii foll.), and is said to have 
been crucified a.D. 107 at the age of 120 (cf. Hegesippus ap. 
Euseb. ALE. iii. 832 dvd tovtav Tay aipeTinay KaTnyopovat Tuvés 
Supedvos...@s dvtos dro AaBid Kxai Xprotiavot. nai obtws 
paptupel étTav dv éxatov elxoow emi Tpaiavotd Kaicapos xai 
brarixod ’ArriKod). 

Eusebius (ZZ. iii. 19) quotes again from MHegesippus an 
interesting story of the grandsons of Judas: rob 8 avrod 
Aopetiavod Tois amd yévouvs AaBid avaipeicOat mpoarakaros, 
manatos KaTéyer AGyos TOY aipeTixGy Tivas! KaTHYyophoas THY 
drroyévev "lovda (rodror 8€ elvar ddedpov Kata capka tod cwrh- 
pos) ws amo yévous TuyXavovtav AaBid Kai ws avtod avyyéveray 
tov Xpiotod pepovtwv. taira &é Syrot xata réEw OSE THs 
Adywu 6 ‘Hyfjovmmos. (20) ers 88 mepujoav of ard yévous Tod 
Kupéov viwvol lovda, Tob Kata cdpKxa Neyouévou avTod adedqod, ods 
lhe Made 2 &> é« yévous dvtas AaBid, TovTous 8 6 "lovaxa- 
tos? Hyaye mpos Aopertavay Kaicapa. époBeito yap tHv Trapov- 
olay ToD Xpiorob as nal “Hpéédys. rai enpaoryaey abrods ei éx 
AaBis eict’ Kai wporoyncar. TOTe NpwOTNGEY avTO’s Tdcas 


1 Perhaps provoked by this epistle of their grandfather. 
° From delator. 3 Hvocatus. 
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KTNOELS exovow q TOowY Xenuarav KUpLevoua LD. oi be elroy 
cpporepot evveaxiaXidia Syvapta dmdpyewv auTois pova, éxdoT@ 
auTav GYHKOUTOS - TOU NMLTEwS. Kat TavTa OvK év apyupiots 
epackov éyew, Ard’ ev Svatipjnoe ys wNéOpwr TpidKxovtTa évvéa 
boven, €& dy Kal Tods Popous avadépety Kai abtovs abToupyobvtas 
SiatpépecOar cita 5¢ Kal Tas yeipas Tas éavT@y émidecxpdvas 
paptuplov Tis avToupyias, THY TOD GwpuaTos oKANpiay Kal ToS 
amd Ths auveyods epyacias évarotuTwbévtas éni tev. idiwv 
Xeipav TUAOUS TapiaTdvTas. epwrnOévtas Sé mepl Tov Xpiatod 
kat ths Bactielas avrod, érola Tus ein Kal woTE Kai Tot pavnoo- 
Mévn, Aoryov Sobvar ws od KocpiKH pev od émityetos, éroUpavLOS 
dé kal dyyeduah Tuyydves, érl cvrrereia Tod aidvos yevnoopevn, 
omnvixa éXOdv év S0En Kpivel Cdvtas xal vexpods xal arod@ce: 
éxdoT@ Kata Ta éritndedpata adtov. ed ois pndéy adtay 
Kateyvoxota tov Aopetiavov GANA Kal ws evUTEAOV KaTadpporT- 
cavta édevOdpous pev avtods aveival, kataratoat dé Sia mpoc- 
Taypatos Tov Kata THS eexAnaolas Siwyuov. Tovs 8 dwodvbévtas 
HyijcacOas (became bishops) tev éxxdnoi@v ws dv 87) paptupas 
Opfov Kai a7 yévous dvtas TOU Kupiov, yevouévns Te eipnuns wéxpt 
Tpaiavod mapapeivas adtods TO Big. 

Mr. James Moffatt (Historical N.T. p. 591) tries to use this 
story in support of the view that our epistle was written in the 
second century. He says, ‘As grandsons of Jude were alive in 
Domitian’s reign, the period of his own life would be far too early 
to suit the evidence of the writing.’ Domitian’s reign extended 
‘from 81 to-96 a.D. Jude, as we have seen, was apparently the 
youngest of the Brethren of the Lord, probably born not later 
than 10 a.D., if we accept the date of 6 B.c. for the Nativity. 
Taking into account the age at which marriage generally took 
place in Judaea, we may suppose that he had sons before 35 A.D. 
and grandsons by 60 a.D. These may have been brought before 
Domitian in any year of his reign. Jude himself would thus have 
been 71 in the first year of Domitian. If his letter was written 
in 80 A.D. (see last chapter, p. cxlv) he would have been 70. years 
of age, and his grandsons about 20. Any date after the death of 
Jude and before the end of the reign of Domitian is possible 
for the interview. 

In my Introduction to St. James I have pointed out. that his 
epistle bears marked traces of some characteristics which are 
found in the Lord Himself. I propose to call attention here to 
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some resemblances and differences between the- epistles of the 
two brothers. 

A, (1) Among the former we may note the tone of undoubting and 
unquestioned authority which pervades the two epistles, combined 
with the personal humility of the writers. They do not arrogate to 
themselves that relationship which constituted the ground of the 
reverence with which they were regarded by their fellow-believers. 
They are simply servants of Jesus Christ, the Lord of Glory, to whose 
coming, as the righteous Judge, they look forward, whose power 
still manifests itself in works of mercy (James 1, 2}, 5°%14); of 
Jesus Christ, who keeps His people safe to the end, through 
whom they hope for eternal life, to deny whom is the climax of 
impiety, in whom the Father is glorified for ever (Jude » * #1), 
They are sharers of a common salvation (Jude ®), they need forgive- 
ness of sin like other men (James 37). 

(2) Mental characteristics as exhibited in the two epistles. _ 

In my edition of James (p. ccxxix) I have summed up the 
more general qualities of his style in the words ‘energy, 
vivacity, and as conducive to both, vividness of representation, 
meaning by the last that dislike of mere abstractions, that delight 
in throwing everything into picturesque and dramatic forms, which 
is so marked a feature in our Epistle.’ To a certain extent this 
is true also of Jude, as shown in his imaginative power and his 
frequent use of figurative speech. Cf. Jude v. 8, where the innovators 
are spoken of as dreamers polluting the flesh ; v. 12, where they are 
compared (1) to sunken rocks on which those who meet them at the 
love-feasts run aground and perish, (2) to waterless clouds driven by 
the wind, (3) to trees which have to be rooted up, because they bear 
no fruit in the fruit-bearing season, (4) to wild waves foaming out 
their own shame on the shore, (5) to falling stars which are 
extinguished in everlasting gloom. In v. 20 the faithful are 
bidden to build themselves up on their most holy faith; in v. 23, 
to save sinners, snatching them from the fire; to hate the 
garment spotted by the flesh. In regard to St. James I further 
illustrated the quality of vividness by ‘the frequent reference to 
examples such as Abraham, Rahab, Job, Elijah. In the same 
way St. Jude gives animation to his warnings by reference to the 
Israelites who perished in the wilderness for their unbelief after 
being saved from Egypt; to the fallen angels who are reserved 
for the judgment in everlasting chains; to Sodom and the neigh- 
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bouring cities, which sinned in the same way as the angels, and 
now suffer the penalty of eternal fire (vv. 5-7). Reverence for the 
powers of the unseen world is commended by the pattern of the 
archangel Michael, who, even in his dispute with the devil for 
the body of Moses, refused to bring a railing accusation, but com- | 
mitted the case to God (vv. 8,9). Cain and Balaam and Korah 
are cited as the predecessors of the present disturbers of the Church 
(v. 11). Enoch the 7th from Adam has left us his warning 
against such men (vv. 14, 15). ‘You have yourselves heard the 
same warning from the Apostles’ (v. 17). 

(3) For moral strictness and stern severity in rebuking sin, the 
whole of this short epistle may be compared with such passages 
as James 2, 345, 41_56. For noble and weighty expression we may 
compare vv. 20, 21, duels 8é, dyamntol, erotxodopotvres EavTovs 
TH adyiwtatn tpev Twicte, év mvedpats ayip mporevyopevol, 
éavrovs év aydry Oeov typijcate, mpoadeyopmevot TO Edeos TOV 
xuptov nuav “Incod Xpiotod eis wiv aidvioy aud the final 
doxology, with the passages which I have selected from St. James 
in p. cexxvili. The appealing a@yamrnroi, which is thrice found in 
St. James, is also thrice repeated in Jude. The warning against 
Respect of Persons is found in James 21° and in Jude 35: 
that against a murmuring discontented spirit in James 1%, 41, 5°, 
in Jude 16; that against the misuse of the tongue in James 
311, in Jude 6: the charge to labour for the salvation of others 
in James 5, in Jude %, For special details of style see 
above, ch. ii. pp. xxvi foll.; but I may notice here the forcible 
antithesis in v. 10, éca pév odx oldacw Bracdnpodow, dca be 
gucikas > Ta droya Lda eriotaytat, év TovTos POeipovra. 
As regards vocabulary, the most striking resemblance is the 
occurrence of yruyexds as opposed to mvevpatixos, of which the 
earliest biblical example is in James 3%, but this had been adopted 
by Paul (1 Cor. 21° foll.) before it was made use of by Jude. 

B. (1) The differences between the two epistles are hardly less 
marked : Jude evidently belongs to a much later period of Christian 
development. James, as I have endeavoured to show in the 
Introduction to his Epistle, wrote about the year 45 A.D. before any 
of the other canonical books was in existence, and his theological 
position is that of the early church described in the opening chapters 
of the Acts. Jude is familiar with the writings of St. Paul. He 
is familiar with the terms cwrijp and owrnypia (vv. 8 and 25): 
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in wv, 20, 21, quoted above, he brings together the three Persons of 
the Trinity; he addresses those to whom he writes in Pauline 
language as «dnTol (v. 1) and dysoe (v. 8), and uses forms of 
ascription and doxology closely resembling those which occur in 
St. Peter and St. Paul. Their ‘ most holy faith’ is a ‘ tradition once 
delivered to the saints’ (vv. 4, 20) : they are bidden to ‘remember the 
words of the Apostles, how they told them that in the last time there 
should come scoffers’ (vv. 17,18). The error which he combats 
appears to be a misgrowth of St. Paul’s teaching in regard to 
a salvation of free grace, ‘ not of works, lest any man should boast’ 
(v. 4). Many of the features which he distinguishes are such as 
we find delineated in St. Paul’s farewell to the Ephesian Church, 
and in some of his Epistles, especially those to Titus and 
Timothy. 

(2) Another difference might seem to be Jude’s repeated 
references to Pseudepigrapha such as the book of Enoch and 
the Assumption of Moses (on which see the next chapter) and his 
readiness to give credence to fanciful legends such as the fall 
of the Watchers, and the contention for the body of Moses. 
Credulity of this kind seems to be far apart from the strong 
practical sense of James. Yet there are signs that the latter was 
not unacquainted with rabbinical traditions. Spitta even goes so 
far as to trace most of his teaching to pre-Christian sources, I 
have argued against this view in ch. vii.? of my Introduction to his 
Epistle ; but my notes on 1° (8¢puxos) and 4° dyvicare xapdias 
diipuxou TadarTropyoate, Suggest a connexion with an apocryphal 
writing quoted in Clem. Rom. i. 23 4 ypady airy, Sarov réyer 
Taralrwpot eicw of Sirpuvyor! and identified by Lightfoot and 
Spitta with Hidad and Modad (on which see Herm. Vis. ii. 3), by 
Hilgenfeld with the Asswmption of Moses, The phrase in 4", 
atpls yap éate pds dddyor hatvouévn, has been traced by some to 
another apocryphal quotation found in Clem. i. 17 éy@ Sé eius arpis 
amo KxvOpas, which Hilgenfeld also supposes to be taken from the 
Assumption of Moses. The phrase xécpos dédixias in James 3° is 
found in Enoch 487, The Testaments of the Patriarchs, which also 
contain quotations from Enoch (such as Sim. 5 édpaxa év xapa- 
xthpe ypadas "Evey, Levi 10 BiBros "Evy tod Sieatov, 1b. 14, 
éyvev ard ypadis "Evay ore él rérkea doeBycere, tb. 16, Juda 18, 


t The quotation, as given more fully in Clem. Rom. ii. 11, contains the somewhat 
rare mond axaracracta, which is also used by James 31, 
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Benj. 9, Zab. 3, Nepht. 4, év ypadp ayla Evy drs . . . woujoere 
kata tacav dvoulay LodSduwv), furnish several parallels quoted 
in my note on James 4’ dvtlatnte TH SiaBorw Kal pevdteras ad’ 
tuév. The words which immediately precede (éyyloate 76 @c@ 
cat éyyioes bwiv) are not unlike another quotation which occurs in 
Herm. Vis. ii. 3 éyyis eds toils émictpepopévors, ws yéypamrat év 
76 "EXSar xal Madar tois mpopntevcacw év TH épnue To Aag. 
James has also been credited with a knowledge of the Sibylline 
writings on the ground of the phrase io} @avatndopov which 
occurs in 3° and also in Sib. Prodem, 71 


elat Ocol peporray Syryntopes! <CovTo> aBortrwr, 
tov 8) Ka oTomatos xeiTat Oavatnpdpos ids. 


But if there is borrowing, it is just as likely to be on the 
other side. The strange expression tpoydés yevéoews in 3° is 
regarded as Orphic by some, but it seems to have been used by 
the Orphic writers in a different sense, viz. that of the endless 
changes of metempsychosis. 

(3) Another difference which strikes one on reading the two 
epistles is that while the former is full of instruction for the present 
time, the bulk of the latter is made up of denunciations, which 
have very much lost their force. To a modern reader it is 
curious rather than edifying, with the exception of the beginning 
and end (w.1, 2 and 20-25). This is no doubt to be explained by 
what is stated of the purport of the letter in v. 3. It was called 
out by a sudden emergency, to guard against an immediate 
pressing danger, and was substituted for a treatise epi Tis cows 
awTnpias which Jude had hoped to send (v. 3), and which would 
probably have been more in the tone and spirit of wv. 20 f. 


1 MS. doronropes. Geficken reads 36A@ fynrTiipes. 
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CLeMENtr of Alexandria in his Adumbrationes (Dind. vol. iii. 
p. 483), after quoting Jude v. 9, ‘Quando Michael archangelus cum 
diabolo disputans altercabatur de corpore Moysis, remarks ‘ hic 
confirmat Assumptionem Moysis, i.e. here the writer corroborates 
the Assumption of Moses; and again, in commenting on v. 14, 
‘Prophetavit autem de his septimus ab Adam Enoch,’ he. adds 
‘His verbis prophetam (al. prophetiam) comiprobat.’ 

The Hebrew original of the book of Enoch! is now lost. It 
was translated into Greek, of which only a few fragments remain, 
and this was again translated into Ethiopic, probably about 
600 a.p. A copy of the last was found in Abyssinia in 1773 by 
Bruce, the famous traveller, and an English version was published 
by Abp. Laurence in 1821, followed by the Ethiopic text in 1838. 
The composite nature of the book is generally recognized. The 
latest editor, R. H. Charles, who is my authority for what follows, 
divides it into five sections and recognizes many interpolations in 
these. He considers that the larger portion of the book was 
written not later than 160 B.c., and that no part is more recent 
than the Christian era. It exercised an important influence on 
Jewish and Christian literature during the first three centuries 
A.D., being probably used by the author of the Assumption of 
Moses (written about the Christian era), also by the writers of the 
Book of Jubilees, the Apocalypse of Baruch, the Fourth Book of Ezra, 
and the Zestaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. Mr. Charles traces its 
influence in the N.T. not merely in the epistles of St. Jude and 
the two epistles of St. Peter, but above all, in the Apocalypse ; 


1 On which see Schtirer, Hist. of Jewish People, vol. iii. pp. 54-73. 
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also in the Acts, and the epistle to the Hebrews, in some of the 
epistles of St. Paul, and in the Gospels. It is quoted three times 
(twice as Scripture) in the Epistle of Barnabas, is referred to, 
though not named, in Justin and Athenagoras, is cited by 
Trenaeus iv. 16. 2: ‘Enoch ... cum esset homo, legatione ad angelos 
fungebatur et translatus est et conservatur usque nunc testis 
judicii Dei, quoniam angeli quidam deciderunt in terram in judi- 
cium’ (En. 14”). Tertullian quotes it as Scripture, calling Enoch 
the oldest of the prophets (Jdol. xv, Apol. xxii). He allows that 
its canonicity was denied by some, ‘quia nec in armarium 
Judaicum admittitur,’ and also because it was thought that, if it 
were a genuine writing of Enoch, it must have perished in the 
Deluge. He considers however that it should be received, 
because of its witness to Christ, and because it has the testimony 
of the Apostle Jude. It is twice quoted in Clement’s Eel. Proph. 
(Dind. iii. pp. 456, 474) as well as in Strom. iii. 9. Origen speaks 
doubtfully of the authority of Enoch: ef. C. Celsum v. 54, év tais 
éxxrnoiats od wavy dépetar ws Oeia Ta érriyeypappéva Tod 
’"Evay BiBrla, and In Johannem vi. 25, os év TH Evoy yéypartat, 
el tm pirov wrapadéxyer Oar ws Gyov TO BLBréLov, also In Num. Hom. 
xxviii. 2, De Prine.i. 3.3. Hilary (Comm. in Psalm. cxxxii. 3) 
writes: ‘Fertur id, de quo etiam nescio cuius liber extat, quod 
angeli concupiscentes filias hominum cum de caelo descenderent 
in montem Hermon convenerant.’ Jerome says that the doubts 
entertained as to the epistle of St. Jude arose from his quoting an 
apocryphal book as an authority (De Vir. Ill. iv), ‘quia de libro 
Enoch, qui apocryphus est, in ea assumit testimonia a plerisque 
reicitur. Cf. also Comm. in Ps. cxxxii. 3 and Comm. in Titum, 
i,12. Augustine (Civ. Dei, xv. 23. 4) and Chrysostom (Hom. in 
Gen. vi. 1) speak of the story of the angels and the daughters of 
men as a baseless fable. Still more severe is the condemnation 
passed on the book of Enoch with other apocryphal writings in 
Const. Apost. vi. 16. 2 as POopotrova Kal Tis adnOelas ex Opa. 

Mr. Charles has also edited the Asswmption of Moses (1897), 
which he regards as a composite work made up of two distinct 
books, the Testament and the Assumption of Moses! ‘ The former 
was written in Hebrew between 7 and 29 a.D., and possibly also 
the latter. A Greek version of the entire work appeared in the 


1 Cf. Schiirer, pp. 73-83. 
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first century A.D. Of this only a few fragments have been preserved. 
The Greek version was translated into Latin not later than the 
fifth century’ (pp. xiii, xiv). ‘The book preserved in the in- 
complete Latin version, first published by Ceriani in 1861, is in 
reality a Testament and not an Assumption.’ ‘The editing of the 
two books in one was probably done in the first century, as St. Jude 
draws upon both in his epistle’ (pp. xlvii and 1). Thus Jude 
v. 91 is derived from the Assumption, Jude v. 16 from the Testament 
(p. Ixii). On the latter Charles compares odto/ eau yoyyvatai, 
Menrpipwotpot, Kal TO oTdua adtdv Aare? brépoyKa, Oavpdlortes 
mpocwona wpedias yap with Asc. M. vii. 7 quaerulosi, vii. 9 et 
manus eorum et mentes immunda tractantes et os eorwm loguetur 
ingentia, v. 5 erunt illis temporibus mirantes personae... et 
accipientes munera (MS. acceptiones munerum). He identifies the 
euraixtas of Jude v. 18 with the homines pestilentiosi of Ass. M. 
vii. 3, and calls attention to the frequent recurrence of the word 
aoeBeis in the former (vv. 4, 15, 18) and impii in the latter: see 
vi. 1 facient facientes impietatem, vii. 3 pestilentiosi et impii, 2d. 7, 
ix. 3, xi. 17. 

Again there appears to be a reminiscence of the Testaments 
of the Patriarchs, where the sin of the Watchers is connected 
with that of Sodom: cf. Zest. Nepht. 8, frog wal cermin 


Kal aaotépes ove AdXoLovaL Tiy TaEw adtav... vn Tra- 
2 \ Pas , ? , , aoa 
vnbévra Kal apévta Kipiov ndrAolwaav Takw adtav.. . 
«| ¥ A Pi £ tal ‘ LA ta 
eEaxorovOjcavtes Trvetuace mrdvys. “Tels pa) obtws. .. va 


by yévnoOe ws Yodoua, Aris evprrakev rdkiv picews adris. 
°O olw \ "BE Zz >? AX é LE. ou A} > ae 
folws Kal rypyryopes éviddXakay tak dticews avtar, 
ods xarnpdcato Kupios érl tod cataxdvaopod, Test. Aser. 7 wn 
yiverOe ws Yodoua Hris Hyvonoe tovs ayyédous xKuplov kal 
am@deTo &ws ai@vos. There seems to be more than a casual 
coincidence between these passages and Jude 6, 7, and 18, dyryé- 
Nous TOdS Mi) THPHTAYTAS THY éavTOY apyTV . ... OS Yodoua... 


1 See n. on this, and add to the illustrative passages there quoted a scholium 
printed for the first time in James’ Test. of Abraham, p. 18: 6 d:dBodos avretxev 
OérAwy amarijoa, Aéywy bri "Eudy eorw 7d gGpua, ws THs HAns Seams (wv: Kal Heoveev Td 
*Emitiuhoa oot Kipios, Tobreariv 6 Kipios 6 mdvrwy tay mvevpdtav SeowdCwy: kAAOL 
34, bre BovAduevos 6 Oeds Seiten Gri pera Thy EvOcvde Amadrrayhy, Tals huctépats wuxais 
avOtordpevor <hoav> Salyoves mopevopevais thy ém) Ta vw mopelay, TovTo obv 
ouvexdpnoeyv Spicba ém) ris Maréws tap}s: éBAacohuer yap al 6 d:dBodos xara 
Mucéws, povéa totToy nada@v 8a 7d mardiat Thy Aiytrtiov: 6 Mixaha 6 apxdyyeros, 
Bh eveynay thy abtod Bracpnulay, eipnrey airG Bri ’Emiriuhoat oor Kupios 5 @eds, 
bidBore. ®Acye BE nal rodro, ri eWedoaro 6 Oeds cicayayay Thy Mwojy evOa Suorev 
abroy wh eioerdery. 
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Tov GuoLoy TpoTrov éxmropvevcacat Kal dmeodou dTicw TapKos 
érépas mpoxetvtas Seiya mupds aiwviov ... datépes mravyTat. 

We have seen how this use of apocryphal books was viewed by 
the early Christian writers. They were at first disposed to think 
that a book stamped with the approval of St. Jude must be itself 
inspired. Later on, the feeling changed: the authority of St. Jude 
was no longer sufficient to save the apocryphal writing : on the con- 
trary the prejudice against the Apocrypha and its ‘ blasphemous 
fables’ (Chrys. Hom. 22 in Gen.) led many to doubt the authority 
of St. Jude: see above quotation from Jerome, who argues that 
the approval of the Apostle need not be supposed to extend to 
the whole of the book of Enoch, but only to the verses quoted 
by him. So Augustine (Cw, Dei, xv. 23, 4): ‘Scripsisse quidem 
nonnulla divina Enoch illum septimum ab Adam negare non 
possumus, cum hoc in epistola canonica Judas apostolus dicat’ 
(although the book as a whole has been justly excluded from the 
Canon). 

Some modern writers have endeavoured to avoid the necessity 
of allowing that an apocryphal writing is quoted as authoritative 
in the Bible, by the supposition that the words quoted may have 
come down by tradition and have been made use of by the in- 
spired writer, independently of the book from which he is sup- 
posed to quote, or that they were uttered by immediate inspiration 
without any human assistance, or again, that the book of Enoch 
may be subsequent to that of Jude, and have borrowed from it. 
But the careful investigation of many scholars, as summed up by 
Charles, can leave little doubt in any candid mind as to the 
proximate dates, both of Enoch and of the Assumption. St. Jude 
does not put forward his account of the burial of Moses or the 
preaching of Enoch, as though it were something unheard of before. 
As regards the libertines described in the latter book, he uses the 
phrase zpoyeypaypévor, implying that he refers to a written 
prophecy. None of the early Fathers find a difficulty in suppos- 
ing him to refer to a book which was not included in the Canon. 
Jews of that time were accustomed to accept rabbinical explana- 
tions or additions to Scripture as having authority. Thus St. Paul 
accepts the story of the Rock which followed the Israelites in 
their wanderings (1 Cor. 10*), gives the names of the magicians 
who withstood Moses before Pharaoh (2 Tim. 38), recognizes the 
instrumentality of angels in the giving of the Law (Gal. 3", ef. 
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Heb. 2?, Acts 758). So, too, Stephen speaks of Moses as learned in 
- allthe wisdom of the Egyptians (Acts 7”), the author of the ep. to the 
Hebrews (11°”) alludes to the tradition as to the death of Isaiah 
(see Charles’ Ascension of Isaiah, pp. xlv foll.), and James (51) 
limits the drought predicted by Elijah to 3} years. 


CHAPTER X 
THE STORY OF THE FALLEN ANGELS 


St. JUDE (vv. 5-8) introduces as examples of the divine wrath 
against those who had sinned after receiving favours from God (1) 
the Israelites who perished in the wilderness for unbelief after 
they had been saved from Egypt; (2) the angels who abandoned 
their original office and habitation, being led away by fleshly lusts, 
and are now kept in chains under darkness till the day of judg- 
ment; (8) the people of Sodom, who inhabited a land like the 
garden of the Lord (Gen. 13") and were rescued from Chedorlaomer 
by Abraham (Gen. 14° 17), and yet sinned after the fashion 
of the angels, and are now a warning to all, suffering the punish- 
ment of eternal fire. <A similar account is given in 2 Pet. 2#°, 
where it is said (1) that God spared not the angels who sinned, 
but hurled them into Tartarus, to be detained there in pits of 
darkness until the final judgment; (2) that He brought a flood on 
the world of the ungodly, while he spared Noah; (3) that He 
destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah, while he delivered righteous Lot ; 
in all three cases punishing impurity and rebellion. 

As is shown in the explanatory notes, this account of the Fall 
of the Angels is taken directly from the book of Enoch, which is 
itself an expansion from Jewish and Gentile sources of the strange 
narrative contained in Gen. 61: ‘It came to pass, when men 
began to multiply on the face of the ground and daughters were 
born unto them, that the sons of God saw the daughters of men 
that they were fair; and they took them wives of all that they 
chose... The Nephilim were in the earth in those days, and also 
after that, when the sons of God came in to the daughters of 
men, and they bare children unto them : the same were the mighty 
men which were of old, the men of renown’ (R.V.).  éyéveto jvixa 
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HpEavto of avOpwrot rordol yivecOau em) THs ys al Ovyarépes 
éyervnOncav adtois, iddvres 88 of dyyeXor TOD Ocod Tas Ouyarépas 
Tov avOpwrwv Sti Karal eiciv éraov éavtois yuvaixas dard 
macav ov éedéEavto .. . of dé yiyavtes Hoav emi Tis yas ev tais 
Hwepars exeivars, Kai pet’ exeivo, os Av eisemopevovTo of viol Tod 
cod wpos Tas Ouyarépas tav dvOpoTwv Kal éyévvwcay éavtois, 
éxeivos Hoav of yiyavres of an’ aldvos, oi dvOpwmor of dvouacTot 
(LXX.). That the version a@yyeXou gives the true force of the original 
is evident from the other passages in which the phrase ‘ sons of God ’ 
occurs, Job 1°, 21, 38’, Dan, 37>, Ps, 291, 896. It has been suggested 
that the phrase per’ éxetvo may be a marginal note having 
reference to Num. 13%, where the Nephilim are mentioned as a 
gigantic race, ‘in whose eyes the spies were as grasshoppers, 
inhabiting a part of Canaan at the time of the Exodus, The 
translation yiyavres implies not only superhuman size, but also 
superhuman insolence and impiety. According to Greek mytho- 
logy they were children of Heaven and Earth, who rose up in 
insurrection against the Gods and were hurled down to Tartarus 
or buried beneath the mountains. This resemblance is noted by 
Josephus in the passage quoted below. 

It is evident that the passage in Gen. 6 is a fragment uncon- 
nected either with what precedes or follows. Driver says of it: 
‘We must see in it an ancient Hebrew legend... the intention 
of which was to account for the origin of a supposed race of pre- 
historic giants, of whom no doubt (for they were “ men of name ”’) 
Hebrew folk-lore told much more than the compiler of Genesis 
has deemed worthy of preservation.’ Ryle (Zarly Narratives of 
Genesis, pp. 91-95) speaks of it as ‘an extract from a very early 
legend which gives an alternative explanation of the Fall, in which 
woman is again tempted by one of higher race.’ 

The story was variously commented on by later Jewish writers, 
most of whom supposed that the Nephilim were the offspring of 
athe intercourse between the angels and the daughters of men, and 
that they were destroyed in the Flood: cf. Sir. 167 ob« é&tXdcaro 
mepl TOV apXaioy yuydvtwy ob aréatnaay (? ériatevcay) TH iaxvi 
avrav, Wisdom, 14° dodAupévwn itrepndaver yuydvrwr, H édmis 
Tov Kocpov émt oxedias Katabuyotca arékirev aidvi o7répya 
yevécews TH of KUBEepynOeica yxeupi, 3. Mace. 24 cb tods éumpoabev 
adixiay roimoavtas, év ols Kal yiyavtes joav poun cal Opdaces 
mero.Oores, SiépOecpas, drayayav adbtois auétpntov téwp, Baruch 
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3°68, Josephus Ant, 1.3.1, wodrXol yap dyyeror Ocod yuvatkl cvvidy- 
tes UBpiotas éyévynoav Traisas Kal mavros brepoTTas Kadov Sid 
Thy eri TH Suvawer rerolOnow. Buowa Tois Hrd yuyavT@v TeTONUA- 
chat Aeyouevors bp’ ‘EXAjvav nal obtor Spica. wapadiBovras. 
Philo (Vit. Cont. p. 472) ridicules the idea of angels being open 
to such temptation, jv rodAudow ov« ebayas mpocdmrew Tals 
pakaplas Kat Oelats Suvdpecw, ef yuvakl Ovnrais éripavévtes 
auldnoav of rravtés wdQovs apéroxot. A knowledge of the sin 
of the angels seems to be implied in Job 48, ‘ Behold he put no 
trust in his servants and his angels he charged with folly,’ and also 
in the story of Sarah and Asmodeus (Tobit 6" etc.). Tertullian 
(De Virg. Vel. 7) explains St. Paul’s injunction (1 Cor. 111°) by 
reference to the same history ‘ propter angelos, scilicet_ quos legimus 
a Deo et caelo excidisse ob concupiscentiam feminarum.’ 

The Fall of the Angels is largely treated of in the collection of 
treatises which goes under the name of the Book of Enoch. The 
earliest portion of the book is considered by the latest editor, Mr. 
R. H. Charles, to have been written in the first quarter of the 
second century B.c. Two hundred of the angels, or watchers, 
’"Eypyryopor as they are called in the Greek versions of Dan. 5% by 
Aquila and Symmachus, conspired together under the leader- 
ship of Semjaza (elsewhere called Azazel, as in chapters 8 and 9) 
and descended on Mt. Hermon in the days of Jared, father of 
Enoch (c. 6). There they took to themselves human wives 
whom they instructed in magic and various arts, and begot giants, 
who afterwards begot the Nephilim: cf. ¢. 8 of 5é yiyavrtes éréxva- 
cav Nagnrelw... peta 5é tadra ApEavro of ylyaytes KaTecOiew 
Tas cdpKxas Tas avOperrev (like Polyphemus). Complaint having 
been made of the sin and misery thus introduced into the world, 
Raphael is sent down from heaven to bind Azazel hand and foot 
and shut him up in darkness till the judgment day, when he will 
be cast into eternal fire. Gabriel is at the same time sent to slay 
the giants (10°): the watchers will be bound under the hills for 
seventy generations, and then be confined for ever in the abyss of 
fire: the spirits of the slain giants become demons. In c. 19, 
however, the demons are represented as existing before the fall of 
the watchers. 

The prevailing demonology of the Book of Enoch is thus 
summed up by Dr. Charles (Enoch, p. 52). The angelic watchers 
who fell from lusting after the daughters of men have been 
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imprisoned in darkness from the time of their fall. The demons 
are the spirits which proceeded from the souls of the giants who 
were their offspring. They work moral ruin on earth without 
hindrance till the final judgment. Satan is the ruler of a counter 
kingdom of evil. He led astray the angels and made them his 
subjects. He also tempted Eve. The Satans can still appear in 
heaven (asin Job). They tempt to evil, they accuse the fallen, 
they punish the condemned. In portions however of the Book of 
Enoch there is no mention of a Satan or Satans, but the angels 
are led astray by their own chief Azazel, or as he is sometimes 
called Semjaza (i'n. ix. x. xiii. liv.). Of the Secrets of Enoch, 
which is supposed to date from about the Christian era, Dr. Charles 
says:! ‘It is hard to get a consistent view of the demonology of the 
book: it seems to be as follows: Satan, one of the archangels, 
seduced the watchers of the fifth heaven into revolt in order to 
establish a counter kingdom to God. Therefore Satan or the 
Satans were cast down from heaven and given the air for their 
habitation. Some however of the Satans or Watchers went down 
to earth and married the daughters of men.’ Compare ch. xviii. 3. 
‘These are the Grigori, who with their prince Satanail rejected 
the holy Lord, and in consequence of these things they are kept 
in great darkness.’ 

In c. 54 there appears to be an attempt to connect the two 
different stories of the Fall: the guilt of the Watchers is said to 
have consisted in their becoming subject to Satan, who was either 
identified with the Serpent, as in Apoc. 12° cai éBrjOn 6 Spdxwy 6 
Béyas, 6 dus 6 dpyaios, 0 Kadovpevos AtdBoros kai 6 Yatavas, 
6 wAavev THY oixoupévny GANY—EBAHON els Thy viv, Kal of dryryeroe 
aitod per avtov €BAnOncav ; or else was supposed to have made 
use of the Serpent as his instrument, as in the Asswmption of Moses 
quoted by Orig. De Princip. iii. 2. 1 (Lomm. vol. xxi. p. 308): * In 
Genesi serpens Evam seduxisse describitur, de quo in Ase, Mosis, 
cujus libelli meminit apostolus Judas, Michael Archangelus cum 
diabolo disputans de corpore Mosis ait a diabolo inspiratum serpen- 
tem causam exstitisse praevaricationis Adae et Evae.’? 

The history of the gradual development of the belief in 
regard to Satan, as. exhibited in the Bible, will be found 
in any of the Dictionaries of the Bible. Besides the attempt 

1 See his note on pp. 36, 37. 
* Of. Tennant, The Fall and Original Sin, pp. 245, 246. 
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to harmonize the two Fall-stories by making Satan the 
cause of both, an attempt was made to arrive at the same 
result by ascribing to Satan or the Serpent the same motive 
which led to the fall of the angels. In Wisdom 2% we read 
‘By the envy of the devil death entered into the world.’ This 
envy is explained in rabbinical writings sometimes as occa- 
sioned by the dignity of Adam and his lordship over the creation, 
but more frequently by Satan’s desire for Eve:! cf. 4 Macc. 188 ob8é 
€AupyvaTo pov Ta dyva Ths mapOevias Avpewv amrdtns dus. 
Sometimes again his fall is ascribed to the less ignoble motive of 
pride, as in the pseudepigraphic Life of Adam: ‘ When God created 
Adam, He called upon the angels to adore him as His image... 
Satan however refused, and on being threatened with the 
wrath of God said that he would exalt his throne above the stars 
of heaven’ (Isa. 14"), In other writings (Life of Adam, Secrets of 
Enoch) Satan refuses to worship God Himself, ‘ entertaining the 
impossible idea that he should make his throne higher than the 
clouds over the earth, and should be equal in rank to [God’s] 
power.’ ? 

There can be little doubt that the story of the punishment of 
the angels took its colouring from two passages of Isaiah, the fine 
imaginative description of the mighty king of Babylon, under the 
figure of the morning star, entering the realm of Hades (ch. 14) 
and what appears to be an account of the punishment of guardian 
angels for their neglect of the nations committed to their charge 
(ch, 247), ‘It shall come to pass in that day, that the Lord 
shall punish the host of the high ones on high, and the kings of 
the earth upon the earth. And they shall be gathered together 
as prisoners are gathered in the pit, and shall be shut up in the 
prison and after many days shall they be visited.’ 

St. Jude’s allusion to this story is merely parenthetical, to illus- 
trate the law of judgment. He appears not to recognize any 
connexion between the Fallen Angels and Satan. The former are 
suffering imprisonment in darkness till the final judgment: the 
latter was apparently able to confront the archangel on equal 


1 See Tennant, pp. 152 foll.; Thackeray, St. Paul and Jewish Thought, 
pp. 50 foll.; Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus, i. p. 165, ii. 758 foll. In the 
atter pea} the rabbis are quoted to the effect that the angels generally were - 
opposed to the creation of man, and that the demons were the offspring of Eve 
and male spirits, and Adam and female spirits, especially Lilith. 

* See Tennant, pp. 199, 201, 2063, 
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terms, when contending for the body of Moses. So the continued 
activity and even the authority of Satan and his angels in this 
world are asserted both in the O.T., as in Job 1° and Zech. 3» 2, and 
in the N.T., as in James 4’, 1 P. 58, Eph. © 1) 12 (we have to stand 
against the wiles of the devil, ... our warfare is not against flesh 
and blood, but) wpés tds apyds, mpos tas éEovclas, mpds Tovds 
KogpoKpatopas Tov aKkoTous Tod aidvos TovUTOV, mpds TA TvEV- 
pbatixa THs wovnpias év Tots érrovpaviots, see Lightfoot on Col. 2". 
In 2 Cor. 44 Satan is spoken of as the god, in John 12* and 164 
as the prince of this world. He is the tempter and accuser of the 
brethren, and did not shrink even from assailing the Son of God 
Himself (Mt. 4°). 

The above account of the Fall of the Angels was that usually 
accepted, with slight variations, both among Jews and Christians 
till towards the close of the fourth century a.D. It is alluded to 
in Test. Nepht. iii. of "Eypnyopes évidraEav taEw dicews aitav, 
ods xcaTnpdcato Kuptos émi tod xataxdvopod, and with a rational- 
istic explanation in Zest. Rub. v. where the watchers are said to 
have been seduced by women, otrtw yap OcrXEay tovs "Eypyydpous 
mpo Tov KaTakAvapod" KaKeivotr cuvEeXds opavtTes avTas éyévovto 
év émiOupia adAnAwY Kal ouvédaBov TH Siavoig tiv mpakiw Kal 
petecxXnpuativovto eis avOpmrrous Kal év TH ovvovcia Tov avipav 
avtav cuvepaivorto avtais, caxeivar émiOuuotcar TH Siavola Tis 
gavtacias avtav érexov ylyavras. So Justin M. Apol. i. 5, 7d 
qwaraov Saipoves padrot émipaveias woinodevot kal yuvaixas 
éuotyevoar kal traidas SiépPeipav xai PoByntpa avOparrows eeEav, 
Os KatatAayivas Tos ol, ... fe emioTdpevor Saipovas eivat 
avrous, Oeovs mrpocwvopuator, Apol. ii. 5, ot 8 ayyehot, mapaBavres 
tivde thy Takw, yuvarxdv pikeow ArtHOncav Kal maidas 
éréxvwcay, of eiow of Aeyopevor Saipoves, Heracleon ap. Orig. 
(in Joh. tom. 13, Lomm. vol. ii. p. 125) SyreicOai dnou rept river 
dyyénor, ef cwOjoovTat, TaY KaTEeNOdvTwr eri Tas TOY avOpoTrOY 
Ouyarépas, Tert. Apol. 22, De Virg. Vel. 7, De Cultw Fem. 2 (where 
he defends the authenticity of our Epistle), 2b. 10, Iren. iv. 36. 4, 
Clem. Al. Paed. iti. p. 260, Sefyud vos rovTwr oi ayyedot, TOU Oeot T6 
KaANOS ATroAeAaLTOTES Sid KAAAOS papatvopuevoy, Kal TocodTOY EF 
ovpavev arromrecovres yapai, ib.p, 280, Strom. iil. p. 538, Str. v. 650, 
of dryyeXoe exeivou of Tov dvw KAMpov eiAnXOTEsS KaTOALCOnCAYTES 
eis HSovds, eEeimov Ta aroppyta tais yuvatly «.t.d. Celsus 
having made use of the story in his attack on the Christians, 
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Origen in his reply (v. 54) states that the Book of Enoch was not 
regarded as authoritative in the Church, and quotes Philo’s explana- 
tion of Gen. 6 to the effect that it gives an allegorical account of 
the fall of the soul through temptations of sense: he does not 
however pronounce any definite opinion of his own. In his 
comment on Joh. 6% he seems to accept the ordinary view in 
the words ob ydvoy S& 6 dvOpwiros éémecev éx Tedelov émh Td 
Gredés, GANA Kab iovtes oi vio Too @eod tas Ovyarépas roy 
avOpareav K.T-X. 

His contemporary Julius Africanus is said to be the only one of 
the ante-Nicene Fathers who enunciated the view which after- 
wards prevailed, viz. that ‘the sons of God were the descendants 
of Seth,and the daughters of men descendants of Cain’! See the 
quotation in Routh, Rel. Sacr. ii. p. 241, where he also gives the 
alternative explanation ef 8¢ ém’ ayyédwv vooito TobTo, Tos rept 
Hayelas Kal yontelas .. . éoxodandtas cvvidvas ypy THY peTE@pav 
tais yuvarEl THY you Sedwxévar. Eusebius(Pr. Ev.v. 4. 11, 12) 
still keeps to the old view and compares the narrative of Gen. 6 to 
the stories of the Titans and giants of Greek mythology. So 
Lactantius, Div. Inst. ii. 14: ‘Deus ne fraudibus suis diabolus, cui 
ab initio terrae dederat potestatem, vel corrumperet vel disper- 
deret homines, quod in exordio rerum fecerat, misit angelos ad 
tutelam cultumque generis humani... Itaque illos cum homini- 
bus commorantes dominator ille terrae fallacissimus consuetudine 
ipsa paullatim ad vitia pellexit et mulierum congressibus inqui- 
navit...sic eos diabolus ex angelis Dei suos fecit satellites, etc, 
So Sulpicius Severus (Chron. i: 2): ‘Angeli quibus caelum sedes 
erat, speciosarum forma virginum capti... naturae suae originis- 
que degeneres ... matrimoniis se mortalibus miscuerunt. Julian, 
like Celsus, used this belief as a ground for attacking Christianity. 
Cyril of Alexandria, in his reply (ix. p. 296) repudiates the belief 
as altogether unworthy, and injurious to morality, since men plead 
the angels’ sin as excuse for their own, and adopts the interpre- 
sation of ‘sons of God’ previously given by Africanus. Chryso- 
stom deals at length with the subject in his 22nd homily 
on Genesis. He calls the old interpretation blasphemous, and 
holds that it is precluded by the words of Christ, that ‘in the 


1 It is also found in the ape renal Conflict of Adam and Eve of uncertain 
a which see the art. ‘Adam, Books of,’ in the D. of Christ. Biog. i. 
36 foll. 
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resurrection men shall be like angels, neither marrying nor 
given in marriage.’ Augustine (Civ. Dei, xv. 28) thinks it cannot 
be denied ‘Silvanos et Faunos, quos vulgo incubos vocant... 
mulierum appetisse ac peregisse concubitum . .. Dei tamen 
angelos sanctos nullo modo sic labi potuisse crediderim, sed potius 
de illis qui primum apostatantes a Deo cum diabolo principe suo 
ceciderunt,’ unless we are rather to understand this of the child- 
ren of Seth. A little later Philastrius (Haer. 107) goes so far as 
to condemn the old opinion as a heresy. 

The sympathies of Christians in the present day must assuredly 
be with those who endeavoured to eliminate from the Scriptures 
all that might seem to be dishonouring to God and injurious to 
men. But the methods employed with this view were often such 
as we could not now accept. For instance, the allegorical method 
borrowed from the Stoics by Philo, and adopted from him by many 
of the Fathers, is too subjective and arbitrary to be of any value 
in getting rid of moral difficulties. We have replaced this now 
by the historical method, first enunciated by our Lord, when he 
contrasted the spirit of the Gospel with that of the old Dispensa- 
tion. There is a continuous growth in the ideal of conduct as set 
before us in the Bible. Much that was commanded or permitted 
in the days of Abraham or Moses or David is forbidden to those 
who have received the fuller light of Christianity. So, what it 
was found possible for men to believe about God Himself and 
about the holy angels, is impossible for us now.2. The words put 
into the mouth of God in Gen. 3”, and in 11°", we feel to be 
inconsistent with any true idea of the power and wisdom and love 
of God, and only suitable to a very low state of human development. 


1 Cf. Mt. 521-43, 198, Lk, 9°58, In the last passage the reading supported by 
the best MSS. is Kipie @éAcis efmwpev wip KaTaBijva: amd Tod odpavotd Kal avaraoat 
aitovs; otpapels 5& éreriuyoey abrois, leaving out all that gives point to the 
fuller narrative preserved in other MSS. and versions, which insert the words és 
xa) "HAlas ézolnoev at the end of the Apostles’ question, and the words xa) efmev- 
ove otdare olov rvetuards gore iets. 5 yap vids rod avOpdrov obk HAGev Wuxas avOpa- 
Twy amoAgoat aAA& cHou, after abrois. Hort thinks that these clauses were 
probably ‘derived from some extraneous source, written or oral’ (Sel. Read. 
p. 60), but the additions are of such extraordinary interest and value, so evid- 
ently bearing the mark of the spirit of Christ Himself, and the narrative without 
them is so bald and pointless, that I cannot believe that the latter is all that 
came from St. Luke’s pen. It seems to me far more probable that a complete 
early copy fell into the hands of some Jewish Christian, who was so shocked to 
see the authority of the great prophet Elijah thus contumeliously set aside, that’ 
he reduced the pungent life-giving text to the harmless residuum preserved to us 
by our present oldest MSS., and unhappily sanctioned by the R.V. 

2 See ‘l'ennant, U.c. p. 4. 
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So also for the story of the fall of the angels. But is it a 
satisfactory explanation of the latter to suppose that ‘sons of 
Seth’ are meant by ‘sons of God’? Ryle (arly Narratives of 
Genesis, 91-95) points out that ‘there is nothing in the context 
to suggest this, no sign that the Sethites were distinguished for 
piety: they are not even exempted from the charge of general 
wickedness which brought on the Flood.’ Equally untenable is 
the Jewish explanation that ‘sons of God’ are the nobles. I 
think no one who has studied with any care the recent investiga- 
tions as to the origin of the book of Genesis, of which Driver’s 
Book of Genesis may be taken as a specimen, can doubt that it 
contains much which is unhistoric, though full of moral and 
spiritual teaching. The pre-Abrahamic narrative shows many 
resemblances with the Babylonian records, but in general the 
motive has been changed and purified! Thus Driver says (p. lxiii) : 
‘It is impossible, if we compare the early narratives of Genesis 
with the Babylonian narratives, from which in some cases they 
seem plainly to have been ultimately derived ... not to perceive 
the controlling operation of the Spirit of God, which has taughi- 
these Hebrew writers... to take the primitive traditions of the 
human race, to purify them from their grossness and their poly- 
theism, and to make them at once the foundation and the explana- 
tion of the long history that is to follow.’ Of the particular 
passage in question however Driver says (p. 83): ‘As a rule, the 
Hebrew narrators stripped off the mythological colouring of the 
piece of folklore which they record; but in the present instance it 
is still discernible.’ ? 

1 Tennant, 20, 21, 41. ‘ 

? For further information on this subject see Suicer’s Thesaurus under &yyedos, 
and ’Eyphyopes, Hasting’s D. of B., under ‘ Angel,’ ‘Demon,’ ‘Fall,’ ‘Flood’; 
Encycl. of B. Lit., under ‘ Angel,’ ‘Demon,’ ‘ Deluge,’ ‘Nephilim,’ ‘Satan’ ; 


Maitland’s Hruvin (Essays iv.—vi.), where the literal mterpretation is defended ; 
Hagenbach, Hist. Doctr. § 52 and § 132. 


CHAPTER XI 


FaLsE TEACHERS IN THE CHURCH TOWARDS THE END OF THE 
First CENTURY 


Jude. 


Wao are the mischief-makers against whom Jude’s warning is 
directed ? 

The occasion of writing is that intelligence has just been 
received of a new danger threatening the Church. Jude feels 
bound to warn the faithful that they must defend the faith 
once delivered to the saints against certain persons who 
have secretly made their way into the Church, men long ago 
marked out for judgment, impious, changing the grace of our 
God into licentiotisness, and denying the only Master and our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Following, as they do, in the steps of 
the sinners of past ages,—Israel in the Wilderness, the 
apostate angels, the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah,—they 
will also share their fate. The offence of these was sensu- 
ality and disobedience to the laws of nature and of God. So 
the sin of the new apostates is impurity, rebellion, and 
irreverence. [Yet even the chief of the angels, when defending 
the body of Moses against Satan, treated him with respect.] 
They rail against things (persons) beyond their ken, while they 
bring destruction on themselves through following their carnal 
appetites. They are followers of Cain in their jealousy and hatred 
of the righteous, of Korah in rebelling against authority, of 
Balaam in their eager propagation of error for the sake of gain. 


1 In my note on this passage I have quoted parallels from the Book of Enoch, 
which must certainly be taken literally. I think therefore that it is better to. 
understand the denial by these heretics as explicit and theoretical, not merely as 
implied in their evil life and practice. 
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They are like sunken rocks which cause the shipwreck of heedless 
souls by the bad examples they set in your love-feasts; like 
rainless clouds scudding before the wind; like trees in autumn 
which are yet without fruit, twice dead, torn up by the roots; like 
wild waves foaming up their own shame; or falling stars destined 
to disappear in eternal gloom. It is of these that Enoch prophesied 
that the Lord would come to convict the impious of their impiety 
and of all their murmuring against Him. Against these the 
Apostles used to warn you that, in the last time, there would come 
mockers walking after their own lusts. They are the causes of 
division, carnal, without the Spirit. (To resist them) it is necessary 
that you should build up yourselves on your most holy faith, 
praying in the Spirit, keeping yourselves in the love of God, 
looking for everlasting life. As for those who are in danger of 
falling, it is your duty in some cases to convince them when 
they dispute (or ‘are in doubt’), in others to snatch them from 
the fire which threatens them, in others to feel towards them a 
trembling pity joined with abhorrence of their impurities. 


2 Peter. e 


Here the mischief-makers are characterized as yevdorpopfrac 
and Yevdodddcnxaror. They will secretly introduce destructive 
heresies, even denying the Master who bought them, drawing 
down on themselves swift destruction. Many will follow their 
licentiousness, bringing discredit on the way of truth. Through 
covetousness they will make merchandise of you with feigned 
words, but the judgment pronounced against them has been long 
working and will speedily bring about their destruction, Examples 
of such judgment in the past are the fall of the angels, the 
deluge, the overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah, when Lot was 
vexed with the sight and hearing of the impiety and licentious- 
ness which surrounded him. God saves the righteous from 
temptation, but reserves the wicked for the day of judgment, 
especially those that surrender themselves to the lusts of the 
flesh, and despise authority. They are daring and self-willed, and 
tremble not to rail at dignities [yet angels who are so far superior 
do not bring railing accusations against them]. Thus railing 
where they are without knowledge, they become like brute 
beasts made by nature to be captured and destroyed, and shall 
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themselves be utterly destroyed, ‘defrauded of the hire of fraud.’ 
They count it pleasure? to spend the day in carnal gratification ; 
they are spots and blemishes, indulging themselves in your feasts, 
to which they gain admission through their wiles. Accursed as 
they are, they have adulterous eyes, unwearied in sin; they entice 
the unstable, their heart is practised in covetousness; they have 
gone astray from the right road and followed the way of Balaam, 
who loved the hire of wrong-doing, but was rebuked by the ass for 
his transgression. Such men are wells without water, mists 
driven by ‘the wind, doomed for ever to outer darkness. By 
their confident boasting they allure through the lusts of the flesh 
those who were just escaping from the snares of error. They 
promise them freedom, while they themselves are servants of 
corruption. Unhappy men, their former conversion has only sunk 
them to a worse state, if they again plunge into the defilements 
of the world. 

Remember the words of the prophets and of your apostles, that 
in the last days mockers should come, walking after their own 
lusts and saying ‘where is the promise of his coming? all con- 
tinues as it was.” They forget that one day is with the Lord as 
a thousand years. The delay proceeds from the long-suffering of 
God, as Paul wrote according to the wisdom given to him, though 
it is true that in his writings there are difficult sayings, which 
are liable to be misunderstood and misused by the ignorant and 
unstable. 


Paul. 


The Epistle to the Philippians was probably written about the 
year 61, early in St. Paul’s first captivity in Rome. Bp. Lightfoot (in 
his Commentary, p. 42) says that ‘it represents a short breathing- 
space when one antagonistic error has been fought and overcome, 
and another is dimly foreseen in the future. The Apostle’s great: 
battle hitherto has been with Pharisaic Judaism, his great, 
weapon the doctrine of grace. In the Epistle to the Philippians: 
we have the spent wave of this controversy. ..A new type of 
error is springiug up—more speculative and less practical in its 
origin—which in one form or another mainly occupies his atten- 
tion throughout the Epistles to the Colossians and Ephesians, 


1 TI have suggested in the chapter on the Text that aydmnv should be read for 
joovhy. 
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and the Pastoral Epistles; and which under the distinctive name 
of Gnosticism in its manifold and monstrous developments will 
disturb the peace of the Church for two centuries to come.’ 
There is much resemblance between the antinomians described in 
Phil. 38%, wodAol yap mwepiratovaww, ods TodAdKis Edeyov piv, 
viv 8& Kai kralov rAéyw, ToVs EYOpots TOD aTaupod Tod 
Xpictodb, dy To TéX0s GrwAECLA, OY O OEeds | KONG, Kal H 
dba dv TH aicydyvy abTay, of Ta émiyera ppovoovtes, and 
those referred to in J. ov. 4, 10-13, 2 P. 2h? 3. 

The first distinct allusion to these heresies appears in St. Paul’s 
farewell speech to. the Ephesian elders, Acts 20”, ‘After my 
departure wolves will enter in, not sparing the flock, and of your- 
selves will rise up men speaking perverse things to draw away 
the disciples after them.’ But occasional warnings of a nature not 
altogether dissimilar may be found even in the earlier epistles: 
thus we read of yevdaderqpor in Gal. 24, of yeydardaroro in 2 Cor. 
11%, of a mystery of iniquity already at work in 2 Th. 2’, of those 
that deny the resurrection from the dead in 1 Cor. 15%, of those 
who eat the Lord’s supper unworthily and cause divisions among 
the brethren in 1 Cor. 11!*?’, of those who are puffed up with 
notions of their own superior enlightenment in 1 Cor. 1178, 818, 
who think they may take part in idolatrous feasts on the ground 
that all things are lawful unto them (1 Cor. 6”, 1075), who defy 
their teachers and even the Apostle himself (1 Cor. 451, 52, 8118, 
9112; 10133), innovators in doctrine, serving their own belly, 
indulging in carnal lusts (Rom. 16%” 18, 1 Cor. 6°), deceiving the 
simple through their plausible speeches (Eph. 41‘, zrepupepopevos 
mati avéup THs didacKadias ev TH KvBia Tov avOpoTav ev 
mavoupyia pos THy pweOodiay Ths mAdvys, 1b. 5° pndels vpas 
aTaTaTW KEvots AGyotS). 

‘The letters to the Colossians and Ephesians exhibit an advanced 
stage in the development of the Church. The heresies which the 
Apostle here combats are no longer the crude materialistic errors of 
the early childhood of Christianity, but the more subtle speculations 
of its maturer age ... The heresies of the Pastoral Epistles are the 
heresies of the Colossians and Ephesians grown rank and corrupt.’ 
For the detailed account of the Colossian heresy see Lightfoot's 
Commentary, pp. 73-113, especially pp. 98 ff.: ‘ Gnosticism strove 
to establish... an intellectual oligarchy in religion. It had its 


1 Lightfoot, Phil. p. 45. 
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hidden wisdom, its exclusive mysteries, its privileged class... St. 
Paul in this Epistle feels himself challenged to contend for the 
universality of the Gospel.’ ‘Only in the light of such an antagon- 
ism can we understand the emphatic iteration with which he 
claims to warn every man and teach every inan in every wisdom, 
that he may present every man perfect in Christ Jesus (17). It will 
be remembered that wisdom in Gnostic teaching was the exclusive 
possession of the few,... that perfection was the term especially 
applied to this privileged minority, and thus it will be readily 
understood why St. Paul... should express his intense anxiety 
for the Churches of Colossae and the neighbourhood, lest they 
should be led astray by a spurious wisdom to desert the true 
knowledge’ (2*).. ‘This false wisdom is... speculative, vague and 
dreamy’ (2#* 18), [We may compare the phrase évumviafouevos in 
Jude 8] As regards their cosmogony and theology St. Paul 
attacks the doctrine of angelic mediators, setting against it the 
doctrine of the Word Incarnate, in whom the whole Pleroma 
resides. Angelolatry is a denial of Christ’s twofold personality 
and His mediatorial office. As regards the practical results of 
this teaching, we find these to be either immoral, as in the 
Pastoral Epistles to some extent, ‘and still more plainly in the 
Catholic Epistles (Jude®, 2 P. 21%") and the Apocalypse ’ ; or ascetic, 
as among the Colossians (26 24 78) and 1 Tim. 4%, St. Paul in his 
warning against the new heretics does not dwell on the contrast of 
law and grace, as in the Epistle to the Galatians, but denounces 
their ascetic practices as concentrating the thoughts on earthly 
things, while they are found valueless against sensual indulgence, 
which can only.be overcome by the elevation of. the inner life in 
Christ. 

I proceed to cite the relevant passages from the Pastoral 
Epistles. 1 Tim. 1°7 some have turned aside into parasodoylar, 
Oérovres elvat vopodiddoxado, wy voodyTes pynte & 
Néyovucgtvy pyre wept tivoy StaBeBatodrrar; 
(v. 19) Some have made shipwreck concerning the faith, of 
whom are Hymenaeus and Alexander ; (8°) ui veodutov, iva py 
tugm@beis eis epipa éuméan Tod SsaBonrov; (4) To 
Sé mvetipa pyntras Néyer Gts ev batépors Karpols 
amrocTHaovTal TivVES THS TiaTEDS TPOTEXOVTES 
Tvev sage TNAVOLS ‘Kal Siackarlas Satpovioy, év brro- 
Kpiaer Yevdor\oywr, KexauvTnpiacnéevor thy iStav cuveldnarn, 
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kodudvTwr yapelv, dméyer Oar Bpwpatav; (ver. 7) Tovs BeBrjAous 
kal ypawdes wiOovs mapactod; (6%) et tus érepodibacKaret Kal 
Ma mpocégpyetas Uytaivovaw AOyos,...TETUPOTAL...VOTOY 
wept Enryiacets wal rNoyopayias, && ob yiverar.. . 
SiamraparpiBat StehOappévov avOpdomav tov vodv 
...vomeldvT@yv Tropiapov eivat THY evaoéPBetar; 
(ver, 20) tH wapaOyknv hirakov éxtperomevos Tas 
BeByrous Kkevodwrvias xal dvribécas THs yrevdwvipou 
yvooews, 2 Tim. 1% Hold the pattern of sownd words, ete. ; 
(214) Of these things put them in remembrance ; (v.16) Shun profane 
babblings . . . Their word will eat as a canker, of whom are 
Hymenaeus and Philetus, men who, concerning the truth, have 
erred, saying that the resurrection is past already. (275) In meek- 
ness correcting them that oppose themselves, if peradventure God 
may give them repentance... and that they may recover themselves 
out of the snare of the devil; 2 Tim. 3! foll. dv éoydrtacs 
Hh wépars &voTHoovTas Katpot YadeTrol. EcovTar yap oi avOpa- 
mot pidavto, Puradpyupot, draldves, UTEpHpavoL, 
Brdoonpos yovedaotyv dmadets, aydpicto, Avdcot, 
dotopyot, doroveot, SidBoro, Axpartels, dvipepot, apirdyabuc, 
mpodoTat, mpometeis, TETUPMMEevOL, PLARSOVOL PAO 
H prroden, Exovtres poppwatyv ciaeBeias, THY Sé 
Stivapty avtis apvotvpevost Kal tovtovs amortpérov. 
ex Tovtwy yap eiow of évddvovres eis Tas oiKias Kal 
aiyparwrifovtes yuvaixdpia cecwpevpéva dpaptiats ayo meva 
éwtOvumtacs roxiras...dv TpdTov lwavvis cat lapBpis 
avtéctncav Moveeil, ottws nal otto avOiatTavrTat 
Th adynOeia, dvOpwrros natepOapmévor Tov vodv, addxtpot 


mepl THY Tiatw... (v. 18) wovnpol dé dvOpwo: Kal yonrTes 
Tpckowouvgty er) TO xYelpov, TAAVaVTES Kai 
TmrAaYVeapmevor av Sé péve év ols wales... (4°) éotas 


yap Katpos Gte THS Uytatvovans StdBacKarias ovK 
advéEovrTas, ara rata tas iddas EmtOuplas éavtois 
emicwpevaovat SidacKdrovs, KvnOdmevoe THY aKoxp. 

Titus 1° edoly modNol GvUTOTaAKTOL, MATALOAOY OE 
kal Ppevaradtas padora ot ex TepiTouts, ods Sef emrvatopi- 
few, oitives GAovs olxous AvaTpéTouciy OLOadaKorvTES & 
ayn Set aiaxpod Képdous yapev; (v.16) Oedyv 6poro- 
yotaou.v efdévas, Tots Se Epyots apvodvras, Bde- 
ANuKTOL dvTes Kal AreLOets Kal mpds Tay Epyov ayabov 
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adoxtpos ; (3°) papas Enrijcers Kal yeveadoyias kal udyas vouixds 
mepiiaTago... aipetixoy dvOpwrov peta... vovdeciay mapaztod, 
eidas Ott eEdotpamtar 6 TotodTos Kal duaptdver, dv adtoKxard- 
KptTos. 


Apocalypse. 


22 (Ephesus) éve/pacas tods Aéyovtas éavtovs dmooTéXoVS 
elvat Kal ov« eiotv, Kal edpes avTovs Wevdels ; (ver. 6) weoels Ta 
épya tev Nexonairay & éy@ picd ; (ver. 9 Smyrna) those’ that say 
they are Jews, but really are the synagogue of Satan ; (ver. 13 Per- 
gamum) the seat of Satan; (ver. 14) yeus exe? xpatodvtas Tiv 
ddaxynv Baradp, bs edidacxey 7H Baran Bareiv oxdvdarov 
évotreoy THY vidv ‘lapanr, dayely eidwrAdOuTa Kal opvetcat; 
(ver.15) Nicolaitans ; (ver. 18 Thyatira) the harlot Jezebel, who calls 
herself a prophetess and teaches my servants to commit adultery 
and eat eiSwr.d6uTa; ‘the depths of Satan’ as they say; (34 Sardis) 
‘they have not defiled their garments’ ; (3° Philadelphia) ‘thou 
didst keep my word and didst not deny my name.’ 


Epistles of John. 


1 Joh. 2% €oydtn dpa éaortiv, nat Kabas jxodoate dru 
avtiypistos épyetat, Kai viv advtixpiatot morrol 
yeyovacty, dev ywooKopev Str éoxydtyn Opa éoriv. e& judy 
€&fOav, GAN ode Hoav éE Huav... (v. 22) ris éotw 6 evotns 
ef uty 6 AGpvovpevos ti Incods ovK éativ 6 Xpiotos ; obTOS 
eat 6 dvtixpiactos 6 Apvovpevos TOV TaTépa kal TOY 
vidv. was 6 adpvovpevos Tov vidy ovdé Tov Tarépa Eyer... (v. 26) 
tabta éypaya tiv wepl TOV TAAV@VTwY bmas; (4) 
mworrolt wwevdorpogitar €FerXnrVOacey eis Tov 
koagpov. (2 Joh.”) roXANol wrdvoe CEHABaY cis TOV 
Kogmov of py Gmoroyodvtres Inacodv Xpotov épyo- 
pevov év capxi. (BJoh.°) 6 PtXompwtevwv Atotpedys 
ovw éemvdéxeTtas HMaS. Sia TodTO, éav Eo, TOMY Tw 
avrod Ta Epya a woret NOYos TOVNPOLS PrAVAPOY 
4 eas. 


How far do these prognostics of evil agree? We may say that 
the general picture is that of the prevalence of antinomian heresy, 
resulting in corruption of morals and disbelief in God and 
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Christ. This falling away is to take place in the last times 
(Jude 8, 2 P, 21, 33, 1 Tim. 41, 2 Tim. 31, 43,1 Joh. 2% 9, 
2 Th. 2°12, Matt. 241118), but it has already begun, as is shown by 
the use of the past or present tenses in Jude * & 1 11 12 16,19, 
2D, Die toe ree OF 1 Tim, 18 Io? G2, 2 Tim, 3° Tit, 1; Apoc: 
226 14 1 Joh, 21% 1% 22 41:39 Joh. 7, In some passages the stress 
is laid more upon practice, in others more upon the erroneous 
belief which lay at the root of the evil practice and was 
developed and strengthened by it. St. Jude, for instance, 
speaks more of practice and less of belief, but it seems to me 
unnecessary to suppose, as some have done, that the dangers 
against which he warns the Church are different from those against 
which St. Peter’s warning is directed. The moral corruption 
described in the two epistles is the same even in its minutest 
points: the cause of this corruption is the same, the misinterpre- 
tation and misuse of St. Paul’s doctrine of God’s free grace 
(Jude *, 2 P. 21%, 318, cf. Rom. 3°°). The agents use the same 
methods and are described in the same terms: they are Christians 
in name aud steal into the Church in each place without divulging 
their impious views (Jude * 2, 2 P. 2424), They join in the 
love-feasts (Jude ¥%, 2 P. 24, 1 Cor. 111), are greedy of gain 
(Jude 116 2 P, 21% 15.16), are disputatious (Jude %, 2 P. 3+ 18), 
plausible (Jude *, 2 P. 2%), boastful, disobedient, irreverent 
(Jude ® 11, 16 2 P, 210 11, 18), sneaking evil of things and persons 
beyond their knowledge (Jude ”, 2 P. 21), seducing the simple 
by their confident and scornful assertions (Jude 1 1 18 19 2 P, 
2% 14 18) murmuring against God and even going so far as to deny 
‘the one Master and the Lord Jesus Christ’ (Jude * 1 16), or ‘the 
Master that bought them’ (2 P. 2). It is true that in 2 P. the 
mischief-makers are distinctly called ‘ false-teachers’ and charged 
with introducing aipéoess (2'), while these terms are not used by St. 
Jude; but the language used by the latter seems to imply something 
more than a mere indulgence in the lusts of the flesh. The faithful 
are bidden not simply to abstain from the sins of impurity, disobedi- 
ence, irreverence, covetousness, murmuring, impiety, self-seeking ; 
they are not simply told to keep the commandments, but to defend 
the faith once delivered to the saints, and build themselves up 
upon its foundation (vv. 3, 20); they are to answer opponents 
(v. 22) who use the doctrine of grace to justify sin (v. 4), who 
deny God and Christ—a phrase which cannot, I think, mean less 
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than that they put forward ideas out of harmony with the true 
doctrine of the Incarnation and of the Divine Nature. The same 
characteristics appear in v. 8, where the innovators are said ‘to 
make light of lordship and to rail at dignities, which can hardly 
be meant for earthly authorities, since in v, 10 they are spoken of 
as things ‘ beyond their ken.’ Again the metaphors used in vv. 12 
and 13 seem to require claims on the part of the innovators to be 
regarded as leaders and teachers, who are there represented as 
disappointing the hopes of their followers, like clouds which give 
no water, trees which yield no fruit, meteors which are soon lost. 
in darkness. They utter proud and hard words against God ; 
they are yuytxot (not merely capxixol); they make invidious. 
distinctions and so cause divisions (vv. 15, 16, 19).1 

The italicized and spaced words in the quotations given above 
from the Pastoral Epistles and the Epistles of St. John will serve 
to show the general resemblance between these and our two 
Epistles. The Epistle to the Colossians goes more fully into the 
more speculative side of heretical teaching in reference to the 
Pleroma and the worship of angels (as to which latter there is 
a curious difference between the Epistle to the Colossians and 
those epistles with which we are more especially concerned) ; but 
the presumption and exclusiveness of the false teachers, their 
inadequate views of the nature and work of Christ, and the 
practical immorality which was combined with their ascetic 
practices, are quite in agreement with the features of the heresy 
which are disclosed in the Epistle of St. Jude and the 2nd Epistle 
of St. Peter. 


1 Zahn (Hinleitung, ii. pp. 76-81) particularizes the characteristics of the Inno- 
vators in Jude’s epistle, in words which may be thus summarized. 

1. They profess Christianity and have gained admission to the Christian love- 
feast, but do not show the fruits of the Spirit ; on the contrary they give rise to 
divisions in the Church. 

2. Like Korah, they rebel against those who are over them in the Lord, and stir 
up discontent on the ground that all have equal rights, and that there is no 
ground for the discipline exacted of them. 

3. They walk after their own lusts, make use of the love-feasts as occasions of 
self-indulgence, and show a tendency to the unnatural vices of the Sodomites and 
the Apostate angels (ver. 8). : 

4, They are confident and boastful, and utter hard words not only against 
their superiors in the Church, but even against God (ver. 15). They make light 
of the Divine majesty and speak ill of the angels (ver. 8) [from ver. 9 we gather 
that evil angels also are included]. They live in a dream-world of their own. 

5, For the sake of gain they follow eagerly in the steps of Balaam the seducer 
of Israel, flattering the rich (J. 16), and seeking for popularity by all means fair 
or foul (cf. Tit. 14, 1 Tim. 6°). 

6. This state of things had been prophesied long before. 
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Comparing together Jude 11, 2 P, 2116 and Apoc. 24, it would seem 
that it was customary with the orthodox to mark their disapproval 
of the proceedings of some of the contemporary heretics by styling 
them followers of Balaam. The reference to efSwAdOuTa in con- 
nexion with this name reminds one of the difficulty caused in the 
Churches of Rome and Corinth by the apostolic warning against 
eating what was offered to idols. St. Paul, after declaring that an 
idol itself is nothing and that a Christian may eat freely of all 
that is set before him, because the earth is the Lord’s and the 
fulness thereof, yet requires the strong to bear with the infirmities 
of the weak, and in 1 Cor. 10” affirms that, though all things 
are lawful, all are not expedient, and that, since the worship of 
the heathen is really a devil-worship, those who partake in the 
heathen feasts really enter into communion with devils. When 
Jude refers to the error of Balaam, he probably refers to those 
who considered it a mark of enlightenment to join in the life of the 
heathen round them and at the same time strove to make gain by 
flattering the rich. In Apoc. 2! it is said that the Church 
in Pergamum was troubled with those that hold the doctrine of 
Balaam (who are apparently identified with those that hold the 
doctrine of the Nicolattans), and from v. 6 it would seem that this 
sect was also known in Ephesus and had rendered itself hated there 
by its deeds. Clement (Strom. 1i. 118, iii. 25) frees not only Nicolaus 
himself (whom he calls dvyp dzroarodsKos, and who is identified with 
the deacon of Acts 6 by Irenaeus and Tertullian) but also his sons 
and daughters, from the charge of immorality, and thinks that the 
heretics who abused his name misunderstood the phrase employed 
by him, 76 defy wapaypioOa: TH capKi. add’ 6 pév yevvaios 
conrovew Seiv éd4Xov Tas Te HOaVaS Tas Te émtOupias ... ai Sé eds 
ASovyv tpayov Slenv éxxvbévres olov epuBplfortes TH ceparti 
xadnourabotew. He tells however a most extraordinary story 
about Nicolaus being ready to hand over his wife to any one who 
would take her.1 

Referring to St. Jude’s description of the heretics of his time 
Clement says (Str. iii. 11, p. 515) that ov. 8-16 might appear 
to be spoken prophetically of the Carpocratians of a later age. 
Epiphanius says the same of the ‘Gnostici’ (which seems to have 
been the name used of themselves by the Ophites), Haer. xxvi. 11, 
where he quotes Jude wv. 8—10 as an exact description of their 


1 See Lightfoot, Gal. pp. 297 n., 309, 
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horrible mysteries, and says they even used Jude’s denunciations as 
countenancing their own proceedings, c. 18.1 He adds that their 
order of Levites, whom they held in highest esteem, were guilty 
of the sin of sodomy against which Jude so earnestly warns his 
readers (vv. 7, 8). The Cainites, who are said to be a branch of 
the Ophites, held that the Creator was evil (Jude 4), that the 
Serpent represented the wisdom of God, that Cain and Esau, 
Korah, and the Sodomites were champions of right (Jude vv. 7,11): 
see Epiphan. Haer. xxxviii. 1, Iren. i. 31. 1, Hippol. Ref. v. 16 (on 
the Peratae). Hippolytus says of the Naassenes or Ophites, that 
they called themselves Gnostics, gddcxovtes povor ta BaOn 
ywooxev (Ref. Haer. v. 6), which reminds us of the words, 
addressed to the Church in Thyatira (Apoc. 21%), where we 
read first of a false prophetess who tempts the believers 
to commit fornication and eat things offered to idols, which 
is also the teaching of the followers of Balaam and of the 
Nicolaitans (vv. 14, 15), and secondly of those who say that 
they know 7a BaOea tod Yatava, where the addition rod Larava 
pronounces judgment upon the heretics. Of these Nicolaitans 
Trenaeus says (iii. c. 1) that the evangelist St. John wrote his 
Gospel to remove the error ‘qui a Cerintho inseminatus erat 
hominibus et multo prius ab his qui dicuntur Nicolaitae, qui sunt 
vulsio (€mécmacua) eius quae falso cognominatur scientia, ut 
suaderet quoniam unus Deus qui omnia fecit per verbum suum ; 
et non, quemadmodum illi dicunt, alterum quidem fabricatorem, 
alium autem Patrem Domini; et alium quidem fabricatoris filium, 
alterum vero de superioribus Christum, quem et impassibilem 
perseverasse, descendentem in Jesum .. et iterum revolasse in 
suum Pleroma.’ This account would agree with the statement 
of St. Jude that the heretics, whom he condemns, denied the 
Father and the Son (v. 4). We seem to be justified then in saying 
that the heretical movements of the latter part of the first century, 
of which we find traces in the later epistles and in the Apocalypse, 
culminated in the teaching of Cerinthus, the opponent of St. John, 
for a fuller account of whom I must refer to pp. 106 to 114 of 
Bishop Lightfoot’s commentary on the Colossians. 

There is however an earlier name, which I cannot think we 


1 In this passage he condemns the literal interpretation of the word évurma- 
Cépevot, knee that the context shows it to be spoken rep) ris uv0ddous abtav 
rparyeodtas Kat Anpodroylas, &s 51d Ervov Aeyouevns nal ovn dd éppwuevys diavolas. 
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are at liberty to pass over, like some German commentators, as 
though it were absolutely unhistorical, denoting an imaginary 
personage, used by the Ebionites as a pseudonym for the Apostle 
St. Paul,—and that is Simon Magus. Believing that we have in 
Acts viii. a true account of an actual historical event, drawn up by 
a contemporary writer, and seeing no reason to doubt that his 


followers formed a heretical sect known to Justin Martyr, and . 


holding, more or less, the opinions ascribed to them by Justin, 
Irenaeus, and Hippolytus, I think we are at any rate bound to 
compare these opinions with those which we have found to be 
condemned in the later writings of the N.T. Our first witness, 
St. Luke, tells us that, before the martyrdom of St. Stephen, Simon 
had already gained notoriety as a magician and aroused the wonder 
of the people of Samaria, Xéywy elvad twa éavrov péyay; that 
the Samaritans of all classes believed his professions and agreed 
in holding that odrés dori 4 Sivayis Tob Oeot 4 Kxarovpévy 
peyadn. On Philip’s visit to Samaria after Stephen’s death Simon 
was much struck with the miracles which he wrought, and received 
baptism from him, Afterwards, when Simon saw that the gift of 
the Holy Spirit followed the laying on of the Apostles’ hands, he 
offered Peter money that he might receive the same power, and 
was met by the stern reproof 76 dpyvpidv cou ctv coi ein eis 
aroneav. The story ends with Simon’s entreaty that the 
Apostles would pray for him dmws pnddv éédOn én’ eve ov 
elpnKarte. 

From this account we learn that Simon, before his baptism, 
claimed to be magnus quidam, a mysterious being, whom his 
followers regarded as ‘ that potency of God which is called great.’ 
His teaching and his claims are more fully given by his compatriot 
Justin Martyr, who tells us that Simon was born in the village of 
Gitta in Samaria (Apol. i. 26), and was honoured by almost all 
the Samaritans and by a few others @s Tov mpatov Oedy, and again 
(Dial. 120 fin.) dv Oeov itepdvw wdons apyfs Kal éEovalas Kal 
Suvadpews elvas Néyovow. He adds that Simon was accompanied 
by a woman named Helena, whom he declared to be 7 rpwry 
évvova ‘ the first Idea or Conception.’ 4 

Trenaeus (i. 23) explains that the Idea (corresponding to the 


1 Justin’s story of the worship of Simon in Rome is now generally allowed to 
aa arisen from a confusion between Simon and the ancient Sabine deity Semo 
ancus, 
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Sophia of other gnostic systems), in accordance with the will of 
her Father, gave birth to the angels and archangels, by whom this 
world was made, and was detained here below as the lost sheep, 
suffering all manner of indignities, till at last her Father, being 
wearied of the evil rule of the angels, descended to redeem her, 
and raise mankind, taking the shape first of angel and then of 
man.' The law and prophecies of the O.T. were given, he 
said, by the angels and need not be regarded by those who put 
their trust in Simon and Helena. Men were saved, as was asserted 
by the heretics in Jude 4, by grace and not by good works (‘secun- 
dum ipsius gratiam salvari homines,sed non secundum operas justas’ 
Tren. i, 23. 3, od yap uy) kpateicOar adtovs eri tivt vopslouevp Kane 
ANeAvTpwvTae ydp, Hippol. vi. 19).2 Indeed the difference between 
good and evil was only conventional, depending on the arbitrary 
will of the angels (ob ydp ots dices xaxdy ddrd Béoet Certo 
yap, @naiv, of adyyedot, Hippol. vi. 19). Simon claimed to have 
shown himself to the Jews as a Son, to the Samaritans as a 
Father, to the Gentiles as a Holy Spirit. Origen says the sect 
had dwindled down to less than thirty in his day (¢. Ceéls. i. 57). 
Celsus himself professed to have come across Christians who 
called themselves Simonians or Helenians, but Origen will not 
allow that they are really Christians, 67s ovSdayads tov ‘Incoty 
Gporoyodaw viov Beod Zipwvavol, drArdjX Stvayiv Ocod rAéyovar 
Tov Liwewva (tb. v. 62). He adds that they had never suffered 
persecution, because Simon had taught them that idolatry was of 
no consequence (7b. vi. 11). Hippolytus quotes words which 
bear witness to the indiscriminate indulgence of their lusts 
droylatws packovtes Seiv wlyvucOat..., dA Kal paxaplfovery 
éautovs él tH xowh piker, ravtny eivas NéyovTes THY TeAElaV 
ayarnv. It is unnecessary to point out in how many respects 
this short abstract agrees with the features of the heresy against 
which the later epistles are directed.’ 

We have seen above that one characteristic of these heretics 
was that they spoke evil of angels, and we have just had an instance 


1 The distinctive feature of this as compared with other gnostic systems seems 
to have been that Simon claimed to be the Father or first principle, manifesting 
himself in a series of incarnations. 

2 So Irenaeus says of the Valentinians (i. 6. 2) abrods wh da mpdtews, GAAG Sid 
7d dice: mvevparixods elvat, mavTh Te Kal mdytws owbhoer Oat SoypnariCovory. 

3 See further Mansel, Gnostic Heresies, pp. 79 foll.; Headlam’s article on Simon 
in Hastings’ D. of B., Salmon’s in the Dict. of Christian Biography ; and on the 
other side Schmiedel in Hncycl. Bibl. 

n 2 
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of this in the case of Simon Magus. In my note on v. 8 I have 
suggested other ways in which we might understand this, one, 
which is supported by Ewald, being identical with the views of 
some early heretics, e.g. the Simonians and Carpocrates, of whom 
Trenaeus says (i. 25. 1) ‘mundum ab angelis multo inferioribus 
ingenito Patre factum dicunt, that Jesus received power from 
the Father, ‘uti mundi fabricatores effugere posset,’ and that 
His followers also were enabled ‘contemnere mundi fabricatores 
archontas.” A SdXacgyuta of a more atrocious kind is attributed 
to the Cainites by the same writer (i. 31. 2), ‘nec aliter servari 
nisi per omnia eant’ (so they interpreted Math. 5%). What 
follows is more clearly given in the Greek of Epiphanius, Haer. 
38. 2, Exacros dppyta mowy Kal aioypoupyias émiteX@v éri- 
KaneiTa éxdotou dyyédou dvona Kal éxdotw ToUTwY TpocamTeL 
Tt épyov abéuttov...6 Selva dyyeXe KaTayp@yat cov TO Epyor 
4 Selva éEovcia mpatrw cov thy wpaéw. Epiphanius asserts that 
these abominations were common to the Nicolaitans with other 
sects, and professes that he learnt this, not merely from books, 
but from actual intercourse with those who practised them and 
tried to induce him to join their society (Haer. 26.17). Strong 
as is St. Jude’s language, it would probably have been stronger 
still, if the evil had reached this height when he wrote. Like 
the other N.T. writers he saw the germs of intellectual licence 
and moral laxity which were destined to show such a frightful 
development in a later generation.! 


1 On the Nicolaitans see Ramsay, Lapositor, vol. ix. pp. 401-422, especially 
p. 407. This movement ‘was evidently an attempt to effect a reasonable com- 
promise with the established usages of Graeco-Roman Society, and to retain 
as many as possible of those usages in the Christian system of life.’ ‘The 
historian must regard the Nicolaitans with intense interest, and must regret 
deeply that we know so little about them, and that only from their enemies. 
And yet at the same time he must feel that nothing could have saved the infant 
Church from melting away into one of those vague and ineffective schools of 

hilosophic ethics except the stern and strict rule here laid down by St. John... 

nly the most convinced, resolute, almost bigoted adherence to the most uncom- 
promising interpretation of its own principles could have given the Christians 
the courage and self-reliance which were needed’ (p. 408). 


CHAPTER XII 


NoTES ON THE TEXT OF THE EPISTLE OF JUDE AND THE 
SECOND EPISTLE OF PETER 


IF we may judge from the number of ‘primitive errors’ sus- 
pected by WH in the short Epistle of Jude, it would seem that 
the text is in a less satisfactory condition than that of any other 
portion of the New Testament. There are no less than four such 
errors in these twenty-five verses, the same number as are found in 
the eight chapters of the two Petrine Epistles, and in the forty- 
four chapters of the first two Gospels. 

Since the publication of the 8th edition of Tischendorf’s Greek 
Testament by Dr. C. R. Gregory in 1872, much study has‘ been 
bestowed on the Syriac and the Egyptian versions by the Rev. 
Dr. Gwynn and the Rev. G. Horner, who are now respectively 
engaged on critical editions of these versions. Dr. Gwynn gave 
some account of the results of his labours in an article 
published in the Hermathena for 1890, entitled The Older Syriac 
Versions of the Four Minor Catholic Epistles, and I have to 
thank both him and Mr. Horner for their kindness in answering 
queries put to them when I was in doubt as to a reading. 
The Syriac versions are distinguished by Dr. Gwynn as follows : 
the Philoxenian made by Polycarpua for Bishop Philoxenus in the 
year 508 A.D. is denoted by the initial », and the Harkleian which 
is a revision of the Philoxenian made by Thomas of Harkel in 
616 A.D., by the initial 4. Unfortunately the ordinary notation 
of these is rather misleading, » being distinguished as Syr. od. 
in Tischendorf-and elsewhere, because it was printed by Pocock 
in 1630 from an inferior MS. in the Bodleian, whereas Dr. 
Gwynn has been able to collate 15 MSS., many of much 
superior value to the Bodleian, The fate of A has been even 
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worse, as it is cited by Tischendorf as Syr?. though Tregelles 
cites it correctly as Hcl There is a good account of the 
Egyptian Versions in Hastings’. D. of B. vol. i. pp. 668 f., the 
writer of which distinguishes three Coptic versions: the Bohairic 
of northern Egypt, sometimes called Memphitic or Coptic (boh.) ; 
the Sahidic, sometimes called Thebaic, of southern Egypt (sah.), 
which only exists in a fragmentary state ; and the Middle Egyptian, 
of which fragments have been found in the Fayoum and at 
Akhmim. 
In what follows I give the text of WH. 


Jude v. 1. Tots év Oes watpt nyamnpévots Kat “Inood Xpictd 
TETHPNMEVOLS KANTOLS. 


Here #yarquévots is supported by ABN, several cursives and versions, Orig. 
iii. 607, Lucif. Cassiod, al, while jyacpévois is read by KLP al. WH (in 
App. p. 576, and Notes on Sel. Readings, p. 106) say that ‘the text is probably 
a primitive error for rois 6e@... kal ev "I. X.’ For the reading éy I. X. they 
cite Vulg. Spec. Syr?. Sah. Aeth. Orig. (Mt.) Lucif. Cassiod. ; but I learn from 
Dr. Gwynn that the true readings of the Syriac versions are as follows :— 

‘p is prima facie a rendering of the Greek rots €Oveos [rois] KAnrois, rots év 
Oe@ warpi Hyannpeévots kal €v Incod XpiorS rernpn.evas. But, as there are no 
case-endings in Syr., the translator was obliged to insert a preposition (and he 
had few to choose from) just as the English translator must. Hence the 
presence in p of the preposition=¢y proves nothing. Nor doI think p had 
before him a text with ros «Ayrois, or with xAnrois placed not at end of 
sentence. h omits cat dv’. X. rernpynyévors, and places KAnrois at end.’ 

Similarly Mr. Horner holds that though Sah. translates ‘kept in J. C.,’ we 
need not suppose that the preposition means anything more than the Greek 
dative. He translates Boh. ‘To those who were loved by (or in) God the 
Father, and were kept by J. C., to those who are called’; and Sah. ‘To the 
beloved who are in God the Father, to those who are called, who are kept by 
(or in) J. C’ 


The objection to the text rests on internal grounds. There 
appears to be no parallel either for év @e@ Tlatpi jyamnpévos, or 
for Xpsor@ Ternpnuévor, whereas the preposition éy is constantly 
used to express the relation in which believers stand to Christ as 
the members of His body. If Bishop Lightfoot is right in saying 
(on Col. 3!) that in the New Testament the word #yamnpévor 
‘seems to be always used of the object of God’s love,’ it is difficult 
to see the propriety of the phrase ‘Brethren beloved by God in 
God.’ Omitting the preposition we have the dative of the agent, 


1 Dr. Gwynn adds: ‘It is important to distinguish the readings of the text of: 
h from those of the margin. In other parts of the N.T., especially Gospels and 
Acts, the latter are often of value, though in the four Minor Catholic Epistles 
they are usually merely copied from p, and therefore add nothing towards the 
determination of the Greek text.’ 
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as in Nehemiah 13%, dyarramevos 76 Qed Hv. Nor does it seem 
a natural expression to speak of ‘those who are kept for Christ’ 
(so Alford, Spitta, B. Weiss, v. Soden, al.); rather believers are 
kept by and in Christ, as in 2 Thes. 28, Apoc. 3! The easiest way 
of accounting for the error is to suppose that év was accidentally 
omitted, and then corrected in the margin and inserted in the 
wrong place. Possibly the wrong insertion of éy may have sug- 
gested or facilitated the change from jyamnpévors to Hytacpévots. 

[v. 2. ‘The better MSS. of p are divided between év aydarn and 
' kal dydan, the one which is best of all reading xa’. The con- 
fusion is one that often occurs, as the difference is in a single 
letter, and there is no case-ending to decide the doubt. 4 has xai 
ayarn. 

v. 4, @eov cat Kupcov h and all the best MSS. of p: the later 
ones om. cai, thus making Seoaornv Oeov refer to Jesus Christ.’ G.] 

». 5. Dropvijgas 5& twas BovrNopas ciddtas dwak wavta, bre 
Kupios XNadv ex vis Aiytrrou cdcas 76 Sevtepov Tods pty mioTev- 
captas ame@deoev. I quote Tregelles’ notes with additions from 
Tischendorf in round brackets, only changing the notation of the 
Egyptian and Syriac versions to prevent confusion, and correcting 
the citations in accordance with more recent collations. 


eiddras ‘add. buds ¢ & 31 KL. syrr., om, ABC? 13 Vulg. Boh. Sah. Arm.,’ 
and so Tisch. 


In point of fact however B reads eidétas buds, as any one 
may convince himself by looking at Cozza-Luzi’s photographic 
reproduction. Also Dr. Gwynn reports that # and all the MSS. of 
p give the same reading, though he adds that the pleonastic 
idiom of the Syriac would lead the translators to supply the 
pronoun even if wanting in the Greek. The preponderance of 
authority is therefore in favour of this latter reading. The 
repeated duas emphasizes the contrast between the readers (‘to 
remind you, you who know it already’) and the libertines pre- 
viously spoken of. The repetition here may be compared with the 
repeated dpiv of v. 3. 


Grak ante mavra ABC, 13. 31. L. vv. Ante 6rc K. Ante dadv . (Syrr.) Arm. 
Ante éx ys Ay. Clem. 280 (and 997, Did. Cassiod.). 67s xuptos oadoas Toy 
adv ex yns Aly. drag Sah., dru dwa€ xtpios gdoas adv atrov Boh. Om. dak 
Lucif. 28. [dra is so placed in Syrr. as to be connected with oaaas ‘when 
he had once saved them, Gl 

navra ABCN 13 Vulg, Syr', Boh, Arm, Aeth. Lucif. [In the App, 
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to WH (Sel. Readings, p. 106) it is suggested that this may be a primitive 
error for mdvras (cf. 1 John 2°) found in hee rovro] s. 81. KL. Sab. 

6rt] add. 6 ¢.C.2 31. KL. Arm. Clem. 280. Om. ABN 13. 

xuptos] NCKL. Syrt, ©eds C? Tol. SyrP. Arm. Clem. Lucif. “Incois 
AB. 13 Vulg. Boh, Sah. Aeth. [In App. to WH. (Sel. Readings, p. 106) 
it is suggested that there may have been some primitive error, ‘apparently 
otike (Gre Kuptos), and oniig (6rt "Incovs) for oro (6re 6).’] 

yas om. Syr?. 


It appears to me that the true reading of the passage is bropvij- 
cat 8 buas Bovropas, eiSdTas buds mavta, Sts Kvpios dak Nady 
é« ys Aiyimrov cadcas Td Sedtepov [rods] wn micTevouvTas 
aGmonrecev. I see no difficulty in wavra, which gives a reason for 
the use of the word bzropvicat, ‘I need only remind you, because 
you already know all that I have to say.’ It was easy for the 
second vuds to be omitted as unnecessary, and then the word 
dma€ might be inserted in its place partly for rhythmical reasons ; 
but it is really unmeaning after ei8dras: the knowledge of the 
incidents, which are related in this and the following verses, is not 
a knowledge for good and all, such as the faith spoken of in ». 3. 
On the other hand, dza£ is very appropriate if taken with Aaov 
cacas (a people was saved out of Egypt once for all), and it 
prepares the way for 7d Sedrepov. For the reading wdvtas 
I see no reason. Can it be assumed that all who are 
addressed should be familiar with the legends contained in the 
Book of Enoch and the Ascension of Moses, to which allusion is 
made in what follows? It is surely much more to the point for 
the writer to say,as he does again below (v. 17), that he is only 
repeating what is generally known, though it need not be known 
to every individual. As to Hort’s suggestion on the word xvpios, 
that the original was 67s 6 (Aadv o@oas), I think the fact of 
the variants is better explained by Spitta, who considers that the 
abbreviations 1C, KC, ©C might easily be confused, if the 
first letter was faintly written, and that the mention of Tov povov 
Seomdryy kat Kupcov ’I.X. in the preceding verse would naturally 
lead a later copyist to prefer 1C, a supposition which is con- 
firmed by Cramer's Catena, p. 158, elpnras yap mpd TovTar 
mept avTod, ws etm adnOevos Oeds ovTOs 6 povos SeamoTyns 6 
kvpios “LX, 6 dvayayov tov rAadv €& Alydartou 8a Moacéas. 
Spitta himself however holds that OC is the true reading, as 
it agrees with the corresponding passage in 2 Peter 2', 6 @eds 


1 «This is an error; the two best MSS. of p represent wdyra,’ G. 
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ayyéiov dpuaptncdvTey ovx édetcato, and with Clement’s 
paraphrase (Adumbr. Dind. iii. p. 482): ‘Quoniam Dominus Deus 
semel populum de terra Aegypti liberans deinceps eos qui non 
crediderunt perdidit.’ There is no instance in the New Testament of 
the personal name ‘ Jesus’ being used of the pre-existent Messiah, 
though the official name ‘Christ’ is found in 1 Cor. 10%, 
in reference to the wandering in the wilderness. But in the 
second and later centuries this distinction was less carefully 
observed. Thus Justin M. (Dial. 120), speaking of the prophecy 
in Genesis 49", says that it does not refer to Judah, but to Jesus, 
Tov kal Tobs watépas tuav éE Aiydarou éEayayovta, and this use 
of the name was confirmed by the idea that the son of Nun was a 
personification of Christ (see Justin, Dial. 75; Clem. Al. 133; 
Didymus, De Trin, 1. 19, lovdas caboruxds ypdder, dak yap 
Kvptos "Incods Nady é& Aiytarrouv caéaas x.7..; Jerome, C, Jov. 1. 
12; Lact. Inst. 4, 17, ‘Christi figuram gerebat ille Jesus, qui cum 
primum Auses vocaretur, Moyses futura praesentiens jussit eum 
Jesum vocari’). In the explanatory note I have stated my 
reasons for considering that the article before yw did not belong 
to the original text. 

v. 6. a&yyéXous Te] ayy. dé A boh.!, Kal ayy. sah. boh®. 

[v. 7. p and h punctuate mwpdxewras Setyua updos aiwviov, Sienv 
vréyoucat, h interpolates téppa bef. mpdxewtas: so Lucifer (de 
non conv. c. haereticis) reads ‘cinis propositae sunt exemplum.’ G.] 

v. 12. ovrod elowy [ot] dv tals dydrrats buav omidddes cvvevw- 
xovpevo. apdBws éavtovs troaivovtes. The article here is 
omitted by NK and many inferior MSS. with vg. (but not syrr. or 
sah. or boh.), and some of the patristic quotations. I agree with 
Dr. Chase in thinking that it is out of place here, as in v. 5 
above. There is not only the difficulty of construction (ot... 
omtddes), but the very bold assumption that the signification 
of omddédes will be at once apparent. If we omit the article, 
agoBas should be attached to suvevwy. as by Ti. In syrr. it is 
joined with zowpaivovtes. 

cuvevoxovpevor] C sah. boh. add bpiv. 

[v. 18. Syrr. » and A& agree with KLP in prefixing 671 to év 
éoxyat@ or én’ éoydtov tav xpdvev; but this is only in 
accordance with the Syriac usage in introducing a quotation, and 
is no evidence as to the Greek reading. G.] 

Mr. Horner sends me the following Greek rendering of a 
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fragment from a Fayoum papyrus, which is supposed to 
belong to the fifth or sixth century, containing wv. 17-20, 
ToY pyudtwov Tod Kupiov Huav "Incod Xpictod\rav mpoeipnudvev 
bd TOY drocTédwv, OTiTep elmov Ste ev eoydTw TO Xpovy 
éumaixtar édevcovtat  Topevomevot Kata Tas émtOuuias 
doeBeias: obrot eiow oi arrodiopitovtes, WuysKol, wy exovTes 
mvedua. “Tueis 5é, dyamrntot, éote oixodopodvres éavtovs év 
micte. ipav [dyla rd edeos] mpocevydpuevor ev mretpate ayiy, 
which agrees exactly with sah. except that, for the bracketed 
words, the latter has dyswrdry omitting 76 édeos. 

v. 19. obrot eiow of darodioplfovtes, ypvytxol mvedpa py 
éyovres. 


arrodiopifoyres add. éavrovs C vulg. syrr. Om. RABKL 13, etc. 


This rare word is used of logical distinctions in Arist. Pol. iv. 
48, Bomep obv ei Coov mponpovpcOa AaBeiv eldy, mpdtrov av 
arrodimpifowev Strep dvayxaiov wav éyew Fdov (‘as, if we wished 
to make a classification of animals, we should have begun by 
setting aside that which all animals have in common’), and I 
believe in every other passage in which it is known to occur. Schott, 
B. Weiss, and Huther-Kihl would give it a similar sense in this 
passage, supposing the words yuysxol mvedua wy exovtes to be 
spoken by, or at least to express the feeling of oi dzroSvopif{ovtes :' 
‘welche Unterscheidungen machen, sc. zwischen Psychikern und 
Pneumatikern, wobei dann der Verfasser diese Unterscheidungen 
in seiner drastischen Weise sofort zu ihren Ungunsten umkehrt.’ 
This explanation seems to me to give a better sense than the 
gloss approved by Spitta, ot ta oyicuata mo.wdvtes; for one 
cause of the danger which threatens the Church is that the 
innovators do not separate themselves openly, but steal in unob- 
served (zapecedunoay, v. 4), and take part in the love-feasts of 
the faithful, in which they are like sunken rocks (v. 12); and, 
secondly, it is by no means certain that the word dzodiop(f@ could 
bear this ‘sense. adopifw is used in Luke 6” of excommunica- 
tion by superior authority, which of course would not be applicable 
here. On the other hand, it seems impossible to get the former 
sense out of the Greek as it stands. Even if we allowed the possi- 
bility of such a harsh construction as to put yuyexo/ in inverted 
commas, as the utterance of the innovators (and should we not then 
have expected the contrast yuysxot, rvevparixod 2), still we cannot 
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use the same word over again to express Jude’s ‘drastic’ retort. 
This difficulty would be removed if we supposed the loss of a line 
to the following effect after dzrodtopifovres :-— 


auxexods duas (or Tods miaTods) AéyovTes, BvTEs avTOL 
auyexol meta ph eyovtes. 


We may compare Clement’s paraphrase in the Adwmbrationes 
(Dind. ‘vol. iii. p. 483, more correctly given in Zahn, Forsch. iii. 
p. 85): Isti sunt+ inquit segregantes fideles a fidelibus secundum 
propriam infidelitatem redarguti? et iterum [non]* discernentes 
sancta‘ acanibus.5 Animales inquit spiritum non habventes, spiritum 
scilicet, qui est per fidem secundum usum justitiae. 

[The authorities are two MSS., Cod. Laudun. 96, sec. ix. (L), 
Cod. Berol. Phill. 1665, sec, xiii. (M), and’ the Ed. Pr. of De la 
Bigne, 1575 (P).] 

Zahn endeavours to defend the reading sancta a canibus by 
quoting Clem. Str. il. 7, ray 68 dylwy peradiddvar tois Kuolv 
atrayopeverat, which seems to me entirely alien to the general 
drift of the passage. Starting with the carnibus of the oldest MS., 
I think we should read carnalibus. If we retain sancta, I should 
be inclined to understand this in reference to the behaviour of the 
libertines at the love-feasts described in v. 12, which may be com- 
pared with-1 Cor. 11%, 6 yap écOiwv kai rivov avaklws xpipa 
éavTd éoOies ai mivee ph Staxplivwv 76 copa. But 
perhaps we should read sancfos and transpose the clauses as 
follows :— 

Isti segregantes : fideles a fidelibus et iterum sanctos a carnalibus 
discernentes secundum propriam incredulitatem, redarguti, ani- 
males spiritum non habentes, the Greek being something of this 
sort: obrod elawy of drrodiopifovtes. mictods TaY TLiaTOY, Gyious 
&¢ ad tav ~uyixdv Staxplvovtes Kata THy iStav dmicriav, édéy- 
NXovras  uyixol mvetua my ExovTes. 

The opposition of yuytkol to mvevuatixod is familiar in the 
writings of Tertullian after he became a Montanist. The Church 
is carnal, the”sect spiritual. So the Valentinians distinguished 
their own adherents as pneumatic from the psychict who composed 

1-Sunt M, om. LP. 

2 Redargutt MP, redargui L. 

3 Non inserted by Zahn (the Rev. P. M. Barnard suggests parwm for iterum). 


4 Sancta L has the word between the lines. 
5 Canibus MP, carnibus L (‘ wenn ich nicht die Variante tibersehen habe’), 
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the Church. These were also technical terms with the Naassenes 

and Heracleon (see my notes on James 3), and were probably 

borrowed by the early heretics from St. Paul, who uses them to 
distinguish the natural from the heavenly body (1 Cor. 15), and 
also to express the presence or absence of spiritual insight (1 Cor. 

QUE) apuyiKds dvOpwrros ob SéyeTas Ta TOD mvEevpaTos Tod Beod, 

pwpia yap ait@® eotw...6 Sé mvevpatixds dvaxplver wdyta. 

The innovators against whom St. Jude writes seem to have been 

professed followers of St. Paul (like the Marcionites afterwards), 

abusing the doctrine of Free Grace which they had learnt from 
him (v. 4, rv rod Ocod ydpita perariOévtes eis doéhyevav), pro-- 
fessing a knowledge of the @a@n tod @eod (1 Cor. 2°), though it 

was really a knowledge only of ta Bdea tov Yatava (Apoc. 2”), 

and claiming to be the true Suvaro/ and mvevpattxoi, as denying 

dead works and setting the spirit above the letter. This explains 
the subsequent misrepresentation of St. Paul as a heresiarch in 
the Pseudo-Clementine writings. 

vv. 22, 23. (Text of Tischendorf and Tregelles) cal obs pév 
eréyyete Staxptvopévous, ods 5 awbere ex rrupds dpmratortes, ods 
b& édedte dv PoBo, picotvtTes Kal tov did Tis capKos éam- 
Awpevoy yitava. (Text of WH. and B. Weiss) nai ods pév édedTe 
Siaxpivopévovs owlere ex mupos dpmatovtes, ods Sé éAreate ev 
poe, picovvtes Kat Tov amd Tis capKds éomLAwpévoy XiTaVa. In 
App. to WH. it is added, ‘Some primitive error probable : perhaps 
the first é\eare an interpolation’ (Sel. Readings, p. 107). 

22 édéyyere AC* 13. Vulg Boh. Arm. Aeth. (Eph. Theophyl. Oec. Comm. 
Gasgiod). éNeare BC? . Syr. edceire KLP (Theophyl. Occ. tzt.), éx 
updos dprdtere (hic) Syr?. Clem. 773. 

ae ABCS, 13. Vulg. Syrr. Boh, Arm. Clem. 773, 8:axpiwdpevor 

23. obs Be (1st) ASC 13 KLP Vulg. Syr4. Boh. Arm., Om. B., 5é Syr?. Clem. 

catere SABC 13 Vulg. Boh. Arm. Aeth., é€v ddB@ odtere KLP+, édecire 

Clem. 773 (quoted below), édedre ev PéBo@ Syr?. ék mvpss ABCKLPS 

13 Arm.,éx rov 7. Boh. Om. owfere x wupds épadtovres Syr?. 
dpmd{ovres ovs 8 édedre ev GoBo ABN 13. Vulg., Arm., on. dpwdtovres Boh., 

dprdfovres ev PoBo C. Syr., dprdtovres KLP + 

Tischendorf makes the matter clearer by giving the consecu- 
tive text of versions and quotations as follows: Vulg. Ht hos 
quidem arguite judicatos, illos vero salvate de igne rapientes, 
aliis autem misereminit in timore. Ar®. Et quosdam corripite 
super peccatis ecorum, et quorundam miscremini cum fucrint victi, * 
ct quosdam salvate ex igne et liberate cos, Ax. Et signate quos- 
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dam cum dubitaverint orbos (2) ct salvate gquosdam territione, 
abripite eos ex igne. Aeth. quoniam’est quem redarguent per verbum 
quod dictum est (Aeth??. propter peccatum eorum), ct est qui et 
servabitur ex igne et rapient ewm, et est qui servabitur timore et 
poenttentia, Arm. Et quosdam damnantes sitis reprehensione, et 
quosdam salvate rapiendo ex igne, ct quorundam miseremini timore 
judicando (? indicando). Cassiodor.? Ita ut quosdam dijudicatos 
arguant, quosdam de adustione aeterni ignis eripiant, nonnullis 
misereantur errantibus et consctentias maculatas emundent, sic tamen 
ut peccata eorum digna execrationere fugiant. Mr. Horner states 
that vv, 22, 23 are omitted in Sah. He translates Boh. as follows: 
Kal ods wey édeyyeTe Svaxpivopévous, ods 5¢ cobeTe Ex TOD TuUpOS 
(al. om. rod), ods 5é ercaTe (al. Pépere) ev 68m. Commentaries of 
Theophylact and Oecumenius, xdxetvous 8é, e¢ wey adrodiictavtat 
UL@V—TOUTO yap onpwaiver TO ScaxpiverOai—érCyyeTE, TOVTEéTTL 
havepodte toils waa. tHv acéBecay adtav: cite S& mpds tacw 
adopact, uy amwbeiabe, AAG TO THS Gydans bwav éhép Tpoo- 
NapBaverbe, aadlovres ex Tov Hmetknuevov adtois mupds: Tpoc- 
AauBaveobe Se peta tod édeely abtodvs Kat péTa PdBov. 

In all these it will be observed that three classes are dis- 
tinguished, as in the text of Tregelles and Tischendorf, and in A, 
ods pev eXéyyere Suaxpivopevous, ods Sé cdfeTe ex Tupds dpmdfov- 
Tes, ods 5é eAedte ey PdBo, and &, ods pev eredte Scaxpivopévous, 
ods 6€ odfere ex mupds dprdlovtes, ods Se édedte ev PoBo. We 
should draw the same conclusion from the seeming quotation in 
Can. Apost. vi. 4 (ob puojoes wadvta avOpwrrov, addr) ods wey 
éréyEess, ods Se éXejoets, wept av dé rpocevEN (ods Se ayamyoets 
bmép THY Yuxyjy cov), which occurs also, with the omission of the 
cause ods 8é éXerjoess in the Didache ii. 7. 

Two classes only are distinguished in the following: Syr?. 
Ei quosdam de tllis quidem ex igne rapite; cum autem resipuerint, 
miseremint super eis in timore, representing «al ods pev éx 
mupos apwatere, Siaxpivopdvous S& create ev Pow. Syr®. et 
hos quidem miseremint resipiscentes, hos autem servate de igne 
rapientes in timore, representing Kat ods pev éhedte Seaxpivopevous, 
ods S€ owtere ex mupds dpmavovtes év PoBm. Clem. Adumbr. 
quosdam autem salvate de igne rapientes, quibusdam vero miseremint 
in timore, representing ods 5¢ cwleTe ex mupds dpmralortes, ods Se 


1 The paraphrase continues, id est ut eos qui in ignem cadunt doceatis ut semet 
ipsos liberent, (It would seem that this clause has got misplaced and should be 
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éredite év fd8e. Clem. Strom. vi. 778, nai ods “wév ex mupos 
dprdtere, Siaxpwvopuévous 82 édceire, implying that he was ac- 
quainted with two different recensions. With these we may 
compare the texts of B, followed by WH. and B. Weiss, xai ods 
bev eredire Svaxpwopevovs ow@tere ex mupds dpmdfovres, obs dé 
énreadre év bdBy, of C, xa ods wav eréyyere Staxpivopévous, ods Oé 
catere é« mupds apratovres év fo8o, and of KLP, xal ods pév 
recite Staxpivopevor, ods S& ev PoBw cadlere ex mupds aprd- 
Sovres. 

St. Jude’s predilection for triplets, as seen in vv. 2, 4, 8, in the 
examples of judgment in wv. 5-7, and of sin in v. 11, is prima 
facie favourable to the triple division in this passage. Supposing 
we take A and & to represent the original, consisting of three 
members, a } c, we find B complete in a and ¢, but confused as to 
b. As it stands, it gives an impossible reading; since it requires 
ods pév to be taken as the relative, introducing the subordinate 
verb éAeGre, depending on the principal verb cafere ; while ods 
6é, on the other hand, must be taken as demonstrative. WH 
suggest that éAedre has crept in from below. Omitting this, we 

get the sense, ‘Some who doubt save, snatching them from fire ; 
” others compassionate in fear” It seems an easier explanation to 
suppose that éXedre was written in error for éAdyyere, and ods 
omitted in error after Ssaxpivouévovs. The latter phenomenon is 
exemplified in the readings of Syr’. and Clem. Str. 773. The 
texts of C and KLP are complete in a and 0, but insert a phrase 
from cin 6. The most natural explanation here seems to. be that 
the duplication of éXedte in a@ and ¢ (as in N) caused the 
omission of the second éAedre, and therefore of the second ods 6é. 
The reading dcaxpivopevos in KLP was a natural assimilation to 
the following nominative dpwafovres, and seemed, to those who 
were not aware of the difference in the meaning of the active and 
middle of dvaxpivw, to supply a very appropriate thought, viz. 
that discrimination must be used; treatment should differ in 
different cases. 

The real difficulty however of the triple division is to arrive at 
a clear demarcation between the classes alluded to, ‘The triple 
division,’ says Hort (App. p. 107), ‘gives no satisfactory sense’; 





inserted after rapientes.) Odientes, imquit, eam, quae carnalis est, maculatam 
tunicam ; animae videlicet tunica macula (read maculata) est spiritus concupis- 
centiis pollutus carnalibus, 
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and it certainly has been very diversely interpreted, some holding 
with Kiihl that the first case is the worst and the last the most 
hopeful: ‘ Die dritte Klasse... durch helfendes Erbarmen wieder 
hergestellt werden kénnen, mit denen es also nicht so schlimm 
steht, wie mit denen, welchen gegeniiber nur édéyyeww zu tiben 
ist, aber auch nicht so schlimm, wie mit denen, die nur durch 
rasche, zugreifende That zu retten sind’; while the majority take 
Reiche’s view of a climax: ‘a dubitantibus minusque depravatis 
...ad insanabiles, quibus opem ferre pro tempore ab ipsorum 
contumacia prohibemur. My own view is that Jude does not 
here touch on the case of the heretical leaders, of whom he has 
spoken with such severity before. In their present mood they are 
not subjects of éeos, any more than the Pharisees condemned by 
our Lord, as long as they persisted in their hostility to the truth. 
The admonition here given by St. Jude seems to be the same as 
that contained in the final verses of the Epistle written by his 
brother long before: day tis év buiv mrAavnOH awd THs adnOelas 
kal émeatpéyn Tis avTov, yiweoxete Stt 6 émtoTpéyras dwapTwrov 
éx wrdvns 080d abtod cace uyny éx Oavdrov. The first class 
with which the believers are called upon to deal is that of doubters, 
diaxpevomevor, men still halting between two opinions (cf. James 
1°), or perhaps we should understand it of disputers, as in 
Jude 9. These they are to reprove and convince (cf. John 16% °, 
éréyEes trept dwaptias bts od meatevoucw eis éué). Then follow 
two classes undistinguished by any special characteristic, whose 
condition we can only conjecture from the course of action to be 
pursued respecting them. The second class is evidently in more 
imminent danger than the one we have already considered, since 
they are to be saved by immediate energetic action, snatching 
them from the fire; the third seems to be beyond human help, 
since the duty of the believers is limited to trembling compassion, 
‘expressing itself no doubt in prayer, but apparently shrinking 
from personal communication with the terrible infection of evil. 
We may compare with this St. Paul’s judgment as to the case of 
incest in the Church of Corinth (1 Cor. 5°), and the story told 
about Cerinthus and St. John. 


2P.i. 1. Supedy NAKLP syrr ‘al. longe plu. Ti Treg WH.™, 
Spitta, Weiss, Kiihl, von Soden, Zahn, S:wov B vg sah boh WH. It 
is far more easy to suppose that 2wov was a correction of Zupedy 
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than the reverse, as Zuyedv is only used of Peter in one other 
passage of the New Testament, viz., Acts xv. 14, where the MSS. 
all agree, but the Vulg. and several other versions read Yéuov. I 
cannot think the record of B so good in this epistle as to justify 
us in following it against the weight of the other MSS. as well as 
against internal probability. 

1, 2. tod Oeod Kal Inood tod xuplov juav MSS, generally Ti 
Treg WH., Om. rod Oeod Kai Incod P. vulg. Minuse. 69, 137, 163, 
Spitta, Zahn, Nestle. There is much to be said for the omission : 
see n. on the passage. 

[i. 3. syr? represents @3 mdvta tis elas Svvdpews adTod 
SeSwpnuévov ‘in as much as He has given all things of divine 
power,’ syr® ds . . . Sedwpnuévos; both connect w. 8, 4 closely 
with v 2, not with » 5. G.] — 

idiq 8d& & ACP 13 vg sah boh syrr Ti Treg WH.™, v. Soden, 
Weiss, Spitta, Ktihl, Keil+, da 86£)5 BKL 31 ‘al. longe plu.’ WH. 
The recurrence of 6s& in the sentence mdyta piv ths elas 
Suvdpews adtod Ta mpos Sonv . . . Sedwpnuévns Sua tis érvyvo- 
cews ToD KarécavTos Huds 82a dSdEns Kat dperhs Se’ Ov ta 
péytoTta .. . emayyéApata SedHpntat, va 81a TodTav yévnabe 
Oelas Kowvwvoi dicews,.makes it more likely that 8.¢ should have 
-been written by mistake for id¢@ than the reverse; S6£7 would 
then be corrected to ddfys. Again dia dofys is too vague to 
convey a meaning; while ié:os is a favourite word with 2 Peter 
and idi¢ S6£y gives an excellent sense, ‘ He called us, drew us by 
His own divine perfection’: cf. ‘we love Him, because He first 
loved us.’ 

i, 4. 80 @y Ta Tima Kal péytota Hpiv B syr® spec (bis) WH. 
Weiss, 80’ dv Ta Tima juiv cat péyiota N KL+Ti, & dv ta 
péeytota Kal tipia juiv ACP 13, 31. 68 syr? Treg (sed A 68 syr? 
ipiv pro npiv1), As regards the order of the epithets, NBKL 
agree in placing the positive first, thus avoiding the very un- 
natural anti-climax. It is true that examples of the anti-climax 
may be found in other writers, but only when the epithets are not 
in part materia, as in Xen. Cyrop, ii. 4. 29 Suvatwrdrey Kal 
mpoOvmov, where the two characteristics do not necessarily vary 
together. The position of the dative in B seems to be the true 
one; that in N is explained by the desire to bring it under the 
influence of tiéusa. The order in A seems to have originated in 


1 Syrh has july but, as usual, gives the reading of syr? in marg. 
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the accidental or intentional omission of tiéwsa «ad and its wrong 
insertion from the margin. A appears to be right in reading bpiv, 
as we can hardly understand the following yévno0e without it. 
Confusion between jjueis and vpeis is very common, and the 
change here is explained by the preceding judas in ». 3. Spitta, 
reading Tijwa jpiy, inserts duly after érayyéduwara. 

i, 12. weAdjow S ABCP vg Ti Treg WH, ove duedjoo KL 
syrr, ob peAAjow tol Cass, weryow Field (Otiwm Norv. ii. p. 151), 
The insertion of the negative is an attempt to get over the 
awkwardness of weAdjow, ‘I shall be about to,’ the only other 
example of which in the N.T. is Mt. 24° werrroere dxovew 
mroAéuous, where the tense seems to point to an event which will 
be imminent at a time still in the future. This is not the case 
here. Other instances of the confusion between wéXw and pé\r’@ 
are John 128, 1 P. 5’, Mt. 2216, where many MSS. have the incor- 
rect wédAw. Field quotes Suidas werrjow: croddacw, dpovticw. 
Hesychius and Photius wrongly ascribe this force to pwedAjow, 
perhaps from a recollection of the received reading of this passage. 
Schleusner’s note on Photius is (Cur, Nov. p. 227) ‘ pro werrjow 
necessario reponendum est pwerajow. Other instances of the 
personal construction, wéAw for wédrer pos, are found in Eur. 
Here, F.'772 Oot rev adixwv pédrovce nab tadv doiwy erate, Plut. 
Vit. 395. 

év TH Twapoven dAnGelg. For the difficult rapovcy, read by all 
the authorities, Spitta suggests wrapadoeicy, as in ii. 21 éx« ris 
mrapadobetans abrois ayias évrodjs, and Jude 3 7H dak mapa- 
S00eton wiaTes. 

1.17. gavis évexOelons aite totdobe vid Ths pmeyadorperods 
50s. So all the authorities, except syrr, which give azo, and vg 
which has delapsa a (in Sabatier’s Old Latin del. de). It is diffi- 
cult however to see the force of td, ‘a voice brought by the 
excellent glory.’ We have an example of the proper use of 
épouat vr just below in v. 21, bd wvedparos drylov hepomevor 
é\dAnoav. Surely the excellent glory is the sowrce, not the vehicle 
of the voice I think we should read ad with syrr. In like 
manner é7ré has been substituted for dao in most MSS. of Lk, 828 
and Acts 154 


i, 19, adyunpd] Cxunpd A 26 al. There isthe same peculiarity 


? Suidas explains pérw by ev emipedcia eiul. 
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in the axatamdotous of B in ii. 14, on which see note. Perhaps 
it originated in faulty pronunciation. 

i. 21. dd Oeob BP syr"4+WH Ti, dd Oedrjpatos Beod boh, 
Gytor Oeod NB KL syr?+Treg, &yor tod Oeod A, Gyros sah, dysor 
amd Oeod al. Evidently &yso. is a correction, which had the 
advantage of giving greater prominence to the idea of holiness. 

ii. 4, stpois N Ti (cecpois ABC Treg), cecpuis KLP vg syrr 
boh+. Sah translates freely, ‘For God spared not the angels 
when they sinned, but cast them down to the abyss in darknesses 
infinite, he gave them to be kept for the judgment being punished,’ 
which seems to represent d8tvcc@ év dretpous (of. J. 6 aidiots) 
fopors taptapwcas mapédwxev eis xpiow Koratopévous Typeiv. 
If cecpais were the reading of the archetype, we can hardly 
conceive its being changed to oupois, since the former is the 
commoner word and is also supported by Seopois in Jude6. On 
the other hand, it is difficult to see why the author suould prefer 
to write ozpois. Why should he not have used a Septuagint 
equivalent, d8vacos, AdKKos, BoOuvos etc. unless indeed the 
former was the word employed in Enoch? See further in the 
explanatory note. 

topov BCKLPS Ti Treg WH Weiss, Copors NA Spitta, Kiihl. 
The latter reading may have arisen from a marginal -o:s intended 
to correct ce:pais, but wrongly applied to fopov: Spitta would 
read fodois contracted from Codéois, but the word itself is very 
rare, and there is no proof that it was ever contracted. 

tnpoupzevous BCKLP syr4+Ti Treg WH, xoralouévous typeiv 
& A latt syr? boh sah Spitta (who rejects the usual explanation that 
this is an emendation from ver. 9 on the ground that the influence 
would rather have been the other way; ver. 9 would have been 
altered to agree with ver. 4, but there is no trace of this). On the 
other hand, there are many examples of recurrent phrase in 2 Pet., 
e.g. Sseyelpew év bropyyce: in i, 13 and iii. 1; rodto wparov 
yovacovtes in i. 20, iii. 3; éEaxodovdéw in i. 16, ii. 2,15; POopa, 
ii, 12 bis; psoOov dadsxias, ii. 18, 15; Seredfo, ii. 14, 18; 
ovpavol ... maperedaovtat atoryeia 88 xavoovpeva AvOjceTaL 
in iii, 10, and odpavol . . . AVOncoVTaL Kab aTOLYEla KavoOUpEA 
THxeTat in iii.12. Moreover, the reading of & A is more in harmony 
with the description in Enoch x. 4, 12, lxxxviii. 2, where final 
punishment is preceded by preparatory punishment. 

li. 6. xataotpoph xatéxpwvev SN AC?KL veg syrr (ev car. 
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where év merely marks the dative)+Treg Ti Spitta Weiss v. 
Soden, xaréxpivev BC WH, xaréotpeper P. It seems more 
likely that «xataotpop7 should have been accidentally omitted 
than inserted. It was a natural word for the author to use, as 
Katactpépw and xatactpogy are used of the destruction of 
Sodom in Genesis xix. 25, 29, Deuteronomy xxix. 23, Isaiah xiii. 
19, Jeremiah xxvii. 40, Amos iv. 11. For constr. cf. Mark x. 33, 
KaTaxpivodal altov Oavdto, Matthew xx. 18 (where B omits 
Oavary), Martyr. Andr. prius 18 dvdpa pndev adixnoavta Karté- 
kptvev otaup@, Diod. xiv. 4 Tods movnpotdtovs Katedixavoy Oavare, 
Ael. VEZ. xii. 49 xateyvdo0n Oavaro. 

doeBécww BP syr® (exemplum eorum quae impiis futura sunt 
ponens) syr? (exemplum impiis futurorum ponens, al. exemplum 
impiis futuris ponens) WH, trois doeBéow sah boh, dceReiv & 
ACKIxvg Treg Ti. The infinitive doeeiv is naturally suggested 
by pedAdvTwv, but does not give so good a sense as the dat. 
aceBéow. As a rule, broderyua takes a genitive of the thing 
and dat. of the person, as in Sir. 44, 16 "Evay birdderypa petavolas 
tais yeveats; 2 Mace. vi. 81 rots véows bardderypa yevvacorntos 
katadirev; 3 Mace, ii. 5 wapaderypa roils éruyvopévors Kata~ 
atjaas. So here it makes much better sense to say ‘an example 
(or warning) to ungodly persons of things in store for them’ 
[cf. Heb. xi. 20 wept werArdvT@v edrAoyynoev, and vl. in Heb. ix. 11 
Tav perddovtayv ayabav, Col. 2% & éorw oxida Tov weAdOVTOD, 
Petri Apoc. (ap. Clem. Al. Str. vi. § 48) darocrédovs SyrodvTas 
Ta péANovTa] than to say ‘an example of persons about to do 
wrong, which would be better expressed by the simple wapdéerypa 
aceBeias. 

it. 8. 6 Séeasos N ACKLP syrr Treg Ti,om.o B WH. The 
latter reading gives an easier construction for the datives 
Bréupare cat dxog, ‘righteous in look and in hearing, «e. he 
discouraged sin by the expression of his countenance and by 
refusing to listen to evil. Reading 6 Séxacos, we should have to 
govern Brcupare by uy dixalav éBacdwfev, and to give an 
unprecedented force to BAéupart, ‘ the righteous man tortured his 
righteous soul in seeing and hearing because of their lawless 
deeds’ (cf. Field, O¢. Norv. p. 241). Vg (not noticed in Ti) seems 
to agree with B, ‘aspectu enim et auditu justus erat habitans 
apud eos qui de die in diem animam justam iniquis operibus 
cruciabant.’ 
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ii, 11. od pépovaew kar’ aitdv rapa Kupie BrAdodynpov Kpiow 
S BCKLP syrr Ti, om. erapd xuplp A vg+, rapa xupiov minuse. 
et, verss, al. Spitta, [zapa xvpie] Treg WH. Here adrdv refers 
to ddfas (=7ed SiaGdr), and wapd «vpig refers to dAAd elrrev 
érriTipyoas cos Kvpios in Jude 9. It is implied that reverence for 
God was the motive which restrained the angel from presumptu- 
ous judgment. It is impossible to imagine such a phrase foisted 
in by a scribe, and its difficulty accounts for its disappearance 
from A, whereas it is quite in accordance with 2 Peter’s remote 
and abstract way of alluding to what he had before him in Jude. 
I see no meaning in Spitta’s rapa xvpiov. If it is ‘from the 
Lord,’ how can it be a Brdodnypos Kpiots ? 

il. 13. adtxodpmevot & BP syr? arm+ WH, xopsodpevas 8° ACKL 
vg sah boh syr® (ementes)+Ti Treg. The future xopodpevor is 
out of place here, where we want a present (or even a past) 
participle synchronizing with the verb POapycovrar, and can only 
be regarded as an emendation of the misunderstood dé:codpevor, 
which may be translated ‘defrauded of the hire of fraud, like 
Balaam, to whom Balak addressed the words, ‘God hath kept thee 
from honour’ (Num. xxiv. 11), and who was eventually killed in 
his attempt to seduce Israel. So here the false teachers will be 
destroyed before they obtain the honour and popularity which 
they seek. 

HSovyy Hyovpevoe all MSS. and edd. I have endeavoured to 
explain this reading in the note. But I am inclined to think 
that 750v74v, which may have been a marginal gloss on rpudyjv, 
has taken the place of a half-obliterated dydanv. Cf. Clem. Al. 
Str. iii. 10 od yap ayaanv elo’ av thy cuvédevow avdTav, and 
just below pe? judpay 45n (= 2 P. ev juépg) rap’ dv adv eOerij- 
coc. yuvatkav amattely THY TOU Kaproxpateiov vomov -btraxonp. 
So Paed, ii. 4 (p. 165) ray dydany rav pysacpévny .. . cabuBpi- 
Cores, tb. Tas TotavTas EoTidoets 6 KUpLOS aydmas ov KEKANKED, 
ib. § 7 dyamn pév ody Seimvoy odx gotiv, 1) S€ éExtiacis aydrns 
npT7cOw, and other passages quoted in my App. C on Strom. vii. 
If dydanv had thus been lost, it was natural to change dmdrais 
into dydzass, but the quotations from Hermas in my note here 
show that tpupy and amdrau were often connected. 

év tals amdrats avt@y & A'C'1KLP syr®+WH, for amdrais 
A?BC? vg syr? (and mg of syr®) Treg Zahn Nestle Lightfoot (on 
Ign. Smyrn.), WH mg. read dydrats. The gen. adrdy is in favour 
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of amdrais. It is in consequence of their wiles that they are of 
admitted to your love feasts. We have here one of the curious 
instances of a change of meaning with very slight variation 
of sound in passing from Jude to 2 Peter. So omidoe and 
omtidbes in the same verse. The reading of B is probably a 
correction from Jude 12. 

ii, 14. deataratorovs NCKLP 13 31 Ti Treg, dx«ara- 
maorovs AB WH. The latter form is unknown in Greek. It is 
supposed to be derived from a Laconian form mdf, see under 
dprafovrat in Herwerden, Lex. Gr. Suppletorium, where, after 
quoting from Hesych. aua.=dvaravovras, he continues: ‘fuit 
ergo verbum Laconicum wdfev=-avew.’ It seems very unlikely 
that such a word should have found its way into the: archetype of 
2 Peter. As suggested above (i.19) on the form ayunp@, the read- 
ing may have originated in a faulty pronunciation on the part of the 
reader, or the v may have been accidentally omitted at the end of 
the line, as in B, where one line ends with zra- and the next line 
begins with -arovs. So in v. 21 below, B has lost the last syllable 
of éryata at the end of aline. Blass, Gr. T. Gr., p. 44, gives 
examples of forms in which the v has been lost, such as édnp, 
Herm. Vis, i. 33, évavavrajcerat Luke x. 6, and éxanv from calo. 
Cf. New Sayings of Jesus, 1 Bactkevoas dvarrajcetat. Schaefer 
in the Index to Bast’s Comment. Palaeogr. (s. av et a confusa) 
refers to the reading ripacxoy for mipavoxoyv in Hom. Od. 12. 
165 with Porson’s note, and Dr. F.G. Kenyon writes to me that 
éarod and rdré are not unfrequently found in papyri and inscrip- 
tions for éavrod and trairé. He also mentions that "“Ayouotos 
often stands for Avyouvoros in papyri, that two examples of mde 
for zadéw occur in the C.L.G., viz., 5984 A 3 dvamadmevos and 6595, 
4 dvamderat, and refers to a paragraph on the subject in Crénert’s 
Memoria Herculanensis, p. 126.1 Hort in his Notes on Orthography 
(Appendiz, p, 170) mentions the form dvarrapyds = dvdtravers in a 
glossary quoted by Ducange. His own view however is that 
‘the better sense “insatiable” is provided by an altogether 
different verb awdcac@at (from qaréouat), After pointing out 
that in Homer it means no more than “ to taste,” Athenaeus adds in 
contrast (i, 43, p. 24 A) of 8€ vewrepor Kal emt tod wAnpwOfvat 
TWéact Th wacacba...’Axatdmactos is exactly similar to 
dracros, dractia, dracti. There is no evidence however that 


1 See J. H. Moulton Gr. of N.T. Greek, Prolegomena, p. 47. 
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these words bear the suggested sense. In all the recorded 
examples dractos and its cognates have the sense of ‘fasting.’ 

ii. 15. catadrelrovtes S AB Ti WH, catarerovres B®CKLP 
syrr + Treg WH™, If we assume that the reference is to a fact 
anterior to the action of the verb éwAaviOncav, the aor. would 
seem to be needed here; but there is no reason why the facts 
should not be regarded as contemporaneous: or rather we might 
say that we have here one fact described under two names: 
leaving the right path is equivalent to going in the wrong path. 
For the confusion between e and 4 see my note on ide James 
iii. 3 and Hort’s Introduction, p. 306: ‘B shows a remarkable 
inclination to change s into e,’ of which we have the following 
instances in this epistle, i. 1 sooreuov, 17 reepnv, 20 and iil. 3 
yetvwokovtes, 21 yesveras, iii. 1 esrexpewwy, 8 yerdsa bis, 

Béoop NCACKLP boh syr® Ti Treg, Bewp B syr? sah WH 
Weiss, Bewopcop & (arising from a confusion between Booop and 
the marginal correction ewp). Prof. Swete informs me, on the 
authority of Mr. Norman M*Lean, who is engaged on the forth- 
coming critical edition of the LXX, that while the name of 
Balaam’s father occurs in seven passages of the Pentateuch, there 
is no support for the reading Bosor, ‘either in our thirty cursives 
or in the Armenian, Ethiopic, Latin, or Syriac versions.’ Prof. 
Driver considers that it is simply due to textual corruption, (see 
Hastings’ D. of B. i. p. 44°7, and Zahn’s Hinl. in d. N.T. 11. p. 110). 
The support of the ordinary name by B against the other MSS. 
may be compared with its support of Yéuov against Zupedy in 
i.1. It seems to me far more probable that an original Booop 
should have been changed to Béwp than the reverse. 

ds poo adixias Hydrnoceyv ACKLP N° syrr WH Ti Treg, 
picbdrv adixias Hyannoav B arm Treg™ WH™. The objection to 
the latter reading is that in the next clause (€dey&uw eryxev) we 
have to revert to the subject Balaam. Possibly an accidental 
omission of és may account for B’s reading. 

ii. 18. dAdyos AB N° vg syrr (‘ propemodum’ White, ‘ paululum ’ 
Poc., Gwynn is doubtful), sah boh render ‘slightly ’ Treg Ti WH, 
évtws NS CKLP, drcyov minusc. al. The reading évtas (translated 
‘ who were clean escaped’ in A.V.) seems to involve a self-contra- 
diction after Sexedfoverv. In the MSS. it is hardly distinguish- 
able from the rare adverb dAdyws. Like dvtws, the reading dAcyov, 
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‘for a short time,’ would seem to require the aor. droguydvtas 
read by KLP. 

iii, 6. 82 @v 6 ToTe Kéopos Bate Kataxdrvobels awererTo. 
Commentators explain &:’ dy as referring to the é& béatos Kal 80 
wSartos of the preceding verse, ‘that there were heavens from of 
old, and an earth compacted out of water and through water by 
the word of God.” It is very harsh to make two different waters 
out of two different uses or actions of water, and it is still harsher 
to repeat Hdate in the same clause, ‘through which (waters) the 
then world was destroyed by water. Remembering that one of 
the commonest sources of MS. corruption is the confusion between 
long and short vowels, I think we should read &’ éy with minusc. 
31, which would refer to the immediately preceding 7¢ tod @eob 
Aéyw, and give a much clearer expression to the argument. The 
world was first created out of water by the Word of God: owing 
to that same Word it was destroyed by water, and will one day be 
destroyed by fire. 

ili. 7. 76 adt@ ABP vg sah boh + WH Ti, 7@ adrod N CKL 
syrr Treg Weiss. The former is the far more ‘effective reading, 
emphasizing the identity of the creative and the destructive Word. 
If a genitive were wanted, it would have been more natural to 
repeat @eod. 

iii. 9. 8 N A 5. 18. 69 + vg Aug. spec. sah syrr aeth, els 
BCKLP arm boh Oecum., jas KL boh Theoph. Oec., buds 8 ABCP 
sah syrr arm aeth vg spec+. 6 duds Treg™, eis buas Tres WH 
Weiss, efs jas KL. Iam inclined to think that 8: quds is right, 
though the weight of evidence is the other way. It is a wider and 
deeper truth which is expressed by saying that God delays his 
coming for owr sakes in order that none may be lost, than by saying 
that God is long-suffering toward you, the particular church 
addressed? The frequent interchange of deis and jets in MSS. 
is generally recognized, ¢f. Winer, p. 330 n. So in v, 11 below I 
am inclined to think that judas (read by &) must have been what 
the author wrote and not the dpas of ACKL omitted by B, 

iii, 10. juépa xupiov BC Treg Ti WH, 7 juépa &. NAKLP 
Weiss. The phrase juépa xvpéov is found without the article in 


1 T learn from Nestle’s Introduction to Textual Criticism that Schmiedel in his 
revision of Winer’s Gr. § 19, is also in favour of this reading. 
« 2 Of. however 1 Pet. 1°! gavepwOevros én’ éoxdrov Tay xpdvwy 8 Suds, Tods BV 
abrod miorobs eis @edy, which Hort explains of the Gentiles generally. 
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1 Thess. v. 2. Where 4 #uépa occurs, as in 2 Th. ii. 2, cvplov also’ 
generally takes the article; cf. below v, 12. 

iii. 10. of obpavot ABC Treg WH Weiss, odpavoi N KL Ti, 
add, wév $13. The anarthrous crovyefa and yj which follow are 
in favour of the omission of the article. In v,7 the article is 
required by the following viv. 

edpeOjoetas N BKP syr?, ody edpeOjoeras sah, cataxanoerar 
AL boh syr® Ti, cavOjoeras vel cataxavOjcovrat al., apavicbn- 
covtat O, om. xal yh—ebpeOjocerat vg, om. evpeOnoeTas spec, 
Weiss reads edpeOjoeras with a question, ex pufoeras corr. putat 
H (8.2. p. 108). The phrase ody evpicxeras is used to denote 
disappearance in Ps, xxxvil. 36 ody ebpé6y 6 Té70¢ avrod, Job xx. 
8 Bomep évitruoy exrretacbev ob py ebpeO7, Dan. xi, 19 wecetras 
Kal ovx evpeOjcetat, Heb. xi. 5, Apoc. xviii. 21. I do not think 
we can give this forge to the simple question, as Weiss. It is 
plain that the reading of C is merely a conjectural emendation by 
a scribe who could make nothing of edpeOjceras: so probably in 
the case of xataxayjoeras and the other readings. The required 
sense would be given by xatapujaeras or Stapujcerar, but not, I 
think, by the simple fufcerar. Buttman’s suggestion, & év avti 
épya ebpeOjoeras, does not seem to me very felicitous. Dr. Chase 
thinks that d:apuyoeras receives some support from Enoch i. 6, 
and also that it is nearer to edvpeOjceras than xatapujcera. He 
suggests however that possibly faOjceras or é€tabjoeras may be 
the true reading, in accordance with the words addressed to 
Gabriel in Enoch x. 7, tacov thy yay iy nddvicay of eypyyopor, 
and in anticipation of xaiwyv yhv in ver. 13 below (the three 
clauses in vv. 120, 13, answering to the three clauses in v. 10); 
but he allows that ‘ ver. 11 seems to require some verb implying 
destruction at the end of ver. 10.’ Could this be dpOjoeta:? 
There is much to be said for mupwOjcerar suggested by Dr. 
Abbott and also by Vansittart in J. of Philol. vol. iii. p. 358, The 
latter thinks the variants may be explained by the supposition 
that the archetype had become illegible in places, that the 
first and fourth letters had disappeared before the first scribe 
conjectured [e]up[e]Oyjocra:, and that the letters up had also 
disappeared before the second scribe conjectured [adavic ]@jceran, 
while @ also had disappeared when the third scribe conjectured 
[kataxa]joerat. 

iii. 11. todtwy oty NAKL syrP Ti Treg, tovtwy otrws B 
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syt® (mg. ody) WH Weiss, rovrwy 6€ otrws CP. There seems 
‘no special reason for oftws. It is the general fact, not the parti- 
cular manner of destruction, which has to be insisted on. The 
reading of C is merely an emendation. Dr. F. G. Kenyon writes 
that the abbreviations of odrws and ody are scarcely distinguish- 
able, the former appearing as 6 in the London medical papyrus, 
as 6 in the Berlin Didymus papyrus, while ojy=6 in the Aristotle 
papyrus, and in the Berlin Didymus. 

iii, 16 wdcats tais NKLP Ti, om. rats ABC Treg WH Weiss. 
‘In all letters’ seems to me too indefinite: razs would be easily 
lost after mdcaus. ’ 


As a rough test of the character of B in these epistles, I give 
below the readings in which it differs from all or most of the other 
uncial MSS. I have put (a) before the readings which seemed to 
me right, (8) before those which seemed wrong, (?) where I was 
doubtful. 


Readings of B which are wnsupported by other uncial MSS. : 


JUDE. 
4 (a) mapecedinoay. 5 (8) duds deaf mdvra (instead of buds 
mavta). 9 (8) 8re Muyajr... tore. 18 (8) wAdvytes ols 
Lopos oxdrous. 14 (a) émpopytevoer. 23 (8) om. 1st ods dé. 


2 PETER, 

i.1(B) Slur. i. 4 (a) tia Kab peyote july. 1.17 (2) 6 vids 
pov 6 ayamnrés pou obTés éotuv. ii. 8 (a) dxof Sixatos. ii. 15 (8) 
Béop pioOdy ddixlas pydrnoav, ii. 16 (8) avOpdrois. ii. 18 (8) 
patasorns B’, wataiorntys B%. ii. 20 (8) éoxa. ili. 5 (A) ouve- 
otoéons. iii 11 (8) TovT@v otTas, ib. om. buds. Possibly the 
pronoun was omitted in the archetype and differently supplied 
by & and the other MSS. 


Readings of B supported by one other wncial MS. : 


JUDE. 
5 (2) “Incots BO. 18 (2) én’ écxdrou xpovov BC. 21 (8) 


Thpjaowpev BC. 
; 2 PETER. 


1.18 (2) 76 dyl@ dper BO. i. 21 (a) dard Geod BP. ii. 6 (@) om. 
katactpoph BC. ii. 18 (8) aydrass BA, ii. 14 (8) dxarard- 
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atous BA. ii. 15 (8) om. 5 BN. ii. 19 (2) rod7T@ BN (omitting 
kal). ii. 20 (2) xupéov (omitting judv) BK. ii. 22 (?) «udropon 
BC. iii. 10 (a) juépa (omitting 7) BC. 


Readings of B supported by two other uncial MSS. : 


2 PETER. 

i. 8 (B) 8a Sons nat aperis BKL. ii. 4 (2) cespois BAC. ii. 12 
(a) adccodpevos BPN. ii. 15 (2) xatadeirovres BAN. ii. 21 (a) 
vroctpéyat BCP. ii. 22 (a) cupBéPncev (omitting 82) BAN. 
iii. 7 (a) 76 ad7@ BAP. iii. 9 (8) eds twas BCP. iii. 10 (8) of 
obpavol BAC. (2) ebpeOjaeras BKP. iii. 16 (8) rdéoass (omitting 
tais) BAC. 
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THE text given below is founded generally upon that of WH. 
Where I have departed from this, I have given my reasons for so 
doing either in the Introduction on the Text or in the Critical Notes. 
The latter are drawn principally from the last editions of Tregelles 
and Tischendorf and also from personal inspections of the facsimiles of 
codd. B and &, as well as from information received from Prof. 
Gwynn and the Rev. G. Horner in reference to the Syriac and 
Egyptian versions, of which I have said something in the Introduction 
on the Text. 


Both Epistles are contained in the uncials NABCKLP. They are 
omitted in the Peshitto, but included in the later Syriac versions, the 
Philoxenian and Harkleian, here distinguished as syr? and syr’. In 
citing the Egyptian versions I shave used the notation Boh., now 
commonly employed, instead of the less distinctive Copt., employed by 
Tischendorf. The only other point which it may be well to mention is 
that, as in the Epistle of James, the symbol + is appended in the 
Critical Notes to signify that the reading in question is found in other 
authorities besides those previously mentioned. 


The marginal references denote various degrees of resemblance 
in the two Epistles, including not merely the recurrence of the same 
word in parallel passages, but also the occurrence of cognate or 
equivalent expressions. 


It may be well to mention that in the following passages I have 
supported in the notes a different reading from that given in the text: 
Jude v. 1 rots Gea. . . Kai ev “Inood, 2 Pet. 1? om. rot @e0d Kat “Incod, 
13 om. atrod, 14 tyiv, 19 duapryparwv, 1 pedjow, 117 dd, 2* cetpais, 
4b. kodaLopevous Typety, 3° dv dv, 3° Huds, 312 rHgerar. 


[1-2 


IOYAA EITTISTOAH 


2P.1,1 1 "lovdas "Inoot Xpraorov SobAos, adeAgos & 
2v.1a7 "TaxwBou, trois ev Oe@ marTpl nyamnpevos Kal Incod 
2P.1.3,10 Xpio7@ Ternpnuevois KANTOLS* 2 Edeos vpiv Kak 
2P.127 eipyvn Kal ayonwn wAnOvy OEin. 


od 


1. tors Oew...xae ev Inoov conj. H (Sel. Read. p. 106). nyarnpevors AB &, nyt- 
agpuevois KLP. 


I 1-8] 


TIETPOY EIISTOAH B 


‘ , “ , cad 
1 Dupeor Herpos OovaA os kal dmoaronos "Inoovs.: 


Xptoarov ois io oripov nyiy Aaxovow TioTev evs. 
"Inaod 5. 
2 Xapes vpiv Kal cipnyn Tr Avy Being. 


Sixaroovvy Tou Ocov pay Kat \TOTH POS 
Xpirrov" 
ev emryvouel Tou Ocov cal “Incov tov xupiov nyov, 
3 os tTavra npiv rhs Oelas Suvapews avrod ra 


mpos ¢ ony Kal evoeBetav Sedeopnuerns dua 77S eme- J. 


Yoo EDs Tov kahéoavros mas idia d0€n Kal apery, + 
4 60 ov Ta Tipe Kal meywora. npetv emayyéApara 
dedapyra, iva dia rTovroy yernoOe Oeias Kowwvol 


, > ’ a ’ n , > > , 

gvoews, atobuyovres THs Ev TH KOoM@m EV ET LOUMIas. 
AY > ‘\ a \ x ed 

5 Kat avro TovTO d€ oTmTovdnyv Tacarva. 

TiCOTels. 


pOopas. 
TapeLoreveyKavres emixopyynoare ev T 1 
Dea THY aperny, ev de 77 aperyy THY yraow, 6 ev 
de ™H yveces TV éykparevavs ev 6€ ™ eykpareia 
THY UToLovyy, ev Oe 7 vTomovyn = THV evoeBeuur, 
7 ev 6€ “an evoeBeig THY praderdiar, ev de ™ 


purader pia THY ayarn ve 


8 Tava yap Upiy Uirap~ 5 : 
xovra Kat TAcovagovra, ovk dpyous ovde AKAPTOUSs. 


kaBiotnow eis Tv Tov Kupiov nuav “Incov Xprorod 


1. Supewy NS AKLP syrr.+Treg. Ti. 
WH.™, Sizer B vulg. sah. boh. + WH. 
eis dixatoouvny SB. rou Oeou] 7. xuptou N. 

2. nnov, WH., nuwv. Treg. Ti. 

8. nmavra BCKLP+Treg.WH., 7a 
mavra NA+Ti. 15ig Boén nar apern BW 
ACP 13 vuly. spec. syrr. sah. boh. Ti. 
Treg. WH.™, Sia dotys wat aperns BKL 
31 WH. 

4, Tima nat peyora nut B syr}, spec. 


WH., timia quw xa peyiora & KL Ti. 
WH.®, peytora kat Tipsa nuty ACP syrP. 
(sed A syrP. vuiv) 13, 314+ Treg. rns ev re 
Koope ev emiOuyig] THY Ev TH KoTLY ET- 
Oupiay NS. POopas. syrr. WH. Ti. Treg., 
peopas, Weiss. 

5. Kat avto tovto 8¢ BCKLP, nar avror 
de A vulg.+, cas avto Be tovro & C? 
syiT., «a7 (pro cat) conj. Blass. 

8. umapxevta] rapovTa A+. 


B2 


3, 20 
25 
4,5.2 


4 IOYAA [3 


> a 4 U 
2P318 3 Ayamrnrot, TAT AY omovdny ToLov- 
2P.1.5,10 LEVOS vpagpery piv Tepi THs Kowns  npdy 
27.3115 TOTN PLAS avayKny Eaxov ypawar vty mrapa- 
2P. 2,21 Kahov erayoviver bat ™m amaé Tapadobeian Tots 


2P.3.2,2P. % 
11,8 ayiors TioTel 


3. Kowns nuwv) x. vnwy boh., om, nuov KLP +, cwrnpias] add. nat (wns X. ypapat] 
yeagdew &, 
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éemiyvociv. 9 @ yap ra) Tapert TAUVTO, tupros €oru 
hveorragor, ryOnv AaBov rov kaOapicpod Tov Tarats.s 
avrou Gpopriay. 10 dco Hadrov, aderoot, omovdacare 
BeBaiav UEOv Ty KANO Kal exdoyny moveta Oar’ Je1, 5.8 
TavTO yap Trovovvres ov pn mraionre Wore’ J. 2% 
11 ovrws yap mAovoiws émxopnynOnoerat vpiv q 
elcodos eis THY aiwviov Bacirelay Tov Kupiov nua@v s.7,2 
kal ow@Tnpos Inoov Xpicrov. 
12 Avo pedAAnow ael pas UTOMLMYNTKELY TEpis.s 
ToUT@V, Kairrep eidoras kat eornptymevous ey TH I.5 
mapovoy adn deig. 13 Sixasov de Tyyoupat, ep ooov 
el €v TOUT@ TO oKnvOpart, dreyeipeny Umas év um o-J-5 
HYno er, 14 eidds dre TaXWT éor n dmoBeats Tov 
oknvopatos ov, Kabos Kat o KUptos nuov “Inaovs 
Xpioros ednrwoen pot. in orovdare de Kal éxao~ 
Tore éxey vpas pera 77 epay e€odov mY TOUTOY 
penny moveio Oa. 16 ov yap _Teaopuapevors pubous 3.8 
eLaxodovOnoarres eyveploaper vpiv TV TOU Kuptou 
pay "Inoov Xpiorov Suvapey kat mapovoiay, GAN 
éromrau yevnevres THs exeivou peyaneornros. 17 AaBov 
yap Tapa Oeou TAT pos Tomy kat Soar, peovigs 4.1, 3.2 
evexBelons auT@ Toaade v vUmo 77S. peyaomperous é 0 0 En $ 
‘O vios pov o dyannros pov ouros cor, eis ov eyo 
evdoxnoa,—18 kal TauTHY ™ pony mpeis HKovoaper 
e& oupavod evexDeioav oov auTe ovTes €v TO ayiep Opet’ 
19 Kal expen BeBarorepov TOV mpopytixar doyor, @ 5.14 
Kaos moveire mpooexovres os Uv paivovre - 
avxuNpe ToT@, Ews ov nuepa Stavyacn Kal Poogdpos 


J. 25 


9. avapriwy BCLP+WH., apyaprnua- 
tov © AK Ti. Treg. WH™. 

10. cmovdacare] add. wa dia rwy KaAwY 
upwy epywy & A syrr. sah. boh. (sed om. 
unwy B)+. morere bai] woeicbe A, roinode 
syrr. vulg. of. WH. (App. p. 103). s 

12. weAAnow SN ABCP vulg. sah. boh. 
+, ov weAAnow tol. Cassiod., ovr apeAnow 
KL syrr.+, peanow Field. ae: vuas 
BCKL+, vuas ae A vulg., ae: wept 
TouTwY vTouiynoKeiy unas ®. 


12, 18 om. natmep—dievyerpew Suas S. 

18. vrouynce] ty ur, AN 

14, Ka8ws kato Kupios nuwy om. &. 

15. oroviacw] crovdalw ® syrP., omov- 
dacare syrh. 

17. vo] amo syrr. 0 vios pov 0 ayann- 
Tos pou ovtos eat B WH, outros cori o 
vios pov oayannros ACKL N sah. (adding 
pov after ay.) Treg. Ti. 

18. rw ayy ope: BC+ WH. Treg., re 
oper ty ayip ACKLP N+Ti. 


6 IOYAA [4-9 


apaus7 4 wapercedunoay yap TIVES avOpomor, ot 
2P.1.9,23THAQL Mpoyeypappevor eis Touro TO Kpipa, ao €- 
2.8.7, 28. Beis, TY Tou Geov pov Xapira perarBevres eis 
2P.2.2,7 aoehyeray kal Tov povov deamoryy Kal KUpLoy 
2p.21 pov “Incovv Xpicrov apvovpevorw 5 ‘Ymo- 
opi pynoar O€ vas BovAoun, eidoTas vuas TavTA, OTL 
ap.21  Kupsos dmak Aaov ek ys Aiyurrov cooas TO Sevrepov 
2P. 2.1, 8. [rovs] Bn misTevoavtas amaheoer, 6 ayyedous 
nee Te Tous a) Thpioavras THY EauToOv apxny aAAa aTroAl- 
2.18, 2 movras TO Udtoy oiknrnpov els Kpiowy peyarns 


16, 22, 8 


app. 4'9'8. Ov TETNH- 
pb a8, me pas deqpois aidios vireo Cod 0 


AF 8 pyKer 7 ws Yosopa wat Topoppa kal ai 

rept auras mOXEtS, Tov Opovoy Tpomrov Tovrots eK 
2P, 2 10 Topvevourat kal amedAOovoa omiaw gapKos éTe- 
2P 2.6, 1. PAS, TpoKelvrat detypa mupos. aiwviou dikny 
= Umexovea. g ‘Opoias MevToL Kal ovo evuTiafopevor 
2P. 210,00 dp K oF pev plaivovgly, kuprorntra Oe abe- 

ToVOLY, bo Eas de Brachnpovary. 9 ‘O be 
2 P21 Mexana r) apxayyeos, OTe TO diaBorp Stax pi- 

vopmevos dueeyero Tepl Tov Mavoéos COparos, OUK 
2P2WuEeTOAMNOEY Kpioty emweveyKeiv BrAachn- 


4. wapeioedvqoay BWH.,mapeweivoay (or: amat Ino. Aaov) sah. arm. Did. 
NACKLP+Ti. Treg. deororny] add. Cassiod., Aaov amat Clem., Aaov ABCL 
Geov KLP syrr. +. Ti. Treg. WH. 

5. vues mayra S KL 31 syrr. Clem. 6. Copov] add. aywy ayyeAwy specu- 
Theoph. Oecon.+, vuas amat ravra B, lum, Luc. ef. H. (8.2. p. 106), ary pay 
anat rovra, AO?13 vulg.+Ti. Treg. WH., ayy. Clem. p. 280. add. ‘in Tartaro 
anat wavras H. (Sel. Head. p. 106). 671 constrictos’ Orig. 

SN AB syrh., add. 6 C?KL syrp, uptos 8. xuptornta]—rnras ® Orig. 
& CKL syr}., Invovs AB+, Ocos C? syrP, 9. 0 d¢ Mixana...ore ACKL &, ore 
Clem. anak Aaoy & 68 tol. syrr. boh. Mry....rore B.  xuptos] 6 Geos &. 
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avareihy ev ais KapOuas vuov' 20 rovTo ™parov 
yiveoKovres OTe Tage mpopnreta ypadns idias em- 
AVaews ov yiveras’ 21 ov yap OeAnpare avOperrou 
mvEexdn mpodnreta more, ard um0 mvevpaross. 20 
aylov hepomevor EAaAncav amd Oeov avOpwrror. 


Il 


1 "Eyevovto dé Kat Yevdonpopnras év TO AAG, ass. 
kal €v vpiy eovrat pevdodidacKaor, oirives (TApelonss 
a x E ovary aipeoess 0 Tar € ias, kal Tov dyopacavra 
avrovs SeamwoTny apvo vme Vol, emayovTes EauTois J.4 
TaXLyy amroNerav' 2 kat modAol e€axorov6r Gouawy J.5 
avT@v Tacs agehyeiacs, db: ovs 9 080s THEE 4 IN 
aAdnbeias PracgnpnOnoerar. 3 Kal ev mreovecia J.8, 
macrotis Aoyors vps epmopevoovrat’ ois TO K p i Hass 
EKTAAQGL OUK apyet, kat 7 amoheva avray ov 3.435 
vuorager. 4 ei yap o Ocos ay Y éA@Y apapTn- 5.6 
oavrov ouK epeiraro, GAAa awetpots Cogov rap-s.6 
Tapooas mrapedeoxev eis Kplowv TN POVMEVOVS, 5.6 
5 Kat apxaiou Koo pou ouK édeioaro, aAAa oydooy Noe 
Oukaroouvns Knpuka. é pv vAa é EV, KATOKAUVG[LOV Koop J. 2 
ageBaov emaéas’ 6 Kal ToXeELS Zodopov KOLI4 15, 5.7 
Topoppas Teppooas KaraoTpopy KaTEKpLVEY, UT O- 
Oerypa HEAROYTOY a. age Be eau TEDELKOS, 7 Kat OlkaLoy J.7 3.4 
Aor Karam ovoupevov VITO THs TOV ADET BOD € ev aoenr y eigs. 
avactpopns epuoaro,—8 Breppare yap kal akon 
Oikatos EVKATOLKOY év avrois nuepav €& nHEpas pox 
Sixaiay avopos Epyors eBacancev,—9 oidev Kuptos 3.15 


a 


ie 


20. mpopnreia ypapns] ypapn mpopn- Tnpovpevous] KoAato- 
pevous rnpety A & vulg. syrP. boh. (ea. 
v. 9%). 

6. karacrpopy Karexpwev] SB AC?KL 
vulg. syrr.+Treg. Ti, xarexpivev BC 
boh. WH., cateorpepey P. aceBeow BP 
syrr. WH. ., aceBew & ACKL+Treg. Ti. 

7. epvcato B WH., eppusaro® ACKLP 
Treg. Ti. 

8. ducatos Bvg. WH. 6 dun. X ACKLP 
syrr. boh. Treg. Ti. 


reias syrh, emtAvo'ews] emtAvorts syTr. 

21. mpopnrem roreBCKP + WH. Treg., 
more mpod. N AL Ti. amo Oeov BP 
syth. boh. WH. Ti., ayior Geov 8 KL 
syrP. + Treg., ayiot sab., aytot Tou 8, A, 
aytot ato 8, 

II 1. ev Tw Ase] om. sah. 

2. 080s] Soka A Ne, 

4, ceipots ABC WH. Treg., ctpors & 
Ti., ceipas KLP vulg. syrr. boh.+. 


Copov] Copas AK. 


2P, 2,12 


2P. 2.15 


2P, 2. 18, 8, 
17 


2P. 8. 6,9 
2P. 2.18 
2P, 2,17 


2P.1.8 


2P. 2.17 
2P. 8.18 


2P 1.193, 
2 


2P. 2.18 


8 IOYAA [9-16 


pias, adda etmey "Emiripnoat oor Kvpeos. 
10 Obroe d€ 09a pév oUK oldacuy BrAachn- 
ovat, ooa be puvoikas Os Ta aroya Cp a 
éwmigtavTal, €v TovTols bOcipovrar 11 ovat 
ourois, ort 7H 06 Tov Kaiv eropevOnoay, kal 77 
mraYD TOU Badaap wiaGou eLexvOnoay, Kal 
7H avtidoyia Tou Kope amawXovro. 12 ovroi ciow 
[oi] €v rats ayamrars wov ortrades cuvevo- 
XOUmevou apoBos EavTous Troumaivovres, veperat 
avudpo. vTo aveworv THpahEepopmervat, d€v- 
dpa pOworwpiva aK a pma ols amobavovra expico- 
Oevra, 13 KUpara aypia Oaracons emacppifovra Tas 
EauTo@v aisxuvas, dorépes mhavarat ois o ¢ ogos 
Tov oKOTOUS eis aiova TET HPT AL, 14 ’Empo- 
pytevoey d& Kal Tovrots eBdopos aro “Adap ‘Boa 
Aeyor [dou mrBev Kupuos ev ayious pupidow avrod, 
15 mowjoa kpiow Kara Twavrwv Kal éheyéar mavras 
Tous aoe Beis Tepl Tavrav TOV Epyov aceBeias 
auTav ov joeBnoav Kat meph Tavroy TOV oKANpPaV 
ov eAdAnoay Kar avrov apaprwdol aa e Beis. 
16 Obdroi eiow yoyyvorai, peurpiporpol, KATA Tas 
emtOupias GUT@VY TOpevopmevol, Kat TO 
TTOMa AVUT@Y Aare UTEpoyKa, Oavpacortes 
mpocwora wperlas xapw. 


12. ovrot eow] add. (ex v. 16) yoy- 
yworat—mropevopevot BR C2 ot ev tras] 
om. o:® K vulg, Luc. Theophl. Oecon. + 


Chase. ayanats & BKL syrr. sah. boh. 
+, anaras AC. vpwy] avtwy A vulg. 
TP, +, 


guvevwxovpevat, apoBws syIT. 
reg. WH., cvvevwx. apoBws, Ti. mapa- 
pepopevor B. 

13. wAavyrtes o Copos axotous B. 


14. expopnrevaev B}, expoep. B*, mpoe- 
mpogp.&, mpoep. ACKLal. ayiots pvpiacw] 
pupiacw aywy ayyesoy BN syrP. sah. 
arm. +. 

15. wavras rous acefes] add. avrwv 
KL Ti. (incuria!), racay puxny & syr?. 
sah. agveBeras avtwv] om. & sah. +, 
[aveBeras] avtwy Treg. oxAnpwv] odd. 
Aoyov & C Ti. 
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> a 3 a £7 Ins \ > © / 
evoeBeis ex TELpacpov piecOa, adixovs Se Eis nmeé-s.s 


, a 
pay Kpioews KoAafopevous TNH PEL, 


10 paduore 


dé Tovs omiae gapKos ev emcOumig LAO MOVI.1,8,16,18 


TOpevomevous kal 
vovuvras. 


oat 


KUpPLOTHTOS 
ToApntrat avOades, SoEas ov TpEemou-3.8 
Brachypouvres’ 


kata po- 


11 Omrou ayyeAotss 


ioxvi kat Suvaper peiCoves ovtes ov he povaty 
Kar avreoy 7 ot pO Kupie Bracdnpov Kpioty. 


12 ovToL dé, os arAoya 


C@ a vyeyevvnpeva od v- 3.10 


oLka eis dAwow Kal poopay, €v ots ay voov- 
ov Brarhnpovrres, €v TH pOope aUTOY 


kat pOapyoorvrar, 
adikias* 


13 ddixovpevor 
ndovny nyovpevot 


piador 


TV Tpupyy, 


ev THEE. 


ominrot Kal popot evrpupavres éy ry aTAaT ALS 


QUuT@Y 


, 
TUVEVUMKOUPEVOL 


opdarpovs 


UELV, 


y A / 
eXovres peoTous porxadidos Kat meee Pa apap- 
-Tlas, dedeaCovres puxas aarnpixrous, Kapotav yeyup- 


vacpevnv mrcoveeias € EXOVTES, Karapas TEKVO. 
odov 
e€axohovdnoavres TH O b@ @ Tov Badacy Tov Booop 
adixias Hydmnoer, 


AcimTovres evdetav 


os pecOorv 


15 kaTa-s.u 
emravynOnaa By 


16 ehey Eur O€ 5.15, 22 


eaxev idias tapavopias’ dmoguytov apovov ev avOpo~ 


Tov povy pOeyEapevov 
mrapappoviay, 17 ovroi 


ex@Auoev my TOU mpopnrov 
elo my at avudpor Kad J. 12 


opmixAat vTO AalAaTOS €AavuvOpMEval, ots 


9, wetpacpou] -cpov N+ Ti, 

10. em@upig] -as &, -ais CP syrh.+. 
troApynta avdaders Ti. Weiss, ToAunrat, 
avéaders Treg. WH. 

11. wapa xupiy & BCKLP syrr. +Ti., 
om, A+, Tapa Kupiov minusc. et versiones 
plur. Spitta, [rapa xupig] WH. Treg. 

12. yeyerynneva ABCP+ WH. Treg., 
yeyernueva SW A? KL+Ti. yey. gue. 
N ABCP, quo. yey. KL. nat péapn- 
covrTai] narapbap- KL+. 

18. ad:xoupevo: & BP syrP?. + WH., xo- 

inoupevot ACKL &*. boh. spec. syr®, + 

i. Treg. amarats 8 ACKLP syrh. (mg. 
ayaras), WH. Ti, wyamas A’B suh, 
syrP. + Treg. WH™. 


14. poryadidos BCKLP+, porxarsas 
A vulg. sah. boh., axararavorous & 
Sa syrr.+Ti. Treg., -racrovs AB 

-ravorov Vulg. +. apaprias] 
Lae S spec. 

15. xataAcimovres NS AB WH. Ti., 
katadrmovres B®CKLP + Treg. WH™., 
Bocop ACKLP N&¢, vulg. boh. syr4. aeth., 
Ti, Trey. WH™., Bewp B syrP.+ WH., 


Bewopoop &. os ACKLP N° syrr. WH., 
om. BN WH™, = nyarnoer] nyarnoay B 
WH, 


16. avOpwrov] avOpwros B, 

17. woe omsxrat] veperas (ex Jud. 12) 
L+, om. nat—rernpytat oKoTous: 
add. 1s awva (ex Jud. 18) ACLP. 


10 TOYAA [17-19 


2 Pesos ls e a , n 
12 17 “Ypeis 6¢, ayarnr ol, pena Onre TOY 
2P. 3,2 
PpNMaTov TOV TpoeipynMevav UTO TOV aT 0- 
ore or drov TOU Kuplov Ov ‘Inooo Xpiarov 
2 P. 2, 10 


18 ore edeyov vpiv “En oXaTOU Xpovov €aov- 
TAL EMMALKT AL KATA TAS EAUTODV emcOvpias 
Topevopmevor tov ageBewv. 19 Ovroi eiow of 
amodtopiCovres, Wuyikol, TvedMa pr EXOVTES. 


18. ew exxarov N B, ot: em exx. AC, boh. al. eoovra: 8 BCKLP, edAevoovrar 
[ori] em’ exx. Treg., drt ev ecxarpy KL &? AC? sah. boh. cwy aceBetwy] omiow 
mg. P sah. xpovov BC, rov xpovou N A, aceBewy syrh., omirw ageBetas syrP, 
xpovp KL tw xpovw P sah., twv xpovwr 19. amodiop:Covres] add. eavrous C vulg. 


II 17-III 3] TIETPOY B 11 


o Cogos TOU oKOTOUS TETH PNT AL. 18 vmep-s 


oyKa yap paracoTyTos POeyyopevor dereafovow s. 
€v emeOupiacs TapKos agehyeiass Tovs OAi- J. 


yws amopevyovtas Tous Ev TAAYH avacTpEepopevors, J 
19 , cAevdepioy avrois émayyeAAopevot, avtot Sovaoz 
UmapxXovTes THS poopas” @ yap Ts HITHT AL, TOUT@ 
bedovAwrat. 
TOU KOgpoU Ev emiyvaoer TOU Kupiou kat 
"Inoov Xporov, ToUTOLS dé madw eparhakevres HT TOVT aL, 
yeyovev aurois Ta eoxara xelpova TOY mporor. 
21 Kpeirrov ‘yep yy aurois pn emeyvaKevar m7 odov 
ms Stkacoovvns 7 emeyvovow vmoorpeyrat €k THS 
tapadodcians aurots ayias 
22 oupBEBnxer avrois TO THS aAnOous maporpias, Kvoy 


emiotpewas emt To idcov e&epapa, Kai °V'5 Aovoapévy J: 


eis KuAtopov BopBopov. 


Il 


1 Tavrnv n8n, a yam nero as Sevrépay 


‘ 
Bynoel THY eiAuxpwvy Stavoray, 
TOV TpoetpymEevov PNMaT OY vm TOV ayloy 


m7 popntav Kat ™s TOV ATOGTOAMY UPD Ev-s. 
3 TOUTO J. 
€ aX dns : 


ToANs Tou Kuplou kat TOTNPOSs 
7 p@Tov _ywoeoKorres ore, éXNeEvVTOrTaL en 
TOV TOY nMEp@v ev EMT ALY MOVT eMMaiKrat 
kata Tas idlas EmLOupias avTOY TOPEVO- 


21. 


emtyvovow] add. es Ta omiow A 


20 ei yap dmoguyovres TO ido paras 
ToTH poss. 


evroAns a 


U piva. 
ypadpo emtoTOAnY, év ais Oueyeipw vpov ev UT o-s. 
2 ynoOnvacs. 


18. paraorytos] waraorns B’, -orntns 
Bi, padyraoryros n*. ageryeiais] aged- 
yeas Pvulg. syrr. boh.+. oAryws AB Ne 
sytr. vulg. sah. boh., ovrws 8 CKLP+. 
aaa alld N ABC, arogpuyovtas KLP 


49. rourg & B sah. boh.+ WH. Ti, 
route kat ACKLP N°. +, rovre [cat] Treg. 

20. Kuptov BK + WH. Treg., add. 
npov & ACLP+Ti. exxata] esxa B 
in fine versus. 


RS o+. 


umoctpewat BCP+, emorpepat 
oe avarauya AS. 


ex BCKLP, ato 


a oupBeBnnev ® AB, add. Se CKLP 
Re, evaAicpov BC, cvdcopa S AKLP. 

HI 2. vawr 8 ABCKLP, Nov minusc. 
al. 

4. ecxarwv N ABC’, exxarov KLP+, 
exxatp OC. ev eumarypovy S ABCP, (om. 
ev CP), om. KL. 


. 13 


~ 


a 


6 


- 11 


et 


8, 17, 20 


12 
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mevouw 4 Kal Aéyoures Ilou €oTiv 7 emayyeNia TNS 
mapouaias aurou ; ag’ 78. yap. ol mar épes exorunOnoay, 
mavra ovTas Seapéver ar apxns Kriceas. 5 AavOave 

yap avrovs TouTo OeAovras Ort ovpavol joay exmadae 

Kal yn e& vdaros Kau bv. vdaros TUVETTOTA TH TOV 
Qeot Aoyw" 6 SL ay o TOTE Koo pos vdare karaxhuobels 
aworero 7 ot d€ viv ovpavoi Kal 7 mM TO QT@s.1 
oy TeOnoavpiopevor cio mupt TH pOVMEVOL €ig¢s.63.7 
nMéepav Kploews kal dmnreias TOV aoe BOVs03.4 
avdpomar. 8 “Ev de ToUTo M1) AavOaveres UEas, 
ayannr oi, ore pia. TIHEpa. mapa Kopi ws xiAva J. 3,17, 20 
érn Kal xia. ern os pe pa pia. 9 ov Bpaddver 
Kupvos TNs emayyedias, Os Tuves Bpadurnra yyobvra, 
adAa paxpoOvpet eis UMaS, My Bovdopevos TwWas a7 O- 

re o 7 at GAAa TavTas eis peravovay Xopyo ae. 10 "H£et Ju 
dé nméepa Kupiou as Kherrys, €v 7 ob oupavol 6 
powtndov Tapehevo ovr at, oroLxeia de Kavoovpeva AvOn- 
gerat, Kal ral Kal Ta €v auTH epya eopeOnaerau. 

ele Tovroy ov mavTov Avopevov trotamods Set vmap- 

xe vas e€v ayios avacrpopais Kal evoeBeiaus 

12 rpoadoKortas kal omevdovras mY mapovo lay THS 3.0 
rov Ocou 7HEP as, be iy oupavol TUPOUpLEVOL J. 6 
AvIjrovrar kal oTotxelan Kavoovpeva THKET OL 13 Ka- 

vous O€ oupavovs Kal ynv Kownv KaTa TO érayyeApa 
avrov ToogdoKk@pmerv, ev ois Sikaoovvn KaroLKel. 3.2 


tur’), xaraxanoerat AL syrh. Ti., ravOn- 
cera: vel xaraxavOnoovrat al., apavicby- 


5. suveatwoan ACLP N°, cuvertwons 
B, -orwoa K, -orwra % WH". 


6. 82 dv] 8? dy 31. 

7. 7» avte ABP vulg. sah. boh. WH. 
Ti., tr avrov N CKL syrr. Treg. 

8. Kat xtALa ery] om. &. 

9. ets uyzas BCP boh. WH. Treg., 5: vpas 
& A vulg. sah. syrr.+Ti., ers nuas KL. 

10. nyepa BC Ti. Treg. WH., 7 nuepa 
S AKLP. «arerrys SN ABP+, KA. ev 
vuett CKL (ex 1 Th. v. 2), ot ovpavar 
ABC WH. Treg., om. ot 8 KL.Ti., add. 
pev S13. poi(ndov BCLP, pundov x AK, 
pufidor vel pnidov vel pi(ndoy al. Aven. 
cweta: &% BCP, Avénoovra: AKL. eupedn- 
cerat S BKP syr?. (Sah. ‘non invenien- 


covrat C, om. rat yn—evpednoerat vulg., 
om. evpeOnoeTat Spec., 6% punceTat corr, 
putat H. (S.R. p. 108). 

11. rovray ovy N AKL syrP. vulg. 
boh. Ti. Treg., rourwy ovrws B+WH., 
tovrwy Se ovrws CP. vuas ACKL Ne 
syrr. Ti.Treg., yuas S, om. B, [yuas] WH. 

12. rnrerar SN A » Tannoerat C, 
raxnoovra: P, corr. ex thkerat putat H. 
(S.R. p. 108). 

13. ynv kavny BCKLP WH. Treg., 
«x.y. N ATi. xara] xa: A sah.+. 7o 
enaryyeAua BCKLP syrP. WH. Treg., ra 
exayyehuara S A sah. boh. syrh, + Ti, 


14 IOYAA [20-25 


2P. 8.17 20 "Ypeis be, ayannrol, error oSopouvres éaurovs 
ap. 3.151. TH aylorary Umav Thor el, év mvevpare ayio mpoo- 
ae evxopevot, 21 éavrous ev ayany Geov THphoare 
2 Peg 1, mpoadexopevor TO éheos Tou Kupiov _mpeay Ingou 
2P.1.3,11 MploTov eEis Cony ai@viov. 22 Kai ovs pev eney- 
1P.216 XETE Staxpvopevous, 23 ous dé awtere éx Tupos 
2P.3.7 apmagovres, ous be €deaTre ev poBe, puoourtes kat 


2P. 2.18, 8 TOV aro TNS capkos égoTtA@pévov XiT@va. 


2B. 8.17525 de Te de Suvapevep puraéac pas anratarous 
IPL Kal THOM KaTevedTioY 77s do0Ens avrov a po 
@P.8.1511LOUS EV ayadrNacel, 25 wove Gep om) 7 7p t nov 
op.ais Oa ‘Inoov Xpirrov TOU Kupiov Tpev do E a meya- 
2P. 8.18 Awovyn kpdros kal efovota ™po TavTos Tov ai vos 


Kat vuv Kat els wavras Tous aiovas Opry v. 


21. tnpnoare] rnpnowpev BC. poBe C. 

22. ereyxere AC vulg. boh. arm.+, 24, upas ® BCL vulg. syrr. boh., nuas 
edeare N BC?, edcerre KLP+. Sianpivo- A syrP*., avtovs KP. amraoerous] add. 
pevous © ABC, Siaxpivopevo: KLP. kat agmaAous C. apwpous] apenmwrous A. 


23. ovs Se (1) 8 ACKLP, om. B. owlere 25. pove] add. copy KLP+. Sa IX. 
N ABC, ev poBy cwlere KLP. ovs Se (2) Tov xuptov nuwy] om. KP, es mavras] 
eAeate ev poy & AB., om. KLP., ev eis B® 


III 14-18] IETPOY B 15 


14 Ai6, ayarnr oi, TavTaL mpoadokavres omovda- J. 17, J. a 
oare aomedor Kal apo yr oe avT@ evpeOnvar €v 3.28, J. 2 
cipyyn, 15 Kat rv TOU Kupiov NOV paxpoBvplay G = J. 2, 5.3, % 
THpiav Hyyetode, Kados Kal oO ayamnros nov adedpos 
Tlavdos Kara m™y Sobcioay avT@ aodiav eypanpev 
viv, 16 ows Kal ev macaus Tais émtorodais Aadov ev 
avrTais mepi rouvrwy, év ais éorivy Ovavonta tiva, a 
ot dpadeis Kat GOT npUKTOL orpeBhovow as Kal Tas 
Aouras ypahas _Tpos Ty idiav avrov amedhevay. Ja8 

17 “Ypeis ovv, a Ly am nT o i Tpoywoakovres gd v- J. 20 
Adaoerbe iva BN a Tov abécpov Thavy Oup= J. 2%, 5.11 
amaxGévres exmeonre Tov idiov oTnpLyHov, 18 _wika- 
vere O€ Ev x aplrTe Kat Yraoer TOU _kupiou jpeay kai J. 4 
TaTHpos ‘Ingov Xpiorov. avTo 9 Oo&a Kal vovi.% 30% 
Kal eis nuépav aiavos. J. 25 


14. apwpntor] apwpor A. os CKLP. 
16. wacas ABC WH.,Treg., add. rats: 18. avgavere] aviaverbe CP. fin. aunv 
NS KLP Ti. auras] avros A. aisS AB, S ACKLP, om. B WH. Ti, [apny] Treg, 


’ NOTES ON ST. JUDE 


1, "Inoot Xpirrod Sodh0s.] The same phrase is used by St. James in 
the Inscription to his epistle, also by St. Paul in Rom. and Phil. In 
1 Pet. the phrase used is dwdécrodos "I. X., in 2 Pet. S0dA0s Kat dardoro- 
dos. It is, I think, a mistake to translate So0dA0s by the word ‘slave,’ 
the modern connotation of which is so different from that of the Greek 
word (cf. 2 Cor. 45). There is no opposition between SovAcéa and 
éXevGepia in the Christian’s willing service. It only becomes a SovAcéa 
in the opposed sense, when he ceases to love what is commanded and 
feels it as an external yoke. 

G8eddds St’ IaxdBov.] Cf. Tit. 11 dotAos @eod, dawdarodos 5¢ I. X. See 
Introduction on the Author. 

rots &v Ocs rarpl jyarnpévors Kal Incod KpiorG rernpyévors kAyrois.] On 
the readings see Introduction on the Text. For the phrase @eds 
matjyp see Hort’s note on 1 P. 1% The easier reading of some MSS., 
Hyaopevos for jyarnpévos, is probably derived from 1 Cor. 1? jyac- 
pevos é€v X.I. There is no precise parallel either for é @cd jy. 
or for Xpirrg ter. The preposition év is constantly used to express 
the relation in which believers stand to Christ : they are incorporated 
in Him as the branches in the vine, as the living stones in the 
spiritual temple, as the members in the body of which He is the head. 
Thus we find such phrases as trois év X. “I. Rom. 81, rots dvras év 
Kupfy ib. 1611, dvOpwros ev XpiorG 2 Cor. 12%, cis Xpiordv éBarric- 
Onue Gal. 327, ros dylos ev X. “I. Phil. 11, dixarwOyvae év Xpiorg Gal. 
217, dydans tis ev X.’I. 1 Tim. 14, cwrnpias ris ev X. 'I. 2 Tim. 
210, So here ‘beloved as members of Christ, reflecting back his 
glorious image’ would be a natural and easy conception, Sometimes 
the name of the Father is joined with that of the Son in sucha phrase, 
as in 1 Th. 1! TlatAos rH exxAnolg @eocadrovixewy ev Oc warpi x. 
Kupéo ’I. X., cf. 1 Joh. 416 6 @eds dyday eoriv, kal 6 pévon ev TH arydary 
ev 73 Oe pever kat 6 Oeds ev airg, Joh. 177 wa wdvres ey dow, xabers 
ot, Tarnp, ev enol, xéyh ev coi, iva kat abrot év ity dow, below ver, 25 
pdve cg cwrhpt juav 841. X. There would therefore have been no 
difficulty in the expression éy ©, II. xo. “I. X. rernpyyévass, cf. Joh, 174 
mérep Eyre, tHpysov abrods ev TG dvépati cou @ Séduxds por..."Ore juny 
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per’ abradv éyd érypovy abrovs x.7.X., also ver. 15. But itis different with 
Hyamnpevos. Lightfoot, commenting on Col. 312 ékdexrot rod @eoi, 
ayvot kal yyarnpévo., says that in the N.T. the last word ‘seems to be 
used always of the objects of God’s love,’ which he illustrates by 1 Th. 
14 ciSdres, ddeAhol Fyamypevor bd Oeod, riv éxdoyny tyav, and 2 Th. 238, 
adeAgot Hyarnuevor bro Kvpiov. Cf. 2 Cor. 13/8, Rom. 58, 1 Joh. 
49.1019, Hos. 144. B. Weiss takes it in the same way here, but 
it is difficult to see the propriety of the phrase, ‘Brethren beloved by 
God in God.’ ’Hyarypyévo is used of the objects of man’s love in 
Clem. Hom. ix. 5 rév airois yyarnpevey rods Ttapovs vaols Tysdow, and 
the cognate dyamyrot is constantly used in the same sense (as below 
ver. 3), as well as in the sense of ‘beloved of God’ (Rom. 17 éyazn- 
Tois @cob, kAnrots dyios). If, therefore, we are to retain the reading, I 
am disposed to interpret it as equivalent to ddeAdoi, ‘ beloved by us in 
the Father,’ 1.e. ‘beloved with giAadeAdéa as children of God,’ but I 
think that Hort is right in considering that év has shifted its place in 
the text. See below. : 

. The verb rypéw, used of persons, has two significations, that of 
friendly, or that of punitive keeping,—to keep safe from harm, or to 
keep in custody. An example of the former use is found in this 
epistle ver. 21 éavrots év d-ydary Ocotd rypycare, the latter in ver. 6 cis xpiow 
depois rerypyxev. The former is the sense required in this verse, but 
the force of the dative is not quite clear. Alford, Spitta, Keil, Kitihl 
take it as dat. commodi ‘kept for J. C.’ (cf. 2 Cor. 11° euavurév tyiv 
éerypyoa, Athanas I. 393 4 tiv axpdacw 7G Bacive rypeiv). This might 
also mean kept safe ‘for the sake of’ or ‘at the request of J. C.’: ef. 
Joh, 171! quoted above. The difficulty is that this seems to ignore 
any active participation by Christ in the work of preserving or defend- 
ing His Church, as shown in 2 Th. 3° muords 8é éorw 6 xvptos, bs 
orypiée tyas Kal pvddfe ds Tod kdopov. Below (ver. 24) it is said of 
the Father that He is able gvAdéa pas daraicrovs and so in Rom. 
16% we read (udvw copa Ged) 7H Suvapevy buds orypi~a. In ver. 21 the 
faithful are called upon to keep themselves in the love of God. It is 
possible, however, to take the dative as expressing the agent, cf. Nehem. 
136 dyardpevos 76 Ocg Hv, and my note on James 37 Sapydferar kai Sedd-- 
pacra tH pice TH dvOpwrivy. Others suppose the dat. to be governed 
by the év which precedes @ed, but the interposed jyarnpévors makes 
this very harsh. 

The above difficulties have led to the suspicion of a ‘ primitive error’ 
in the text, see WH in Sel. Readings, p. 106, where it is suggested that 
év should be omitted before @cg and inserted before "Incod, giving the 
sense ‘to those who have been beloved by the Father, and who have 
been kept safe in Jesus from the temptations to which others have 
succumbed.’ The prominence here given to the love of the Father is in 
accordance with the general tone of the N.T. and especially of the 
writings of St. John. Whatever reading we adopt, Jude has in mind 
the contrast with those who had not been ‘kept’ but had broken 
loose from the Christian fold: cf. 1 P. 1° rods év duvdmer @cod ppovpov- 
pevous 1a tictews els cwryplav. 


1] NOTES 19 


Dr. Chase defends the MS. reading in the following note which he 
allows me to insert :— 


Israel in the Old Testament is represented as differing from other nations in 
that Jehovah ‘loved’ him or ‘loved ’ the ‘fathers ’—Deut. 477, 105, 235, 2 Chron. 
241, 98, Is. 434, Hos. 2°3 (LXX. ; cf. Rom. 9%), Mal. 12; comp. Pss. Sol. 916 

Hence [6] aryannyévos becomes a title—or of the nature of a title—for the people : 
Deut. 324, 33° 1226, 2 Chron. 207, Ps, 288(?), Is. 51, 442, Bar. 337. 

Further, it is used in the singular of certain typical Israelites, Abraham (Dan. 
3”, Th. and LXX.), Moses (Ecclus. 45'), Samuel (Kcclus. 461%), Solomon (Neh. 13) ; 
and in particular it seems to have got a special force as a title of the Messiah 
(Robinson, Hphesians, pp. 229 ff.). Moreover in one passage of 3 Mace. (611) it is 
in the plural used of a body of Israelites as opposed to heathen—p} rots uatatois 
of paradppoves ebaoyncdtacay em ti Trav hyarnuévay cov amwaela. Hence like 
such words as d@yios, éeAextds, which also are specially applied to the Messiah, it 
hasa particular application to Israel and may be said to be in the singular a title 
of the people and of the Messiah, the typical Israelite. In the salutation to 
the Ep. the singular would have been impossible, but the plural seems to me 
quite natural to express the thought that these correspondents of St. Jude were 
now the true Israel. 

The other three passages of the New Testament in which #yarnuévo: is used I 
think confirm this view of the word. (a) In 1 Thess. 14 (eidéres, dSeAgo) Hy. xd Tod 
Gevd, thy éxAoyhy tuav) it is brought into close relation to the divine éxAoyf, the 
latter word being pre-eminently one used to express Israel’s relation to Jehovah 
(see Hort on 1 Pet. 11, 24 [Messianic use]® ). (6) 2 Thess. 2) (45. Ayarnuévor bd 
Kuplov, 871 efAaro duds 6 Oebs dm’ apxijs x.7.A.), where WH give the words as a 
quotation from Deut. 33%. Here also we have the O.T. idea of God’s choice— 
for the word eciAaro in reference to Israel, see Deut. 261% (c) Col. 3! (evitcacbe 
oby ds exdrexrol rod eos, Kyat nad Fryawnuévo). St. Paul had just said ode gu 
EAA kal *Iovdatos : then he uses of the gentile Colossians three words specially con- 
nected with Israel—éxAenrol (the same idea as in 1 and 2 Thess.), &yio1, Aryamnpévor. 
The use of fryamnpévos (and -o:) both in the O.T. and in the N.T. seems to me to 
afford very strong reasons for regarding the word as one taken over by the 
Apostles from the vocabulary of the Theocracy. For the thought, see Hort 
1 Pet., Introd. Lect., p. 7. 

I cannot help thinking that, following on these words, the words rois...’Incod 
XpicrG rernpyuévos naturally express the thought—‘ who have been kept for 
Jesus Christ,’ the reference being to these Gentiles having been reserved as a 
Aads eis wepiwolnow. Note especially the perfect participle, and compare the 
whole phrase kAnpovoulav...rernpnuevny év odpavots eis duds (1 Pet. 14£- with Hort’s 
notes). e 

Seah a reference to the Gentile character of his friends—of course in its reli- 
gious aspect—is just what we should expect from a Hebrew Apostle writing from 
Jerusalem: ef. Jas. 1! (to the Theocracy), 1 Pet. 11 (to Gentiles). 

Such a reference I find in the following verse wep! tis xowhs fuav cwrnplas— 
see my art. in Hastings’ Dict. ii. p. 805a. I was glad to find that Dr. Armitage 
Robinson adopted this interpretation in a University sermon (‘ Unity in Christ’ 

. 248: ‘**Our common salvation ”——a phrase which falls naturally from the pen 
of a Jewish Christian writing to his Gentile brethren’). 

It also appears to me most natural that, as other writers of other N.T. Epistles, 
St. Jude should in the salutation refer to the essential position of his friends. He 
begins as he would have done had no necessity been laid on him to devote 
his letter to warning them against special dangers. The reference to these begins 
with v. 30. 

For the phrase év [7g] @eg compare Ps. 438 ev 79 Og eraverOnaducda, 59 ey rg 
GeG worhoopev Sivayiv. I venture to think that the use of such an O.T. phrase, 
made definitely Christian, is very probable in St. Jude. I further compare 
Ignatius Rom. 1 éxxaAnota fryamnuevy Kal mepwricuévy ev OeAhpati ToD OeAhoavros 
7a mdvta & éorw—a parallel which gives part of the meaning. Perhaps one might 
paraphrase St. Jude—‘ who through the will and the working of God have 
attained to the being numbered among the Beloved.’ 

c 2 
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I quite agree with all that is here said on the application of jyamy- 
pévots in this passage. Jude speaks to the Christians as inheriting the 
privileges of God’s ancient people. But the use of é in the phrase 
Hyernpevois év @eG does not seem to be quite on a par with the instances 
quoted from the Psalms, where the R.V. has ‘In God have we made 
(LXX. ‘shall we make’) our boast,’ and ‘Through God we shall do 
valiantly.” The quotation from Ignatius would furnish a nearer 
parallel if it were not for the interposition of reguricpévy after jyamn- 
pevy, and the use of é OeAjpari instead of @ed. Then, are we justified 
in assuming that those addressed are Gentiles? Zahn (Hinleitung 
II. 75, 51) holds that Jude’s mission was limited to the circumcision 
(Gal. 27°, 1 Cor. 95), and this view gains support from the familiarity 
imputed to the readers not merely with the facts of O.T. history, but 
also with apocryphal books and rabbinical traditions in vv. 5-7, 9-11 
and 14. The innovators, of course, may have come from Gentile 
communities. Again, as the thought which fills the writer’s mind is 
one which has nothing to do with the difference between Jew and 
Gentile, but has reference to a new danger threatening both alike, it 
seems to me that the phrase xowwjs cwrypias will have a more living 
meaning; if it is contrasted here with the special warning required 
for the particular church to which he writes, than if we assign to it 
a meaning which, if not quite outworn, was at least of less pressing 
importance at the time. 

Anois is here the substantive of which jyarnudvors and rerypyyevors 
are predicated. We find the same use in Apoc. 17!4 (vixyoovow) of per 
abrod KAytot x. ékAexTol x. moro, in St. Paul’s epistles, as in Rom. 16 
év ois éore kal tpets, KAnrol "Iycot Xpicrod, 1 Cor. 124 xypioooper 
Xpicrov eoravpwpévov, "lovdaios pév oxdvdadrov .. . adrots d¢ rots kAyTois 

Xpiorév Ocod divayuw. The calling is sometimes specially defined, 
as in Rom. 1.1 TatAos «Ayrés dmécroAos, ib. 17 KAyrois dyios. At 
other times its nature is further explained, as in Rom. 8% fois xara 
mpdbecw Kdyrois ovow, 1 Cor. 12° Brérere tay KAjow ipav, ddeAdoi, Sr 
ov wodAot cool kata odpka...GAAG TA pwpa ToD Kdopov éFehé~aro & 
@eds, Eph. 11 cis 76 ecidévar dyads ris éorw @ éAris ris KAjoews abrod, 
tis 6 wAodros THs OdéNs THs KAypovopias abrod év Tots dytos; 2 Tim. 19 
cod rod cadcavros jas «al xadécavros kAjoe ayia, Heb. 3! xrAjoews 
éroupaviov wéroxo.. In Matt. 2214 a distinction is made between 
calling and election (woddAot ydp ciow KAyrol, sdiyor 8% éxdexrot) but 
Lightfoot (Col. 312) denies that this distinction is to be found in the 
Epistles. 

We have many examples of the divine calling in the Gospels, 
as in the case of the Apostles (Mt. 474, Mk. 12°) and in the para- 
bles of the Great Supper and the Labourers in the Vineyard. This 
idea of calling or election is derived from the O.T. See Hort’s n. on 
1 Pet. 11 "Ijocot Xpicrod éxAexrois: ‘Two great forms of election are 
spoken of in the O.T., the choosing of Israel, and the choosing of single 
Israelites, or bodies of Israelites to perform certain functions for 
Israel... It is singular that éxAexrds never stands at the beginning of 
St. Paul’s Epistles, as it does here:...his corresponding word is 
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xAyrds and he often uses xaAdw with a similar force. The calling and 
the choosing imply each other, the calling being the outward ex- 
pression of the antecedent choosing, the act by which it begins to take 
effect. Both words emphatically mark the present state of the persons 
addressed as being due to the free agency of God... In Deuteronomy 
(48°) the choosing by God is ascribed to His own love of Israel: the 
ground of it lay in Himself, not in Israel... As is the election of the 
ruler or priest within Israel for the sake of Israel, such is the election 
of Israel for the sake of the whole human race. Such also, still more 
clearly and emphatically is the election of the new Israel.’ For a 
similar use of the word ‘call’ in Isaiah, cf. ch. 4812, 431-7. The chief 
distinction between the ‘calling’ of the old and of the new dispensa- 
tion is that the former is rather expressive of dignity (‘called by the 
name of God’), the latter of invitation ; but the former appears also in 
the N.T. in such phrases as James 27 76 xaAdv dvopa TO émixdnbev éd’ 
tyas, and 1 Pet. 2° duets 8& yévos éxAcxrdv, Bactdevov lepdrevpa. . . Aads 
eis wepuroigow. The reason for St. Jude’s here characterizing the 
called as beloved and kept, is because he has in his mind others 
who had been called, but had gone astray and incurred the wrath of 
God. 

2, For the Salutation see my nofe on xaipev James 11, and Hort’s 
excellent note on 1 P. 1? xdpis... rAyOuvOein. We find édeos and 
eipjvy joined in Gal. 614, and with the addition of xdpis in 1 Tim. 
12,2 Tim. 12, 2 Joh. 3. The mercy of God is the ground of peace, 
which is perfected in the feeling of God’s love towards them. The 
verb wAnOuvOein occurs in the Salutation both of 1 Pet. and 2 Pet. 
and in Dan. 6% (in the letter of Darius) cipyvy tutv wAyOovvbetn, 
ef. 1 Thess. 3!2 Suds 58 6 xvpios tAcovdoas Kal wepiocetoas TH aydrn eis 
d\dpAovs. ’Aydary (= the love of God) occurs also in the final salutation 
of 2 Cor. 4 xdpts tr. Kuplov "Incot kal 4 dyday rod cod, and in Eph. eipyvy 
ois GSeAdols kat dydrn pera Tictews dé Oeod watpds kai Kupiou "I. X. 
Cf. 1 Joh. 3! tere rorami dydayv Séduxev jyiv 6 Tarhp iva réxva @eod 
kAnOdpev, where Westcott’s n. is ‘The divine love is infused into them, 
so that it is their own, and becomes in them the source of a divine life 
(Rom. 131°), In virtue of this gift they are inspired with a love 
which is like the love of God, and by this they truly claim the title of 
children of God as partakers in His nature, 1 Joh. 4" 1°.’ The same 
salutation is used in the letter of the Smyrnaeans (c. 156 a.p.) giving 
an account of the martyrdom of Polycarp, éAcos kal cipyvy kal dyary 
@cod warpds kal Kupiov jpav I. X. whyOvvGetn. The thought of éreos 
and dyday recurs again in ver. 21. ; 

3. ayarnrot occurs in vv. 17 and 20, also in 2 P. 3181417, 1 Pet. 
21, 412, and James. It is common in the Epistles of John and of Paul, 
sometimes with pov attached, asin 1 Cor. 10!4, Phil. 214, and is often 
joined to d8eAdoi, especially in James. The dydzy of ver. 2 leads on to 
the dyamyrof here. They are themselves dyamyrot because the love of 
God is shed abroad in their hearts. 

wacav orovdiv movoypevos.| For wacay see my n. on James 1?, and 
cf. 2 Pet. 15 orovdiv zacay rapacevéyxavres, 1 orovidow exe tpyas 
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priv woreicbo, also Isocr. Orat. v. p. 91 b waaay rHyv orovdiv rept 
tovtov roviofat, Plato, Huthyd, 304 E epi obdevds dgiwy évakiay orovdiy 
mowotvrat. Other examples in Wetstein. Jude was busy on another 
subject, when he received the news of a fresh danger to the Church, 
which he felt it his duty to meet at once. Whether he lived to carry 
out his earlier design, and whether it was of the nature of a treatise 
or of an epistle, we know not. It is noteworthy that there is a 
similar allusion in 2 P. 3! to an earlier letter now lost. Compare Barn. 
4° ToAAG 88 OdAwY ypddew ... ypdpew éorovdaca. 

kow#js swrnplas.| Cf. n. on 2 P. 11 iodripov, Tit. 14 card xowty riorw, 
Ign. Hph. 1 éwxép rod xowod évdparos Kai édridos with Lightfoot’s n., 
Jos. Ant. 10. 1.3 (Hezekiah besought Isaiah to offer sacrifice) trép 
Ths Kowns owrypias. Bede explains as follows: ‘omnium electorum 
communis est salus, fides et dilectio Christi.’ Jude puts on one side 
the address he was preparing on the main principles of Christianity 
(probably we may take vv. 20 and 21 as a sample of what this 
would have been) and turns to the special evil which was then 
threatening the church. 

dvdynny trxov ypdipat.] Cf. Luke 1418 dyw dvdykyy idety atrév, Heb. 
727, al., also Plut. Cato Mi. 24 gvdyknv Eoxev exPareiv doxnpovodcay 
tiv yvvaixa. There is a similar combination of yeddewv and ypdiyor in 
3 Joh. 13. The aor. ypdayo, contrasted with the preceding ‘pres. 
ypédew, implies that the new epistle had to be written at once and 
could not be prepared for at leisure, like the one he had previously 
contemplated. It was no welcome task: ‘necessity was laid upon 
him.’ The watchman was bound to give warning, however much the 
people might resent it (Ezek. 31719, 3369), 

érayavilertar ry dak mwapadodetoy rots aylos mliore.] ‘to contend 
for the faith,’ almost equivalent to the dydéva: wept rijs adnbelag 
in Sir, 478, see 1 Tim. 612 dywvifov tov xadov é&yava rijs wicrews, and eis 
3 Komi dywvifduevos Col. 12°, We may compare érapivew, éravaravew 
vouo Rom. 2%, Bengel connects this with the parallel phrase 
éroixodopotvres TH wiores in ver. 20 by the thought borrowed from 
Nehem. 416 foll. ‘Officium duplex, pugnare strenue pro fide contra 
hostes, et aedificare se ipsum in fide.’ It is possible (as is shown by 
the following examples) for spiritual blessings, once given, to be lost, 
unless we use every effort to maintain them. The redemption from 
Egypt was a fact, as baptism into the name of Christ is a fact, 
but, unless it is borne in mind and acted upon, the fact loses its 
efficacy. The word éray. is rare in this sense (1) : it is found in Plut. Mor. 
1075 D éraywvifépevos 6 KXedvOns ri éxrupdce. Stephanus quotes 
Maximus Schol. an Dion. Areop. p. 54 tatty rh Sdéy eraywvetrar. 
Philo (M. 2. 495) uses it in the same sense with the dative under- 
stood, éxaywviLopevos (7G diSiov etvar tov Kocpov) & Kpirddaos expiro cat 
tootTo Adyw, ib. p. 228 fin. (2) Closely connected with this sense is that 
which we find in Plut. V. 65 c. érépos éraywvifovrae rexunpios ‘lay 
stress upon other proofs.’ Aristid. réxyvy fyropiuy p. 658 (D. 
vol. ii. p. 756) xar& A€Ew yiveror Bpaxdrys, drav tis... wy emaywvilyrar 
TH Aan... drav ris pH piroriuprar mpos tiv Adéw, GNAG Kal mpds Td 
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mpdypata aroBXérn. (8) Libanius (Arg. in Androt. p. 587 Sevrepos 6 
Addwpos eraywviferas tovry TG Adyw) seems to use it in the sense of 
‘following up the argument of the previous speaker,’ Aédyw being the 
instrumental dative. So Philostr. V. Soph. i. 17 Swxe 76 rodguan 6 
“Hpwdys cat 7d py rapedbely éx’ arg cis Adyou emideréw pd’ eraywvicacbar 
oi (ut post eum ad declamandum non veniret, nec post eum dicere 
auderet), Sext. Emp. Math. iii. 327 jpxe: pev tows év todrous meparobdy Tt. 
dvrippyow, spuus d& éxaywvifdpnevor (ulterius decernentes) retpacdueba 
dddcxev, Dion. Hal. Ars Rhet. vii. 6 ‘urge those who have taken few 
prizes’ ére det wy rovrois dpxetcOar dAAG.. . eraywvicacbat Kai mpooha- 
Bev érépous. (4) ‘Fighting against,’ so translated in Plut. V. 187 
Dé Bios, dorep GOAnTHS dyabds eraywvitdpevos ta ’AvviBa, ib. 486 Kipwv 
Gomep aOrntys Sess Sv0 Kabnpynkds dywvicpata... emyywvioato tats 
vikats by L. and 8. but probably to be understood as (3) ‘followed up.’ 

TH Graf rapadoleloy rots dylois mlera.] The word ziors here is not 
used in its primary sense of a subjective feeling of trust or belief, but 
in the secondary sense of the thing believed, the Truth or the Gospel, 
as in ver. 20 below, Gal. 1% 6 Sudkwy pas wore viv ebayyedileras TH 
wiotw qv mote érdpOei, also Gal. 323, Phil. 127 cuvaOdAotvres 7H wiore Too 
edayyedlov, where see Lightfoot, Acts 67. In the same way éAis is used 
in a concrete sense for the object of hope (as in Col. 15 ry edmida riyv 
droxerevyv ipiv, 1 Tim. 11 Incot Xpicrod ris eAmidos jyav, Tit. 218 
mpoodexopevor THY pakapiav éAmida), and dBos for the object of fear, 
Rom. 133, 1 P. 314. 

draf.] Used here in its classical sense ‘once for all,’ as below v. 5, 
and in Heb. 64 rots drat dwricbévtas, ib. 97% 27, 102, 1 P. 318. This 
excludes the novelties of the libertines, cf. Gal. 19. The later sense 
‘on one occasion’ is found in 2 Cor. 11% dag édtOdoOyv, 1 Th. 238 
kai daz kat dis POcAnoapev édOeiv. 

mapafobeion.| Cf. Philo M. 1.387 morever rots drat rapadobeicn, 2 P. 
271, The Christian tradition is constantly referred to by the Fathers, 
as by Clem. Al. Str. vii. where we read of 4 dAnOys wapddoais (p. 845), 
H exxAnoiaoriny mw. (p. 890), 4 Geta zw. (p. 896), 4 wdvrwy tov droordAwy 
a. (p. 900), af rod Xpeorod, w. (p. 901), and even in the N. T. as in 1 Cor. 
11? xdOws wapédwxa tyiv ras wapaddceas xaréxere, 2 Th. 245, 1 Tim, 
69 rv capabyKny diAagov. For an account of the gradual formation 
of the Creed, see Kattenbusch Das Apostol. Symbol, 1894, M‘Giffert 
The Apostles’ Creed 1902, and especially A. E. Burn’s Introduction to 
the Creeds, ch. ii. 1899. 

trois Gylots.] Used generally of Christians who were consecrated and 
called to be holy, as in 1 Cor, 2, Phil. 11, where see Lightfoot. The 
word contains an appeal to the brethren to stand fast against the 
teaching and practice of the libertines. 

4, waparedinoay yép twes dvOpwro.] For the form, which is found in 
B and adopted by WH, Veitch cites SrexSvivo. in Hippocr. i. 601, and 
compares épinv, éppvyv. The aor. is here used with the perfect force, 
as in v. 11 éropevOyoay, etc., cf. Blass Gr. p. 199, my ed. of St. James, 
p. ccii, and Dr. Weymouth there cited. The contrary view is main- 
tained by Winer, but corrected in Moulton’s n. p. 345. The verb 
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occurs in Demades 178 ddixos rapecdivwy Adyos eis tas Tay SikacTov 
yrbpas odk é& cvvopav rhv ddjOear, Clem. Al. p. 659 drus cis rHv rio 
ainypdrov evo 4 Lirnows waperSvovoa emt tiv eiperw Tis ddnGeias 
dvadpépyy, D. Laert. ii. 142 adpaiws raperdis eis rv watpida, Plut. M. 
p. 216B rd dpyaia véuipa éxudpeva édpa, ddAa, dé raperrSudpeva. oxOypd, 
other exx, in Wetst. The noun zapefoSvois occurs in Barn. 21°, 4° 
dvriorapev iva py oxH wapeicdvow 6 pédas, Clem. Al. p. 189 éxpoopadis 
4 Tod olvov mapeiodvors. Similar compounds are zapaodépw in 2 P. 1°, 
mapacdyw in 2 P. 21, mapetcaxros in Gal. 2¢ S14 robs apeurdkrous yevd- 
adeAdous olrives maperoGAOov KaTacKomjoa THY édcvbepiav tpav, Rom. 5%, 
2 Macc. 8! maperoropevdpevor NeAnOdtus cis Tas Kdpas, 80 mapecépr, 
mopeonéumw, mapeotinro. The earliest prophecy of such seducers 
comes from the lips of Jesus Himself Mt. 71° apocéyere aro rév 
Wevdorpodyrav, ofrwes %pxovrat pos twas év evdipacr wpoBdrwy, écwbev 
d€ clot Avon dpmayes, cf. Acts 20% ® and Introduction on the Early 
Heresies. 

ties vOpwrot.] For the position of the indefinite rs see Acts 32 
kai tis dvip xwdds...€Bacrdfero, 148, 151, 17% 3, 1 Tim. 5% ray dvOpa- 
mav at duapriat mpddyAol cio: and for pleonastic dvOpwros Lk. 15* ris 
dvOpwros zxwv mpdéBara «.7.d. Mt. 79, 1812, Jn. 5°. [For rwes, hinting 
at a party who are yet well known, compare 2 Cor. 10%, Gal. 17. C. 
Compare also Gal. 2!2 zpé rod édGelv twas did "laxwBov, 2 P. 3° ds rwes 
Bpadvriira qyotvrat.| It has often a contemptuous signification. 

of wadar mpoyeypappévor els TotTo Td as ie 2 P. 23 ofs 76 Kpipa. éxrra- 
dat obx dpyet. Clem. Al. Adwmébr. in ep. Jt translates ‘homines impii 
qui olim...praedestinati erant in judicium...non ut fiant impii; sed 
exsistentes jam impii in judicium praescripti sunt.’ The word wdAa 
precludes the supposition that the 2nd ep. of Peter can be referred to.! 
The allusion is to the book of Enoch quoted in vv. 14,15. In ver. 18 
below the same warning is said to have been given by the Apostles. 
The phrase of zpoy. is in apposition to rwes dvOpwat, cf. Gal. 17 with 
Lightfoot’s n., Lk. 18 efrey S¢ mpds twas rods wemoibdras éd’ Eavrois. 
For zpoy. cf. Rom. 154 dca yap mpoeypddy cis tiv tperépav Sibacxadiay 
éypddy. Bp. Lightfoot in his note on Gal. 3! ofs xar’ dfOaApois ‘I. 
X. mpoeypddyn éoravpwpévos seems to give to the word here the same 
sense ‘placard’ which it bears there, quoting in support Demosth. 
1151 tots zpurdvas zpoypddew aire rHv Kpiow émt dio Hyépas and Plut. 
Camill. 9 rijs Sikns tpoyeypappévys : but in those passages the subject is 
the trial, here it is the person. He would, I suppose, translate ‘long 
ago advertised for this judgment.’ Perhaps it is better to take it as 
‘designated beforehand,’ sc. by Enoch, or (less probably) ‘ written 
before in God’s book of judgment,’ cf. Exod. 32%, Isa. 43 of ypadevres «is 
Lwyv, Dan. 12), and the passages quoted from Enoch below. In any case 


1 Zahn, it is true, following Schott and others, argues in favour of this refer- 
ence, holding that mda: may be equivalent to ‘lately’; and the word is of 
course very elastic in mas ; but unless the contrast makes it clear that the 
reference is to a recent past, I think we are bound to assign to the word its usual 
force, especially here, where it stands first, giving the tone as it were to what 
follows, and is further confirmed and explained by €BSopmos amd ’ASdy in ver. 14. 
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the word is intended to show that they are already doomed to punishment 
as enemies of God. As such, they are éo be shunned by the faithful, 
but not to be feared, because, dangerous as they may seem, they 
cannot alter the divine purpose. Dr. Chase compares Hort’s interesting 
note on 1 P, 28 eis nai éréOyoav. By ‘this’ Spitta understands ‘that judg- 
ment which I am now about to declare,’ 7.e., the condemnation 
contained in the word doeBeis used by some ancient writer. Zahn 
however remarks that otros usually refers to what precedes, and he 
would take rotro here (with Hofmann) as referring to vapemredinoay. 
I agree that the classical distinction between the prospective use of 
Se and roidcde, and the retrospective use of otros and ro.otros prevails 
also in the N.T., asin the rdde dyer of Apoc. 2) & 12 18 31.714 con- 
trasted with the pera tatra of Apoc. 41, 7) %, 155, 181, 191, and the 
solitary instance of roiode in 2 P. 11’ (where gwrijs rovéiode is explained 
by the following 6 vids pov ofrds éoriv), a8 contrasted with the common 
retrospective use of rovodros. Otros however may acquire a pro- 
spective use when it serves (like the Lat. is) simply as the base of a 
subsequent explanatory clause, whether introduced by the relative, as 
in Lk. 6? ofS rodro dvéyvure 6 érotnoev Aaveid ; Phil. 2° rotro ppoveire 
év ipiv 8 kat év XporH, or by a conjunction such as iva (Lk. 14%) or ér 
(Lk. 104), or ef (1 P. 219 rotro xdpis ei), or py (2 Cor. 8° crehAcpevor 
rTodro py Ts), or what approaches more nearly to the use here, by a verb 
or noun in apposition as Lk. 329 zpocéOyxev kal roiro, xarékAacey, 
ib. 12}8 rodro roujow, Kabed@, 1 Th. 4° rotrd éorw OéAnua @eod 6 éyta- 
opos tpov, Lk. 2!2 rotro ipiv onpeiov, eipjoere Bpépos, Rom. 1418 rodro 
kpivare, 76 py TWevar zpdcKoppa, 2 Cor. 2) expwa rovro, 76 py édOetv. 
None of these is quite like our text, where every reader naturally looks 
back for an explanation of rotro. I think however rapeedvyoay hardly 
satisfies the requirements of the case. It is not referred to in the 
Book of Enoch, and it is a very subordinate feature in the evil doings 
of the libertines. I should rather carry back the thought to the 
assailants of the faith implied in the zrapaxaAdv éraywviterOa: of ver. 3, 
which is then further explained by the participles in ver. 4. The 
sin itself is its own judgment (Joh. 3°), Dr. Bigg considers that rotro 
76 kpiwa is meaningless here, and can only be explained by the sup- 
position that it was hastily borrowed by Jude from 2 P. 2%, but why 
should he have added rotro, which makes the difficulty ! 

We may compare Enoch 1087 ‘ Some of them are written and inscribed 
above in heaven, in order that the angels may read them and know 
that which will befall the sinners and the spirits of the humble,’ ch. 
814 ‘blessed is the man who dies in righteousness, concerning whom 
there is no book of unrighteousness written,’ ch. 106° ‘after that 
there will be still more unrighteousness...for I know the mysteries of 
the heavenly tables, for the Lord hath showed me...and I have read 
in the heavenly tables,’ also Charles on 473 Test. Patr. Aser. 7 dvéyvuv 
év ras wAaél tov obpaviy Sre-dmeHodvres dretOyoere ard (the Messiah) cat 
doeBodvres doeByoere eis adrdv, 1b. Levi 14 eyvwv dro ypadijs "Evax ore ést 
rédos doeByoere, exit Kiptov xeipas émBadAovres ev maon Kxaxia, Apoc. 
Baruch. 241 ‘aperientur libri in quibus scripta sunt peccata omnium qui 
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peccaverint.’ Charles says the conception is variable ; in Jubilees it 
sometimes ‘implies little more than a contemporary heavenly record 
of events,’ while in Enoch and Test. xii Patriarch. ‘it wavers between 
an absolute determination and prediction, pure and simple.’ 

aocBeis.] This word may be almost said to give the keynote to the 
Epistle (cf. vv. 15, 18) as it does to the Book of Enoch. 

Thy Tot Ocod fpav xdpira perarlvres els doédyaav.] With this we may 
compare 1 P. 216 wy ds émixdAvppya exovres THs Kakias TH éAevOepiay, 
2 P. 219, edevOepiavy ewayyeAAdpevor, 316 Sucvontd Twa, & of dpabeis 
otpeBrovow mpds tiv idiav aitév dmddAcav, Rom, 31258, (If man 
is justified by free grace and not by works, then works are unnecessary) 
ab. 6145, 821, 1 Cor. 61, 1023 foll., Joh. 83236, Gal. 519 ipeis én’ édXevOepia 
€xAnOnte’ povov py tiv éhevOeptay cis ddopyyv Ty capki. For perariBévres 
see Gal. 15, for doéAyeav 2 P. 2? aodroi é£axoAdovbyjocovew airav 
tats doedyeiats, 1b. 2718, 1 P. 43, and Lightfoot on Gal. 519‘ A man 
may be dxdéOapros and hide his sin: he does not become doeAyjs until 
he shocks public decency. In classical Greek the word doéAyea 
generally signifies insolence or violence towards another...In the later 
language the prominent idea is sensuality...cp. Polyb. 37. 2 wodAH dé 
tis dcéAyera kal epi Tas gwpatixas éxfupias ait@ cuveénxodovba. Thus 
it has much the same range of meaning as v@pis.’ On the meaning of 
xdpis see Robinson Ephes. p. 221 f. The form ydpw is used elsewhere 
in the N.T., except in Acts 24°”. 

tov pdvov Seomérny Kal Kiptoy fpav “Incoty Xpurrov Gpvotpevo.] So 2 P. 
21 tov dyopdoayta aitots Scordryv dpvovpevor. On the denial of God 
and Christ see Mt. 103 gers dv dpvyjoytai pe eurpoober trav évOpdrwv, 
dpvijcopar Kaya abrov Eumpoobey tod matpds pov, tb. 267 (Peter's 
denial), 1 Joh. 2” ofrés éorw & dvrixpurros, 6 dpvodpevos tov warépa 
kal tov vidv, Tit, 11 @edv Spodoyodouw cidevat, rots S& épyous dpvotvrat, 
B8edv«roi svres Kal dreOeis kal mpds wav Epyov d&yabdv addxyuor, 1 Tim. 
58 tiv wiorw qpvnta. This denial is one of the sins noticed in the 
book of Enoch. 38? ‘When the Righteous One shall appear . . . where 
will be the dwelling of the sinners and where the resting-place of 
those who have denied the Lord of Spirits?’ ib. 41%, 45%, 467, 
4810 «They will fall and not rise again... for they have denied the 
Lord of Spirits and His Anointed.’ 

Two questions have been raised as to the meaning of the text, (1) is 
tT. povov Seordryv to be understood of the Son, (2) what is the force 
of dpveicfa.? The objection to understanding Seowdrys of our Lord 
is that in every other passage in the N.T., where Seomdérys occurs, 
except in 2 P. 2! (on which see n.), it is spoken of God the Father ; 
that, this being the case, it is difficult to understand how Christ can 
be called rév povov Seordryv.! It seems to me a forced explanation to 
say that the phrase pdvos deordrns has reference only to uther earthly 
masters. No Jew could use it in this connexion without thinking 


? It is true that the use of the word dermdéeuvor, 10 denote the kinsfolk of Jesus, 
by Julius Africanus (lived at Emmaus about 200 a.v.) ap. Euseb. H.Z. i. 7, proves 
that the word Seoxérys must have been used of our Lord at an earlier period, but 
Iam not aware of any example of this use in the Apostolic Fathers. 
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of the one Master in heaven. Again povos is elsewhere used of the 
Father only, as in Joh. 5“ ry Segav tHv mapa rod pdvov @eod ob 
Cyteire, 173 va ywaoxwoiv oe Tov podvov dAyOuwiv Oedv, Rom. 1627 pdve 
cop Ded Sd Iyood Xpiotod, 1 Tim. 117 7G Bacwret tov aidvev . . 
pove Ged Ty x. Sdéa, 1b. 61% 16 6 paxdpios K. pdvos Suvdorys, 6 
pdvos exov abavaciay, and by Jude himself, below 25 por @eG owrijpr 
qpov 8. 71. X., rod xupiov #yav ddéa. Wetst. quotes several passages in 
which Josephus speaks of God as 6 povos Seamorys. On the other hand 
the phrase, so taken, seems to contradict the general rule that, where 
two nouns, denoting attributes, are joined by xaé, if the article is pré- 
fixed to the first noun only, the second noun will then be an attribute 
of the same subject. In the present case however the second noun 
(képtov) belongs to the class of words which may stand without the 
article, see Winer pp. 147-163. A similar doubtful case is found in 
Tit. 213 zpocdexdpevor THY paxapiay éArida Kal emipdveav TAS 8dEys Tod 
peyddov @eod kai cwrhpos Hav X. 1. 3s wey Eavtov irép Huav iva Avtpa- 
oytat yas, where also I should take rod peya\ov @eod to refer to the 
Father. Other examples of the same kind are Eph. 5° otk égyea 
KAnpovopiay év, 7H Bactre’a rod Xpicrod Kal @eod (where Alf. notes 
‘We cannot safely say here that the same Person is intended by 
X. «x. @cod merely on account of the omission of the art. ; for (1) any 
introduction of such a predication regarding Christ would here be 
manifestly out of place, (2) @eds is so frequently ,anarthrous that it 
is not safe to ground any such inference on its use here’), 2 Th, 11? 
Srus évdokacOy 76 dvopa TOO Kupiov Hpav "Inoov év tyiv Kal ipets ev abt 
Kata THV xdpw Tod Ocod iudv Kai xupfov "Iycot Xpicrov; 1 Tim. 5% 
(cf. 2 Tim. 41) Scapapripopar évisrtov rod @eod xal Xpiorod Iycod kai 
tav éxdextav ayyéAwv, which Chrysostom explains pdprupa Kad Tov 
@cév Kai rov vidv adrod ; 2 P. 11 év dixaootvy Tod Mcod judy Kal owrjpos 
Incod Xpicrotd, where see n. On this use of the article see Green’s 
Gr. of N.T. pp. 205-219. Rampf compares Eus. H.£. vii. 30 (the 
charge brought against Paul of Samosata) rod cai tov @edv rov éavrod 
xat Kidpiov dpvovjevov. The denial of the only Master and Our Lord 
J. C. may be implicit, shown by their conduct, though not asserted in 
word, as in Tit. 116; but it is more naturally taken as explicit, as in 
1 Joh. 222, where Westcott notes that a common gnostic theory was 
that ‘the Aeon Christ ” descended upon the man Jesus at His baptism 
and left Him before His passion. Those who held such a doctrine 
denied ... the union of the divine and human in one Person... and 
this denial involves the loss of the Father, not only because the ideas 
of sonship and fatherhood are correlative, but because ... it is only in 
the Son that we have the [full] revelation of God as Father.’ The phrase 
rov pdvov Seordrnv might also refer to the heresy attributed to Cerinthus 
by Hippolytus (Haer. vii. 33, x. 21) odx tré 10d mpwrov Geod Tov Kéopov 
yeyovevas HO2Anoev GAN’ bd Suvdpeds twos dyyeAcys, and Irenaeus (Haer. 
i. 26). See Introduction on Early Heresies. 

5, tropvijra: 8 ips Bothopat, lidras ipds mévea.]1 Cf 2 P. 122 865 


1 On the readings see Introduction. 
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pedAAjow tds det tropypyyoxe xatrep eiddras, ib. 118 dceyeipev ipas 
ev Sropyjcet, tb. 3! Seyeipw tpav ev tropvjoe ti eidikpwh Sidvo.y, 
Rom. 1514 rémevopar 8 dre Kai abrol peorol éore dyabwovvys, TerAnpupévor 
maans THs yvaoews .. . TOAUNpoTepus Oe eypaya tyiv dd pépous ws érava- 
pyvioxov ipas. The word ciSdras justifies ixoprjoa:: they only need to 
be reminded of truths already known, so that it is unnecessary to write at 
length. The repeated Suds contrasts the readers with the libertines of 
the former verse. The words in themselves might be taken ironically of 
persons professing (like the Corinthians) to ‘know all things,’ but the 
broad distinction maintained throughout the epistle between tpeis 
and oro. (the Libertines) forbids such an interpretation. If we 
read dma wévra with some MSS., it suggests something of anxiety 
and upbraiding, which may be compared with the tone of St. Paul 
in writing to the Galatians. See, however, the following note for 
the position of dwaf Instead of wzdvra some MSS. have roitro. 
The former finds some support in Enoch 1? ‘I heard every thing from 
the angels,’ 252 ‘I should like to know about every thing,’ Secrets of 
En, 401: 2 «T know all things from the lips of the Lord...I know all 
things and have written all things in the books,’ 612 (quoted by Chase 
in D. of the Bib.). It should probably be understood of all that follows, 
including the historical allusions, implying that those addressed were 
familiar not only with the O.T, but with rabbinical traditions, so Estius 
‘omnia de quibus volo vos commonere.’! Bede’s note is ‘ omnia videlicet 
arcana fidei scientes et non opus habentes recentia quasi sanctiora a 
novis audire magistris.’ In what follows he takes dzag with odoas, ‘ ita 
clamantes ad se de afflictione Aegyptiae primo salvavit humiles, ut 
secundo murmurantes contra se in eremo prosterneret superbos . . 
Meminerimus illum sic per aquas baptismi salvare credentes, ut etiam 
post baptismum humilem in nobis requirat vitam.’ 

drt Kipwos, darak Aadv ek yijs Alytarrov céoas, Tb Sebrepov [rots] pi} murreboavras 
aréhere.] For text see Introduction on Readings. Clement in his 
Adumbrationes gives the paraphrase ‘Quoniam Dominus Deus semel 
populum de terra Aegypti liberans deinceps eos qui non crediderunt 
perdidit’ and then to obviate a possible misconstruction of the last 
word, adds characteristically ‘ut eos videlicet per supplicium erudiret. 
In praesenti quippe tempore puniti sunt et perierunt, propter eos qui 
salvantur, donec convertantur ad Dominum.’ Justin (Dial. 120) 
speaking of the prophecy in Gen, 491, says that it does not refer to 
Judah, but to Jesus rév xal rots rarépas tpav e& Aiyirrov éfayayédvra, 
but the use of the personal name Jesus in such a connexion has no 
parallel in the N. T., though the official name Christ occurs with 
a similar reference in 1 Cor. 10"%, Heb. 117°, Clem, Al. p. 133 
says (of Exod. 237°) 6 pvorixds éxelvos dyyeAos 'Inocots. The reading 


1 Dr. Bigg points out that the facts which Jude expects his readers to remember, 
viz. the instances of judgment which follow, were less likely to be remembered than 
the admonitions to prepare for the Coming Kingdom which precede 2 P. 1)?, and 
he argues that hla proves clumsy borrowing on the part of the former; but the 
provocation in the Wilderness and the destruction of Sodom were among the most 
familiar lessons of the O.T. 
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Ingots is recognized by Jerome (Jovin. 1. 12) but explained by 
him of Joshua. With this we may compare Sir. 461 foll. xpataids év 
moAguw 'Incods Navi...ds éyévero kata Td dvoua abrod péyas emi cw- 
Typig. ekAexrGv atrod, Justin Dial. 75, where reference is made to Exod. 
23% 21 «Behold I send my angel before thee, to keep thee in the 
way and to bring thee into the place which I have prepared. Beware 
of him and obey his voice ; for he will not pardon your transgression, 
for my name is in him.’ Justin’s comment is tis ody cis rv viv 
ciojyaye.tovs marépas jpav ; 7dy ore vorjoare Ste 6 ev 7G dvdpare TovTH 
érovopacbeis Incots, xporepov Adais Kadovpevos (see Numb. 1315), 2b. 
106, 132, Clem. Al. 134, Lactant. Znst. 4. 17 Christi figuram gerebat 
ille Jesus ; qui cum primum Auses vocaretur, Moyses futura praesen- 
tiens jussit eum Jesum vocari; other reff. in Pearson (Art. 2. p. 75, 
ed. Chevallier). It is difficult however to see how Joshua can be said. 
either to have saved the people from Egypt or to have destroyed the 
disbelievers. Moses was the divine instrument in the former case, and 
we are only told of one, Achan, whom Joshua put to death, and that, 
not for disbelief, but for disobedience. Again Joshua had nothing 
to do with the punishment of the angels (v. 6). The punishment of 
murmurers and unbelievers is always ascribed to God, as in Numbers 
1411 12, Pss. 78, 95, 106, Sir. 16719, Heb. 31619, and 1 Cor. 10219, 

+b Seirepov has given rise to much discussion. If we place drat 
before Aadv with Sin., or before é ys with Clem. Al. p. 280 (6 @eds 
drag é« yns Aiyvarov hasv cdcas, 76 Sevrepov...dawdeoev), we might then 
regard it as contrasting the preceding saving with the following 
destruction. I think Ewald is right in connecting dag with this 
later clause rather than with eiddras, as it agrees better with the 
drag of ver. 3, and intensifies the warning. The deliverance from Egypt 
was the creation of a people once for all, but yet it was followed by 
the destruction of the unbelieving portion of the people, z.e. by all 
but Caleb and Joshua (Num. 142787), So in 1 Cor. 10 we have the 
privileges of Israel allowed, and yet all was in vain because of their 
unbelief. There seems less force in the connexion of dra& with «iddras : 
76yn would have been more suitable. For the opposition to 76 devrepov 
cf. Heb. 978 6 Xpiorés dak rpocevexGels eis Td woAAGY dveveyxely duaptias 
éx Sevrépov xwpis duaptias 6pOyoerai, Theoph. Autol. ii. 26 iva 7d wev dak 
q wemAynpwpevov Gre eréOn, 7d Se Sevrepov weAdAy wANpodoOat pers. THY... 
xpiow, Liban. ap. Wetst. éuot 8& daa dpxel yéAwra ddAciv, Sevrepoy 
8 obkéru. 

T am inclined to think that the article before 4 is an intrusion, as 
it seems to be before éy in ver. 12, Omitting it, we can take Sevrepov 
with py micrevoayras, getting the sense: ‘In the Ist case of unbelief 
(in Egypt)! salvation followed; in the 2nd (in the wilderness) 
destruction,’ lit. ‘when they, a second time, failed to believe, He 
destroyed them.’ If this was the original reading, it is easy to under- 
stand the insertion of sods as facilitating the plural construction after 
adv. We may compare the solemn utterance in Heb. 10" éxovoiws 


1 Cf. Exod. 2", 41, 571, 69, 1411/12, 
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dpaptavevrwy nuav pera TO AaBelv ry éexiyvwow THs GAyOelas odK Ere epi 
dpaptidv daoXetrerat Ovoia, and the belief, apparently based upon it, in 
the early Church as to sin after baptism, cf. Herm. Mand. iv. 3, Vis. ii. 1, 
Clem. Al. Str. ii. p. 459 rov ody ciAnddra tiv ddeow Tov dpapri@y odk ert 
Guaptave xpy. ext yap Ty TpwTy Kal povy peravoig, TY dpapTiay atry av 
ein...@uxev ody GAAnV ere Tols Kav TH TioTeL Tepi@eTToKdce Tt TAnUpEAH- 
fart, ToAvéAcos dv, perdvotay Sevrépav. Hence sprang the custom of post- 
poning baptism till the approach of death. For the emphatic Sdevrepov 
compare Sis drofavovra in ver. 12, also 2 P. 19, 22972, Heb. 6£8, Tit, 31° 
aiperixoy dvOpwrov pera piav kal Sevrépay vovdeciav rapairod. 

Others join 7d Sevrepov with cadcas, some supposing a reference to 
the saving from famine in the wilderness, others to the Salvation 
wrought by Christ. This last seems to be the view taken by Zahn, 
who understands owoas adv metaphorically of the new Israel and 
reads Incots, maintaining that Jesus may be called the destroyer of 
Jerusalem, because He prophesied its destruction and spoke of His 
word as that which should judge men at the last day (Joh. 12). He 
considers that, if the saving and destruction are to be understood of 
the Exodus of old, it is difficult to account for its being placed before 
the Fall of the Angels. But why may not Jude have followed the 
warning derived from O.T. history in 1 Cor. 10, and then have be- 
thought himself of the warning derived from the story of the Watchers 
in Enoch? Some again imagine allusion to be made to a second 
destruction, such as the carrying away captive, or even the fall of 
Jerusalem under Titus. I do not think we can make 76 8etrepov 
simply equivalent to torepov, as is done by many interpreters, In 
Nonnus Dionys. 46. 189 xai rére piv Aime AVoTa voorgados Arovicov, 
kal mpotépas dpévas éeoxe TO Sevrepov it is nearly ‘again.’ For the 
combination cwcas—drodecey B. Weiss compares James 4!? cfs orw— 
6 duvduevos cacao Kal droddoat. 

6. ayyéadous Te Tots pa] THPHTAVTAs Thy éauTdv apxijy...els kplow...rertipyKer. | 
Cf. Clem. Al. Adumbr. ‘ Angelos qui non servaverunt proprium princi- 
patum, scilicet quem acceperunt secundum profectum.’ This of course 
supplies an even more striking instance of the possibility of falling 
away from grace, cf. Bede ‘Qui angelis peccantibus non pepercit, nec 
hominibus parcet superbientibus, sed et hos quoque cum suum princi- 
patum non servaverint, quo per gratiam adoptionis filii Dei effecti sunt, 
sed reliquerint suum domicilium, id est, Ecclesiae unitatem...dam- 
nabit.’ On the Fall of the Angels see Introduction and the parallel 
passages in 2 P. 24, and in Enoch, chapters 6-10. 

dpxfv.] Used of office and dignity, as in Gen. 402! of the chief 
butler: here perhaps of the office of Watcher, though Spitta takes it 
more generally of the sovereignty belonging to their abode in heaven = 
tov dvw kdjpov in Clem. Al. 650 P. The term dpyy is used of the evil 
angels themselves in Eph. 6%. Cf. Enoch 124, of the Watchers 
(angels) who have abandoned the high heaven and the holy 
eternal place and defiled themselves with women, ib. 153, Philo says 
of the fallen angels (M. 1, p. 268) xadév yu) AurotaxtRoa pey THs Tod 
cot ragews, ev 7 Tods TeTaypevous TdvTas dpioTevew dvdyKy, adromodjcat 
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Se xpos THY avavdpov Hdovyv. So Just. M. Apol. ii. 5 of &  dyyedor wapa- 
Bavres ryv8e thy Taéw yovaixay pigeow ArtyOyoay with Otto's n. 

arodurévras 7d tBvov otknrhpiov.] Cf. 2 Cor. 52 76 oik. 76 é& odpavod, and 
the quotation from Enoch in the last n. [For oixyrjpiov cf. Enoch 157 
(the message of Enoch to the Watchers) ‘the spiritual have their 
dwelling in heaven’... xaroixyots aitav eora: émt tis yas. C.] 

as kplow peydAns tdpas Serpois diBlors dnd Lécov rerfpykev.] Cf. 2 P. 24 
ceipois Lomov taptapdoas, tb. 2° ddixous cis Hucpay Kpioews Kodalopevous 
tnpetv, ib. 37 rypovpevor cis Hucpav Kpicews...7av doeBdv dvOpazev, Joel 23! 
6 HAtos petactpadyoetat cis oKdTos...mpiv ehOciv THY Hyepav Kupiov tiv 
peydAnv kal éxipavy, Apoc. 617 AAOev H Hepa peyddAn THs Spyis adrod, 
1b. 164 cuvayayeiv airots cis Tov méAcuov ris peydAns Hpepas TOD Mcod 
Tou mavtoxpdtopos. Enoch 105 émixdAvpov aird (Azazel) oxdros, Kai 
oikyodtw exe cis Tov aidva, 10!2 Syoov adrods...mexpr Hucpas Kpicews 
airav, 1b. 22 (Gr. in Charles’ App. C) péxpe ris meydAns tucpas ris 
xpioews, 1b. 546, note on xlv. 1. So ypépa rod xupiov 1 Cor. 18, 2 P. 310 
al., éxelvn  juépa 2 Th. 12% On deopots see En. 54%5 ‘IT saw how they 
made iron chains of immeasurable weight, and I asked for whom they 
were prepared, and he said unto me ‘These are prepared for the hosts 
of Azazel.”’ Cf. décpioe oxdrous (Wisd. 17?) of the plague of darkness. 

For the use of the acc. after izd to express ‘rest under,’ 
instead of the earlier dat. or gen. cf. Joh. 1% dvra iad rHv ouxqv, 
Jannaris Gr. § 1698°, Schmid Attic. iv. p. 467 f£. 

éi8ious.] The chains are called ‘ everlasting,’ but they are only used 
for a temporary purpose, to keep them for the final judgment. It 
seems to be here synonymous with aidvos in ver. 7. So too in the 
only other passages in which it occurs in the Bible, Wisdom 726 
ératyacpd éort dwrds didiov, and Rom, 17 % didtos adrod Svvayus Kai 
Oadrns. After fédov Clem. Al. p. 280 adds dypiwv dyyéAwr, a variant of 
which is found also in Lucif. 28 sanctorum angelorum, Speculum, 
p. 50 (Belsheim, 1899). Cf. Deissmann, Bible Studies, p. 363 n. 

7, ds Té8opa kat Tépoppa cal ai wepl airas médes.] The 3rd example of 
divine judgment differs from the two others, as it tells only of the 
punishment, not of the fall from grace. Hence the difference of con- 
nexion dyyéAous re...d5 Sddoua, Ch 2 P. 2% wédres Soddpwv kat 
Topudppas xaractpody katéxpwev. The destruction was not limited to 
these two cities, but extended to all the neighbouring country (Gen. 
19%, called TevrdzroAts in Wisd. 10), including the towns of Admah and 
Zeboim (Deut. 2973, Hos. 118). Zoar was spared at the request of 
Lot. 

roy Spoioy tpdrov rotrows exmopvetoacat.| For the adverbial acc., which 
repeats the preceding ds=sicut (Clem. Adwmbr.), cf. Mt. 23°" dv rpdarov 
émowdye dpvis Ta voooia, 2 Macc. 15° dv rpdzov ofvos...dmoreAci, otrw 
cat, Luc. Catapl. 6 reOvaow tov duotov tpdrov. ‘Like them,’ i.e. the 
fallen angels. The two judgments are similarly joined in Test. Wepht. 3 
ph yevyobe Gs Bddopa, Aris evpAdake rdéw picews abrijs. “Opoiws 8 kat 
ot 'Eypiyyyopes evnAAagay Tagv picews adtv, os katypdcato Kupios, 3 Mace. 
945, Others understand rovrois of the libertines who are subse- 
quently referred to as ofro (vv. 8, 10, 12, 16, 19); but the beginning 
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of ver. 8 (yévro. kat obrox) seems to distinguish between them and the 
preceding. The verb éxz. occurs in Gen. 38% of Tamar, Exod. 341° 16 
i elpae éxropvevowow éricw trav Gedy aivav, Lev. 177, Hos. 412, Ezek. 
28, 88 

ameMotcas drlow capkds érépas,] In the case of the angels the for- 
bidden flesh (lit. ‘other than that appointed by God’) refers to the 
intercourse with women; in the case of Sodom to the departure from 
the natural use (Rom. 17), what Philo calls dyduovs kal éxbéopovs 
pikes (de Gig. M 1, p. 267), cf. Exod. 30° od« dvoices Ovpuiapa erepov. 
For the post-classical phrase cf. 2 P. 2° rots dricw capkés év emOupia 
pLacpod Topevopevous, Deut. 43 éxopevOn dricw Becddeywp, Jer. 273, 

mpdkavrar Betypa, rupds aiwvlov S{knv iméxovrat.] Cf. Enoch 671? ‘ this 
judgment wherewith the angels are judged is a testimony for the kings 
and the mighty,’ 2 P. 2° tadderypa pedAAcvrwv doeBéow refers, 1 Cor. 
10% 1! riot éyevovro, Heb. 41! va wy ev 76 abt@ Tis Srodetypare Téoy THS 
daebeias, 3 Macc. 25 ob rods trepnpaviavy épyalouévovs Zodopiras... 
mupt Oeiw KarépAcéas, wapdderypa Tois érvywopévors xataoryoas, Clem. 
Al. p. 260 Sciyyd cor rovrwv of dyye\o, rod @eov +d KdAdos 
darodeAourdres Sua KéAAOS papawvdpuevoy, Ael. V.H. vi. 12 fin. hv Setypa 
ov TO Tvxdv Tos dvOpséros cis Tuppocivyy 4% Tov Atovuciov é« Tay 
mydixovTwv eis oUTw tamewd peraBory. The present aspect of the 
Lacus Asphaltites was a conspicuous image of the lake of fire and 
brimstone prepared for Satan and his followers, Apoc. 192°, 2019, 218, 
It is questioned whether zrupés is governed by Setyyoa or Sikyv. If 
by &écyv, then the burning of Sodom is itself spoken of as still 
going on (eternal), and this is in accordance with Jewish belief 
as recorded in Wisd. 107 (adp MWevrardAcws) fs ére papripuov ris 
movnpias Kxamvilopévn Kxabéornxe xépoos, Philo (De Abr..M. 2. 21) 
peéxpe viv Kalerat. TO yap Kepatviov Tip Kota oBevvipevov 4 véperat 
h evrigdera. iors 8& cadeotdry Ta Spwpeva, ToD yap ovpPeByxdros 
adbous onpetdv eorw 6 Te dvadiwWduevos det Karves Kai § pweradAevovat GOeiov, 
ib. V. Moys. M. 2, p. 143. Some disallow this sense of aidvios and 
think it can only be used of hell-fire, as in 4 Macc. 12!2 (the words 
of the martyr contrasting the fires of present torture with the eternal 
flames awaiting the persecutor) ramseverai oe 4 Oeia diky muxvorépw Kat 
aiwviy mupi, Kal Bdoavor cis GAov tov aidva odk dvycovoi oe. For an 
examination of the word see Jukes Restitution of All Things, p. 67 n. 
and ef. Jer, 23° 40, Ezek. 165% 5 (on the restoration of Sodom), 47112 
(a prophecy of the removal of the curse of the Dead Sea and its 
borders), Enoch. 10° and 12, where the cis aidva of the former verse is 
equivalent to 70 generations in the latter, also ver. 10 where fw} aidvios 
is reckoned at 500 years. As the meaning of Sciyya is made clear by 
the following participial clause, it seems unnecessary to take it with 
mvpés in the sense of ‘an example or type of eternal fire,’ which 
would escape the difficulty connected with aiwviov, but leaves Sikyv 
tréxovoat (for which cf. Xen. Mem. ii. 1, 8, 2, Macc. iv. 48) a 
somewhat otiose appendage. In the book of Enoch (674 foll.) the 
angels who sinned are said to be imprisoned in a burning valley 
(Hinnom, ch. 27) in which there was a great swelling of waters, accom- 
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panied by a smell of sulphur ; and ‘that valley of the angels burned 
continually under the earth.’ Charles notes on this that ‘the Gehenna 
valley here includes the adjacent country down to the Dead Sea. A 
subterranean fire was believed to exist under the Gehenna valley.’ 

8. dpolws pévror kal ofro.] Notwithstanding these warnings the liber- 
tines go on in similar courses. 

eurrvialdpevor cdpxa piacvovew.] Clement’s paraphrase in his Adum- 
brationes is ‘qui somniant imaginatione sua libidines...bonum esse 
putantes non illud quod vere bonum est.’ He also explains the word 
in Str. iii. 11, od (so Hort, in the margin of his copy, corrects 6 of 
MS.) yap trap tH dAnOeta émBdddAovow. Cf. parallel in 2 P, 21013, 
1 Th. 58, Rom. 131412, Ps, 73%, 1261. Can there be any reference to 
the blindness with which the men of Sodom were smitten? The verb 
is used in Acts 2!’ (a quotation from Joel 228) of mpecBvrepor ipav 
évurvios évurvacOyoovrat of those that see visions, and so Spitta, 
holding that Jude copied from 2 P., would render it here, prefixing 
the article to make it correspond with the pevSorpodfra: and wevdod- 
ddoxado. of 2 P. 21. Those who take the opposite view (viz. that 2 P. 
was copied from Jude) will see nothing to justify the article. Moffatt 
(Hist. N.T.) translates ‘these men of sensual imagination,’ but in the 
introduction to the epistle (p. 589) regards it as implying a ‘claim to 
possess visions.’ The word is used by Isaiah 56!° in connexion with 
the words otx éyvwaay, odk eiddres (see ver. 10 below), évummafdpevor 
Koitny pidodvres vuotaéat, Which Delitsch explains ‘instead of watching 
and praying to see divine revelations for the benefit of the people, they 
are lovers of ease, talkers in their sleep,’ cf. ib. 291°, Jer. 232532 where 
lying dreams are contrasted with the word of the Lord, ib. 279 (LXX. 
34°) wy dxovere Tay Wevdorpodytav ipav... Kal tov évuTviaLopevor dyiv 
(‘nor to your dreamers’) xat rdv oiovcpdtov tuav, Deut. 13% > rpodyrys 
} evurvialopuevos. Compare Gen. 2812, 415. 

Bengel’s explanation ‘Hominum mere naturalium indoles graphice 
admodum descripta est. Somnians multa videre, audire, etc. sibi 
videtur,’ appears to agree with Clement’s paraphrase. So Chase ‘they 
live in an unreal world of their own inflated imaginations,’ comparing 
the conjectural reading of Col. 218 dépa xeveuBaretwy. This accords 
with ver. 10: in their delusion and their blindness they take the real 
for the unreal, and the unreal for the real. The verb is used both in 
the active and middle by Aristotle, Somn. 1. 1 wérepov cupBaiver det 
Tots KaGevdovow évurvidleiv, GAN’ od pvnpovetovow ; Probl. 30. 14. 2 of ev 
TO kabevdew evuraldpevor iatapevns tis Siavoias, kat Kal’ doov jpepet, 
éveipitrovow, cf. Artem. Oneir. 1. 1. Some interpret of polluting 
dreams (cf. Lev. 15); but the word évurviafduevor is evidently intended 
to have a larger scope, covering not merely puaivovow but dberotow 
and BAaodypotow. We must also interpret praivw here by the dcéAyetav 
of v. 4, the éxzopvetoacat and capkés érépas of v. 7. This wide sense 
appears in Tit. 14 rots peusacpévorg obdév Kabapdv, GAAG peuiavTar 
abrav kal 6 vovs cat 4 cvveidnots. The heretics condemned by St. Paul 
for forbidding marriage (1 Tim. 4%) regarded it as piacpds capkds. 

kupidryra St aderotowv, Sdfas 8 Plardnpodow.| On first reading one is 
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inclined to take the words xupidrys and 8déa: simply as abstractions. 
The result of indulgence in degrading lusts is the loss of reverence, the 
inability to recognize true greatness and due degrees of honour. This 
would agree with the description of the libertines as sharing in the 
avrivoyia of Korah, as xipata aypia Oadrdoons, a8 yoyyvorai uttering 
hard speeches against God. When we examine however the use of 
the word xvpidrys and the patristic comments, and when we consider 
the reference to the archangel’s behaviour towards Satan, and the 
further explanation in ver. 10, where the odpxa of ver. 8 is repre- 
sented by dca gvotxds éxiorayrac and the phrase xupidryta dberodow, 
ddfas 6& BrAardypoiow by dca otk oidacw BAacdypotory, we seem to 
require a more pointed and definite meaning, not simply ‘majesty,’ 
but ‘the divine majesty,’ not simply ‘dignities,’ but ‘the angelic 
orders.” Cf. 2 P. 21° Eph. 12! (having raised him from the dead 
and set him on his right hand) trepdvw mdons dpxns Kal eovoias 
kal Suvdjews Kal xuptorytos, Col. 116 é&v airG extichy 7a mdvta év 
Tots otpavois Kal éxl ras ys, TA Gpard Kal ra ddpara, etre Opdvor ire 
Kupiorytes eite dapxat «ire efovotat, where Lightfoot says ‘St. Paul 
does not profess to describe objective realities but contents himself 
with repeating subjective opinions... His language shows the 
same spirit of impatience with this elaborate angelology, as in 
ii, 18.’ ‘There can be little doubt that the primary reference is to 
the orders of the celestial hierarchy conceived by these gnostic 
Judaizers’ (see my n. on Clem. Sér. vii. 9, p. 833). Lightfoot how- 
ever considers that the words are intended to be taken in their widest 
sense, including bad and good angels, as well as earthly dignities. In our 
text it would seem that the word should be understood as expressing the 
attribute of the true xvpios, cf. Didache 4. 1 (honour him who speaks the 
word of God) as kupiov, dev yap 7% Kupidtys AaActrat, éxel KUpids eat, 
Herm. Sim. v. 6. 1 eis SovAouv tpdaov od Keira 6 vids Tov @eod, ddA’ eis 
éfovolav peydAnv Keira kal Kupiotyta. ase, on Leo Diaconus v. 3, 
p. 449, has the note ‘xvpidrys vocatur dignitas Servatoris, qua est 
Dominus et noster et rerum creatarum omnium’ and cites among other 
exx. Chrys. Hom. in Matt. lxxi. p. 696, ‘the prophet bears witness 
to ri Kvupidtyta of Christ cal 76 dpdtimov 7d mpos Tov watepa,’ Greg. 
Nyss. c. Hunom. vi. p. 180 © # xupidtys otxi odcias dvoua aAd’ e€ovoias 
ori. It was also used as a complimentary address, 7 o7 kupidtys ‘your 
lordship.’ The verb deréw has God or Christ for its object in Lk. 1014, 
Joh, 124, 1 Th. 48, etc. We have then to consider how it can be said 
that the libertines (otro) ‘despise authority’ in like manner to the 
above mentioned offenders. For the former we may refer to ver. 4 
kupiov ypav dpvovpevor, for the latter to the contempt shown by the 
Israelites towards the commandments of God. [This is not inconsistent 
with the statement in ver. 5 that the unbelieving were destroyed, for the 
neglect of God proceeded from unbelief.] So the desertion of their 
appointed station and abode by the angels showed their disregard for 
the divine ordinance, and the behaviour of the men of Sodom combined 
with the vilest lusts an impious irreverence towards God’s representa- 
tives, the angels (Gen. 195), Cf. Joseph, Ant. i. 11. 2 ets dvOpdrous Roary 
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tBprorai cal mpos 76 Oeiov doeBets, and Test. Aser 7, where the sin of 
Sodom is expressly stated to have been their behaviour towards the 
angels, py yiverOe &s Bddoua ris Hyvoyoe Tos dyyéAovs Kvupiov xat 
drwXeTo Ews aldvos. 

SdEas Si PAacdnypotow.] Cf. 2 P. 21° roduyral abfadeis Sdéas ob Tpé- 
povow Brardyuodvres. The only other passage in the N.T. in which 
the pl. occurs is 1 P. 114, where the sense is different. Dr. Bigg 
compares Exod. 15! ris duos cor ev Oeois, Kupie; ris dpoids oor; 
Sedogacpevos ev ayiows, Oavpacros év dd€ats. Clement’s interpre- 
tation of this and the preceding clause is as follows (Adumbr. 
1008) ‘dominationem spernunt, hoc est solum dominum qui vere 
dominus noster est, Jesus Christus... majestatem blasphemant, hoc 
est angelos.’ The word dd&a inthe singular is used for the Shekinah, 
see my n. on James 21. This suggests that Clement may be right in 
supposing the plural to be used for the angels, who are, as it were, 
separate rays of that glory. Compare Philo’s use of the name Adyor 
for the angels as contrasted with the divine Adyos. In Philo Monarch. 
2 p. 218 the divine dd€a is said to consist of the host of angels, ddégav dé 
ony evar vopilw tas o€ Sopudopotaas Suvdpes. See Test. Jud, 25 Kupios 
eiddynoe Tov Acvi, 6 dyyedos TOD tpoodmov ue, ai Suvdwers THs Sdgys Tov 
Xupewv, also Luke 926, where it is said that ‘the Son of Man will come 
in His own glory and in the glory of the Father and of the holy 
angels.’1 Ewald, Hist. Isr. tr. vol. viii. p. 142, explains 4 xvpidrys of the 
true Deity, whom they practically deny by their dual God ; ai ddéa: are 
the angels, whom they blaspheme by supposing that they had created 
the world in opposition to the will of the true God, whereas Michael 
himself submitted everything to Him. This last clause would then be 
an appendage to the preceding, with special reference to the case of 
the Sodomites (cf. Joh. 132°), There may also be some allusion to the 
teaching or practice of the libertines. If we compare the mysterious 
reference in 1 Cor. 11! 84 rotro decide 7 yuvy eéovolav exew emi tis 
cepadas Sia robs dyyéAous, which is explained by Tertullian (De Virg. 
Vel. 7) as spoken of the fallen angels mentioned by Jude, ‘propter 
angelos, scilicet quos legimus a Deo et caelo excidisse ob concupiscen- 
tiam feminarum’ we might suppose the BAacdypia, of which the liber- 
tines were guilty, to consist in a denial or non-recognition of the 
presence of good angels in their worship, or of the possibility of their 
own becoming xowovol Saipoviov; or they may have scoffed at the 
warnings against the assaults of the devil, or even at the very idea of 
‘spiritual wickedness in high places.’ So understood, it prepares us 
for the strange story of the next yerse. 

9. 6 8 Mixa 6 dpxdyyedos.] The term dpy. occurs in the N.T. only 
here and in 1 Th. 416 The names of seven archangels are given in 
Enoch. The story here narrated is taken from the apocryphal Assumptio 
Mosis, as we learn from Clem. Adwmbr. in Ep. Judae, and Orig. De 
Prine. iii. 2.1. Didymus (In Epist. Judae Enarratio) says that some 
doubted the canonicity of the Epistle because of this quotation from 

1 There is much said of the glory of the Angels in Asc. Isaiae, pp. 47, 49 foll. 
ed, Charles, : : . 
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an apocryphal book. In Cramer’s Catena on this passage (p. 163) we 


read rekevrjcavtos év ro dpet Muvoréus, & Miyatd drooréAX erat perabjowr 
76 c&pa, tra Tod SiaBdrov xara Too Mwvoéws Brargdnpodvtos Kat goréa 
dvayopevovros ia Oo Trardéat tov Aly’nriov, obk éveyxav THY Kat’ avToD 
Bracdypiav 6 dyyedos, “Emmphoo vor 6 @eds mpds tov dicBorov egy. 
Charles in his edition of the Assumption thus summarizes the fragments 
dealing with the funeral of Moses: (1) Michael is commissioned to 
bury Moses, (2) Satan opposes his burial on two grounds: (a) he claims 
to be the lord of matter (hence the body should be handed over to him). 
To this claim Michael rejoins, ‘The Lord rebuke thee, for it was God’s 
spirit which created the world and all mankind. (6) He brings the 
charge of murder against Moses (the answer to this is wanting). The 
story is based upon Deut. 346 (R.V.) ‘he buried him (mg. he was 
buried) in the valley...but no man knoweth of his sepulchre unto this 
day.’ Compare the vain search for Elijah (2 K. 2117), Further 
details in Josephus (Ant. iv. 8. 48) vépous aipvidtov intp airod oravtos 
adavilera: kard Tivos papayyos. yéypade 5 atrév év rais iepais BiBAois 
teOveGra, Seioas py d¢ brepBodHnv THs wept abrov dperis pos 76 Oeiov abrov 
dvaxwpjoa ToAmyowow eireiv, Philo I. p. 165, and Clem. Al. (Sé. vi. 
§ 132, p. 807) where it is said that Caleb and Joshua witnessed the 
assumption of Moses to heaven, while his body was buried in the 
clefts of the mountain. 

Staxpwépevos.] Here used in the sense of ‘disputing,’ as in Jer. 151° 
dvdpa Siaxpwépevov racy TH yp, Joel 32, Acts 112, See my note on 
James 16 and below ver. 22. 

Biehéyero.] Cf, Mk. 934 xpos ddAnAovs SteAcyOqoar, tis peiLov. 

otk érédpnoev Kplow éreveyxetv Bhardnplas.] Cf, Plat. Legg. ix. 856 zpo- 
Sdcrews aitiav éripépwv, 1b. 943 tyswpiav éxip. The word occurs elsewhere in 
N. T. only in Rom. 35, Field (On Translation of N.T. p. 244) compares 
Acts 251° of xarjyopot ovdepniay airiay épepov dv éyw irevoouv, Diod. 16. 29 
Sixnv erjveyxav Kata Tov Srapriarav, 1b. 20, 10 xpioes ddixous érupépovres, 
20. 62 hoPybeis Tas émipepopévas xpicas, tom. x. p. 171 ed. Bip. éwqveyxav 
xpiow wept wBpews, and translates ‘durst not bring against him an 
accusation of blasphemy’; but surely that is just what he does in 
appealing to God. Besides such a statement would be altogether 
beside the point. The verse is introduced to show the guilt attached 
to speaking evil of dignities, i.e. of angels. If Michael abstained from 
speaking evil even of a fallen angel, this is appropriate; not so, if he 
simply abstained from charging the devil with speaking evil of Moses. 
I take BAardnpuias to be gen. qualitatis, expressed by the adj. BAda¢ypov 
in 2 P.: see below on ver. 18, James 1% dxpoarys émAyopovis, 24 «pirat 
Siadoyiopdv mwovypav, 3° 6 xdopos tis ddtxias, also 2 P. 2! aipécas 
Grruwdelas, 219 ériPupia pracpod. 

xpiots, like xpivw, has the two meanings of judgment and of 
accusation, ef. Lycurg. 31 where of ovxodavrowvres are distinguished 
from rév dixaiws Tas Kpioes evictapevor. 

erurmpforat cot Képws.] These words occur in the vision of Zechariah 
(3'19) where the angel of the Lord replies to the charges of Satan 
against the high priest Joshua with the words émcrysyoat Kuptos év col, 
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SidBore, Kat ererijoot Kuptos év aol, 6 éxAeEdpevos tiv ‘Iepovoadyp. 
They were no doubt inserted as appropriate by the author of the Asc. 
Mos. in his account of the controversy at the grave of Moses. We 
may compare Mt. 1738 éreripynoev adté 6 "Iyoods. 

10, ofrot St Soa piv otk olSacw Brarpnpotow.] The libertines do the 
contrary of what we are told of the respect shown by the angel even 
towards Satan : they speak evil of that spiritual world, those spiritual 
beings, of which they know nothing, cf. 2 P. 2°. The common verb 
BAacd. shows that the déga: of ver. 8 are identical with dca ovx oidacw 
here. For the blindness of the carnal mind to all higher wisdom cf. 
1 Cor. 2715, a passage linked with our epistle by the distinction between 
the Wuytcoé and zvevparucot and by the words AcAodpev @eod codiay, jv 
oddeis trav dpxdvtwv Tod aidvos TovTov eyvexer' ei yap éyvwoay odk ay Tov 
kupiov THs 86s éxravpwoav. See too Joh. 8!9, 1 Tim. 64 rerigwrac un dev 
éxordpevos. For the form oidacw see my ed. of St. James p. clxxxiii. 

boa 8 puoikds ds Ta Koya Loa eérloravrar.] This stands for odpxa in 
ver. 8 and is explained by doéAyeay in ver. 4, éxmopvevoaca: in ver. 7, 
puaivovew in ver. 8, cata Tas érifupias adray ropevdpevor in ver. 16. 

gvoiwxds ‘by instinct,’ so Diog. L. x. 137 guaixis kat xwpis Adyov. 
Alford cites Xen. Cyrop. ii. 3. 9 paynv bpd wavtas avOpwmovs pice 
émicrapevous, da7ep ye Kal TaAAa fda erictarai twa pdxnv Exacta ovde 
map’ évds GAAov pabdvra 7 Tapa THs Piceus. 

év robros pbefpovrar.] The natural antithesis here would have been 
‘these things they admire and delight in.’ For this Jude substitutes 
by a stern irony ‘these things are their ruin.’ Cf. Phil. 3!° where 
speaking of the enemies of the Cross the apostle says dv 16 rédos 
drive, dv & Beds 4 Kotdia kai 4 Sdéa ev ry aicxivy aitav, Eph. 4” 
drobéoOa. . . Trav madatdy avOpwrov tov POeipdpevov xara Tas ériBupias. 

1], odad adrois, &rt rq 686 rod Kalv éropevéqoay.| For the use of the aorist 
see n. on ver. 4 rapecedvnoar : for the phrase cf. Blass Gr. p. 119, and 
2 P. 235 éEaxorovOycavres TH 65 TOU Badkadp. The phrase otaé, so common 
in Enoch, esp. in cc. 94 to 100, and in the Gospels and Apocalypse, occurs 
in the epistles only here and in 1 Cor. 91, The woe is grounded on the 
fate which awaits those who walk in the steps of Cain, Balaam, and 
Korah. In 2 P. Balaam is the only one referred to of the three leaders 
of wickedness here named by Jude. Cain, with Philo, is the type of 
selfishness (M. 1 p. 206) was piAauros éwikAnow Kaiv eipyxey (quoted by 
Schneckenb. p. 221); he is named as a type of jealous hate in 1 John 
31) 12 tye dyarGpev GAAHAOUS’ od KaOds Kaiv éx rod rovnpod Fv Kal eogagsev 
tov édeAdev abrod’ kai xdpuw Tivos Erdagev abrov ; dt. 7a Epya airod movypa 
fv, 1a. 88 Tod ASeAGod avrod Sixaa, of unbelief in Heb, 11* wiore wAciova 
6voiav"ABed rapa Kaiv rpooqveyxev 7 Ged. This view of his sin is also 
taken by the later Jewish writers, cf. Philo De Agric. 1 M. 300 f,, and 
Targ. Jer. on Gen. 4’ cited by Schneckenburger, in which Cain is 
represented as saying ‘non est judicium, nec judex, nec est aliud 
saeculum, nec dabitur merces bona justis, nec ultio sumetur de 
improbis, eéc. There seems no reason why we should not regard Cain 
here as symbolizing the absence both of faith and of love, cf. 1 Joh. 378, 
Euthym Zig. gives an allegorical explanation, cai airot ddeAdoxrévor 
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cioi, 80 dv diSdoKover ras trav drarwptvov poxas dzoxreivovres. Cain 
and Korah are said to have been objects of special reverence with 
a section of the Ophite heresy, which appears to have been a 
development of the Nicolaitans (Epiphan. Pan. i. 3. 37. 1 of ’Ogira 
Tas mpopdces ciAjgpaow dad Tis NuxoAdov cai Tyworikav Kal t&v mpd 
tovtwv aipécewv). They held that the Creator was evil, that the 
Serpent represented the divine Wisdom, that Cain and his successors 
were champions of right (Epiphan, 7b. 38. 1, of Katavoi pact tov Kaly ex 
ths loxvporépas Avvdpews trdpxew xal ris dvwHev aifevtias, and boast 
themselves to be of kin to Cain, cai tay SoSomitay cat "Hood wai Kopé, 
see too Iren. i, 31, Clem. Sér. vii. § 108). 

Tq TAdvy Tod Badadp pro God eexiyoav.] Westcott on 1 Job. 1° says that 
‘the idea of zAdvy is always that of straying from the one way ; not of 
misconception in itself, but of misconduct [as in Rom. 177]. Such going 
astray is essentially ruinous. The cognate terms are used of the false 
Christs and prophets (Mt. 244 ff, Apoc, 22, 1314, 1929, 1 Joh. 46, 2 Joh. 7), 
of Satan (Apoc. 12°, 203 ff), of Babylon (Apoc. 18%), of Balaam in 
Jude 11.’ See also his n. on 46 ék rovrov ywdoKopev 7d mvedpa THs éAn- 
Geias Kal 7d mretipa THs TAGS. 

Every word in this clause is open to question. The passive of 
éxxéw to ‘pour out’ is used to express either the onward sweeping 
movement of a great crowd, or the surrender to an overpowering 
motive on the part of an individual=effusi sunt as in Sir. 37 
ph exxvoijs éx’ Becpdrwv, Test. Reub. 1 wopveia ev 7G ekexvOnv, Clem. 
Al. Str. ti. p. 491 eis yovqv, tpdyov Sixyv, éxxvOévres Kabydvrafoidow, 
Plut. V. Ant. 21 eis rév durabq Kal dxoAacrov Biov éxxexuuevos. Such 
an interpretation seems not quite consistent with piofot, which implies 
cool self-interest. That covetousness, aicypoxépdea, was a common 
motive with false teachers is often implied or asserted by St. Paul and 
St. Peter in the passages quoted below: and this, we know, was the 
case with Balaam ; but would it be correct to say either of him or of 
his followers here condemned by St. Jude that they ran greedily into 
(or ‘in’) error for reward? No doubt there have been cases (such as 
the St. Bartholomew or the September massacres) where people engaged 
for hire ran greedily into all excesses of cruelty ; or covetousness itself 
may become a passion, as in the case of the miser: but these cases seem 
hardly parallel to that in the text. Perhaps weshould understand it rather 
of a headstrong will breaking down all obstacles, refusing to listen to 
reason or expostulation, as Balaam holds to his purpose in spite of the 
divine opposition manifested in such diverse ways. Then comes the 
difficulty, how are we to understand the dative Ady, and what is the 
reference in the word? Should we take wAdvy as equivalent to eis 
wAdvyv (Winer p. 268)? This is the interpretation given by Lucifer 
p. 219 ‘ vae illis quoniam in seductionem B. mercede effusi sunt,’ but it 
is a rare use of the dative, and it seems more natural to explain zAdvy 
by the preceding 436 (dat. of the means or manner), which is used in 
the same collocation in 2 P. 215. What then are we to understand by 


1 I do not think the marginal reading in the R.V. ‘cast themselves away’ is 
tenable. 
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‘they were hurried along on the line of Balaam’serror’? What was his 
error? From Numb. 22, 2513, and 311%, Nehem. 13? Mwafirau éuic0- 
gavro éx aitov tov Badadw Kxatapdcacbat, Jos. Ant. iv. 6. 6, we learn 
that B. was induced by Balak’s bribe to act against his own convictions 
and eventually to tempt Israel to fornication. This then is the error or 
seduction by which he leads them astray. In rabbinical literature Balaam 
is a sort of type of false teachers (Pirke Aboth v. 29 with Taylor’s n.). 
Some suppose the name Nicolaitan (Apoc. 2°) to be formed from the 
Greek equivalent to Balaam =‘ corrupter of the people;’ see however the 
passages quoted from Clem. Al. in the Introduction on Early Heresies. 
In Apoc. 2'4 we read of some in Pergamum that held the teaching 
of Balaam, ds éidackev ~@ Badax Barely cxdvdadov évasmiov Tov vidv 
"Iopayar, dayety eidwAdOuta Kal ropvedtoo. There is no hint to suggest 
that the innovators, of whom Jude speaks, favoured idolatry, but they 
may have prided themselves on their enlightenment in disregarding 
the rule of the Apostolic Council as to the use of meats offered to idols 
(cf. 1 Cor. 8), and perhaps in burning incense in honour of the Emperor, 
see Ramsay Hxpositor for 1904, p. 409, and July pp. 43-60. Ontheother 
hand Jude continually charges them with moral laxity, and we may sup- 
pose that this was combined with claims to prophetic power and with 
the covetousness which is often ascribed to the false teachers of the early 
Church, as in 1 Th. 28* where Paul asserts of his own ministry that it 
Was olK ék mwAdvys ovde e€ dxafapcias ovde ev ddAw . . . odTE yap ev Adyw 
KoAdakelas eyevyOnuev, ore ev mpopdoe mAecovegias, otre Lytotvres é& 
dvOpdirwv Scgav, 1 Tim. 35° diaxdvous py SiAdyous, py olvm ToAAG 
mpocéxovtas, py aicxpoxepdeis, éxovras TO pvoTyploy THS TwicTews ev Kabapa 
ovvedyoe, Tit. 171! siSdoKxovres & uy Sei Kepdous xdpwv, 1 Pet. 5%. For the 
gen. picbod cf. Winer, p. 258, Plat. Rep. ix. 575 B puoGod émixoupotow, 
1 Cor. 733 tins qyopaoOyre. : 

On the whole I understand the passage thus: Balaam went wrong 
because he allowed himself to hanker after gain and so lost his. 
communion with God. He not only went wrong himself, but he abused 
his great influence and his reputation as a prophet, to lead astray the 
Israelites by drawing them away from the holy worship of Jehovah to. 
the impure worship of Baal Peor. So these false teachers use their: 
prophetical gifts for purposes of self-aggrandisement and endeavour: 
to make their services attractive by excluding from religion all that 
is strenuous and difficult, and opening the door to every kind of 
indulgence. 

ry dvridoylg ros Kopi &rddovro.] For Korah’s sin see Numb. 16! foll.. 
and compare, for the same rebellious spirit in the Christian Church, 
3 Joh, » 19 (of Diotrephes), Tit, 12%", eigt woAAol dvuméraxro: . . ods Sel’ 
émioropiley, tb. 116; 1b, 31011, 1 Tim. 12° (among those who have made. 
shipwreck of the faith mention is made of Hymenaeus and Alexander). 
ols wapéduxa TO Zarave iva radevPdow py Bracdypeiv, ib. 636, 2 Tim. 


1 Zahn understands wAdvy in an active, not a passive sense, as the ruling prin- 
ciple of the rAdves Balaam, not as the error into which others fell through his. 
seductions. I do not think Jude discriminated between these meanings: madyy 
covers both, 


o 
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cae 5 6 Adyos abrOv ds ydyypawva vopny ee, Sv éorw ‘Yuévaos xat 
Pidyros, ofrwes wept riv ddjOevay horéxnoav, 444 where the opposition 
of Alexander the coppersmith is noted ; but especially 3!°, which 
presents a close parallel to our passage, referring to a similar resistance 
to Moses in the case of the apocryphal Jannes and Jambres. For 
dvrioyia see Heb. 12? dvadoyicacbe tov rowatryy Sropeperyxdra. bard Tov 
duaptwrov cis €avrév dvriAoyiav. It is used as a translation of Meribah 
in Numb. 2018 al. and (in relation to Korah) in Protev. Jac. 9 pyjaOyre 
doa éroingey & Oeds trois Aabdv, Kupé, xat "ABepap, mas eixdcOy y y_ Kal 
Karérev adrovs da tiv dvrioyiay abtav. 

Rampf draws attention to the climax contained in these examples. 
The sin of Cain is marked by the words éropevOqoay 686, that of Balaam 
the gentile prophet by éev6ycav wAdvy, that of the Levite Korah by 
daréhovro dvtiAoyia. 

12. ofrot dow [ot] & rats dydrais ipav omAddbes cuvevrwxodpevor.] Dr. 
Chase quotes Zech. 11°, Apoc. 74, Enoch 463, Secrets of Enoch, 7°, 
18%, 19%, etc. for the phrase ofroi ciow, adding that it was probably 
adopted by St. Jude from apocalyptic writings, for which he clearly 
had a special liking. On the early history of the Agape, see my 
Appendix C to Clem. Al. Strom. vii. The parallel passage in 2 P. 
(on which see n.) has two remarkable divergencies from the text here, 
reading dwarais for dydrats and omiAo: for oAddes. There has been 
much discussion as to the meaning of the latter word. It is agreed 
that it is generally used of a rock in or by the sea, and many of the 
lexicographers understand it of a hidden rock, tdados wérpa, sec 
Thomas Mag. omAds, ’Arrixés: tpados wérpa, “EAnves, Etymol. M. 
omAdbes...ai bx6 OdAacoay Kexpuppevat wérpat, bev Kal Upados dvOpwros 
Aéyeras & Kexpuppévos kal ravotpyos, 1b. xaraomAdlLovres, kataxpirrovres, 
dé petaopas tov ipdAdwy Tetpdv, airwes bd Gatos Kadvmrdpevat Tots 
dxpourrus mpooreAdlover Kivdvvov émiépovar (both cited by Wetst.). 
The same explanation is given by the scholiast on Hom. Od. 5. 401-405 
cai 89 Sodzov dxovae Tort omAdderot Oaddoons...dAX’ dxrai rpoBARres écav 
omdddes re mayo. te. See Plut. Mor. 101 8 cédia oriAddos which Wytt. 
translates ‘ tranquillitas maris caecam rupem tegentis,’ 1b. 476 a, Oecu- 
menius on this passage ai omAdSes rois mAéovaew 6A<Optor drpocdoKyjrus 
émcyevopevat (7 -vois), and éaipvys, Gorep omidddes, érdyovres abrots Tov 
6AcOpov T&v Wuxdv. Wetst. also quotes Heliod. v. 31 badacoy zpoceixacas 
av rovs dvdpas aigpvidio omAdd: katacecbévras. The compound xaracmaAdtu 
joined with the parallel case of dpados justifies, I think, this sense of 
omAds, which is rejected by most of the later commentators.1 Cf. also 
the use of vavayéw in 1 Tim. 11%, and the description of drunkenness 


1 Dr. Bigg denies this meaning on the strength mainly of two quotations, 
Hom. Od. 3. 298 drap vijds ye worl omA\dderow eatav xbpara, where, he says, the 
omaAddes are identical with Acco} aiweid re cis &Aa wérpy of 293; and Anthol. xi. 
390 gaol 5& Kad vhecoww aArmAaveecat xeEpelous Tas EpdAaus mérpas TaY Havepav 
omaAddwv. In both of these I think the word refers to the breakers at the bottom 
of the cliffs: in the latter it is said that hidden rocks are more dangerous than 
visible reefs. Compare Diod. iii. 43 dpos 5t ratty wapdeerra: KaTd ev Thy Kopuphy 
mérpas amorouddas €xov Kal rois bpeot xaranAnktixas, bwd be ras pl(as omaAddas 
bkelas cal munvas évOaddrrous. 
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(perhaps suggested by the text) in Clem. Al. Paed. 183 fin. épare rod 


vavayiov tov Kivduvov...6 vods wepipéperat TO KAvOwML...evOadarredwy eiAty- 
ya 76 Codw Tis Katavyidos, Tod THs GAnDetas dotoxyoas Apévos, ews 
dvrureputeriov Spddrors Tétpais ards atbrov é£oxeiAas els POovas StadGeipy. 
Scopulus is used in a similar metaphoric sense, see Cic. in Pis. 41 
where Piso and Gabinius are called ‘geminae voragines scopulique 
reipublicae.’ On the other hand omAds is sometimes used loosely of a 
rock of any kind, as we find it joined with tyyAds in Soph. Lave. fr. ; 
sometimes of gravel, as in Trach. 678 (= 6ovi in 698) where however 
the reading and the interpretation are doubtful ; sometimes of a cave, 
Callim. Del. 242, where the seals are said to bring forth their young 
évi omAddeaow, see also Suidas and Apollon. lexa. Others take omAddes 
in the very rare sense of ‘ spots,’ or ‘stains’ like owiAocin2P. The only 
example of this sense seems to be in Orph. Lith. 614, but Hesych. 
gives the interpretation omAds, pepiacpevo. Lightfoot, on the Revi- 
sion of the V. T. p. 136 n., puts forward some arguments in favour of 
this interpretation. (1) All the early versions translate it either.as a 
substantive ‘stains,’ or as an adjective ‘ polluted.’ (2) He thinks the 
author of the Lithica, who probably lived in the fourth century, must 
have had some other authority for his use of the word besides that of 
Jude. I agree with Wordsworth and Dr. Chase in thinking that the 
metaphor of the sunken rocks is more in harmony with the context. 

How are we to account for the gender in of ..cmAddes cvvevw- 
xovpevort Are we to suppose the gender of omAds was changed or 
forgotten in late Greek (cf. Winer pp. 25, 38, 73, 76)? If so, the 
forgetfulness seems to have been confined to this author. Or is this a 
constructio ad sensum, the feminine being changed to masculine 
because it is metaphorically used of men (Winer pp. 176, 648, 660, 
672), cf. Apoc. 114 ofrof ciow ai dv0 Avyvias ai évwimrov 70d Kupiov Exrares 
and B’s reading rapadepdpevo. below? Or may we take omAddes as 
expressing a complementary notion in apposition to cuvevwxovpevor v 
The last seems the best explanation though I cannot recall any exact 
parallel. An easier remedy would be to omit the article (with K and 
many versions), as suggested by Dr. Chase in Hastings’ D. of B. ii. 
p. 7998, translating : ‘ these are sunken rocks in your love-feasts while 
they feast with you.’ Spitta considers that there is a reference to 
the same prophetic warning as in ver. 4. 

cvvevoxotpevor.] Is used in the parallel passage of 2 P. with a dat. as 
in Luc. Philops 4, Jos. Ant. iv. 8. 7. 

addBws éavrots rowpatveyres.] If we take omAddes as complementary to 
cuvevuxovpevor, it is better to take dddBus with roy. : if we omit the 
article and take aw:Addes to be the predicate, cvvevwxovmevor will be an 
epexegetic participle, which will require strengthening by d¢éfus. 
Generally ag. is used in a good sense, but we find it used, as here, 
of the want of a right fear in Prov. 1973 pé8os Kupiov eis Lwin dv8pi, 
& 8& ddoBos x.7.r. 1b. 151% xpetocov pixpa pepis mera pdBov Kupiov 7 
Onoavpot peydAor pera aoBias, Sir. 5° wepi éEAacwod py ApoBos yivov, 
mpocbeivat apoptiav éd’ duapriats. The phrase éavrovs mo. recalls 
Ezek, 348 éBéoxyoay oi wopéves éavtots, Ta O& rpdBard pov odk éBdaxyoay, 
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but there does not seem to be any reference to spiritual pastors in 
Jude ; and zoaivw has probably here the sense ‘to fatten, indulge,” 
as in Prov, 287 ds d& wopaiver dowriav, driudler rarépa, 1b. 293 ds Se 
Toysaiver épvas, daroket wAodrov, Plut. Mor. 792 B “Arradov im’ dpyias 
paxpas éxhubevra Komidy Diromoipyy érotpavey drexvas Tiavopevov. We 
may compare 1 Cor. 1127*", James 55, 1 Tim. 5%. 

vehéhat dvuBpor tmd dvéuwv wapadepdpevar.] The character of the inno- 
vators is illustrated by figures drawn from the four elements, air, earth, 
sea, heaven (aiéyp). Spitta points out the resemblance to a passage in 
Enoch (chapters 2-5), which follows immediately on the words quoted, 
below vv. 14, 15. The regular order of nature is there contrasted with 
the disorder and lawlessness of sinners, ‘I observed everything that. 
took place in the heaven, how the luminaries.,.do not deviate from their 
orbits, how they all rise and set in order, each in its season, and 
transgress not against their appointed order....I observed and saw how 
in winter all the trees seem as though they were withered and shed all 
their leaves...And again I observed the days of summer...how the 
trees cover themselves with green leaves and bear fruit...And behold 
how the seas and the rivers accomplish their task. But as for you, 
ye have not continued steadfast ; and the law of the Lord ye have not. 
fulfilled...and have slanderously spoken proud and hard words (below 
ver. 15 epi rdvrwv tév oxdypav dv €AdAnoav Kar’ adrod) with your impure 
mouths against his greatness.’ For the metaphor cf. Eph, 444, Clement’s 
paraphrase in the Adumbr. is ‘Nubes sine aqua, hoc est qui verbum 
divinum et fecundum in se non possident. Ob hoc et a ventis et 
spiritibus violentis hujusmodi circumferuntur homines.’ In the parallel 
passage of 2 P. the first figure is broken into two, wyyat dvvépo, 
éuixNat bard Aaidaros éAavyduevat. Perhaps the writer may have thought. 
that there was an undue multiplication of causes ; if the clouds were 
waterless, it was needless to add that they were driven past by the 
wind. It seems however to have been customary with St. Jude to 
‘mak siker’ by the accumulation of causes, as we have below dis dzo- 
Gavévra, éxpifobévra. We find the same comparison in Prov. 25! 
‘ As clouds and wind without rain, so is he that boasteth himself of 
his gifts falsely.’ [The LXX. is less like our text, suggesting that 
Jude was acquainted with the original Hebrew. C.] For the use of 
iad with dvéuwv see my n. on James 34, 

SévBpa pOivorwpwwa dxapma.] Clement’s paraphrase is ‘ Arbores autumn- 
ales infructuosae [et] infideles videlicet, qui nullum fructum fidelitatis 
apportant.’ See below App. on pOworwpivds. . 

Bis doSavdvra epibwiévra.] Clement’s paraphrase is ‘ Bis mortuae, 
semel scilicet quando delinquendo peccarunt ; secundo vero quando 
suppliciis contradentur secundum praedestinata Dei judicia: mors 
quippe reputanda est etiam quando quisque hereditatem non continuo 
promeretur’ (Clement's favourite doctrine of the divine training and 
discipline continued after death, as in Str. vii. 835, 879). I prefer 
Schneckenburger’s explanation, ‘He who is not born again is dead in 
his sins (Col. 218), he who has apostatized is twice dead,’ cf. Apoe. 218, 
Heb. 648, 2 P. 22022, and the n. on 7d Sevrepov above, ver. 5. This 
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does not however explain the words in their first application to the trees. 
These may be called doubly dead, when they are not only sapless, 
but are torn up by the root, which would have caused the death even 
of a living tree. The figure of a tree is often used to illustrate the 
consequences of a good or evil life, as in Ps. 13, Mt, 31°, 719, 1513 
maou uteia qv ox épitevocey 6 TaTHp pov. . éexpiLubyjoerat, Joh. 15% 6, 

13, kipara dypu Cardcons eradpltovra tds éavrdv aloxivas.] Of. Cic. 
Ad Herenn. iv. 55 spumans ex ore scelus. The two former illustrations, 
the reefs and the clouds, refer to the specious professions of the libertines 
and the mischief they caused ; the third, the dead trees, brings out also. 
their own miserable condition; the fourth and fifth give a very fine 
description of their lawlessness and shamelessness, and their eventual 
fate. Clement’s paraphrase here is not much to the purpose: ‘ Fluctus 
ferocis maris: his verbis vitam gentilem significat, quorum ambitionis. 
abominabilis est finis.’ The comparison reminds us of Isa. 572° ‘the 
wicked are like the troubled sea, when it cannot rest, whose waters. 
cast up mire and dirt.’ See my n.onJames 1% The phrase dypia 
xvpara is found in Wisdom 141. The rare word ézadpitw is used of the 
sea in Moschus v. 5. It refers to the seaweed and other refuse borne 
on the crest of the waves and thrown up on the beach, to which are 
compared the overflowings of ungodliness (Ps. 174), the fumapia Kai 
mepioceia xaxias condemned by James 171, where see my note. The 
libertines foam out their own shames by their swelling words (ver. 16), 
while they turn the grace of God into a cloak for their licentiousness 
(ver. 4). We may compare Phil. 319 4 80fa év 17 aicyivy aitév. 

dorépes wAavAra.] Clement’s paraphrase is ‘ Errantes et ayostatas 
significat : ex hujusmodi stellis sunt yui angelorum cecidere de sedibus.’ 
This is borrowed from Enoch (chapters 43, 44) where it is said that some 
of the stars become lightnings and cannot part with their new form, ibd. 
80, ‘In the days of the sinners, many chiefs of the stars will err, and 
will alter their orbits and tasks, ib. 86, where the fall of the angels is 
described as the falling of stars, ib. 88 ‘he seized the first star which 
had fallen from heaven and bound it in an abyss ; now that abyss was 
narrow and deep and horrible and dark ...and they took all the 
great stars and bound them hand and foot, and laid them in an abyss,’ 
2b. 9024 «and judgment was held first upon the stars, and they were 
judged and found guilty and were cast into an abyss of fire’; more 
especially 18'** (where the Greek has been preserved, see Charles, 
p. 354) Secpwrypiov toiro éyévero tols dotpos Kal rats Suvdyeow tod 
obpavod Kal of dorépes of KvAtduevor év TG mvp obroé elow, of wapaBdrtes 
mpdataypo Kupiov év dpyn tis dvatoAjs airav, Ort ovx eSAOov ev rtois 
Katpots abrav, kat dpyicOy abrois kal eéyorev atrods péxpt Karpov TeAewwoews 
Gpaptias atrav évavrév pupiov, 1b. 212% édpaxa . . . Tomov dKara- 
oxevaotov Kat oBepov... kat exet reOdapar extra. dorépas Tov oipavod 
Sedemevous ... ovTot eiow Tov dorépwv Tov obpaved of mapaBdvres TH 
émirayiy TOU Kupiov, xai eéOyoay dd pexpt TOD wWANPGcas pupio. ern. 

It would seem from these passages, which Jude certainly had before 
him, that wAavjra: cannot here have its usual application, the prepriety 
of which was repudiated by all the ancient astronomers from Plato 
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downwards. Cf. Cic, V.D. ii. 51 ‘maxime sunt admirabiles motus earum 
quinque stellarum quae falso vocantur errantes. Nihil enim errat quod 
in omni aeternitate conservat motus constantes et ratos,’ with the 
passage quoted in my notes. So too Wordsworth in his Ode to Duty. 
I think the A.V. ‘wandering stars’ gives exactly the right sense. 
Theophilus however, who is probably copying Jude, seems to assume 
that wAavjrat here bears its usual sense (ad Autol. ii. 15) 4 d@ trav 
dotpwv Odors oixovopiay Kal rdfw gx Tov Sixaiwv Kai eioeBOv Kai 
TnpovvTav Tov vopov...o1 8 at peraBaivovres Kai pevyovTes TOmov ex TéroU, 
ot kat wAdvytes KaXovpevol, kal airol TUros TUyXavovew Tay apiorapévwv 
évOparwv dd Tod Oeod. 

Some commentators take it as applying to comets; perhaps the 
quotations from Enoch 44-and 80 fit better with shooting stars, dorépes 
Siarrovres (Arist. Meteor. i. 4. 7) which seem to rush from their sphere 
into darkness; compare Hermes Trism. quoted in Stob. Hel. i. 478, 
katwhey ths ceAqvys ciciv Erepor Gorépes POaprol dpyot ... . ovs Kal 
Hpets Spapev Siadvopevors, THy piow Spoiav Exovres Tois dxpyoTos Toy ext 
yas Lowy, ext erepov S& ovdev yiyverat 7] va povov dOapy. For the close 
relationship supposed by the Jews to exist between the stars and the 
angels see my n. on James 1” gdrwv. In this passage however the 
subject of the comparison is men, who profess to give light and guidance, 
as the pole-star does to mariners (as gworhpes ev xdopw Phil. 21), but 
who are only blind leaders of the blind, centres and propagators of 
aAdvy (ver. 11), destined to be swallowed up in everlasting darkness. 
Cf. Apoc. 613, 81012, 91, 124, 

ols & Léhos rot oxérous eis alava terhpyrat.] See the parallel in 2 P. 217, 
and above ver. 6. 

14. émpodptyrevoey St Kal rovrous EBSopos amd "ASap “Evéy.] ‘It was for 
these also (as well as for his own contemporaries) that the prophecy of 
Enoch was intended, far as he is removed from our time, being actuall 
the sixth (by Hebrew calculation seventh) descendant from Adam.’ 
For Enoch compare Kalisch’s n. on Gen. 57 and the allusions in 
Sir. 4416, 4914, Heb. 115, Charles Introduction to Book of Enoch. 
The prophecy is contained in En. 1° (Greek in Charles App. C. p. 327) 
dre Epxerar ov Tois (frais) mupitdarv adrod xat trois dylors abrov 
TOLATaL KpiaoLy KaTa TaVvTwY, Kal dmoldoa TOUS adoePeits 
kai €XLéy&et tacav odpxa Tept Tavrwv <tav> ipywvaitarv 
bv AoéByocav kat aitod dpaptwroi doeBeis. The phrase 
ZB8opos aad ’Addp is also found in En. 608 ‘My grandfather was 
taken up, the seventh from Adam,’ i. 933 ‘And Enoch began to 
recount from the books and spake: I was born the seventh in the first 
week, while judgment and righteousness still tarried; and after me 
there will arise in the second week great wickedness,’ where Charles 
refers to Jubilees 7. The genealogical order, as given in Gen. 5420, is 
(1) Adam, (2) Seth, (3) Enos, (4) Cainan, (5) Mahalaleel, (6) Jared, 
(7) Enoch. It is probably the sacredness of the Number 7 which led 
Jewish writers to lay stress upon it in Enoch’s case: see rabbinical 
quotations in Wetstein. For the position of the augment in éxpody- 
revoev, see L, and 8. 8.v., Winer p. 84, Blass p. 39. 
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i8od FACev Kupros év dylats puptdew atrod.] Charles’ translation from 
the Aethiopic is ‘And lo! He comes with ten thousands of his holy 
ones to execute judgment upon them, and He will destroy the ungodly 
and will convict all flesh of all that the sinners and ungodly have 
wrought and ungodly committed against Him.’ For prpidow 
dyyédwv cf, Heb. 12%, Ps. 6817, Deut. 332. For the use of év denoting 
accompanying circumstances see Blass Gr. W.7. tr. p. 118, and Lk. 1431 
el Suvards éotw ev Séxa xirdtdow dmravricot TH peta eixoor xAiddwv 
épxoevy ex’ airdv. The aorist here is the preterite of prophetic vision, 
as when Micaiah says, ‘I saw all Israel scattered,’ cf. Apoc. 107, 148, 
Ewald notices that this quotation as to the Coming of the Lord and 
the subsequent reference in ver. 24 imply the existence of the same 
doubt as is expressed in 2 P, 34. 

15, woujratkplow kara wévrov.| Follows exactly the Greek translation 
of Enoch given above, cf. Ael. V.H. ii. 6 Kpizwv éreev abrov drodpavat 
Kal Tyv Kat avrov xpiow SiadGeipa. On the distinction between the 
active qotety xpiow ‘to execute judgment’ (as in Joh. 5’) and the 
periphrastic middle = xpévew (as in Isocr. 48 D) see my nn. on aireiy and 
airetoOa1, ide and isod (James 43, ib. 33). 

edéyEar mévras rots doePets mepl mavrav rdv epyov doePelas airadv dv 
iréByoay.| Shortened from the Greek Enoch quoted above. 

yee Cf. vv. 4, 18. The word thrice repeated in this verse runs 
through the epistle as a sort of refrain. 

rept tévray Tav okAnpdv dv éhédyoay.] This is taken from Enoch 272. 
Charles p. 366 (To Gehenna shall come) zavres ofrwes épotow 76 oropare 
abtav xata Kvupiov guvyv damper xal wept tas Sdéys atrod oxdypa 
Aadyoovow, cf. ib. 54 ‘The law of the Lord ye have not fulfilled, 
but . . have slanderously spoken proud and hard words with your 
impure mouths against His greatness,’ ib. 1013, al., Gen. 427 éddAnoev 
adtots oxAypd, 1 Kings 12! daexpiéy mpos tov Aady oxAnpd, Mal. 31314, 

16. obrol clow yoyyvoral, pepp(poipo.] Charles thinks that we have 
here another case of borrowing from the Asswmption of Moses, see 
Introd. on Apocryphal Quotations. The word yoyyvorys is used in the 
LXX., Exod. 168, Num. 111, 142729, The verb yoyyvéw is found in 
Joh. 722 of the whispering of the multitude in favour of Jesus, but is 
generally used of smouldering discontent which people are afraid to 
speak out, as in 1 Cor. 10° of the murmurings of the Israelites in the 
wilderness; Mt. 201! (where see Wetst.) of the grumbling of the 
labourers who saw others receiving a day’s pay for an hour’s labour ; 
Joh. 64143 of the Jews who took offence at the preaching of the Bread 
of Life. It is foundin Epict. and M. Aur. but not in classical authors. 
yoyyvopés is used in 1 P. 4% See further in Phrynichus p. 358 Lob. 
For the word pepypipoupos see Lucian Cynic. 17 tyets b& 8a riv 
eddatpoviay ovdevi Trav yryvopevwy dpéoxeaOe, kai mavTt péuerbe, Kai Ta wey 
mapovtTa pepe ovx eOedere, Tov Sé drdvtuy édierbe, xetpadvos pev Oépos 
cbxdpevot, Gépous S& yepdva . . . xabdmep of vooodvres, Svodperror kat 
peppipotpoe Gvres, and Theophr. Char. 17, It is used of the murmuring 
of the Israelites by Philo Vit, Mos.1.109M. See other exx. in Wetst. 
The same spirit is condemned in James 113. 
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Kara ras emOuplas atirdv mopevdpevor.] Cf. 2 P. 33 and 21°, below 
ver. 18, and see my notes on James 41%. Plumptre notes ‘ The temper 
of self-indulgence recognizing not God’s will, but man’s desires, as the 
law of action, is precisely that which issues in weariness and despair . . 
ef. Eccles. 21-20,’ 

Td ordua abrav Aadei dmépoyka.] See Enoch 54 quoted on ver. 15, 
also Enoch 1013 ‘ ye have spoken insolent words against His righteous- 
ness,’ Ps. 124, Ps. 738, Dan. 78 oréua Nadotv peydda and ver. 20 of the 
little horn; compare above vv. 4, 8, 11, and James 3° foll. In 
classi¢éal writers iépoyxa is generally used of great or even excessive 
size, in later writers it is also used of ‘big’ words, arrogant speech and 
demeanour, see Alford’s n. on 2 P.. 2/8 and Plut. Mor. 1119 8 (Socrates) 
tiv éuBpovryciav éx Tod Biov Kal Tov ridov é&javve Kal ras éraxOeis Kai 
trrepoykous Karowjoes Kat peyadavyias, ib. 74, where 4 Ocatpixyy xal 
maparpdywoos Aééis is styled txépoyxos in contrast with icyvy A¢£is, Plut. 
Vitae 5058 rot Bacttéws 7d Ppdvnsa tpaytxdv Kat trépoyKov év Tais peyd- 
Aas edrvyiats éyeydve. It is found in 2-P. 218 and in Dan. 11% 6 
Baorreds twOjoerar kai peyartuvOycerar éxi wdvta Oedv, Kai Aadjoe 
trépoyKa. 

Cavpdtovres mpdcwna ddpedlas xépw.] The phrase occurs with the same 
force in Lev. 19% od wy Oavpdoyns zpdocwzorv, Job 13”, see my n. on 
James 2! pi ev tporwroAnppiaus éxere THY zicTw TOU Kupiov Hpov I. X., and 
cf. 1 Tim. 3° quoted above on ver. 11. As the fear of God drives out 
the fear of man, so defiance of God tends to put man in His place, 
as the chief source of good or evil to his fellows. For the anacoluthon 
(76 ordpa aitav Aadci—Oavpdfovres) compare Col. 2? va wapaxdyboow 
ai kapdiat tipuav cvpPiBacberrtes év cipyvy where a similar periphrasis (ai 
xapdiar ipav = ipeis) is followed by a constructio ad sensum, also Winer 
p. 716. Perhaps the intrusion of the finite clause into a participial 
series may be accounted for by a reminiscence of Ps. 17!° 76 oréua 
aitav éhddAnoew trepypaviav, or Ps, 144811 where a similar phrase 
occurs. 

17. tpets 88, ayarnrol, pvicdyte Tév PHedTev Tdv Tpoeipypévav Hd TaV 
amorrékov.] The writer turns again, as in ver. 20 below, to the 
faithful members of the Church (ver. 3) and reminds them, not now of 
primeval prophecy, but of warning words uttered by the Apostles. 
Some have taken this as a quotation by Jude from 2 P. 38, where 
the quotation is given more fully. But, there also, the words are 
given as uttered by holy prophets and by ‘your Apostles’, see n. on 
the passage. The words &r: édeyov tpiv, which follow, imply that the 
warning was spoken, not written, and that it was often repeated. See 
Introduction on the Early Heresies. 

18, én’ écxdrov xpévov rovrat éuraikrat.] The parallel in 2 P. 38 is 
éAcvoovrat éx’ éoxdrwv Trav Huepav év euratypovy éumaixrat, where see 0. 
on the use of the article with écxaros, etc. Hort in his note on 1 P. 1° 
translates ev xaipd éoxdTw ‘in a season of extremity,’ adding ‘there is 
no reason to think it has any technical sense such as by association we 
attach to “the last day.”’ It does not seem to me that this transla- 
tion is suitable in 2 Tim. 3! éy écvydrais fépats evorycovrat Katpot 
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xaXeroi, which would thus become merely tautological. There can be 
no doubt that in 2 P. 2? 7a écyara compared with trav rpérwy means 
‘latest in time,’ and so in Apoc. 127, 28 19, 2218 Mt, 124, 1930, 208, ete. 
So Joh. 6 dvacrjow aité rH eoydrn quépa, 73’ ev rH eoxdty juepa, 
TH peydAy THs Eoprys, 11% dvacrycerat ev TH dvaotdce ev TH éeoyaTy 
qHuéepa, 1 Cor, 15% 26 452° Heb. 1) én’ ecydrov rav qpepav éAdAnoev 
npiv év vig. So I should take Acts 21’, 1 P. 12, 1 Joh. 218 where see 
Westcott, and Isa, 2% For éri cf. Arist. Pol. iv. 3 émi rév dpxatwv 
xpover. 

The prophecy of this mocking, as a mark of the future trials 
of the Church, has not come down to us. An example of it in 
the very beginning of the Church is given in Acts 218 érepou 
xAeudlovres Zreyov dre yAevKous pepectwpévor cici, In the O.T. 
we have such exx. as 2 Chron. 36!6 (the summing up of the attitude 
of the Jews towards the prophets) joav puxtypiLovtes tovs ayyéhous 
airod kal egovdevodvtes Tos Adyous aitrod Kal eumaiLovres év Tots mpo- 
dyrais airod, Jer. 208 eyev76y Adyos Kupiov «is dveSiopdv euol kal cis 
xAevacpov wacav Hyépay, Cf. also the mockery at the crucifixion, and 
the declaration in Mt. 10%* ei tov oixodeawdrnv BeeleBovrA éerexddecav 
adéow paddov «7.4. In 2 P. the purport of this mockery is explained to 
be the unfulfilled promise of the Parusia. Here we must gather its 
meaning from the account already given of the libertines. If they 
turned the grace of God into licentiousness, they would naturally mock 
at the narrowness and want of enlightenment of those who took a 
strict and literal view of the divine commandments : if they made light 
of authority and treated spiritual things with irreverence, if they 
foamed out their own shame and uttered proud and impious words, 
if they denied God and Christ, they would naturally laugh at the 
idea of a judgment to come. On the form éyzaixrys and its cognates 
see n. on 2 P. 

rav dccBadv.] (R.V. ‘their own ungodly lusts’) The position 
of the gen. is peculiar, and probably intended to give additional 
stress. We may compare it with James 2) yi év qpoowroAnmpias 
dyere thy miorw Tod Kuplov jpav “Inood Xpiotot, ris Sdéys, where some 
connect ris 8déys with xvpfov in a qualitative sense. I am rather dis- 
posed to take rav dceBerdv here as a subjective gen. ‘lusts belonging to or 
arising from their impieties,’ cf. Rom. 1° xafis otk éoxipacay tov Ocov 
Zyeav ev émyvice, rapeduxey abrods 6 Oeds cis dddxipov vody, 

19. oBrol eciow of dmo8topifovres.] ‘These are they that make invidious 
distinctions.’ See Introduction on the Text. The rare word dmod.opi- 
Lovres is used of logical distinctions in Aristotle Pol. iv. 43, da7ep otv 
ei Lov mponpovpeba, AaPeiv idy, mpdrov ay darodiwpiLopev Gmep avaryKatov 
nav éxew EGov (‘as, if we wished to make a classification of animals, we 
should have begun by setting aside that which all animals have in 
common’) and, I believe, in every other passage in which it is known to 
occur: see Maximus Confessor, ii. p. 103 D 76 pv gpuoixdy dpiuev én’ 
abrot, 75 88 yvopixdv dwodidpice translated ‘naturali in eo (Christo) 
©, onstituta voluntate, arbitrariam dispunxit,’ <b. p. 181 ¢ ds 6 Adyos jv 
aitod povov 7d éumabés, GAN ob 70 puorxdv drddiopicacGat GEAnpa ‘quod 
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dixerat hoc solum spectare ut libidinosam, non ut naturalem voluntatem a 
Salvatore eliminaret,’ Severus de Clyst. 32. 25 érav ratra ta cupmropata 
dyn wapdvra, drodiopile Tv épyavuhy vécov éx Tis Suotopepovs. I am 
indebted for these references to Stephanus, but have not been able to 
identify one to Hermes Poem. p.17. The reference given for the word 
drodtopicpuds to Hermias in Plat. Phaedr. p. 166 is valueless, as the 
true reading there is drouepicpds (so stated in Couvreur’s ed. 1901). 
The simple dcopifw is found in Lev. 20%. Spica tuas dard tov ébvav 
‘I separated you from the nations,’ Job 3511: so ddopi{w Mt. 25 
ddopife. ra mpdBata dad tov épidwy, Acts 19° (Paul left the syn- 
agogue) kal ddwpicey robs pabyrds, 2 Cor. 617 é&é\Gare éx pécov airav 
Kat adopicOyre, Lk. 622 (of excommunication) érav dgopicwcw spas, 
Gal. 2}2 (of Peter’s withdrawal from the Gentiles) éwécreAdey kai 
addpiley éaurdv. 

Yoxnol.] Used of worldly wisdom in James 3, where see note, 
distinguished from zvevpatixds in 1 Cor. 21345 1544, cf. the teaching of 
the Naassenes (ap. Hippol. p. 164) eis rév olkov Oeod obx eicededoerat 
éxdBapros oddeis, od Yvyixds, ob capKikds, GAAG TypEiTar TVEYMATLKOIS. 

Tveipa pi txovtes.]| The subjective negative may be explained as 
describing a class (such as have not) rather than as stating a fact in 
regard to particular persons ; but the use of pj is much more widely 
extended in late than in classical Greek, cf. such phrases as éei py, 
ért wn. It is simplest to understand zvetpa here of the Holy Spirit, 
cf. Rom. 8° iyeis odk éoré év capkt ddN &y wvevpari, cirep mvedpa Ocod 
oixel év tyiv, 1 Cor, 218, 740,1 Joh. 3%, 413, and the contrast in ver. 20 
év mvevpatt dyiy mpooevyouevor. Others, eg. Plumptre, prefer the 
explanation that ‘the false teachers were so absorbed in their iower 
sensuous nature that they no longer possessed, in any real sense of the 
word, that element in man’s compound being, which is itself spiritual, 
and capable therefore of communion with the Divine Spirit.’ The 
connexion of the last clause with what precedes is illustrated by such 
passages as Eph. 43 4, orovddLovres typely thy évornta Tov Tvevparos . 
ev cGpa kai ev zvevpa, and 1 Cor. 3° dmov yap ev tpiy Gpdos . . . Kai 
diyootactat, ody! capkikol éore ; 

20. tpets 8%, ayarnrol.] Contrasted with the libertines, as in ver. 17. 

eroxoSopotvres taurois TH aywTdry tpav miore.] These words, descrip- 
tive of earnest effort to build up the one spiritual temple, are con- 
trasted with the éuraikra: of ver. 18, and of dzoduopifovres in ver. 19. 
For the construction of verbs compounded with é{ see Winer pp. 535, 
536. For the spiritual temple, cf. 1 Pet. 235, Col. 18, Eph. 220% 
eroixodopnOévres ert TO Ocpediy tdv drocrdAwy Kal mpodytav, dvros 
dxpoywviaiov abrod Xpicrov 'Inood x.t.d., 1 Cor. 3°’, a passage which 
the writer may have had in his mind here and in ver. 23. Dr. Bigg 
compares Polyc. Phil. 3 ‘If ye study the epistles of the blessed 
apostle Paul, duvnOyjocobe oixodopeioGat cis tHv Sobeicay tpiv miotw. 
Usually Christ is spoken of as the foundation or corner-stone of the 
Church, and we should probably assign an objective sense to rq wicre, 
here, as in ver. 3 above (éraywvilecOat tH wiote:). Otherwise it migh 
be explained of that faculty by which we are brought into relation 
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with the spiritual realities (Heb. 11! rioms éAmLopévwv indoracrs, 
apayparwv éAeyxos od BAcrouevwy), that which is the introduction to 
all the other Christian graces, see n.on 2 P. 15, and which leads to 
eternal life (1 P. 15, and ® kopuifdjevor 74 TéA0s THs TicTews Sud, owrnpiav 
yvyav). The faith is here called ‘most holy,’ because it comes to us 
from God, and reveals God to us, and because it is by its means 
that man is made righteous, and enabled to overcome the world 
(1 Joh. 5 5), Cf. 1 Pet. 59 6 dvriornte orepeol rH wicre. 

For exx. of éavrovs used of the 2nd person see Winer tr. p. 187 f. 

é& aveipare dyly mporerxdpevor.] These words, contrasted with rvedpa 
py éxovres in ver. 19, show how they are to build themselves up upon 
their faith. I understand them as equivalent to James 5! Séyots 
dixaiov evepyousévy, where see n, Compare also Eph. 618 8 adoys 
mporevyys mpocevyopevo. ev Tayrl Kapa év mvedpart, Rom. 8% 27, 

21, éavrods ev dydmry cod typfoare.] In ver. 1 the passive is used: 
those who are addressed are described as kept and beloved (cf. ver, 24 
TS Suvapéve dvddéa): here the active is used and emphasized by 
the unusual order of words; each is to keep himself in the love 
of God, cf. James 127 domAov éavrév rypetv, Phil. 2!2 tiv éavrov 
cwrnpiay katepyalerbe’ eds ydp éorw 6 evepyay év tyiv. Again in 
ver. 2 the writer invokes the divine love and mercy on those to whom 
he writes : here they are bidden to take steps to secure these. Compare 
Rom, 55 4 dydarn rod @cot exxéxutar év tais xapdlas udv bid wvevuatos 
dylou rod Sobévros Hpiv, ib. 85% 8 wérecpar dri ovTe Oavaros ore Loy . « 
ovre Tis ktiots Erépa Suvycerat Huds xwpioa, ard THs aydrns Tod Oeod, Joh. 
159 xadas ydaynocey pe 6 warip Kayo twas Hydryoa, peivate ev TH dydary 
7H éuq. av Tas évroAds pov TypHoyte, meveire ev TH aydwy pov. The 
aor. imper. is expressive of urgency, see n. on nyjoacbe James 1?. 

mpooSexdspevor rd Eheos.] Of. Tit. 219 zpocdexduevor THY paxapiay édzrida 
kat émipdveav tis 8d&ns Tod preydAov cod Kal cwripos juav "I, X., and 
2 P, 3121314. The same phrase is used of the Jews who were looking 
for the promised Messiah at the time of his first coming, Mk, 15%, 
Lk, 225» 38, 

els Loy aldvov.] Some connect this closely with the imperative 
tyoyoare, but it seems to me to follow more naturally on the nearer 


phrase zp. 7d édeos: cf. 1 P. 137 edAoyyrés 6 @eds . . . 6 Kata 7d TOAD 

abrod édeos dvayevvjoas nas «is KAnpovopiav apbaptov . . . Terypywevny 

év obpavois eis buds Tous . . . Ppovpovevors. .. eis cwrypiay Eroipyv azro- 
J, . 


KaduhOjvat ev Kaipo éryarun 

22. ofs piv eéyxere Staxpivopevovs.] On the reading see the Introduc- 
tion. For the form ds nev instead of 6 pe, cf. Mt. 138, 225, Lk. 2338, 
Acts 27, Rom. 14°, 1 Cor. 77, 1121, 2 Cor. 216, 2 Tim. 22°, not used in 
Heb., 1 and 2 P., James or John. The doubled és dé is found in Mt. 
21% by pev eBeipay, dv Se dwéxravay, dv Se eAiGoBdryoay, 1b. 254 @ pev 
Zuxev wévre Tddavra, G S¢ 80, @ St &. The use is condemned as a 
solecism by Thomas Magister and by Lucian Soloec. 1, but is common 
in late Greek from the time of Aristotle, cf. Sturz Dial. Maced. pp. 
105 foll. On the word éddyxw (here wrongly translated ‘strafen,’ in the 
sense of excommunication, by Rampf), see Const, Apost. vii. 5. 3 éheypd 

ro 
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ehéy£ets Tov dSeApdv cov, and Hare’s excellent note Lin his Mission of 
the Comforter, where he argues that the conviction wrought by the 
Spirit is a conviction unto salvation, rather than unto condemnation ; 
and quotes Luecke as saying that ‘ édéyxew always implies the refuta- 
tion, the overcoming of an error, a wrong, by the truth and right. 

When this is brought before our conscience through the é\eyxos, there 
arises a feeling of sin, which is always painful: thus every é\eyxos is a 
chastening, a punishment.’ Compare Grote’s life-like account of the 
Socratic Elenchus in his Hist. of Greece. This verse seems to be referred 
to in Can. Apost. vii. 4 0b pioqoes wdvta dvOpwruv add’ obs pev edéeyEas, 

ods 8e eAeHoes, wept dv d& rpocevén, ods S& dyaryjoes trip THY Wx cov, 

which is also found in the Didache ii. 7 with the omission of ots dé éAe7- 

cas. Cf, Joh. 168 éxcivos éhéyéet tov kéopov wept duaptias Kal rept Sixaso- 
oivys Kal epi Kpicews, 1 Cor. 14% édéyxerat vd wdvtwv (the effect of 
the prophets’ teaching on an unbeliever), Tit. 118 édeyxe airovs daord- 

pos iva tyaivwow ev rH rior, 1b. 1° rods dvTiA€yovras eheyxew, 2 Tim. 4? 

(the charge to Timothy) édeyfov, wapaxdAcoov év rdoy paxpoOvpia, Apoc. 

3)9 cous edv pid EA€yyw Kal Tatdedw, Eph. 513 ra 5¢ wdvra eheyydpeva 

i6 Tod dwrds gavepotrat. There is a tone of greater severity in the 

moujoat kpiow Kal ehéy£or of the 15th verse, but even there we need 

not suppose that the preacher is hopeless of good being effected. The 

point is of importance in deciding the mutual relations of the three 

cases here considered. 

Swaxpwopévous.]| We should have expected a nominative here to 
correspond with dprdfovres and picotyres in the following clauses, and 
so the text. rec. has Siaxpwdpevor, wrongly translated in A. V., as if it were 
the active Siaxpivovres, ‘making a difference.’ This gives such a good 
sense that some commentators (e.g. Stier) have been willing to condone 
the bad Greek. It would have been better to alter the reading at once. 
Keeping the reading of the best MSS. we may either take the accusa- 
tive as complementary to éAéyyere (as we find in Plato Theaet. 171 p 
ut édréyas Aypodvra, Xen. Mem. 1. 7. 2 édXeyxOyoerat yedoios dv, Jelf 
§ 681), or simply as descriptive of the condition of the persons referred 
to. There is also a question as to the meaning we should assign to 
Siaxp. Is it to be understood in the same sense as in James 1°, 24? 
In that case we might translate ‘convict them of their want of faith,’ 
taking the participle as complementary to the verb; or ‘ reprove them 
because of their doubts.’ It seems more probable however that the 
meaning here is ‘convince them when they dispute with you,’ which we 
may compare with 1 P. 3 gromon det mpds daroAoylay wavri 76 airodvee 
pas Adyov . . . GAAS pera mpairytos al pdBov (cf. &v PdBy below). So 
taken, this first clause would refer to intellectual difficulties to be met 
by quiet reasoning ; the force of diaxpuwduevos being the same as that 
in ver. 9 7G diaBdAw Siaxp., and in Socr. #.H. v. 5 6 dads elyev opdvorav 
kal obdkére mpos GAAHAOUS StexpivovTo. 

23. oétere | Hereagain a word which is strictly applicable to God is 
transferred to him whom God uses as his instrument, cf. 1 Pet. 41 and 
notes on rypyoare, éd€yxere above, especially James 57° 6 émuorpépas 
dpaprwdov éx whdvys 6808 adrod cuca puxiy ex Pavérov. 
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é« mupds dpwatovres.]| The expression is borrowed from Amos 41! 
Karéorpepa buds Kaws xaréorpepev 56 Ocds Bddoua Kat Tduoppa, at 
eyevere ws Sadds eLerracpévos ex mupds, Kal od8' &s érertpeare TPS pe, 
Aéyet Kuptos, and Zech. 3% ovd« iSod otros dards éLeomacpevos ex rupds ; 
Both passages have further connexions with our epistle, the former 
from the reference to Sodom (see above ver. 7), the latter as following 
immediately on the words émtipyjoa coe Kvpios quoted in v. 9, and pre- 
ceding a reference to filthy garments (see note below). In it the High 
Priest Joshua is a representative of Israel, saved like. a brand from the 
captivity, which was the punishment of national sin. The image of 
fire is naturally suggested by the allusion to the punishment of Sodom 
in the passage of Amos, and of Korah (see above ver. 7) described in 
Numb. 16%, Ps. 10618 efexavéy wip ev tH ovvaywyy atrav Kal prdé 
xarépdefev dpaptwAovs. The writer may also have had in mind St. 
Paul’s description of the building erected on the One Foundation (see 
above ver. 20), which, he says, will be tried by fire, 1 Cor. 31915 éxdgrov 76 
épyov Gmotdy éorw 76 Tip atrd Soxupdoe . . . eb Twos TO épyoy KaTaKaN- 
cerat, CnpiwOycerat, aitos S& cwOycerat, ovTws b¢ ds Ota Tupds. Such an 
one might be spoken of ‘as a brand snatched from the fire,’ not how- 
ever as here, saved from the fire of temptation, but as saved through 
the agency of God’s purgatorial fire, whether in this, or in a future life. 

Aeare ev $o8o.] Luther (quoted by Huther) understands this in the 
sense ‘lasst sie gehen . . . habt nichts mit ihnen zu schaffen,’ imply- 
ing that the case is hopeless, and that there is nothing for bystanders 
to do but to watch their fate with awe and pity. Huther argues that 
this is against the use of éAeos in the N.T. which expresses no mere 
passive impression, but active benevolence, cf. James 21816. The 
faithful are urged to show all possible tenderness for the fallen, but at 
the same time to have a fear lest they themselves or others whom thy 
influence should be led to think too lightly of the sin whose ravages 
they are endeavouring to repair. Cf. 2 Cor. 7! xadapicwpev éavrods 
dd mavTés poAvepod capkds Kal mvevparos émireAodyTes aywwatyny ev ddBw 
@eod, Phil. 212, 1 P. 127, 315. For the confusion of the contracted verbs 
in -éw and -dw in late Greek see Jannaris § 850, § 854 foll., Winer 
p. 104. The best MSS. read éAcd in Prov. 21%, and éAeGvros Rom. 
916, but éAXeet in Rom. 918, - 

purotvres Kal Tov dmd ris capKds éomdapévov xirava.] While it is the 
duty of the Christian to pity and pray for the sinner, he must view 
with loathing all that bears traces of the sin. The form of expression 
seems borrowed from such passages as Isa. 30%, Lev. 15!’, perhaps too 
from Zech. 34 Incots qv evdedupevos ipdtia purapd. Cf. Apoc. 34 oi« 
éuddvvay 74 ivdria abrav, and Apocal. Pauli quoted by Spitta 6 yurdv 
pov od« épurefy. The derivatives of oidos are peculiar to late Greek : 
the only other examples of oAdw in Biblical Greek are James 3° 7 
yAéooa . . . 9 omtdotca Gdov 75 Goya and Wisd. 15* elSos omdrwbev 
xpdpact SipAaypévors. Compare for the treatment of the erring 
2 Tim, 22528 ay rpaitryre raidevovra Tovs dyriSiaTWepevous pjrore Sain aitois 
6 @eds perdvotay cis ériyvwow GAOeias, Kat dvavyywow,é« Tis ToD dia BdAcu 
maytdos. 

E 2 
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24, To St Suvapévo hudrdfar tpas amrralerovs.] Apparently a reminis- 
cence! of Rom. 16%* 76 82 Svvapévy ipas ornpiga... wove 
oodG OcG S14 Invotd Xptotod, oF dda eis Tols aiBvas 
tév aidévwy. Similarly the noble doxology in Eph. 32° commences rd 
5é Suvapéevw. The reading ipuas is confirmed by the evidence of & 
and B, which were unknown to Alford when he endeavoured to defend 
the reading adrovs, found in KP and some inferior MSS. 

drratoros,| Occurs in 3 Macc. 6 peyaoddéus éripdvas 7d 2Acos adrod 
6 trav Gdwv Suvdorys arraictous airots éppvcaro: used here only in the 
NT. The verb zraiw has the same figurative sense in James 210, 32 
«i Tus éy Adyw ob -wraici, obros TéAeLos dvyp, 2 P. 11 radra roodytes ob pi 
araionré wore. 

erica Karevdriov ris SdEqs airod dpdpous ev dyadrvdoe.] Cf Mt. 253133 
Grav dé EAOy 6 vids Tod dvOpdrov év rH ddky airod .. . orfoe Ta pev 
mpoBata éx Sefiiv adrod, Acts 6° obs dorncay évertov tov drocré\uv, 
Col. 12? wapacrijoat tpas dyiovs cal dudpovs cat dveykdijrous Kkatevésriov 
aitod which Lightfoot refers to present approbation rather than to the 
future judgment of God, comparing Rom. 14%, 1 Cor. 129, 2 Cor. 217, 
42, 7, 1218, In the present passage the addition of the words rijs 
ddéys shows that the final judgment, the goal of dvAdéat, is spoken of. 
Lightfoot remarks that duwpovs is ‘without blemish’ rather than 
‘without blame,’ being a sacrificial word like réAews and 6A 6KAnpos. 
Hort gives a fuller account of the word in his interesting note on 
1 P. 19 cinio aipars ds duvod dywpov kal dorihov Xpurrot, where he 
traces the way in which the words pamos ‘blame,’ and duwpos ‘ blame- 
less,’ come to be used (in ‘the Apocrypha the N.T. and other books 
which presuppose the LXX.’) in the entirely unclassical sense of 
‘blemish’ and ‘unblemished,’ cf. Eph. 14, 52”, Heb. 914% In 2 P. 34 
dpoépnros seems to be used in the same sense. The word xarevdémiov 
is apparently confined to the Bible, where it occurs in Jos. 15, 2142, Lev. 
417, Eph. 14, dudpous xatrevdmriov atrot év aydrn: xatrévwra is found in 
Hom. Jl. xv. 320. For dyaddiacws see Hort’s n. on 1 P. 16 & 6 dyad- 
Adobe ‘in whom ye exult.’ The verb with its cognate substantives 
‘is unknown except in the LXX. and the N.T. and the literature 
derived from them, and in the N.T. it is confined to books much 
influenced by O.T. diction (Mt., Lk., Acts, 1 P., Jude, Joh., including 
Apoc.), being absent from the more Greek writers, St. Paul, and (except 
in quot.) Heb. . . . It apparently denotes a proud exulting joy, being 
probably connected closely with dydAXoua, properly “to be proud of,” 
but often combined with 7doua and such words ... Clem Sér. vi. 
p. 789 says riv 8 dyakdlacow edppoodvyy civai gape, emdoyirpov 
otcav THs Kata THY GAYOeav aperis Sid twos Eotidcews Kal Siaydoews 
yoyixfjs . . . See also Str. vi. p. 815 eippavOGper cal dyaddAabOpev év 
airy, TouréoTe . . . THY Ociav Ectiaow edbwynfdpev.’ Dr. Chase notes 
that it occurs in Enoch 5° ra éry rijs xapas airav wAnOuvOjcerat év 
dyadddoret. 

For the position and genuineness of this doxology see the Introduction and 


notes in Sanday and Headlam’s commentary, and the dissertations by Lightfoot 
and Hort in the former’s Biblical Hssays, pp. 287-374. 
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25, péve Oep cwrfpt Hpdv.] See above on ver. 4 rév pévov Seodryy. 
God is called curjp in Is. 4515 od yap ef @cds,...5 Ocds rod Iopajd curr, 
ab, ver. 21, Sir. 51! aivéow oe dv tov cwripd pov, Philo Confus. Lnng. 
§ 20, i. p. 418 fin. ris 8 obk ady...mpds Tov pdvoy cwrijpa Oedv exBojon 
(? -oat) ; cf. Lk. 147 HyaddAlacev 75 rveipd pov érl 7G @cG 7S curhpi pov, 
elsewhere in N. T. only in Tit. 13, 21, 34 gre 4 ypnorédrys...emehdvy rot 
cuTipos Hudv Ocod...kata 76 adrod edeos Cowcev Huds Sid... rvedparos dylov 
ob eféxeey ef’ Huds tAovoiws Sid “I. X. rod cwrfpos Hudv, 1 Tim. 1! TadAos 
dardotoXos “Il. X. car’ érurayiv Ocod curfpos Huav kat X. 1. ib. 28, 410, The 
later writers of the N. T. seem to have felt it needful to insist upon 
the unity of God, and the saving will of the Father, in opposition to 
antinomian attacks on the Law. 

51a "Inocod Xpurros.] It seems best to take Sd with Séé0 and the 
following words. The glory of God is manifested through the Word, 
ef. 1 Pet. 4" iva év waow Sogdfnrot 6 @eds Sud "1. X. & éorw  SdEa Kat 
75 Kpdros cis Tovs aivavas. 

8éfa.] “The verb is often omitted in these ascriptions, cf. 2 P. aird 
4 80€0, Rom. 11%, 1627, Gal. 15, Lk. 216 86£a év twicrois @cg. In 1 P. 
411 it is inserted, 6 éorw 4 86a xal rd xpdros, and, as we find no case in 
which éorw is inserted, and the indicative is more subject to ellipse 
than the imperative, it might seem that we should supply ‘is’ here ; 
but the R. V. gives ‘be,’ and there are similar phrases expressive of a 
wish or prayer, as the very common yxdpis ftv cal elpjvn dard Ocod rarpds, 
where we must supply éorw or yévorro. De Wette maintained that the 
following words pd ravrés rod aidvos, referring to already existing fact, 
were incompatible with a prayer; but it is sufficient that the prayer 
has regard mainly to the present and future: the past only comes in 
to give it a fuller, more joyful tone, reminding us of the eternity of 
God, as in the psalmist’s words, ‘I said it is my own infirmity, but I 
will remember the years of the right hand of the Most High,’ and 
the close of our own doxology ‘as it was in the beginning, is now, 
and ever shall be.’ I do not see however that we need exclude 
either interpretation. The writer may exult in that which he believes 
to be already fact in the eternal world, and yet pray for its more 
perfect realization in time, as in the Lord’s Prayer yevyOyrw 76 OéAnpd 
gov ws év otpavd xa éxt ys. The omission of the verb allows of 
either or both views in varying proportion. 8déa by itself is the com- 
monest of all ascriptions, It is joined with ry in 1 Tim. 1!’ and 
elsewhere, as here with peyaAwovvy. It is joined with xpdros in 1 Pet. 
411, 54, Apoc. 16. Fuller ascriptions are found in Apoc. 4"! détos 
ei, 6 xipwos...AaBelv thy Sdéay Kal rHY TYuyv Kal Thy Stvapw, 5 rh 
KaOnuevy ert TG Opdvy...4 ebAoyia Kal 4% Ty Kal 4 Odéa Kal TO Kpdros 
eis Tovs.aidvas tév aldvwv, 12 4 ebdoyia Kal f Sdéa Kal 4 codia 
Kal % evxapioria Kal 4 TY Kal y Stvayis Kal  ioxds TE DG juav. 
Just before (ver. 10) we have the remarkable ascription 4 cwrnpia 
TO @eG judy. Compare with this the ascription of David (1 Chron. 
2911) col Kupie f peyadwotvy kat 4 Stvayis Kal 7d Katynua Kal > 
vicy Kat 4 ioxds, dr. ob wavrwv Tov ev oipay@ kal él yys SeordLes. 
For a similar expression in regard to the future blessedness of man 
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see Rom. 21 8dfa 8& Kal rin kal cipyvy wavtt ta epyalouevw 1d 
ayaov.. An unusual form of ascription occurs in Clem. Rom. 65 7 
xapis ToD Kupiov ypav.’Iyoot Xpirrod pel’ Spay cal pera wdvrwv Tavtaxy 
TOV KexAnpLevav G76 TOD Deod kal bv abrod' 8’ ob airg 8dfa, Tiny, Kpdros 
kat peyakwotvy, Opdvos alwvios db Tav aidvur eis Tots aidvas Tév aidver. 

peyahootvy.] Only found elsewhere in N. T. in Heb. 13 éxdioev ev 
Sefa Tis peyakuovvys ev iydois, repeated in 81 Dr. Chase notes that 

occurs in Enoch 54 xareAadyjoare peydAovs cat oxAnpots Adyous év 
oropart dxabapoias judy kata ris peyadoovvys abtod, 123 rg Kvpiw THs 
peyadootvys, 1416 (a house excelling) éy 86f) Kal ev typ Kal ev 
peyadootvy. It is coupled with dééa, of which it may be regarded 
as an extension, in the doxology used by Clem. Rom. 20, 61. I am 
not aware of any other example of éfovaia in a doxology: compare 
however Matt, 2818 2860y pot raca efovola év ovpave kal emt yijs. 

pd mavrds rod aidvos.] Cf. 1 Cor. 2? (ryv copiav) Hv mpodpicrev 6 Oeds 
mpo Tav aidvev eis Sdfav Fudv, Prov. 8% apd rod aidvos eOepedriucd me 
(i.e. copiar), &v dpyy mpd Tod Thy yay Torjoo.. An equivalent expression 
is zpd xaraBoAjs xéopov found in Joh. 17% aydayods pe mw. x. x. also 
Eph. 1* éécdééaro jas év aird a. x. x. and | Pet. 12° (Xpicrod) rpoeyvwc- 
pévov pev it. nx. K., pavepwhévtos S& én’ éxydrov Trav xpdvev. St. Jude 
speaks of one past age and of several ages to come. On the other 
hand St. Paul speaks of many ages in the past (1 Cor. 27), and St. 
John of only one age in the future. 

cls wévras rods aldvas.] This precise phrase is unique in the Bible, 
but «is rovs aiGvas is common enough, as in Lk. 193. Rom. 175, 55, 1136, 
1627, 2 Cor. 111, ete, so in LXX. Dan. 24, 6%26. The stronger 
phrase eis rods alavas trav aidevwy occurs in Gal. 15, Phil. 4%, 1 Tim. 
117, 2 Tim. 418, Heb, 1321, 1 P. 411, 54, Apoc. 16, etc, John uses only 
eis Tov aidva apparently with the same meaning. Other variations are 
found in Eph. 37! air 4 ddéa év rq éxxdnoia Kat ev X. I. eis wdoas tas 
yeveds TOU aidvos Tav aidvuv, 2 P. 3! airg 4 Sofa Kat viv Kal eis Hucpav 
aidvos. 


1 For a full account of the early doxologies see Chase on the Lord’s Prayer 
(Teats and Studies, i. 3. p. 68 foll.). He states that the common doxology at the 
end of the Lord’s Prayer (cod éorw % Bastrcia cal % Sbvapis Kal H Sdta eis tods 
aidvas ‘appears to be a conflation of two distinct forms,’ and ‘was added to the 
Prayer in the ‘‘ Syrian” text of St. Matthew’s Gospel.’ 
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pOivorwpwds.+ 


Tue force of this word seems to me to have been generally mis- 
understood by the commentators on Jude 2, dé8pa pOworupwa dxapra 
is droBavdvra éxpiLwhévra, where the -A.V. has ‘trees whose fruit 
withereth,’ corrected in R.V. to ‘autumn trees.’ The former interpre- 
tation .is retained in Weymouth’s ‘trees that cast their fruit’ (The 
N.T. in Modern Speech) and in Stier’s ‘frugiperdae,’ ‘fruchtverder- 
benden.’ It is not denied that this is an entirely unexampled use of 
the word, but it is thought to be justified by the etymology, as 
illustrated by the parallel Spis pOwéxapzos (Pindar, P. iv. 471) used of 
a tree which sheds its fruits before they ripen, and Oworupls événwv 
Xetpepix xatarvod (Pindar, P. v. 161), ‘the fruit-withering blast of 
stormy winds,’ also by iréa: ddeotxaprot (Od. x. 510). There can be no 
doubt however that ¢Oworwpwds is an adjective? derived from 76 
Owéruwpov, which is itself, I think, best explained as a compound of 
pbivovea drépa (cl. dOivovros pyvds), meaning the concluding portion of 
the érwpa. This latter word is, according to Curtius, compounded of 
éz-, connected with ézicw, émobev, and dpa = ‘the later prime.’ We 
find dpa used by itself both for the spring with its flowers and, more 
rarely, for the summer with its fruits, as in Thue. ii. 52, dpa Zrovs. 
Perhaps from this double use of the word may have come the 
ambiguity in the application of éxdépa, of which Ideler says that ‘it 
originally indicated, not a season separate from and following after the 
summer, but the hottest part of the summer itself, so that Sirius, 
whose heliacal rising took place (in the age of Homer) about the 
middle of July, is described as dorip érwpwds I. v. 5).’ In early times 
it would seem that the Greeks, like the Germans (Tac. Germ. 26), 


1 In writing this paper I have made use of the article on Astronomia in the 
D. of Ant., Ideler’s Handb. d. Chronologie, G. F. Unger on Zeitrechnung in Iwan 
Miiller’s Handb. d. klass, Altertumswiss. vol. i. p. 561, and Ruehl’s ed. of 
Schmidt’s Griech. Chronologie, pp. 475-81. For the knowledge of the two latter 
I am indebted to Dr. Gow. 

2 Dr. Gow reminds me that the termination -wés (so accented) is almost 
confined to adjectives of time, as éapivds, Oepivds, xetmepivds, Se.Auvds, wepvowwds. 
The two apparent exceptions (edivds, dAnOivds) are perhaps of different forma- 
tion, cf. Brugmann, Grundriss der Vergl. Gramm. ii. pp. 135, 147. 
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recognized only three seasons—winter, spring, summer ; and that the 
last was indifferently named @épos or érdépa: compare Arist. Aves 709, 
mpGra piv dpas daivouey yucis Hpos, xeyidvos, drdpas, with Aesch. 
Prom, 453, jv 8 ovdey abrois ore xeiuaros Téxpap obr’ dvOeuwdous jpos 
ovTe kapmipov Ogpovs BéBarov. But though ér@pa was thus used strictly 
for the dog-days, when the fruit ripened, it was also vaguely used for 
the unnamed period which ensued up to the commencement of winter. 
Thus Hesiod (Op. 674) pnd? pevew oivdv re véov kai drwpwov bufBpov Kat 
xepav’ éridvra: and ézapa appears as a definite season by the side of 
the others in a line of Euripides, quoted by Plutarch (Mor. 1028 F), 
from which it appears that he assigned four months each to summer 
and winter, and two to spring and éa@pa! :— 


rs 2 9 , 4 bs > +4 
pidrys 7° dradpas Surrixous Hpos 7’ tcovs 


(where the epithet piAns deserves notice). It is said that the author 
of the treatise De Diaeta (c. 420 B.c.), which goes under the name of 
Hippocrates, was the first to introduce a definite term (fOwvérwpov or 
petorwpov *) for the new season, the word érapa being reserved for the 
late summer, according to the definition of Eustath. on Jl. v. 5, éarwpa 
Gpa perakd xeipevy Oépors Kal Tod pet’ airy peromdpov. And so we find 
it used by Aristotle (Meteor. ii. 5) ai xdAaar yivovros gapos pey Kat 
peroTdpov pddiota, era Kal THs drdpas, xeGvos Se ddrydais, and by 
Theophrastus (cept Snpeiwv, 44) éiy 76 éap Kal 7d Odpos Yuxpa yivyTaL, H 
érépa yiverat Kal TO eTomwpov Tveynpov.® 

There is a good deal of inconsistency about the exact limits of the 
seasons, as is natural enough when we remember that they were first 
distinguished for purposes of agriculture and navigation, as we see in 
Hesiod’s Works and Days. Each season brings its own proper work, 
and the farmer or merchant is reminded of the return of the season by 
various signs, the rising and setting of stars, especially of the Pleiades 
and Arcturus, the sun’s passage through the signs of the zodiac, the 
re-appearance of the birds, etc. A more strictly accurate division was 
made by the astronomers, who distinguished between the various kinds 
of rising and setting of the stars, and divided the year into four equal 
parts by the solstices and equinoxes. In the year 46 s.c. Julius 
Caesar introduced his revised calendar, which assigned definite dates 
to the different seasons. Thus spring begins a.d. vit. id. Feb. (Feb. 7), 
summer ad. vii. id. Mai, (May 9), autumn ad. iii. id. Seat. (Aug. 11), 
winter a.d. iv. id, Nov. (Nov. 10).4 

Taking then the Julian calendar as our standard, as it was no doubt 


1 Unger (p. 560) mentions others who shared this view. Among them, as will 
be seen, is the author of the De Diaeta. 

2 The word perorwpwdés is found in our present text of Hesiod (Op. 415), 
petotwpivdy 6uBphoavros Znvds. 

3 Ptolemy, Appar. (quoted by Schmidt) gives the limits of the drdpa as follows: 
21 July, drdépas apxh; 15 September, perowdpou apxh. F 

4 See Varro, R.R. i. 28 (where Keil quotes Geoponsca, i. 1. 3, peromwpov 
UpxecOar ard rhs mpd tk eidav Abyotorwy, hAlov dvros év Agovrt); Columella, RR. 
xi, 2. 57, 84; Plin. N.H. xviii. 68.7; Ov. Fasti, ed. Peter, pp. 20-22. 
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the generally accepted standard of the Roman world, ‘we find that 
autumn begins on August 11 and ends on November 10. There are 
however other reckonings which it may be worth while to compare 
with this. Thus in the Diaeta we read (p. 366. 38) AOwdrwpov dxd 
*Apxtovpou (i.e. his morning rising about Sept. 15) péype TAadduv 
dvcews (the morning setting about Nov. 9), giving less than two 
months to this season. As the same treatise (Bk. iii. init.) says tov 
éviauTov és Téccapa pepe Siaipotow, dep padiocta ywuoKovow of woAdoe 

- dap dé ard ionuepuys (March 21) expe Aeddwv érirodAjs (May 10), 
his summer must have extended over more than four months. Another 
reckoning was that from the autumnal equinox, déworwpwy icnpepia. 
(Polyb. iv. 37. 2, Plut. Ant. V. 40), to the solstice Sept. 22 to 
Dec. 22. This does not seem to have been in such common use: the 
only Latin authority quoted for it in De Vit’s Forcellini (s.v. 
‘Autumnus’) is Ulp. Dig. 43. 20. 1, § 32, ‘aestatem incipere sic 
peritiores (? the astronomers) ab aequinoctio verno, et finiri aequinoctio 
autumnali, et ita senis mensibus aestas atque hiems dividitur,’ and even 
here it is only stated that summer ends on the autumnal equinox, 
autumn and spring being entirely omitted. Yet Lewis and Short give 
this as though it were the only reckoning for autumn, while they 
further confuse the student by the statement that the Pleiades set on 
December 22 (instead of Nov. 9). Hesychius, quoted both by 
Stephanus and by Rost and Palm under 6wédwpos, has the following 
blundering account of its duration, dxé rijs wevrexaidexdtys Aiyovotou 
paves ews THs wevTeKaidexdtys AcxeuBpiov, of 8¢ dad THs eixoorAs SevTépas 
Adyovarou éws madw cixoorns Sevtépas AexeuBpiov. Here it will be 
noticed that both reckonings give four months for autumn; and that, 
while the second reckoning agrees with the astronomers in ending the 
season with the winter solstice, it does not begin with the equinox. I 
think therefore that we should change the latter Aiyovotov to Serrep- 
Bpiov. [Since this was written I find that the same change is suggested 
by Unger.] If we make a similar correction in the earlier part of the 
sentence, changing the former AcxeyBpiov to NoeuBpiov, we get the 
ordinary agricultural reckoning. 

To turn now to the commentators, I may take Trench as represent- 
ing their view in his Authorised Version, p. 186, ed. 2, where he 
says, ‘The @wérwpov is the late autumn ... which succeeds the 
dpa (or the autumn contemplated as the time of the ripened fruits 
of the earth) and which has its name zapa 7d pOiverOar ri drwpay, 
from the waning away of the autumn and the autumn fruits. . . 
The deceivers of whom St. Jude speaks are likened to trees as they 
show in late autumn, when foliage and fruit alike are gone.’ 

I have stated above what I hold to be the origin of the word 
dOwérupov. Trench’s explanation is ambiguous and unsuited to the 
facts of the case, as will be seen from the criticisms in Lightfoot’s 
Fresh Revision, p. 135: ‘In the phrase “ autumn-trees without fruit” 
there appears to be a reference to the parable of the fig-tree... . 
At all events the mention of the season when fruit might be expected 
is significant.’ He adds in a note, ‘Strange to say, the earliest 
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versions all rendered ¢@wvorwpwvd correctly.1 Tyndale’s instinct led 
him to give what I cannot but think the right turn to the expression, 
“Trees with out frute at gadringe (gathering) time,” ie. at the 
season when fruit was looked for. I cannot agree with Archbishop 
Trench, who maintains that ‘Tyndale was feeling after, though he has 
not grasped, the right translation,” and himself explains ¢6worwpwa 
dxapra as “mutually completing one another, without leaves, without 
Jruit.” Tyndale was followed by Coverdale and the Great Bible. 
Similarly Wycliffe has ‘‘hervest trees without fruyt,” and the Rheims 
version “trees of autumne unfruiteful.” The earliest offender is the 
Geneva Testament, which gives “corrupt trees and without frute.” . 
The Bishops’ Bible strangely combines both renderings, “ trees withered 
(p6ivew) at fruite gathering (érdépa) and without fruite,” which is ex- 
plained in the margin, “Trees withered in autumne when the fruite 
harvest is, and so the Greke woord importeth.” ’ 

The correctness of the interpretation, given by Lightfoot alone 
among modern commentators, is confirmed by a consideration of the 
context. The writer has just been comparing the innovators, who 
have crept into other Churches, to waterless clouds driven past by the 
wind. Just as these disappoint the hope of the husbandman, so do 
fruitless trees in the proper season of fruit. If d@worwpwa were equi- 
valent to xeepivd, denoting the season when the trees are necessarily 
bare both of leaves and fruit, how could a tree be blamed for being 
dxaprov! It is because it might have been, and ought to have been a 
fruit-bearing tree, that it is rooted up. 

If we follow the Julian calendar, Trench’s interpretation is evidently 
impossible. Even if we suppose St. Jude to have been familiar with 
the scientific calendar, which makes autumn begin with the equinox ; 
since leaves and fruits would even then not be cleared from the trees 
till autumn was more than half through; and since the first part of 
the compound ¢6wvdrwpov has already spent its force in the change 
from the dog-days (é7apa) to the autumn, and cannot act again (as 
‘Trench supposes) to change autumn into late-autumn, it follows that 
POivorwpwa would have been a most unsuitable word to express the 
‘bareness of winter. How unsuitable it would have been, how little 
corresponding to the Spitherbst and senescens autumnus of the com- 
mentators, will be evident from the way in which autumn is spoken 
of in the Greek romances. The scene of Longus’ Pastoralia is laid in 
this season: in i. 30 he speaks of the temperature as éru ris wpas 
ovoys Kavparddous, in i. 28 of the ripening ‘of the grapes, perowwpov 
8 dxpdlovros xat rod Borpvos. At the beginning of Book ii. the 
vintage is described, and in the third chapter we are introduced to a 
shepherd who speaks of the produce of his garden at different 
seasons, pos pdda, xpiva .. . Odpovs pryKwves Kal pda mdvTa voy 
dpredor kat ovxat Kab poral cal pipta yAwpd. Similarly Philostratus 
(Heroic. i. 5, 6, p. 663) dwells on the delights of autumn, ds qouxihy coe 


1 This agreement is probably owing to their dependence on the Vulgate 
“arbores auctumnales tijruntucsia 
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% dpa xat as éxdeddxacw idapol ot Bérpus, ta Sevdpo. 6" ds Sidxerrar wavra 
kal ds apBpocia 7 éopy Tov ywpiov. We may compare the saying 
attributed to Euripides (Ael. V.H. xiii. 4), ob pdvov 16 éap tav 
Kadav xdAAorov dda Kal 7d perdrwpov; Hor. C. iv. 7. 11, pomifer 
autumnus fruges effuderit, Zpod. ii. 17 decorum mitibus pomis caput 
autumnus agris extulit; Macrobius (Somn. Scip. i. 20. 6) mollities 
autumnalis aurae. 


EPISTLE OF ST. JUDE 


PARAPHRASE AND COMMENTS 


SALUTATION (vv. 1, 2). 


Jude a servant of Jesus Christ and brother of James, to those who 
have received the divine calling, beloved of the Father, kept safe in 
Jesus Christ. May mercy, peace, and love be richly poured out upon 
you ! 


Mercy and love are spoken of again at the end of the Epistle 
(v. 21) where the readers are bidden to keep themselves in the love of 
God, awaiting the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ for life eternal. 
The thought of peace is present to the writer’s mind throughout the 
Epistle, while he utters his warning against the enemies of union who 
walk according to their own lusts and have not the Spirit (vv. 18, 19). 
In contrast to these, his readers are urged to keep fast hold of peace 
and to build themselves up on their most holy faith, praying in the 
Spirit and using every effort to help and save those who are in danger 
of falling away (vv. 20-23), always looking to Him who is able to 


keep them from stumbling and present them before His presence 
without spot. 


REASONS FOR WRiTING (vv. 3, 4). 


He had been intending to write to them on that which is the 
common interest of all Christians, salvation through Christ, but 
was compelled to abandon his intention by news which had reached 
him of a special danger threatening the Gospel once for all delivered 
to the Church. His duty now was to stir up the faithful to defend 
their faith against insidious assaults, long ago foretold in ancient 
prophecy, of impious men who showld change the doctrine of God's 


1 For this see the Introduction on Early Heresies. 
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Sree grace into an excuse for licentiousness, and deny the only Master 
and our Lord Jesus Christ. 


mdgav oTovonVv oovpevos. 


It was not to have been a mere extemporized effusion, but a well 
thought out treatise. ‘Such were the epistles to the Romans and the 
Hebrews, and such, as we learn from his preface, was St. Luke’s inten- 
tion in preparing his Gospel. .Nor were his readers to be mere passive 
recipients of an impression from without. They were to contend for 
the faith (v. 3), to build themselves up upon it (v. 20), to keep 
themselves in the love of God (v. 21), to use every effort to save 
those who were in danger of falling away (vv. 22 f.). 


The Faith once for all delivered to the Saints. 


One or two references have been given in the explanatory note to 
illustrate the idea of a Christian tradition. It may be well here to 
adduce further evidence as to (1) the fact, and (2) the contents of such 
a tradition. 

(la) That there was a recognized tradition or traditions (rapddocis, 
mapaddcets) in the Apostolic age, appears from 2 Th. 2) xparetre ras 
mapaddcets ds edddxOnre ire Sid Adyou ire bv ericToARs ypar, 1b. 3° card 
THY Tapddocw Hv TapeAadBere wap yay, 1 Cor. 11? cams rapédwxa tyiv Tas 
mapadoces Karéxere. In contrast with this there was a Jewish zrapadoots 
of which we read (Mt. 15°) qxvpdoare rév Adyov Tot Ocot da Tv wapd- 
Soow tyav, Mk. 78 ddevres tHv évroAyv Tod Ocod kpareire tiv wapddoow 
tov dvOpdruv, Gal. 1* fyrwris iadpywv tov watpiKdv pov apaddcewy, 
and also such oral traditions as those to which the Christianized 
Essenes of Colossae made their appeal, see Col. 28 xara tiv tapddoow 
tov avOpirev with Lightfoot’s note. The cognate verb was similarly 
used, as in 1 Cor. 11? quoted above, ib. v. 23 wapéAaBov dard Kupiov 
3 «al wapéSwxa ipiy (viz. the institution of the Eucharist), <b. 158 
mapésuxa yap tuiv év mpadtos 3 Kal wapéAaPov (viz. the Resurrection 
of Christ), Lk. 12 xaas wapéSocay jyuiv of dx’ dpxijs abrémrau kai ia- 
npérar yevouevor Tod Adyov, 2 P. 27) troorpepos ex THs Tapadodetons airois 
dyias évrodijs.+ 

It is noticeable that, in all the cases in which St. Paul speaks of a 
Christian tradition, he speaks of it as received by his converts from 
himself, either by speech or writing (2 Th. 215). Sometimes he says 
that he received a tradition from the Lord, as in 1 Cor. 11% (as to the 
meaning of which see Class. Rev, viii. 149 foll., 267 foll.), with which 
we may compare Gal. 11112 yupifw tyiv 76 ebayyédtov 76 ebaryyehiobev 
ia’ nod dru obk eorw Kara dvOpwrov: obdt yap eyo mapa dvOpdrov 
mapékaBoy aird, ore édiddxOyv, GAde 8’ daroxadtpews “Incot Xpicrod. 
Some understand in the same way 1 Cor. 15%, but the details that 
follow (xai dru dO Kyod, fra, rots dé8exa, etc.) make it more probable 
that the reference here is to information received from older disciples. 


1 A remarkable instance of the passive used of a person is given under (1 4). 
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The converse term to zapadi8wue is rapadayBdve, of which some 
examples have already been given (2 Th. 3°, 1 Cor, 1128, 158, Gal. 112); 
others are Mk. 74 (of Jewish tradition) dAAa woAAd éorw & rapéAaBov 
kpareiy, | Cor. 15! 76 edayyéduov 3 eiyyyehicdpny ipiv, 8 «al mapehdBere, 
.» « OU 0b Kat oder, Gal. 19 ef mis ipas edayyeAiLeroe map’ 3 mapedd- 
Bere, dvdepa eorw, Phil, 49 & kat eudOere xal wapeAdBere cal Fxovoare 

al eidere év uot, raita mpdocere, Col. 2° ds wapehdBere tov Xpiordv, év 
kK p 

aitG mepirareite, 1 Th. 218 zapadkaBdvres Adyov dxofs wap’ juav Tod 
@eov ebé£acbe od Adyov dévOpdruv, adda, Kabds aAnDGs éariv, Adyov Oeot, 
ib, 42 ropaxaAotuey buds év xupi Incov, iva xafds mapeddBere wap’ jpov 
TO THs Set buds wepirarely . . . tva mepiocednte madXov. ; 

(16) It is a definite type of teaching, cf. Rom. 617 Srnxovoare é 
kapdias eis Sv mapeddOnte Turov didaxyjs, Rom. 1617 rapaxahd pas oKxoreiv 
tovs Tas Sixooracias Kal Ta oxavdara rapa THv didaxyv, fv duels eudOere, 
motodvras, 1 Cor. 118 qucis roradryy curjbeav odk exopev, od8€ af 
éxxAnoiat tod @eod, Gal. 18 ‘though we or an angel from heaven 
should preach to you any other Gospel, let him be anathema’, 2 Cor. 
114, 2 Tim. 13 trordmwow exe byawdvrev Adyov Sv wap’ épod qKoveas 
év miore, 1 Tim. 1° ta zwapayyeiAys riciv py érepodiSackadetv, 
1 Tim. 46 &vrpedduevos trois Adyous Tis wiotews Kal THs Kadfs d8ac- 
xadias 7 mapyxoAovOnxas, 2 Tim. 314 ot 8 péve ev ols Zuabes Kal 
erioTwOys, cides Taps tivwv éuabes, Tit. 13 (7d kypvypa) 8 émioredOyv eyo 
Kar’ éritayiy TOD cwrHpos Huay cod. ; 

(1c) Sometimes it is spoken of as a deposit (aapa0yxy, aapari- 
Ocuor), cf. 1 Tim. 67° & Tydbce, rv tapabykny pidagoy, exrperduevos Tas 
BeByAovs xevoduvias, 2 Tim. 1! ray xadny wapadyknvy pidagov Sta avev- 
patos dyiov, 1 Tim. 118 savryy tiv gapayyediav wapatiGeuai cot, 2 Tim. 2? 
& HKovcas wap’ éuod... raita wapdfov morois avOpdrous oitives ixavot 
évovrat kat érépous diddéau. 

(1d) In the pastoral epistles we also meet such phrases as dyujs, 
e f 4 Ca #. r + a € * 
tyaivwv, motos Adyos or Sidacxaria, cf. 1 Tim, 12% 4 ef sry bytawovoy 
bi8acxarle dvrixertar Kara 76 ebayyéAtov .. . & émioredOny eye, 1b. 63 ef tus 
érepodidackadel Kal mip Tpocepxetar tytaivovaw Adyois Tois Tod Kupiov 
"Inood Xpecrod cat ry Kar’ edoeBaay Sidackadia, tervpwrat, 2 Tim. 4° 
ths tyawotons Sidacxadias otk avéfovrat GAG Kate Tas idias émbupias 
éavrots émiswpetoovow SidackdAous, Tit. 19 dvrexdpevov tod xara di8axyv 
mtarod Adyou, tva Suvards 7 Kal wapaxadety ev TH OWacKadia TH tytawvotcy, 
ab. 21 ot 82 AdAer & ampere, TH tytawvovoy SiSacKadrlg, 1b. 2° Adyov iywH 
dxardéyvworov. The phrase micrds 6 Adyos is used with more freedom, 
sometimes with reference to salvation through Christ, as 1 Tim. 1%, 
sometimes of a proverb or maxim, as apparently in 1-Tim. 3! ef ms 
émioKxomys Gpéyerat, KaAod Epyou exiOusel. 


(2) A comparison with the parallel passage in 2 P. 2?! suggests that 
this tradition had two sides: Jude speaks of it as riots, teaching 
what we should believe, Peter as évroA7, teaching what we should do. 
We have the same two sides brought out in the Baptismal Service 
and Church Catechism. 

(2a) St. Paul gives briefly the contents of the tradition in 1 Cor. 1% 
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pets 5 xyptccopey Xpiorov éoravpwpévov, "lovdatos dv oxdvSadov, 
COverw S& pupiay, adrots 88 Tols KAnTois... Xpicrdv @eod Svvajuv Kab 
@cod codiav. Hlsewhere he speaks of it as ‘the ministry of recon- 
ciliation (riv Siaxoviay ris KaraAAayhs) that God was in Christ, reconcil- 
ing the world to Himself,’ 2 Cor. 518. So in 1 Tim. 1% morés 6 Adyos 
Kat maons darodoxns détos, drt Xpiotds “Incods HAGev cis rév xdcpov duap~ 
TwAovds cdoa, and still more briefly in Rom. 108* rotr’ Zorw 76 pia THs 
miotews 3 Knptoooper’ Sri, eov Suoroyqoys 7d pjya év 7S ordpati cov 
67. Kdptos “Incots, nat morevons év rh xapdia cov bru & Beds 
abrév ipyerpev ex vexpdv, cwOyon, 1 Cor. 123 odScis Sivaras etmeiv KU pos 
Incots e py év wvevpart dyiy. Much to the same effect St. John 
says (1 Jo. 4?) wav mvedua 3 Guodoye "IX. év capt edydvOdra ex rot 
@cod écriv, of which the converse is given in 2 Jo.’, woA\Aol wAdvor 
e&jAar eis rov Kdopov, of px) Guoroyotvres ’1L.X. epyduevov ev capki. We 
may compare Dr. Armitage Robinson on Eph. 526. ‘The confession dru 
Kuptos "Incots was the shortest and simplest statement of 
Christian faith (compare Acts 16%! aiorevoov él riv Ki ptov 
Inoody, cat cwbjon ob kat & ofkds cov...). That some confession 
was required before baptism is seen from the early glosses on the 
baptism of the eunuch, Acts 837, and that this soon took the form 
of question and answer (érepdryua) is suggested by 1 Pet. 3%, where 
the context contains phrases which correspond with the baptismal 
creed of the second century’. We may go back to our Lord Himself 
as sanctioning this tradition in his commendation of Peter’s answer 
(cb ef 6 Xpioros 6 vids Tod Ocod tov Lavros). dzroxpifets 88 6 Incots efrev 
air@ Maxdpuos ef, Siwy Bapwwvé, dr. cdp& Kat aiua ob dmexddAupéy cor 
GAN’ 6 waryp pov 6 év oipavoiss Kayo O€ oor Aéyw Stu ov ef [lérpos, Kat 
ert rabrn TH Térpe oixodopyow ov THY éxxAyoiav (Mt. 1616). Compare 
1 Cor. 3! Geuédtov aAdov ovdels Stvarar Ocivar mapa Tov Kelpevov, bs ear 
"Inaots Xpiorés. : 

(26) But the tradition also included rules of action. Thus in 2 
Th. 3° St. Paul warns his converts oré\\coOau dd ravrds ddeAdod 
érdxtas wepi@atodyTos Kal wy kata THY Tapddoow Hy TapeAdBere wap’ Hpav. 
His own conduct was to be a rimos to them (ib. ver. 9). See also 
Rom. 617 ydpis 74 Ded dre Are SodAOL THs duaprias, varyxotcare Sé éx 
kapdias eis dv rapeddOnte Térov didaxis, eAevOepwhevres 88 dd Tis duap- 
tlas @SovdkdOyre 7H Stxatooivy. As the nucleus of the tradition in 
regard to faith was belief in the Father’s love manifested in His Son, 
so the nucleus of the tradition in regard to practice was the love 
which is the fulfilling of the law (Rom. 131°), that love, of which St. 
John says (1 Jo. 3") atry éoriy i adyyeAia fv jxovcare dx’ dpyis, iva 
dyarGpev dAAjAovs, to which he refers again in 373 as the command 
of Jesus Christ. Thus the ethical, as well as the doctrinal tradition 
is derived from the teaching of Christ Himself, not only from His 
sanction of the old commandment (Mt. 22%), but also from the 
words reported by St. John, (138+) évrodnv xawyjv di8wme iptv iva 
dyamGre ddyAovs, Kaas Hydarnos vuds, iva Kat vuels dyardre GAAnAOvs, 
to which the Apostle refers in 1 Jo. 28. 

Sometimes the word wapddocis is used of less fundamental matters, 
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asin 1 Cor. 11! érawd tyas br... xabds rapedwxa tuty ras rapaddces 
xaréxere: but immediately afterwards St. Paul proceeds to point out 
that there were exceptions to their obedience. Thus women take part 
in public worship with uncovered heads (1 Cor. 115) and venture to 
speak in the congregation (1 Cor. 14%), He settles the former question 
summarily by appeal to the universal practice of the Churches (1114), 
the latter by appeal to a Kupiov évroAy (1487). 

It may be worth while here to consider some of the terms which are 
used to express the contents of the zapdéSocis, and we will begin with 
évrody. This is used of the Mosaic law in the synoptists and in the 
epistles to the Romans and Hebrews. In St. John’s writings it is 
mostly used of the Father’s will as revealed in the Son, e.g. 1018 the 
‘power to lay down His life and take it again’ is spoken of as an évroAy) 
from the Father: ib. 12450, My Father has given Me an évrodty ri 
eirw kal ti Nadjow kal ofda dri y evroAH aitod Lut aldvids éorw: also 
of a command of our Lord, ib. 133! evrodiv xcawthy Si8wp vpiv iva 
dyarare GAAAous, 1 Joh. 44, The widest significance of the term is 
found in 1 Joh. 3° atry éoriy 4 evrody aitod, va moredoope TO 
évépati Tov viod adtod "Iycod Xpiorod cal dyardpev dddyAovs, on which 
Westcott comments ‘The things that are pleasing, the many com- 
mandments (of the previous verse) are summed up in one command- 
ment, which includes faith and practice, the power of action and the 
form of action, faith, and love.’ In 1 Cor. 79 the rypyous évroXGv Deod 
is distinguished from the ceremonial law. In 1 Tim. 6" rypfoal ce riv 
évroAnv damirov péxor THs exipaveias Tod Kupiov, it is used, as Alford 
says, ‘not to designate any special command ... but as a general 
compendium of the rule of the Gospel, after which our lives and 
thoughts must be regulated.’ In 2 Pet. it occurs twice, in 2?! already 
quoted under wapadi8wp, and 3? pryyobqvar tis TOV arooTéAwy tpdv 
évroAfjs Tod Kupiov Kat owrhpos, implying that the Lord spoke through 
his apostles ; and so, apparently, in 1 Cor. 143’, where St. Paul calls 
upon the prophets and the spiritual to acknowledge that in his decisions 
on various points of discipline, he is uttering a Kvupéov évroAy. Some- 
times it is used of instructions about persons (Col. 4°): sometimes of 
rules laid down by men and condemned by the Apostle (Col. 2?%,7a év- 
rahpara xat Sidackarias tov dvOparwv, Tit. 14 ph apoc€éxovres ‘Tovdaixois 
pdOos Kat évrodats évOpwrwv érootpepopévey Ty dd7Oear). 

A similar word is tapayyeAia found in 1 Th. 4? oi8are tivas rapayye 
Nas Bdxapev iuiy dua rod xvpiov ’Incod (warnings against impurity as 
appears from the context), 1 Tim. 15 76 6& rédos tis wapayyedias éorty 
dydrn, 1b. 18 radrqv tiv wapayyeNav waparibemal co... . iva orparevy 
civ Kadnv orpareiay, and 80 wapayyéAAw. ; 

A more important word is efayyéAtov, the good news of the kingdom, 
as it is called in Mt. 43, etc., the good news of Jesus Christ (Mk. 1), of 
God (Mk. 14); men are called to believe in it (Mk. 1"), to sacrifice 
home and life for it (Mk. 10°, 885); it is to be preached to all nations 
(Mk. 131, Mt. 2414), Paul was especially called to bear witness of the 
good news of the grace of God to the Gentiles (Acts 20%, Gal. 27). 
He speaks of it as my or owr Gospel, Rom. 2!¢, where it is said to 
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include the coming of Christ to judge the world, 1b. 16% 76 8 Swapéw 
ornpiga. tpas cata 76 ebayyéAidv pov xal 7d kypuypa "LX. xara 
droxddup pvotyplov ... eis traxonv wiotews cis wdvta Ta e6vy yvupto- 
Gévros, 2 Cor. 47° ry gavepuices THs dAnOclas cvnordyres EavTods mpds 
nasa cuveidnow dvOpurwv évwriov Tod @eod. ci dé Kat Zorw Kexadup- 
pévov 76 edayyédov Hudv, év rots droAAvpevots eoriv Kexaduppevov, év ols 6 
eds rod aidvos Tovrov éridducey Ta vonpata Trav dmictuv eis Td pi} 
avydcoat Tov huticpoy Tod edayyeAlou THs 8dEys TOD Xpicrod, és éoriv eixov 
@eod. ob yap éavrois Knpioropmev AddG Xpiorov Incoty Kipiov, 1 Th. 15 7d 
edayyéAtov Huadv ovk éyevero cis tas ev Aoyw pdvoy, GAAG Kal év Suvdper Kat 
év rvevpart ayia kal rAnpopopia woAAH, 2 Th. 278 cidaro ipas & @eds az’ 
dpxis cis cwrypiav ev dyacpe avevpatos Kai wicret dAnOeias eis B éxdAcoey 
buds dua rod ebayyeAiou yudv, 2 Tim. 28 pynudveve “Incotv Xpurrov 
eynyeppévov éx vexpav, éx orépparos Aaveid, kata 76 ebayyédiov pov. Tts 
nature is further shown by Rom. 10° rotr’ Zorw 76 fyjpa ris wicrews 3 
Knptcoopev. Gt. eav Suoroyjons &v TH oropari cov Kuprov "Inootv, Kat 
moredys év TH Kapdia cov bt. 6 eds adrov fyepey ex vexpdv, cwOHoy. 
From this and other passages it appears that, while the distinctive 
feature of St. Paul’s Gospel was the thought that God was in Christ 
reconciling the world to Himself, and that he who thoroughly believed 
this died with Christ to sin and was raised with Him to newness of 
life (which he sometimes speaks of as an immediate revelation to himself) 
yet it included the thought of final judgment and the more ordinary 
topics dwelt upon by the earlier preachers of the Gospel. Nor need 
we suppose that when he speaks of ‘my gospel’ he is always thinking 
of a difference of subject or contents: he thinks sometimes of the 
difference of hearers, as when he says qemiorevpat 7d ebayyéuov THs 
axpoBvarias, kabws Ilérpos tis wepiropys (Gal. 27), It would take too 
long to go through other terms which are employed to express the new 
message of salvation, such:as déA7jOca, kypvypa, TO pha, TA pyyara, Loy, 
Aris, Adyos, wiotts. 


(3) When St. Jude speaks of defending the faith once delivered to 
the saints, and of his readers building up themselves on their most 
holy faith (ver. 20), he refers of course, not to any matter of detail, 
not to rules enacted for a temporary purpose, such as the decisions of 
the Council of Jerusalem, but to the very foundation of all Christian 
teaching laid down once for all. 

This may be regarded as a definition of Christianity—‘ the Christian 
is he who believes that Christ is Lord’—, or it may be regarded as 
the minimum required in the way of Christian belief. It is also 
the seed or starting point, as well as the rule or canon of an endless 
development. Growth in all ways, in feeling, in understanding, in 
action, in character,—growth, moral, intellectual, and spiritual is of 
the essence of the kingdom of Heaven, whether it appear in the 
individual or in the community. Thus St. Peter says ‘grow in grace 
and in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour’ (2 P. 318) and St. Paul 
‘one thing I do, forgetting the things that are behind and stretching 
forward to the things which are before, I press on towards the goal 
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unto the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus’ (Phil. 314). 
And again, he declares it to be his aim yvévat abrov (not simply ‘know,’ 
but ‘recognize’ ‘feel’ ‘appropriate’ L.) cai tiv Stvapuy ris dvarrdcews 
aérod (Phil. 31°), Hence in St. Paul’s epistles and elsewhere we find 
allusions to a higher teaching, a wisdom not of this world, strong 
meat suited for those that are mature, as opposed to the milk which is 
proper for infants (1 Cor, 2%7, 312, Heb. 5/244), Our Lord enjoins 
that every scribe instructed into the kingdom of heaven should bring 
forth out of his treasure things new as well as old (Mt. 13°); and 
St. Peter, in reminding his readers that they are all stewards of the 
manifold grace of God, bids those who speak remember that their 
words should be as it were oracles of God (1 P. 3"). The whole con- 
stitution of the Church, all its offices and all its ministers are cis 
oixodophy rod céparos Tod Xpirrod, wéxpt karavrijocwpev of mdvres cis THY 
&vérnta ths mictews Kal Tis emryvdcews Tod viod tod Deod, cis dvdpa 
tédctov, els pérpov FAtKlas ToD TAnpoparos ToD Xpiorod (Eph. 421%), So 
too our Lord looking forward to the future says ére woAAd yw dpiv 
déyerv, GAN’ ob SivacGe Bacrdlew dpri- Stay St EAOy exeivos, 76 wvetpa THs 
dAnOeias, Syyjoe tas <is tiv GdyOevav racav (Joh. 161? 18), and in his 
final charge iSod éyo pb” ipav cipt rdoas Tas Hyepas ews THs ouvTedeias 
Tov aidvos. We must beware therefore of laying too great a stress 
on the draé of Jude, as though it forbad us to look for any further 
accession to the faith or knowledge of Christians in the future. Jesus 
Christ has once for all brought life and immortality to light through 
the Gospel, yet He has still further truth to unfold through His Spirit 
till He comes again. 

On the other hand, if we hold with Plato that, God being the highest 
ideal (4 iS€a rod dyafod), the perfection of man consists in époiwors bed 
kara 76 Suvarévy and with the old Hebrew Scriptures that man is made in 
the image of God ; if we believe that the Eternal did at a certain point in 
the world’s history manifest Himself in the form of man and under the 
conditions and infirmities of humanity ; if we further believe that we 
have in the Gospels a true picture of this life, and in the remaining books 
of the N.T. a true account of the way in which His first followers, 
animated by His Spirit, strove to carry out His plans and build up the 
spiritual temple founded by Him—then the record of His life and teach- 
ing and those of the acts and words of the men whom He had Himself 
trained to carry on His work after His departure,—these records can 
never be superseded: in every age the eyes of all who are striving for 
the elevation of our race must continue to turn back to them as furnish- 
ing the highest ideal of humanity, the clearest conception of divinity. 
One main instrument of the growth and development, of which we have 
spoken, will consist in the ever deeper understanding, and the ever 
wider realization of the lessons of that life, as well as in the openness 
to see and hear the signs of the divine Presence still at work withiu 
us and around us. This is perhaps meant by the concluding words of 
St. John’s Gospel. For the full understanding of Christ’s life and 
teaching there needs the entire experience of humanity, and even so, 
its significance will still be unexhausted. 
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(4) There are various ways of misusing the Apostolic tradition. It 
may be openly denied, as it seems to have. been by the innovators here 
condemned (ver. 4). It may be entirely neglected without being 
specifically denied (as in Tit. 11° rois gpyous dpvotvrat.) It may be so 
modified by subsequent additions as to lose its original character. 
This was to a certain extent the case with the Montanists, who held 
that supernatural revelation had not come to an end with the Apostles, 
but that more wonderful manifestations might be expected under the 
dispensation of the Paraclete, whom Christ had promised to send. So 
Tertullian (Vel. Virg. 1) after premising ‘ Regula fidei sola immobilis 
et irreformabilis, credendi scilicet in Deum omnipotentem’ (then follows 
a creed ending with the Resurrection of Christ) ‘Hac lege fidei 
manente, cetera . . . admittunt novitatem correctionis. Quale est 
enim, ut diabolo semper operante et adjiciente quotidie ad iniquitatis 
ingenia, opus Dei cessaverit?’ The growth of righteousness is like 
that of a grain of wheat: ‘primo fuit in rudimentis natura Deum 
metuens ; dehinc per legem et prophetas promovit in infantiam ; 
dehine per Evangelium efferbuit in juventutem ; nunc per Paracletum 
componitur in maturitatem.’! The fault of the Montanists was that 
they confined the looked for teaching of the Spirit to the one channel 
of ecstatic revelation through the mouth of their prophets, and 
attached too great authority to these. It was a movement which had 
the qualities and defects of all revivalist movements. On the other 
hand there was a simultaneous development of Christian truth on 
broader and saner lines, in accordance with the great saying of St. 
Paul, dca éorw ddn67, 60% ceprvd, doa Sixaia, doa ayvd, doa mpoodiAry, 
doa etpypa et tis apery, kai et tis Exawvos, Tadra AoyilerOe, and his 
favourite refrain from the Psalms tot Kupiov 9 yi kat 7d wAyjpwpo 
airjs. Men such as Justin and Clement of Alexandria, who had been 
taught of God, not merely through the religious emotions, but through 
the word received into the heart and interpreted by conscience, reason, 
and experience,? such men saw and recognized the work of the Spirit 
in the poetry and philosophy of Greece, as well as in the tradition of 


1 Compare the teaching of the Eternal Gospel ascribed to the Abbot Joachim 
towards the end of the twelfth century, in which it was prophesied that a new 
dispensation, that of the Holy Ghost, was about to replace the dispensation of 
the Son, as that had replaced the dispensation of the Father. 

2 In my Introduction to the Seventh Book of the Stromateis (p. xxii foll.) 1 
have commented on the seeming preference shown for Montanism, as compared 
with Catholicism, by writers whose views would generally be regarded as more or 
less rationalistic, such as Harnack and Hatch. Here, it seems to me that a 
writer, whose judgment is in general less to be relied on than Harnack’s, has yet 
come nearer to the truth. See Wernle, Beginnings of Christianity, p. 124 
‘ Prophets are amongst the distinctive marks of this first Age of Christianity. 
But we learn at the same time that their authority was secondary... The 
ultimate authority, the foundation, was in all cases the tradition of Jesus. This 
might be supplemented by the prophetic word, by the spirit, but never trans- 
formed. . . To make the spirit of the prophets the ultimate authority would have 
been tantamount to subjecting oneself to the whims and fancies of men whose 
religious nature was powerful, while their moral character was immature and 
undisciplined.’ ; 
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the Hebrews, and drew from all quarters material for the building up 
of the Church. 

It is not of course implied that the developments of Christian 
teaching which we find in the writers named or in later Catholic 
writers at any particular period in the Church’s history were neces- 
sarily in the right direction. Speaking generally, these developments 
are owing partly to the Spirit of Christ working in individuals, and so 
leavening the Church ; and partly to the interaction of the Church 
and the World. The Spirit of God bloweth where it listeth; and 
secular improvement has often reacted with advantage upon the 
Church tradition. On the other hand there can be no doubt that a 
considerable portion of the beliefs and practices of the mediaeval 
Church was affected for the worse by Pagan or Jewish associations. 
In the Reformation appeal was made from the existing Church 
traditions to the traditions of the earliest Church, and above all 
to the original tradition preserved in the Bible, on the ground that 
whatever was really alien from this could be no genuine work of 
the Spirit. A sad experience has taught us that no Father, no 
Council, no Pope, no reformer, is infallible. Every generation, 
every individual, is sent into the world as a new organ of divine 
truth to deal with new circumstances and new difficulties, and is bound 
to exercise the right of private judgment on the conclusions left by 
preceding generations, to the best of his, or their, opportunities and 
ability. This does not preclude the attainment of practical certainty 
in religion, any more than in science: nay, as the subject matter of 
religion is mainly of the nature of inward experience, the sincere 
Christian, though unlearned, has surer ground for confidence in 
matters of religion, than the mass of mankind have in regard to 
matters of science. 

As time passes, the Church as a whole ought to be growing in know- 
ledge as well as in grace. It would be sad indeed if all the increase in 
knowledge of men and things, of God’s universe and of His mode of 
dealing with mankind, together with the recorded experience of the 
past ages of Christianity and all the fresh difficulties and troubles of 
to-day, not to mention the subordinate helps to the understanding of 
the written word by means of archaeology and criticism—if all this 
had been given in vain and left us no further advanced than Christians 
of long vanished centuries. We do not, itis true, expect to meet in our 
day the equals of a St. Paul or a St. John, any more than we expect 
to meet the equals of a Plato or a Shakespeare ; but, since we have 
Christ’s own word that He will be with us all the days till the end of 
the world, and that His Spirit will lead us into all the truth, we are 
surely justified in the hope that the sorely protracted fermentation of 
our times may yet issue in an outpouring of light and life, of knowledge 
and of earnestness, proportioned to the preceding birth-pangs of a 
new day of the Lord. 

To return to the immediate point, perhaps the most dangerous 
misuse of the Christian tradition, as it is the easiest and the commonest, 
is that which, whether from indolence and indifference, or ignorant 
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superstition, or a suicidal theory of religion, transforms it into a mere 
dead fetish, to be regarded with reverence indeed, but not to be made 
the subject of thought, for fear that thought may land us either in the 
Scylla of dogmatism or the Charybdis of rationalism. The repetition 
of a creed is worse than useless, unless the mind finds there food 
for imagination, thought, and feeling, as well as a stimulus and ground 
for action. It is, I suppose, from an exaggeration of this danger that 
Deissman (Bible Studies, p. 59) makes the extraordinary assertion 
‘The beginnings of Christian literature are really the beginnings of the 
secularization of Christianity : the Church becomes a book-religion.’ 1 


1 I have given expression above—I fear rather confusedly—to some of the 
thoughts which arise as one meditates on the words émaywviCerOa ri dak Tapa- 
S0bclon wire. Perhaps the opposing errors might be more clearly distinguished as 
that which assigns too much, and that which assigns too little weight to the 
past. Both errors tend to the denial or the ignoring of the eternity and the 
omnipresence of God, who is always revealing Himself in all that is done, felt, 
and thought throughout the universe, excepting only (with Cleanthes) érdéoa 
b&over kakol operépyow dvolas. Hence, according to Westcott’s fine saying, 
Christianus nihil in rerum natura a se alienum putat. If we affirm, say, with the 
Puritans against whom the argument of Hooker is directed, that religious usages 
were fixed once for all in the Apostolic Age ; or if with others we affirm that the 
doctrines and usages which prevailed at a particular period of the history of the 
Church are to be placed on a pedestal, under the mystic name of ‘Catholic,’ 
supra grammaticam, beyond the reach of interrogation or criticism, are we not 
denying the continued presence of Christ in His Church and forgetting the goal 
to which St. Paul directed the eyes of the Ephesian Church, when all should 
come to perfect manhood, to the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ ? 
In religion, as in science, man rises to perfection in the future through the 
failures and imperfections of the past. 

On the other hand if, with the ordinary modern man, we hold that the final 
decision of what is right and true and beautiful and good is to be found in the 
latest utterance of the majority, we are indeed building on a foundation of sand. 
Each new generation delights in nothing more than in ridiculing the folly of the, 
preceding generation, forgetting that it is doomed to a similar treatment from 
ensuing generations, and moreover each generation comprises an infinity of chang- 
ing and inconsistent majorities. The path of progress in the present and the 
future can only be discerned by the eye which has been duly disciplined by the 
study of progress in the past. Not one jot or tittle of the law was to pass away 
till it had found a higher form in the Gospel. 

Nor is it much more reasonable to look to science (as the word is commonly 
understood) to determine what is to be the ultimate form of our religion. On the 
subject of religion, science through the mouth of its recognized leaders proclaims 
itself agnostic. It is negative, not positive: it can offer criticisms on the con- 
tents or deductions of theology, it can supply materials for religious thought and 
feeling to work upon ; but it cannot itself pierce the veil of the spiritual world. 
A man may be a great chemist or mathematician, and yet a very poor philosopher, 
or poet, or historian ; but it is the region of thought to which these latter belong 
which is, far more nearly than pure science, allied to religion. Religion has 
certainly learnt much in the past from historians such as Herodotus and Thucy- 
dides, from philosophers like Plato, from poets such as Aeschylus and Sophocles. 
Nay, even in our own day, for how much of our deeper thought on religion are 
not we Englishmen indebted to such poets as Browning and Tennyson? No man 
can be a great poet or a great philosopher who does not naturally soar upwards 
to the highest region attainable by man, and who is not penetrated by the sense 
of the Divinity within him and around him. And yet even the highest utter- 
ance of our greatest poets needs to be tested by the comparison of the ‘ Faith 
once delivered to the saints’ before we can trust it as a voice from heaven. 
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erayuvilerOa.. 


How are we to contend for the faith? Our natural instinct is to 
dislike any kind of contradiction. For another to. differ in opinion 
from us is to cast doubt on our intelligence. To the confident and 
high-spirited it is a BAaocdypia, an insult : to the diffident it causes a 
painful feeling of uncertainty. To recover our sense of security or to 
punish this insult, we feel tempted to put down dissent by ostracism 
or violence. We form cliques or parties in which the bond consists in 
the maintenance of a common opinion ; or, it may be, in the participa- 
tion of a common dislike or prejudice. Where we attach great 
importance to the opinion or dogma which is questioned, for its own 
sake, as in the case of religion, intolerance of diversity finds further 
sanctions, We honestly believe that the acceptance of the dogma 
would be beneficial to the dissidents themselves. For their own sakes 
we feel bound to compel them to come in. And the shallower is a 
man’s notion of what constitutes real belief, the readier he is to insist 
on another’s accepting, on peril of persecution, the belief which is 
pressed upon him. One way then in which men have endeavoured to 
contend for the faith is by physical force, as was symbolized in Poland 
and Lithuania by the nobles drawing their swords when the Creed 
was repeated. St. Paul however has taught us that the weapons of 
our warfare are not carnal. Another defence was by means of 
anathemas, such as were attached in former times to some forms of 
the Creed, and in later days to the decrees of the Council of Trent. 
The habit of cursing was very common among the Jews, one of the 
worst examples being Ps. 109 (where vv. 17, 18 might seem to be a 
protest against what precedes). It is strictly forbidden by St. Paul 
‘Bless and curse not,’ and by our Lord ‘Bless them that curse you.’ 
Jude uses the phrase ovai in ver. 11, which might be an imprecation, 
but is perhaps better taken as a simple declaration of fact. Another 
method of defence is denunciation or invective. This is, I think, per- 
missible, where it is required to arouse the slumbering conscience, or to 
make the ignorant or obtuse realize what is the nature of the attack, 
and what the character of the assailants of the truth. Jude has certainly 
no scruple in using this, and even our Lord has employed it against the 
Pharisees, but it is not his usual method, and it is not the method 
recommended by St. Peter (1 P. 3!5) érowor del apds daoXoylay mwaytt 
7G airodvte tas Adyov wept tis év div édmidos, dAAG peta mpairytos Kat 
poBov, cvveidyow exovtes adyabyv. Jude himself adopts this better 
method towards the end of his epistle, where he instructs his readers 
how they should build themselves up upon their most holy faith. 

I mentioned ostracism as one means by which people have endeavoured 
to compel consent to their own views. St. Paul enjoins this in the case 
of open offenders against the moral law (1 Cor, 5°), yet our Lord ate with 
publicans and sinners. He could do this because, though tempted like 
as we are, He was yet immune from the poison of temptation, carrying 
about with Him an atmosphere of purity which called out good even 
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from the most degraded. But in ordinary circumstances there can be 
no doubt of the wisdom of St. Paul’s rule, not merely for safety, or to 
avoid scandal, but to supply a further motive to the weak, in the fear 
of forfeiting their Christian fellowship, and to those who have fallen, 
in the sorrow for its loss and the yearning for its renewal. This 
discipline is extended to those who taught erroneous doctrine by 
St. Paul himself in Tit. 3! and by St. John in 2 Joh. }% 11 «If there 
come any unto you and bring not this doctrine, receive him not 
into your house nor bid him God speed ; for he that biddeth him God 
speed is partaker of his evil deeds.’ Does this mean that we are to 
have no dealings with those who do not hold the articles of the faith 
as embodied in the Creeds? Plainly it has no reference to those who 
have never heard of Christianity. It is limited to those who are, or 
have been, professed Christians. Is it true, then, of such, if they can 
no longer conscientiously repeat the Creed, that they are to be 
excluded from the society of their fellow Christians on this 
ground only, apart from other considerations? So far as doubt arises 
from a high sense of what belief means, from scrupulous fear of saying 
with our lips more than we believe in our hearts to be true, from 
a consciousness of our own ignorance, and the incapacity of man to 
fathom the councils of the Most High, or again from open-mindedness 
and readiness to welcome light from all quarters, and not prematurely 
to shut the eyes to what may prove to be a very ray from heaven—to 
deny admittance to our homes and churches in the case of such a 
doubter, would be blasphemy against the Holy Ghost. But where 
disbelief, as in the case referred to by Jude, is confident, loud and 
boastful, eager to startle and shock the simple-minded, without 
reverence, or seriousness, or sense of responsibility, above all where it 
distorts religion in the interest of the baser lusts—there, who can 
hesitate to say that the sentence of St. John is fully justified ? 

A special kind of ostracism was excommunication, which was 
practised by the Jews (cf. the words ddopilw, éxBddAdAw, droorvvdywyos, 
Lk. 672, Joh. 922) and sanctioned by our Lord (Mt. 18!”). St. Paul uses 
this as a regular instrument of Church discipline in a case of immoralivy 
in 1 Cor. 5% éya pév drdv 76 cdpatt, mapav 62 7G wvedpati, Hoy Kéxpika 
@s Tapwy TOV OUTwWS TOUTO KaTepyacdpevoy, ev TH dvduaTe TOD Kupiov Huav 
"Inoot, cvvaxPévtwv ipav kat tod éuod rvevparos abv TH Suvdwet TOD Kupiov 
Hpav Inoot, tapadodvat Tov Trowotrov TG ZatavG eis GAcOpov THs capKés, iva 
ro mvetpa owby ev TH Hepa Tov Kupiov, and in a case of misbelief in 
1 Tim. 1%, where he says (speaking of Hymenaeus and Alexander) ois 
mapédoxa TO arava, va wadevbdow py BArAacdnpeiv. The remarkable 
phrase ‘delivery to Satan’ may perhaps contain an allusion to the 
story of Job. 


Nature OF THE THREATENED DANGER (v. 4). 


Tt is stealthy ; it is serrous enough to have been predicted long 
ago ; tts characteristic is impiety, showing itself in the antinomian 
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misuse of the Gospel of God's free grace, and in the denial of God 
and Christ. 


Denial of a Person. 


The use of dpvéopor (denego) followed by an accusative of the person 
is unclassical and seems to be confined to Christian literature. In 
general dpvéoua: is opposed to duoAoyéw. The N.T. use is illustrated 
in the Homily 139, on the Adoration of the Cross, wrongly ascribed to 
Chrysostom : 6 dpvovpevos érepov olov 4% ddeApov 7} fidov ... Kav paorild- 
pevov iby totroy . . . Kav Sriody mdoxovra, ob mpoicrarat, ov Ponbet 

.. drag yap atrod pAXorpiwrat, 7.¢. it is equivalent to repudiation. 
So Peter repudiated our Lord. The sin and its punishment are 
spoken of in Mt. 1083 doris épodoyjore: év épot Zumrporbey tov dvOpadrwv, 
bporoyfjow Kayo ev aitd EumpooGev Tod watpds pov Tov év Tois ovpavois: 
doris 8& dpvyjceral pe eumporbev tav avOpdrwv, dpvyocomar Kayo airov 
éumpoobev tot warpdés pov. In Mk, 88 and Lk. 96 the phrase doris 
dpvycerai pe is replaced by és ay éraroxvv6y pe al tots euovs Adyous. 
In the martyrologies the word occurs frequently, as the confessors 
were called upon either to deny Christ, or to deny that they 
were Christians, or what comes to the same thing, to affirm Kupios 
Kaicap, and offer incense to Caesar or swear by his name. In 
Apoc. 213 it is said of the church at Pergamum oix jpvijow tiv wiorw 
pov, in contrast to the followers of Balaam, who did not scruple to eat 
things offered to idols ; and we read that Basilides justified those who 
so acted and abjured the faith in time of persecution (Euseb. H.Z. 
iv. 7). It would seem however that what is here condemned is a 
wrong view of God and Christ, such as a denial of the divine 
attributes of holiness and justice, wisdom and power, and of the 
salvation wrought by Christ, the helplessness of man and the need of 
prayer and watchfulness. See Clem. Al. Str. vi. p. 802 (the heretics, 
though they profess one God and sing praises to Christ, yet really) 
GdAov Oedv wapevpioxovaw Kot tov Xpicrdv ovx as at mpodpyreta 
napadiddacw éxdéxovrat, and the Introduction on the Early Heresies. 
Confession being a main element in baptism (cf. Rom. 10} xapdia 


7 > tA  § . € La) 3 4 
WLOTEVETAL ELS Stxatoo UUHV, o TOPAT t be épodoyetrat €lg ot ‘oTnpiay), the 
subsequent denial was an dzooracia. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF SIN AND JupGmMENT DeERIvED FROM HisToRY AND 
From Nature (vv. 5-13), 


The judgment impending over these men is borne witness to by well 
known facts of the past, and may be illustrated from the phenomena of 
nature. God showed his mercy in delivering the Israelites from Egypt, 
but that was no guarantee against their destruction in the wilderness 
when they again sinned by unbelief. The angels were blessed beyond 
all other creatures, but when they proved unfaithful to their trust, 
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they were imprisoned in darkness, awaiting there the yudgment of 
the great day. The men of Sodom (lived in a land of great fertility, 
they had received some knowledge of God through the presence and 
teaching of Lot, they had been lately rescwed from captivity by Abra- 
ham, yet they) followed the sinful example of the angels, and their 
land is still a prey to the fire, bearing witness to the eternal punish- 
ment of sin. In spite of these warnings the heretics, who are now 
Jjinding their way into the Church, persist in their wild hallucina- 
tions, giving themselves up to the lusts of the flesh, despising authority, 
and railing at angelic dignities. They might have been taught 
better by the example of the archangel Michael, of whom we are told 
that, when disputingewith the devil about the body of Moses, he uttered 
no word of railing, but made his appeal to God. These men how- 
ever ratl at that which is beyond their knowledge, while they sur- 
render themselves like brute beasts to the guidance of their appetites, 
and thus bring about their own destruction, following in the wake of 
imptous Cain, of covetous Balaam, and rebellious Korah. When 
they take part in your love-feasts they cause the shipwreck of the weak 
by their wantonness and irreverence. In greatness of profession and 
smallness of performance they resemble clouds driven by the wind 
which give no rain; or trees in autumn on which one looks in vain 
Sor fruit, and which are only useful for fuel. By their confident 
speaking and brazen assurance they seem to carry all before them ; 
yet like the waves bursting on the shore, the deposit they leave is only 
their own shame. Or we might compare them to meteors which shine 
Sor a moment and are then extinguished for ever. 


Punishment of the Fallen Angels. 


The Introduction on the story of the Fallen Angels shows how 
inconsistent was Jewish tradition on this point, 

There can be no doubt that Jude makes a broad distinction 
between the fallen watchers and the devil. The former are in close 
imprisonment under the earth until the day of judgment: the latter 
is still at liberty : he was able to resist Michael when he sought to 
bury the body of Moses ; and (as Jude doubtless held with his brother 
and with Peter) he is still the adversary whom we are bound to resist. 
Clement of Alexandria however does away with this distinction, 
interpreting the prison of the angels to mean ‘vicinum terris locum, 
hoc est caliginosum aerem. Vincula vero dixit . . . cupiditatem 
infifr]marum rerum; cupiditate quippe devicti propria converti non 
queunt’ (Adumbr. p. 1008). This is evidently an attempt to reconcile 
the present passage with those which speak of an éfovgta tov oxdérovs 
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(Lk, 2258, Col. 118), and of the ruler rijs éovolas rod depos (Eph. 2°). 
Tn his note on the latter Dr. Robinson, after quoting from the Zesta- 
ment of the Patriarchs and the Ascension of Isaiah adds that ‘the air 
was regarded by the Jews, as well as by others, as peopled by spirits, 
especially evil spirits,’ for which he cites Philo De Gigant. 2, De Somn. 
I. 22. 


évurrviaLopevot. 


In the explanatory notes I have accepted the explanation of 
Clement and Bengel to the effect that the innovators live in an unreal 
world of their own, but I am not sure that there may not be a further 
allusion to the words of St. Paul in 2.Th. 27" 76 yap puvorypiov 759 
évepyeirat THs dvopias... Kal 8 rolro méwmer aitois 6 Meds evépyeav 
mAdvys cis TO TicTeDoat abrovs TH Wetder which may perhaps refer to the 
wild dreams of Gnostic mythology. ® 


The Example of the Archangel. 


For the origin of the story see the chapter on the Use of Apocryphal 
Books. One of the most difficult things in this difficult epistle is to 
understand the reason why the writer introduces this curious reference. 
Apparently he wishes to check the spirit of irreverence towards the 
representatives of authority and dignity, and especially towards the 
Supreme Authority and the high dignities of that unseen world, which 
is altogether hidden from the materialists against whom he writes. 
We might have expected that he would take his examples from the 
behaviour of holy men in presence of one of these august beings: Moses 
at the Burning Bush, Joshua and Manoah before the angel of the Lord, 
Isaiah when he beheld the vision in the Temple, Zechariah and Mary at 
a more recent period, on their receipt of angelic communications. Or, 
if this contempt for authority, as is suggested by the allusion to 
Korah, was also shown towards earthly superiors, what more was 
needed than such a grave remonstrance as we find in Heb. 1317 ‘Obey 
them that have the rule over you and submit yourselves; for they 
watch for your souls, as they that must give account, that they may 
do it with joy and not with grief’? It would seem to be altogether 
going out of the way to take an archangel for our pattern ; but if it 
was thought worth while to do so, would it not have been more natural 
to refer to the seraphim who veil their faces in the presence of God, 
rather than to the apocryphal story of Michael’s behaviour towards 
Satan? Suppose, to allow our thought a freer range, we substitute for 
this the Miltonic account of the interview between Satan and Gabriel 
at the end of the fourth book of the P.L, Milton’s Satan, we 
remember, is one whose ‘form had not yet lost all her original 
brightness, nor appeared less than archangel ruined and the excess of 
glory obscured,’ yet there was a certain amount of Bracdnpia, not 


} In agreement with this, Bengel in his note says ‘ Angeli qui peccarunt, tamen 
ut creaturae Dei habent bonitatem . .. et in sua natura praestantissima, quam a 
Creatore acceperunt, characterem retinent indebilem majestatis,’ 
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merely in the language addressed to him by Zephon in the earlier part. 
of the book, but in that of Gabriel towards the end, though, after the 
appearance of the celestial sign, the latter concludes in words of calm. 
dignity 
‘Satan, I know thy strength, and thou know’st mine, 

Neither our own, but given. What folly then 

To boast what arms can do, since thine no more 

Than Heaven permits, nor mine.’ 


We can imagine such a passage being appealed to by one of Cromwell’s 
Tronsides to put a stop to some vulgar squabble among his comrades ; 
but we can hardly imagine it used in a sermon, to inculcate either a 
fitting reverence towards angels or submission to an earthly superior. 
It might be more appropriately used (much in the spirit of Gamaliel’s 
answer to the persecuting priests recorded in Acts 53% 89), to check 
the bitter and scornful language of some orthodox controversialist : 
‘See how the archangel met the taunts of evil personified’ ! 

To arrive at any satisfactory conclusion, it seems necessary in the 
first place to determine the meaning of BAacdypéw, and its cognate 
BAacdypia, in the three passages in which they occur. According to the 
explanation we have followed, it is used in the 8th verse of injurious 
speech of some sort towards angels ; in the 9th verse of injurious speech 
towards Satan ; in the 10th the statement of the 8th verse is repeated 
in other words. In none of these passages, if our explanation is right, 
would the translation ‘blasphemy’ be correct. Blasphemy, in the 
strict sense, is only possible against God: it would be irreverence to. 
speak against an angel, and in the note it is suggested that one way in 
which this irreverence showed itself may have been the slighting 
language used by the heretics in regard to the creative and providential 
ministration of the angels, But neither of these terms could apply to 
angelic dealings with Satan, No! nor to human dealings either. To. 
worship or revere Satan would be the height of impiety, We are to 
defy him, renounce him, resist him, and he will flee from us. What, 
then, is the wrong bebaviour towards Satan on our part (for such I 
think is implied by the appeal to the example of Michael) which Jude 
here wishes to correct? It is suggested in the note that the Libertines. 
may have scoffed at the idea both of angelic help and of diabolic 
temptation. St. Paul had warned those who took part in the idol- 
feasts that they thereby made themselves partakers with devils. We. 
can well imagine that the Balaamites and the Simonians would mock. 
at this as an empty threat. But will the word BAacdypéw bear the 
sense of yAevdfw or AoWopéw oF émcxaatw? I think the following 
quotations tend to show that it may: Clem. Al. Paed. p. 297 woAods 
Braodnpotvres eis yéAwta od tavovrat, Herodian iv. 12.1 eis rotroy 
moAAdKis dmréoxwpe Kat péxpt aicypas BrAacdnuias. The more common 
meaning of Bdacdypéw ‘to speak evil’ does not seem appropriate here, 
for there is hardly a place in the N.T. where the devil is mentioned: 
without some opprobrious addition. He is a sinner from the beginning 
(1. Joh. 38), a murderer from the beginning, a liar and the father of it 
(Joh. 8), a roaring lion seeking whom he may devour (1 P. 58), the 
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Son of God was manifested that he might destroy the works of the 
devil (1 Joh. 38). The force of Jude’s warning seems to be this, ‘Do 
not make light of the devil, do not belittle the danger of his assaults. 
Even the archangel invoked the power of God against him.’ In the 
‘same sense St. Paul writes (Eph. 61112) e&8icacbe riyv ravorhiay Tot 
@cod rpds 7d Sivacbas ipas orivat mpds Tas peHodias Tod SiaBdAov Ste odK 
zorw qpiv 4 wédyn mpds atya Kal odpka, dAXa mpds Tas apxds, mpds Tas 
éfovoias, mpds Tods KoTpoKparopas TOD OKdTOUS TOUTOU, Tpds TA MvErpATLKG 
Ths movnpias év rois éxoupavios, So too our Lord (Lk. 12*5) wy poBy- 
Onre axe tov droxrewovrwv 76 copa Kai pera Tadra py exdvtwv mepicod- 
repév Te roujoat, tmodeiéw 52 tpivy tiva hoBybire PoByOnre tov werd To 
droxretvat éxovra éfovoiav éuPadety eis THv yéevvay, on which see the con- 
elusive remarks of Stier, Words of the Lord Jesus, tr. vol. II. 40-50. 
As éfovofa is here predicated of Satan, so in Heb. 2 we find him 
spoken of as tov 76 xpdros ¢xyovra tod Oavdrov. Similar warnings are 


suggested by Lk. 22% 31, Joh. 13227, Mk. 327, 


Tue Propuecy or Enocn (vv. 14-16). 


The ancient prophecy, to which reference has been already made, 
‘was intended for these men as well as for the prophet’s own contempo- 
raries, where he says‘ The Lord appeared, encompassed by myriads 
of his holy ones, to execute justice upon all and to convict all the 
ungodly concerning all their ungodly works, and concerning all the 
hard things spoken against Him by ungodly sinners.’ (Like them) 
these men are murmurers, complaining of their lot, slaves to their own 
carnal lusts, while they utter presumptuous words against God, and 
seek to ingratiate themselves with men for the sake of gain. 


The Context of the Prophecy as it is read in the Book of Enoch. 


I quote the essential part of the introduction as given in the Greek 
(p. 326, Charles) édpa tiv spac rod dyiov. .. Hv edeédy pot dyyedou Kai 
qKovea, tap’ abrav mavra Kal éyvwy airs GewpGv. Kai ovK eis THY ViV 
yevedyv ddA’ ext toppw otcav yevedy (cf. J. 14 cat rovros) 

. kat eeAevoerat 6 dytos 6 peyas ek THs KaTouKYHoews abrod Kat 6 eds 
‘Tov aidvos ért ynv matyoe: eri 76 Siva dpos.. . kat havycerat ev Ty Suvdper 
‘THs txxvos abrod dd Tov oipavot, kat PoByOyoovrat wavres. The Greek 
.at this point is corrupt and I go on with the translation of the Ethiopic 
(p. 58 Charles): ‘And the high mountains will be shaken and the 
high hills will be made low and will melt like wax before the flame. 
And the earth will be rent and all that is upon the earth will perish, 
and there will be a judgment upon every thing and upon all the 
righteous. But to the righteous He will give peace (J. 2) and will 
protect the elect (J. 1), and grace (Gr. édcos, cf. J. 2), will be upon them, 
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and they will all belong to God and it will be well with them, and 
they will be blessed, and the light of God will shine upon them, And 
lo! He comes with ten thousands, etc.’ 


Tue FarrHFut are BippEN To Catt To Minp THE WARNINGS OF 
THE APOSTLES (vv. 17-19). 


The Apostles warned you repeatedly that in the last time there 
would arise mockers led away by their own carnal lusts. It is these 
that are now breaking up the unity of the Church by their invidious. 
distinctions, men of unsanctified minds, who have not the Spirit 
of God. 


23 3 , 
€7 €O7XATOU XKpOVOV. 


It may be worth while here to quote from Westcott’s note on 1 Joh. 
218, ‘The successive partial dawnings of “the age to come” give a 
different force to the words “the last days” which usher in the age, 
according to the context in which they occur. In one sense “the age 
to come” dated from Pentecost ; in another from the destruction of 
Jerusalem ; in another it was still the object of hope. So also “the 
last days” are found in each of the seasons of fierce trial which. 
precede the several comings of Christ. The age in which we live is,. 
under one aspect, ‘‘ the last days,” and in another it is “the age to. 
come,” which was prepared by the travail pains of the old order. As. 
we look forward, a season of sore distress separates us from that. 
which is still to be revealed (2 Tim. 31; 2 Pet. 38; Jude 18; 1 Pet. 15, 
contrast ver. 20): as we look back we have entered on an inheritance. 
now through struggles of “a last time.” ’ 

We find similar references in the O.T.: thus in Gen. 49! Israel 
blessing his sons tells them of what should befall én’ écyxdrwv rév- 
jpepav, and this blessing, in the case of Judah, is generally thought to. 
refer to the coming of the Messiah. In Numb. 2414 Balaam foresees 
ex’ éoydrou tiv fpepav the rising of the Star out of Jacob. Moses 
speaking of the future dispersion of Israel, as a punishment for their- 
sins, still holds out the promise that éx’ éoydrw rév jyepdv a time of 
restoration should come if they turned to God with all their heart and 
with all their soul (Deut. 48°). In a later chapter (312°) the phrase 
Zcxarov Tv jpepav is used to denote the period of the previous falling 
away. In Job 19% the A.V. has ‘I know that my Redeemer liveth 
and that he shall stand at the latter day upon the earth,’ but the LXX. 
has nothing answering to ‘latter day,’ and the general sense of the 
passage is much disputed. In Isa, 2? and Micah 4! we read that é&-. 
tats éoxdrais jyépars the mountain of the Lord’s house shall be estab- 
lished in the top of the mountains and all nations shall flow unto it.’: 
Jeremiah uses the saine phrase of the restoration of Moab (4847) and 
of Elam (499), and twice over of the repentance of Israel, én’ écydrov. 
tov jpepav voyrovow airo (237, 3074), It is used by Ezekiel of the.. 
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invasion of Gog and Magog (38* 16), by Daniel in explaining the vision 
of the four kingdoms (2”8), and in the description of the wars of the 
Diadochi, which is to be followed by great tribulation and then by the 
resurrection and the judgment (ch. 12). In this book there is an 
attempt to give an actual date to the time of the Messiah and to the 
last times generally (975, 1212). Hosea, after announcing that the 
children of Israel would abide many days without a king, or sacrifice, 
or ephod, prophesies that afterwards in the latter days they should 
return, and seek the Lord, and David their king (3°). 


THe Finat Caarce To THe Farraron (vv. 20-23). 


Use all diligence to escape this danger. Make the most of the 
privileges vouchsafed to you. Build yourselves up on the foundation 
of your most holy faith by prayer in the Spirit. Do not rest satisfied 
with the belief that God loves you, but keep yourselves in His love, wait- 
ing for the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ which leads us to eternal 
life. And do your best to help those who are in danger of falling away 
by pointing out their errors and giving the reasons of your own belief ; 
and by snatching from the fire of temptation those who are in imminent 
jeopardy. Even where there is most to fear, let your compassion and 
your prayers go forth toward the simner, while you shrink from the 
pollution of his sin. 


iy 
év mvevpartt ayiw mpocevxdpevol. 


It is not enough to use the words of prayer. Prayer must be heart- 
felt, dictated by the Holy Spirit, who makes intercession for us with 
groanings that cannot be uttered, and through whom we are enabled 
to cry Abba, Father, and to worship, as the Father would have us 
worship, in spirit and in truth. Thus we shall be enabled to build 
ourselves up as stones in the spiritual temple of which Christ is the 
corner-stone, to realize to ourselves the love of God and to be always 
looking for the mercy of Christ which leads us on to eternal life. Nor 
must we forget that we are bound to show that same mercy towards 
our brethren who are tempted, striving for them as we strive for 
ourselves. 

But what, if we are not conscious of the Spirit in our hearts? Are 
we then to give up praying and striving? The parables of the leaven 
and the mustard seed show us that there are many degrees of spiritual 
growth. In no one is there an entire absence of the good seed. He 
who is faithful to that he hath, shall find more given to him. Every 
good thought, every good resolution, every aspiration after better 
things, every feeling of sorrow and shame for past misdoing or useless- 
ness, is at least the earnest of the Spirit within us, and should be 
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thankfully recognized as such, and turned to practical use, as by him 
who brought his child to Jesus with the prayer ‘ Lord, I believe ; help 
thou mine unbelief.’ 


Finan BENEpICTION AND ASCRIPTION (vv, 24-25). 


I have bidden you to keep yourselves in the love of God; I have 
warned you against all impiety and impurity. But do not think 
that you can attain to the one or guard yourselves from the other in 
your own strength. You must recewe power from above ; and that 
at may be so, I offer up my prayer to Him, who alone is able to keep 
you from stumbling, and to present you before the throne of His 
glory, pure and spotless in exceeding joy. To Him, the only God 
and Saviour, belong glory, greatness, might, and authority throughout 
all ages. 


NOTES ON THE SECOND EPISTLE 
OF ST. PETER 


I. 1, Zvpedv.] See Introduction on the Text. The writer of the 
First Epistle calls himself simply Iérpos. In every other passage of 
the N, T., where the double name occurs, it is Siuwy Ilérpos. Indeed 
Supedv is used of Peter only in one other passage, viz. Acts 1514, the 
address of James at the Council of Jerusalem. The hellenized form 
Siuwv appears for the first time in post-Alexandrine writings, e.g. 
Sirach 50}, 1 Macc. 1524, and seems to be the only one used of Peter 
in post-Apostolic times. 

So far as it goes, this is an argument for the genuineness of our 
epistle. Our author is at any rate a man of observation and reflexion, 
and, if he chose to write under another name, would have been careful 
to copy his model. This applies also to the other points in which this 
salutation differs from that of the first epistle. 

Boddos Kal drdéorohos ‘Incod Xpirrod.] The first epistle omits dodAos ; 
Jude, who is followed so closely in our epistle, omits dmécrodos. ‘By 
the addition of the common appellative dodAos and the use of the pre- 
Christian name, Symeon, the writer puts himself on a level with those 
whom he addresses and prepares the way for the epithet icdripov which 
follows. The faith of the ordinary believer puts him in the same 
position as that of the apostle. In both cases it is the gift of God 
leading to salvation,’ Spitta. See however n. on icdripov below. 

rots todripov fpiv Aaxotow mlorw.| Field seems to be right in holding 
that icdriyzos and épdripos ‘invariably borrow their meaning from tiny 
honour, and not from ri74 in the sense of price. He quotes Jos. Ant. 
xii, 3.1 é&v airy ry pytpoTtode *Avrioxeia woAtTelas abrods Hélwoe Kal Tois 
évouxtabetow icorimous dréde&e Maxeddou.. The same holds good in the 
great majority of compounds of tin. So here F. translates ‘equally 


1 I see however that it bears this sense in Philo M. i. p. 165 dv copdy iodripoy 
kdopy 6 Oeds jyyetra: quoted in Salmon’s Introd. to N.T. p. 502, 
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privileged,’ a faith which carries equal privileges, so putting them on 
an equality with us, whether us the Apostles, or, if addressed to 
Gentiles, us Jews. The latter would be in accordance with St. Peter’s 
action in the admission of the Gentiles to the privileges of the Gospel. 
Jewish arrogance and exclusiveness were the cause of much bitter feelin 

and danger in the early Church, as may be seen from Acts 15, 212028, 
Rom. 2, 3, 9, 10, 11, Ephes, 21422, esp. ver. 14 airés ydp éorw 4 cipyvy 
Hpav, & roujoas Té. dudrepa ev, kal 76 peadrorxov ToD dpayod Avoas, THY 
2xOpav év ty capki avtov, with which our passage may be compared. 
On the contrary there is no hint that there was any jealousy of the 
position of the Apostles generally, which could explain the use of such 
words as iodriyov and év dixaootvy. “It is true that those here ad- 
dressed are warned against the roApyral aifddas who speak evil of 
dignities (2!°) and that they are bidden to remember the teaching of 
the Apostles (32); which implies a division in the Church, and a 
disposition on the part of some to question the authority of the 
Apostles ; but in writing to such persons, it would hardly be appro- 
priate to weaken the authority of the Apostles by denying to them 
any prerogative rights over other Christians. The only objection to 
the view that the equality referred to is that between Jew and Gentile 
is that we are not told that the writer represents the Jews, and those 
to whom he writes the Gentiles. It has been suggested that the use 
of the name Symeon may have been intended to mark the former ; 
the latter point is discussed in the Introduction. For the compressed 
comparison (jpiv=77 juov) see Winer pp. 777 f. 

The use of the word Aayydévw here is to emphasize the fact that 
faith itself is the gift of God ; so Wisd. 8° yuyjs eA\axov ayabijs, Plato 
Phileb. 55 8B dv8piav 4 owppootvyy...4 te twv adAdwv do” ayaa. eiAnxe 
yoxh, Polit. 269 c dpdvycw eidnxds, cf. Eph. 2% 9. 

& Sixaorivy.] Does this form one phrase with aictw? Does it 
mean ‘faith in the righteousness of Christ as our justification’? Cf. 
Eph. 1) riv xa’ ipas riotw év te xvpio 'Incot, 1 Tim. 343, Or should 
it be connected with all the preceding words ‘those who have received 
a faith no less highly privileged than ours through the justice of God,’ 
who is no respecter of persons? The latter seems to me the more 
natural way of taking it. For this narrower sense of 8/xatos cf. Heb. 
60 ob yap ddixos 6 eds éemirabecbar rod epyou ivav, 1 Joh. 19 édy 
GpodoyGpev Tas duaptias yuav, murtds eotw Kal dSikaos iva agy july ras 
dpaprias, and Clem. Al. p. 116 dr ye pla xadoducy tis dvOpwrdryros 
cwrtypia 4 miotts, icdt ys 8é Kai kotvwvia Tod Stxalov kal 
piravOpdrov @eod fF atty wpbs Tadvtas, 6 dadcrToXos 
cadéatara éEnyjoaro, shortly after which follows the quotation from 
Gal. 32629, 

rod Qeod qpav Kal curfpos “Inoot Xprrrods.] See n. on Jude v. 4 roy 
povoy Seoréryv. If we take @coi of Christ with Spitta, we may com- 
pare 2! below rév dyopdoavra aitrots Seordryv, Joh. 2028 (the words of 
Thomas) 6 xdpids pov cal o @eds pov, Tit. 213, and Lightfoot’s n. on 
Clem. Rom. 2 where similar examples from the early Fathers are 
collected. On the other hand the next verse clearly distinguishes 


6 
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between God and Christ, and it is natural to let that interpret this, 
as there seems no reason for identity here and distinction there. 

owryp is used of Christ in four other passages of this epistle, 1", 
220, 3%, 318, but does not occur at allin 1 Pet. Apart from its use as 
predicate, it occurs without the article in 1 Tim. 1! TlatAos dadarodos 
1+. Kar’ émiraynv Ocod cwripos judy Kat Xpirrod Inoot rs eAwidos ypar, 
and in Jude v. 25 pdévy Oecd corn: Fudv, Ps. 245, Isa, 4515, 

2, xapis iptv kal elpqvy mAnduvdein.] See n. on Jude 2. The same 
formula is found in 1 P. 1? and (without zAyGvvOein) in Rom. 1’, 
1 Cor. 18, 2 Cor. 1%, Gal. 13, Eph. 1%, Phil. 12, Col. 12, 1 Th. 11, 2 Th, 12, 
Philem. 3 xdpis div at eipivy ard @cod warpds wat Kupéov "I. X. In 
1 Tim., 2 Tim., Tit. we have the same salutation with ZAcos added. 
The salutation in Apoc. 1! is ydpis Spiv Kai eipjyvn dvd 6 dv; the final 
salutation in Heb. 13% is simply % ydpus werd. wdvrwv ipav, asin Eph. 6%, 
Col. 418, 1 Tim. 671, 2 Tim. 42%, Tit. 315, to which the words rod «xupiov 
jpav “Il. X. peb’ tudv are added in Rom. 16%, 1 Th. 5%, 2 Th. 318 
In Gal. 6! and Phil. 428, we have the fuller form 4 xdpis rod xupiov 
par “I. X. pera rod mvevparos tyav. In 2 Cor. 133 the names of all 
three Persons are invoked 4 xdpus tr. kupiov "I. X. cat 4 dyday Tod @cod 
kai 4 Kotvwvia, Tod dyiov mveipatos pera wdvrov tyov. On xdpis see 
Hort’s n. on 1 Pet. 1?. 

é&v émyvéoes rot Ocod.] The word éréyvwors occurs four times in this 
epistle (here and 13, 18, 229), once in Heb. 10°, fifteen times in the 
later epistles of St. Paul, and nowhere else in the N.T. It is found in 
the LXX., as in Prov. 25 éréyvwow @eoi cipjoes, Hos. 41 ofk éorw 
GAjGeia ... 0088 eriyvwois Deod éxi ris ys, 7b. 67. For its meaning 
see App. below. 

The preposition év denotes that grace and peace are multiplied in 
and by the fuller knowledge of God, cf. Joh. 173 airy 8€ éorw 7 
aidvos Con va ywaokwot oe tév povov dAnOiwov Oedv Kat bv daéoreas 
"I, X., and the words of the Blessing, ‘The peace of God which passeth 
all understanding keep your hearts and minds in the knowledge and 
love of God and of his Son, Jesus Christ our Lord.’ 

Spitta, followed by Zahn (Hinl. ii. 61), prefers the shorter form é& 
exiyvdoe. Tod Kupiov Hudy, read by P and some of the Lat. verss., to 
the longer form év ér. rod @eod kat Iyood rov xupiov! read by BCK, 
and by & AL+ with the addition of Xpiocrod after "Inood. He 
compares 1 Th. 11, where the editors agree in a short form against 
the preponderating weight of MS. authority in favour of a longer 
form, and Col. 1? cipyvy dd @cod warpds Hav, of which Lightfoot says 
it is ‘the only instance in St. Paul’s epistle where the name of the 
Father stands alone in the opening benediction without the addition 
of Jesus Christ. The omission was noticed by Origen and by 
Chrysostom. But transcribers naturally aimed at uniformity, and 
so in many copies we find the addition xai kvpfov Iyood Xpicroi.’ 


? The phrase "Incot rod xupfov (without Xpiorod) is only found elsewhere in 
N.T. in Rom. 4% and 1 Cor. 91, though the converse order 6 «épios “Iqaods is 
frequent in the epp. to the Thessalonians, 
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The use of the sing. aitrod in the 3rd verse is perhaps in favour of 
the short form here. 

3. ds wévra hpiv ris Oelas Suvdpews adrod . . . SeSwpnpévys.] The editors 
differ as to whether this clause should be taken with what precedes or 
what follows, WH. putting a comma, Ti. and Treg. a full stop at the 
end of v. 2.1 It is in favour of the latter connexion that all other 
epistolary salutations in the N.T. close with a full stop; but Spitta 
points out that this rule is not followed in Ignatius ad Philad. 1 and 
other epistles, unless we are to put up with troublesome anacolutha, 
and that there is the same irregularity in the beginning of the 3rd 
and 8th of the pseudo-Platonic epistles. What then is the force of 
this clause, if taken in connexion with what precedes? It appears to 
justify the assertion that ‘grace is multiplied in and by the knowledge 
of God,’ on the ground that ‘His divine power has given us all that 
tends to life and godliness through the knowledge of Him who called 
us.’ Compare, for similar instances of the use of the gen. abs. with ds, 
2 Cor. 52° ixtp Xprorod mpecBevopev ws Tov Oeod wapaxaXodvtos 8.’ judy, 
Acts 279 réy vavrav xadacdytwv tiv oKdgyy ... mpoddoe ds ex mpwpas 
dyxvpas peAddvrwy exteivew, 1 Cor. 418 ds ui épxopévov pov epvordbyody 
tives, 1 Pet. 412 ux EevilearOe as Edvov vpiv ovpBaivovros. In all these cases 
&s has a subjective effect indicating a feeling or point of view, whereas 
here such a feeling has almost to be forced into the words, ‘may grace 
be given through the knowledge of God, inasmuch as (we believe that) 
His divine power has given us all things through the knowledge of 
Him who called us.’ It is perhaps in favour of continuing the con- 
struction into vv. 3 and 4, that airotd is used to define duvdyews. If 
the 3rd verse came after a full stop, we should rather have expected 
6. "Inood. 

On the other hand, if we connect this verse with what follows, as 
is done by Kiihl, Keil, Weiss, Hundhausen, the subjective force of as 
is apparent, ‘Seeing that the divine power has supplied us with all 
things needed for the attainment of the divine nature, give all diligence 
for the acquirement of the necessary virtues and graces’ (vv. 3-7). The 
chief objection to this lies in the form of the apodosis, cai ard rotro 
8é, on which see n. below. 

Spitta, Weiss, and Nestle read 14 rdvra with & A Ti., preferring it 
as the lectio difficilior, and explaining it as meaning ‘die Gesamtheit 
welche zu Leben und Frommigkeit dient.’ This seems to me 
very unnatural. I think the reading simply originated in a ditto- 
graphia of the Ist syllable of wa-vra. Spitta further carries out 
his idea of the opposition between the Apostles and the community 
by insisting on the contrast between jyiv in v. 2 and jyiv in v. 3. In 
my opinion there is no opposition, the tyeis of the former are included 
in the jets of the latter. 

ris Oelas Suvdpews adrod.] Cf. 2 Macc. 3% (of Heliodorus) 6 pév da 
wiv Ociav évepyeav dduwvos Eppurro, Job 273 (and elsewhere) wveijua Oetov. 


1 I do not understand Nestle’s reading. He puts a full stop at the end of the 
second and also of the fourth verse. 
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Besides this verse the adj. only occurs in the N.T. in v. 4 (where 
see n.) and in Acts 1729 od« édeiAouev vopile ypvod 1d Oeiov elvar 
Gpovov. The phrase Gefa Svvayis appears in the Carian inscription 
quoted in the Appendix, dydApata émipaveotatas mapéxovta THis Getas 
duvdwews dperds, and is common in philosophic writings, ¢.g. Plato 
fon 534 c (the poets speak) Oeia Suvdue, Legg. iii. 691 £, Arist. 
Pol. vii. 4 Oeias rotro Suvdpews Epyov, Aris Kal rdde ovvéxe. TO way, 
Justin Apol. 1, 32, Clem. Al. Str. i. p. 376 ywpilerar 4 “EAAquixy 
GAnOea THs Kab’ Auas Kai peyeer yrioews Kal dmodetEer Kuptwtépa. Kat 
Geta Suvdpe, ib. vii. p. 853. The addition of the gen. airod does 
not add to the perspicuity of the sentence, whether we accept 
the longer or the shorter form of the salutation in v. 2. Without 
aérod we should naturally understand % Oca dvvapis as equivalent to 
H TOD cod Svvapus, but, as adrod stands for rod @eod, we are obliged to 
assign to Oefa a more general force, such as peyaAomperyjs in v. 17. CE. 
Eus. c. Hierocl. 4 "Ingots wielous éxi tiv ris Ocias OidacKadias Adyov 
mpovtpaparo, 1b. pipia wAHOy eri THy Ociay éavrow SidacKadiav éexaydpevos, 
tb. Get. kal dppyre Suvdpet todbs piv eravictapevovs abrod TH Ocia Sidackadia. 
padius perudv, rov b@ mayevta Kal rapadofévta Octov Adyov Kparivwy, od) 
os eioére Kal viv THs évOdov Suvapews THY dperny émideixvuTat K.7.A. If two 
Persons are mentioned in v. 2, it would seem most natural to under- 
stand airod of the nearer, but Keil, de Wette, Briickner, Wiesinger, 
take it of the Father as the leading idea, while Dietlein supposes 
it to refer to the Deity in general including the Son. There is a 
similar difficulty as to tod xadécavros, see n. below. 

7a mpds Loy Kal edoéBeav.] ‘All that tends to, or is needed for, life 
and godliness,’ cf. Jud. 1719 ‘I will give thee thy victuals’ (ra zpés 
Cwyv cov), Acts 28! ra zpos tiv xpeiav, Lk. 19% 7a mpds cipyvyy cov, 
Jos. Ant. prooem. 6 wadevOevres Ta pds edo éBeav Kat THY GAANV doxynow 
dperjs. Weiss explains ‘es handelt sich um alles was dazu gehért um 
in uns das durch die Wiedergeburt erzeugte wahre geistliche Leben, 
dessen Hauptcharakterzug die cio¢Bea ist, zu erzeugen.’ cioeBys and 
the cognate terms are found in the N.T. only in the Acts, in this epistle, 
and in the pastoral epistles. In 1 Tim. 3!¢ Christ, the Incarnate, Risen 
Lord, is spoken of as 76 ris ciocBeias pvornptov, ‘ the secret of piety.’ 

SeSapypévys.] See n. on Sapyya James 1%, The only other passage, 
besides this and the following verse, in which the word is found in the 
N.T. is Mk. 15%. It occurs also in Gen. 302 dcdapyrar 6 @eds pror 
Sdpov Kaddv, Prov. 4? dépov dyabdv Swpodtpat vpiv. 

8a ris emryvdoews tod Kahécavros fpds.| There is a considerable resem- 
blance between this passage and Col. 191 airovpevor iva mAnpwbiyre tiv 
enlyvwrw tov GeAjparos airod év rdéon codia Kal ovveret wvevpaticn .. . 
év ravi épyw kaprobopotvres (see below v. 8 obk dxdpzovs) cal adfavopevor 
TH emiyvace Tod Ocod: év racy Suvdper Svvapotpevor kata TO Kparos ris Sdéns 
atrot, where we have éziyywois repeated as here, and the words 
underlined correspond to words in our text. For xaAécavros see 
below v. 10 omovddoate BeBaiav spay riv wdjow moretobat, and 
ef. 2 Tim. 1 (@c0d) rod owoavtos jas Kai kadécavros KAjoe dyig od 
kara Ta @pya yudv GAAG kar’ idiay apdbeow, 1 Pet. 1!° xara ov 
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kadécavra tas dyior Kal abtol ayo... yevyOnre, ib. 29 drws tas dperas 
éfayyeiAnte Tod ek oxdrous twas Kadécavtos cis 1d Oavpacrtov adrod 
das. The calling of the Christian seems to be generally ascribed 
to God in the N.T. Here Spitta, with v. Soden, Beda, Cajetan, 
Kstius, etc., refers it to Christ, citing Mt. 918 ot« %AGov Kadéoat 
Stxaiovs, 2 Clem. Rom. 9 ef Xpuords 6 Kiptos... éyévero oapé Kal 
ovrws yuas éxddeoev. In other passages of this epistle Christ is 
mentioned as the object of ériyvwots (18, 229), Cf also Herm. Sim. 14. 5 
el oty maca 4 Kticts Sia TOD viod rod Beod Baardlerat, ti SoKeis Tovs 
kexAnuevous bm’ abrod; In any case the text seems to distinguish be- 
tween the Possessor of the divine power, and the Caller, through the 
knowledge of whom that divine power has granted to us all that 
is necessary for life. The former we naturally identify with the 
Father, the latter with the Son. See note on «droits J. 2. 

i8lq Sefq kal dperf.] See Introduction on the Text. For the use of 
iStos aS a possessive pronoun, see Blass V.7.Gr. tr. p. 169, and Winer 
tr. p. 191, of. Mt. 225 damdOov ds pev eis tov Wiov dypov, Os S& ext tHv 
éurropiay atrod, below 272 émi 76 idtoy é€épaua compared with Prov. 26" 
‘émi Tov éavtod éuerov, Barn. v. 9 rovs idiovs dmoorddous é€eAd~aro. It 
is found also in LXX. Job 2" wapeyévovro Eexaotos éx tHs idias 
xewpas, Prov. 278, Herm. Vis. i, 3. 4 6 @eds . . . tH iia copia Kat 
Tpovoia xticas tiv éxxdnoiav. Plut. Mor. 237 D robs véovs tovs idious 
aiscioOa. warépas, Chariton Aphr. iv. 6 i8i» Seordry xaipeav with 
D’Orville’s n. Cf. Phrynichus p. 441 Lob. ‘ra ida apdrrw’ of 
ToAAot Ad€yovow, déov ‘7a euavtod mpdrrw’ A€yew. The article is 
frequently omitted, as in Acts 13%6 Aaveid i&a yeved tanpernoas, Gal. 6° 
xaip@ idim Oepicopev (SO Katpois idiots 1 Tim. 2°, 645, Tit. 18, as compared 
with Polyb. i. 30. 10 xpapevor rots idiots Kacpois), 2 Tim. 1° od xara re 
Epya yay GdAAG xara idiay zpdbeow, Tit. 2° SovAous idiows Seomdrais tzo- 
tacoecGat and below 2! éheyéw eoyev dias rapavopias. By défa we are 
probably to understand the manifestation of the Divine character, 
which compels the veneration, the love, and the worship of men. It 
is used of Christ below (v. 17), and in Joh. 1! 6 Adyos oapé eyévero 
«+. Kal @cearducba tHv So€av airod, Scéav as povoyevois Tapa Tarps, 
‘which is explained immediately afterwards by saying that He was 
aAmnpis xapitos kat dAyOeias. perf is perhaps the inner perfection or 
excellence which is thus manifested. The only other passages in the 
N.T. in which it occurs are 1 Pet. 29 dws ras dperas éEayyeiAynre Tod éx 
oxdrous tas xadéoavros,! where it is usually translated ‘praises’ (in 
accordance with its use in Thue. i. 33 and in the LXX., cf. Hatch 
Essays in Bibl. Gr. pp. 40, 41), below v. 5, where it seems to bear 
the special sense of ‘energy’ or ‘courage,’ and Phil. 4° 6ca etdypa, et 
tis dpery Kal el tts éxatvos, Tadta AoyilecOc, where Lightfoot comments 
“some treat dpery and éra:vos as comprehensive expressions, recapitu- 
lating the previous subjects under two general heads, the intrinsic 
character and the subjective estimation.’ He himself prefers the 
explanation ‘whatever value may reside in your old heathen 


2 See Hort’s excellent note in p. 129 of his commentary. 
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conception of virtue, whatever consideration is due to the praise of men.’ 
The fact that philosophical terms like 6e/a pvovs are used in 2 Pet. leads 
one to suppose that éper# has its usual Greek meaning, as in Wisdom 
87, 4 Mace, 12481818 where the cardinal virtues are recounted, cf. 
Justin M, Apol. ii. 273 8i8acxddAtov ris Oelas dperjs, Clem. Al. p. 438 
mapddetypa, Oeias dperqs, Eus. c. Hierocl. 4 ry i8ig Oedryte Kat dpery 
wacav éowce THY oikoupevyy. It was a debated question whether dpery 
was to be ascribed to God, see my n. on Clem. Str, vii. § 88. The 
Stoics affirmed, against the Academics and Peripatetics, the identity of 
divine and human virtue, For the phrase cf. Jos, Ant, 17. 5. 6 éve- 
mapoive. TH dpery Tod Oeiov ‘abused the goodness of Providence,’ 7d. 
Proocem. 4.11 ot pév ddrot vopobérat trois pOos e€axodovOjoavres TOV 
GvOpwrivwy dpaprnudtuy eis rovs Geos TO Adyw Tv aloxivyy peréBecay 
+. 6 08 Huerepos vopobérns, dxpapya tiv dperny exovra Tov Ocdy arropyvas, 
o76n Selv rovs dvOpwrovs exelvys Tepacbor peradraBeiv, ib. i. 3. 8 (the 
words of God to Noah after the Flood) ofs é&v@pifov cis thy ena 
eioéBaav Kal dperiv, Tovros e&eBidcavTd pe TavTyv avtois émBeivar Ti 
dixnv. Philo Leg. Alleg. ii. 14 (M. 1. p. 75) speaks of civ dperiy kat 
codiav Tod @cod as THY pytépa Tov cuprdvrwr, Q. det. pot. § 44 (M. 1. 
Pp. 222) rév dperav, 7 piv @eod apds dAnOady éorr... 7 SE Muavodws 
oKnvy, cvpBodikds otoa avOpdrov dpery... pipynpa kal dmrexdvicpa TIS 
Geias éxeivys, ib. 1. p. 635 init. The meaning of the passage then will 
be: Christ has called us, not through our seeking, but- through the 
attractive power of His own glory, i.e. through the revelation of His 
own perfection. Wetstein quotes many examples of the combination 
dpery and doéa, e.g. Plut. Mor. 535 (De Vit. Pudore) was ob wapioratat 
Savoy elvat 7d THs ibias 8d6Eys Kai dperns apedeiy ; 

4, 80 dy ra lpia Kal péyora fpiv érayyéApara SSaépyrat.] The verb may 
be taken here in the middle sense, as before, with @eds (understood from 
wis Gcias Suvdpews airod) for the subject ; but the perf. of deponent verbs 
frequently bears a passive sense, as in Clem. Al. Protr. p. 73 ob petfov 
ovdev éx Ocod deddpyrat, Paed. i. p. 133 xawd raG kay Siabyny Sedupyrat, 
Str. iii. 1. 4 ofs rodro Sedaépyrat vrs Oeod, and the article suits the subject. 
For the combination of positive and superlative epithets, see Plato Rep. 
450 & wept rév peyiotwy Te Kai dikwv, where H. Richards proposes to 
read giArdrwv (CR. vii. 349). He has supplied me with the following 
exx, taken from Rehdantz’s n. on Lycurgus 29, Soxel Stxadrarov xai 
Syporixdv iva, Thue. i. 1 €Amicas péyav te Eoeo ban Kat dgodoydraroy Tav 
mpoyeyevnuevwy, i. 84 édXevOgpav Kat cidogordryv woAw vepopeba, Xen. 
Hell, v. 3. 17 edrdxrovs wai ebowAordrovs, Eur. Cycl. 315 Kxopipis yerjoe 
cal AaAicratos, Plato Legg. 808 D éxiBovdov Kai Spypd Kat vBpiordratov 
Onpiwv, Plato Symp, 205 D & péyworos Kai Sodepds epws wavri, Xen. 
Cyrop. ii. 4. 29 8wvarwrdtwv Kat xpoOdpuwv, Aesch. ii. 11 dev 8 Fyotpar 
cagpertdrovs por Tors Adyous ececGat kal yvwpipovs ipiv. In these 
combinations the difficulty is greatest when the epithets are such as to 
make it probable that they would vary in the same degree, as here 
tiwia, and yéyiora, and when the superlative comes first, so as to 
produce an anti-climax. These considerations are in favour of B.’s 
reading here. Wetstein quotes two examples of the combination 
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peyora kal tyudrara which might suggest reading ripirara here. 
The forms érdyyeApya and éayyedia are both classical ; the latter alone 
is found in biblical Gr., excepting this verse and 318 below. 

Three explanations of 6: dv have been given. Spitta would under- 
stand them of jyiv in vv. 1 and 3 (2. the Apostles, according to his 
view): he then reads ra péyiora Kal ripe Hiv erayycApata <ipiv > 
Sedupyrar, ‘through whom He has granted to you the promised blessings 
which are so great and precious to us.’ The 2nd view is that &’ dv 
refers to wavta ra mpos Cwyy Kal edogBeav: so Keil, Schott, and 
Hofmann, ‘Wie die Erkenntnis Gottes das Mittel ist, durch welches 
uns alles zum Leben u. zur Gottseligkeit Dienende geschenkt ist, so ist 
letzteres das Mittel, wodurch uns késtliche u. grosse Verheissungen 
geschenkt werden.’ Against both of these explanations it has to be 
said that the reference is too distant, and against the second that the 
promises are not conveyed to us by 7a mpos Cwyv, but are included in 
them. The 3rd view (held by Kihl, Dietlein, Wiesinger, Briickner) 
is far the simplest, connecting the relative 6’ dv with the imme- 
diately preceding idia Sdéy Kai dperj, ‘through the glory and goodness 
of Christ God has given to us His most precious promises,’ i.e. 
what has been revealed to us in the character of the Incarnate 
Son is the greatest of all promises, cf. 1 Joh. 32°. For the 
contents of the érayyéApara see below 3%, I should prefer how- 
ever to read viv with a 68 syr®, instead of jyuiy, on account of the 
following yévyjode. See Lightfoot (Philemon 6) on the confusion 
between the lst and 2nd persons ‘though vuiv has somewhat better 
support, we seem to be justified in reading ypiv as being much more 
expressive. In such cases the MSS. are of no great authority.’ So 
here the preceding jas would easily lead to quiv being written for ipiv. 

wa Sid rodrov yévyobe Oelas Kotvavol picews.] The reference in 6a tov- 
tov is to érayyéApata (as Dietlein, Wiesinger, Schott, Keil, Kiihl, 
Weiss), not to 7a zpés Lwnv (as de Wette, Hofmann, Spitta), nor to 
Sdéy kai dpery (as Bengel). Our nature is changed to divine by the 
moral power of hope and faith kindled in us by the promises. The 
phrase Ola $icts is Platonic, see Critias 120 p-121 A péxpr rep } Tod Heod 
iors airots éEjpxe... Pioews Oelas Tapapevovans wdy7’ adrois ntéyOn, 
Rep. 366 c Oia pice Svoxepaivwy 7d ddixetv, Legg. iii. 691 gdvows tis 
dvOpwrivy peutypern Oeia. twi Suvdwer, Phaedr. 2304 Geias cal driov 
poipas pice. peréexov, 2534 egamrdépevor Oeod TH prijpy ef éxeivov 
AapBdvovor 7a €0n Kal’ doov dvvardv Ocod dvOpdzw peracyetv, Rep. vi. 
500c, Protag. 322 a 6 dvOpwros Oeias perécye poipas. It is found 
also in Xen. Hell. vii. 1. 2 Soxel tadza otk dvOpwrivy paddov 7} Gein dice 
Kal tUxn Swpicbat, so Aristotle Part. Anim. iv. 10, Epicurus ap. Diog. 
L. x. 97, 113, Seneca Epist. 92. 30 homo Dei pars est, Epict. Diss. ii. 
19. 27 Oedv e& dvOpwrov émibupoivra yevéoOar kal... wept Tis mpos Tov 
Ala xowvwvias Bovrevopevov. It will be noticed that in these passages 
the participation of the divine nature is spoken of sometimes as 
innate, sometimes as attained by effort (as in Arist th. x. 7.8 éq’ 
dcov évdéxerat &Oavarifev). The same idea occurs in slightly altered 
form in Heb. 314 péroxor rod Xpiorod yeydvapev, 64 perdxovs yevnOevras 
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TVEVPATOS éylov, 121 eis rd peradaBelv TAS aytdryTos adrod, | Joh. 13, 
H xowovia, 4 yperépa pera tod warpds Kal pera Tod viod airod ‘'LX., 
1 P. 5! 6 Kat rijs peddovons éroxadinrecbas Sdééys Kowwvds, 2 Cor. 318 
tiv Sdgav Kupiov xatomrpifdpevoe ray atriv elxdva perapoppovpeba dé 
ddéys cis ddfav. The phrase or its eqtivalent also occurs in Apoe. 
Petri ap, Method. Symp. ii. 6 4 paxapia exeivy dicts tod @eod, Jos. c. 
Ap. 26 ’Apevider Oetas Soxodvre pererxnxevat picews, Philo M. 2. p. 
329 4 dmerdBAnros Kal paxdpios Kat rpicevdaluwv Dela dios, 1b. p. 343 
% paxapta @cot picts, ib. M. 1. -p. 51 od yap ay érerdApyoe Tocodrov 
dvadpapelvy 6 dvOpamwos vots ds dvriAaBéoOar Oeod picews ef wy abrds 6 
@cés dvécracev aitov mpds éavrdy, tb. 647 rot oytKhs KexowHKkact pioews, 
and in many of the Fathers, e.g. Iren. iv. 205 peroyy Ocov éoriv 15 -ywaokew 
@cov kal drodavew ris xpnototytos airov, Clem, Al. p. 471 4 82 jwerépa 
gvots éurrabhs odoa eyxparcias Seirat, dv” Fs owveyyile weiparar TH Oeia 
gioe, Euseb. ¢. Hierocl. 6 deiav pev piow, ebepyérw oboay cat owreipay Kal 
Tpovoytixny tov dvrwv, avOpdmois wore és dusrlav éAOeiv od8eis dy darelpyor 
Adyos, 1b. 7 i yap obk aromdratov . .. Geiav diow dvOpwros émAdppacrav 
(i.e. on Apollonius) oxdridv wou xal puvevOddiov daoredciv, obxt Sé 
és aidva tyv dperiv émideixvvcfa.; Quotations will be found from 
Origen, Hilary, Athanasius, Jerome, and others in Hundhausen’s 
n. on this verse. The phrase is profusely used by Greg. Nyss., 
cf. Anim. et Resurr, 224 4 éraddav 4 Woy wavta 7a Torxida Ths 
gicews drockevacapévy Kwijpata Ocoedys yévytat ... Thy bmepexovcay 
pipetrat Lwyv, tois Wiudpact THs Oeias Pioews Eppopdwheica, 228 D % 
Oela hiois Y mHyH Taons earl THs dperfs, Catech. 46d, 48B, 51 B, 
524, 54D, etc. The same idea receives a stronger and more 
startling expression in the @ecoroiyois of Athanasius and other 
Fathers, see Westcott on the epistles of St. John p. 319 and my note 
on Clem. Al. Sér. vii. § 3 écopevy bed. 

amobuydvres Tis &v TH Kop ev erduula pOopis.] The negative prepara- 
tion for the positive glorification, as in James 17! droféuevor furaptav 
SéEashe tov dédyov, cf. Plat. Theact. 1764 guy (evOévde éxeive) 
Gpoiwos OeG Kata 1d Suvardv. The acc. is commonly used after 
dropedyw, as below 218%, Tn fact this is the only recorded instance 
of the gen. with this verb. Winer (p. 532) mentions other com- 
pounds of dm, daaAAotpioiv (Eph. 2. 418), ddicracda: (1 Tim. 4%), 
which have the same construction. To these may be added dzo- 
Sidpdoxw Philo Alleg. p. 90, droxptmrecOar ib. p. 88, drorduvew, dio- 
Baivew, drodvev. The gen. whether with or without a preposition 
serves to intensify the danger which has been escaped, cf. Mt. 37 
gvyey da’ épyijs, 1 Cor. 10%. Sometimes the simple devyw takes the 
gen., as in Soph. Phil. 1034 rijs vocov redevyevas like repuyddevtar 
tud Oelov xopod Philoi. p. 88. On the word pOopd see Appendix. It 
is here defined by év émifuyig, ‘the corruption caused by, consisting in, 
lust’; and then its environment is stated to be the world, on which 
see James 4 with the notes in my ed. pp. 218 f. Also compare 
Rom. 8?! airy 4 xricis éXevOepwOyoerat dd tis SovAcias tis POopas eis 
chy eAevOepiay tis Sdéys tov Téxvwv ToD Beod, Gal. 68 6 o7eipwr eis TH 
adpxa... Oepice. POopdv, 6 S88 omeipwy cis rd rvedua.. . CwHv alanov. 
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The author is fond of these compact articular phrases, see 27 
below. 

5, «al adrd roiro 2] See for cat S€ 2 Tim. 3! nat wdvres St of OéXovres 
Gv, 1 Tim. 3! Kai obroe 88 Soxipalécdwoav, Rom. 1123 kéxetvor S&... 
éyxevtpicOyoovrat, Mt. 1018, 1618, Joh, 65, 81617, Acts 324, 2229, 
Heb. 971, 1 Joh. 13 cat @ xowwvia 8€ with Wescott’s n., and Madvig 
Gr. Gr. § 185. 2, ‘By annexing a 8€ to «ai the new member 
acquires prominence as a special corroboration and enlargement of 
the preceding (and too, and also).’ For classical examples cf. 
Prom. 972 ydWdvras G8e rods guovs eyo eyOpods tome cai oe 8 év 
tovros A€yw, Xen. Cyrop. i. 1. 2 dpyovres pev ciot Kat of PBovxddor 
trav Bodv... Kat wavres 8& of Kadovpevor vowets. In all these cases 
dé has its ordinary connective use: here (if we suppose the con- 
struction continued after popas) it would be used in apodosi, as in 


1 Cor. 12% 23, éredy Iovdator oneta, airotow ... yets St xypvocoper, 
1 Cor. 2910 & édfadrpss obx cidey . . . Hiv 8& dmexdAvbey 6 Weds 


according to Alford’s interpretation, and B in 1 Pet. 438 ci 6 8écatos 
ports oadlerar, 6 8¢ docBys wot gavetrat; I cannot however believe 
that any writer would have introduced the apodosis by this cumbrous 
and awkward phrase. If we wish to begin the apodosis with this verse, 
we must read xar’ avré with Blass (WV. 7. Gr. p. 171 n.) for xat adrd. 

For the adverbial use of aird rotro see Kiihner’s Gr. Gr. 
vol. ii, p. 267, Plato Protag. 310 £ aira tadra kai viv qKw wapd ce, 
Xen. Anab. i. 9. 21 aité rodro otrep evexa Pidwy wero Seloba, ws 
ovvepyovs Exot, kal adros éreipato cuvepyos Tois idois civar ob 1d ipsum 
propter quod opus sibi esse existimabat amicis ut adiutores haberet, 
apse amicis adiumento esse conabatur, Euseb. c. Hierocl. 5 fin. airé re 
tovTo yons dvti ditoaddov gupabycerat. What then is the exact 
reference of the phrase in this place? It has just been said ‘God has 
given you precious promises in order that through them you may 
become partakers of the divine nature.’ The writer continues ‘ Aye, 
and for this very reason, viz. because it is God’s will, do you do your 
part in order that the divine will may be carried out’. 

crovdiy wacav twapecevéykavres émxopnyyrate] The apd and émi serve 
to show the subordinate nature of human effort (along with and in 
addition to the grace of God) in giving effect to the dwpyya twice 
mentioned above. The word zapeodepav is used by Demosthenes 
(Zept. 88, 89, 99, 137) of moving an amendment to an existing law. 
It is also used of smuggling, importing through by-ways, also of 
heretics introducing unmeaning phrases xevopwvias dvéuata Epiphan. 
_Haer, xxvi. 1, and 16, also Index 11 pubodrocyias mwapeapéporres. Cf. 
wapeocdyw below 21. 

The phrase ciopcpopat orovdqv is very common in later Greek, see 
Polyb. xxii. 12. 12, Diod. i. 83 of 8 6yAo. wicav cicedepovro orovdyy, 
ab. 84, xviii. 34, xvi. 3 girdorilay ciohepdpevor, Jos. Ant. xx. 9.2 racav 
elonvéyxato oovdyy Kot mpdvoray, and the Inscription quoted in the 
Appendix. The prefixing of vapdé alters the sense as in zdpepyov, 
mapdvupgos, Tapairios, waparpacow, mwapaBAdn7w, Tapadpbéyyouat, 
mapayddAw, tapadpdw, tapaduvactretiv, etc, The meaning is well 
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expressed by Aug. De Pecc. Meritis, ii. 5, quoted by Hundhausen 
‘nec ideo tantum solis de hac re votis agendum est, ut non swbin- 
feratur adnitendo etiam nostrae efficacia voluntatis.’ 

émxopnyjcare,] (‘supply,’ ‘ provide’). Used twice in 2 P., viz. here 
and in 1" rovciws émxopyynOjcerat 7 civodos, and thrice by St. Paul 
in 2 Cor. 9!° & émxopyyav oméppa 7G omeipovrs Kat dptov eis Bpdow 
xopnyyoet, Gal. 35 6 émiyopnyav duty 1d mvedua, Col. 2! rav 75 copa dd 
tiv... cdécpwv émixopyyovuevov. The simple verb means literally 
to be a xopnyés, 7.¢. (in its first sense) one who leads the chorus, (in its 
second sense) one who defrays the cost of the chorus, and then, 
generally, one who supplies the costs for any purpose. Hence the 
verb is used absolutely, as in Xen. Mem. iii. 4. 3 éadks ’AvricOevyns 
KEXOpHYNKE, TAC ToIs xopots vevixyxe, Plut. Mor. 13 B édeiow word, GANG 
kat xopyynoov (‘spend’), Antiph. p. 117 Aauapds xopyyav; in the 
passive Xen. Resp, Ath. 1. 13 xopyyotcr pev of wAovowol, xopyyeirar 8’ 6 
djuos: sometimes it has for direct object the person benefited as in 
Polyb. iii. 78. 8 (the Celtic population) dards éxopyye 76 orpardmedov 
tots émirndeios, 1b. 49. 11 citw Kai tois dAAos emirndciors adOdvas 
éxopyynoe TO otpatoredov ; sometimes the assistance given, as in 
Diod. ii. 35 yopynyotca ras tpodas apOdvws, and similarly in 2 Cor. 91° 
just quoted, and in 1 P. 411 as é icydos ijs xopyyet 6 Weds. The com- 
pound is found once in the LXX. (Sir. 25?) yun éav émixopyyy (if she 
supports) 7G dvdpi airis (is a cause of shame); the simple verb is more 
common, ¢.g. in 1 K. 47 yopyyetv 7G Bao, 1 Mace. 141° rats réAcow 
éxopiynoe Bpdpata. It is frequently used by classical writers in the 
same wide sense, ¢.g. in Aristotle’s definition of the eidaiuwy (Eth. i. 
10. 13) rots éxrés dyadois ixavéis Kexopyynwévos, Dio. Chr. vol. i. p. 52 
(Teubner) #Atos xopnyet 7d KdANcTov Gpapdruv, pds. The rarer compound 
occurs in Dionys. Hal. (Zp. ad Pomp. 1) ras ovvrdges értyopyyotvrds 
cou Zivevos, Strabo xi. 14. 16 é& edrdpwv olkwv emxopyyovpeva, Diog. 
L. v. 67 rdciora érexopyyouv ard, Aristid. D. ii. p. 194. 9, i. Clem. R. 
38 6 wAovoos émiyopnyeitw TG wTwXG, tb. Erepds eoriv 6 emrxopnydv aird 
viv éykpdraav, Theoph. Autol. 73 B, where emi seems to have an ac- 
cumulative force, ‘to add further supplies,’ ‘to provide more than was 
expected or could be demanded.’ 

& rq wlore viv dpertv.] Faith is the foundation of a series of seven 
virtues, each of which is apparently described as rooted in the pre- 
ceding. We have similar lists in Rom. 53* 4 @Atjis tropovay Karepyd- 
Lerat, 4 8% bropoviy Soxyjv, 7 Se Soxipy eArida, 4 8% eAmis ob KaTawoxiver, 
which is itself an expansion of James 13° 76 Soxipuoy dpav THs TicTews 
katepydleras vmopoviav: 7 S& vropovi epyov téAeov éxérw iva Hre TéActot. 
Blass (WV. 7. Gr. p. 301) adds the following examples of this ‘kind of 
climax which consists in each clause taking up and repeating the 
principal word of the preceding clause,’ Rom. 87" ots zpoéyve, xai 
mpowpurev ... ods S& mpodpicev, ToUToUs Kai éxdderev’ Kal ods exddccer, 
rovrous kat edixalwoev: ods 8% eSixatwoev, TovTous Kat éddgacev, 1b. 1014, 
Herm. Mand. v. 2. 4 é ris ddpocivys yiverar muxpia, éx 88 THs mupias 
Oupds, & 88 rod Ovpod spyy, ék Se THis épyys pijvs. Cicero uses gradatio 
'to express the Gr. xdiuag. Examples are given in the Ad Herenn. 
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iv. 25 e.g. ‘ Africano industria virtutem, virtus gloriam, gloria aemulos 
comparavit.’ 

The list here agrees with the ordinary description of Christian 
growth in so far as it begins with wiors and ends with dydzy, inter- 
mediate between which comes yvGo1s according to Clem. Al. Str. vii. 
§§ 46, 55 £. We will consider the other steps as they are brought. 
before us. Since faith is the root of the Christian life (Eph. 2° ydpirz 
gore veowopevor 51a. tiorews), the other virtues may be said to be con- 
tained in it. It is not quite so clear that each of the series is in like 
manner dependent on that which immediately precedes, though this 
would suit 1, 2, and 7. Possibly the writer may have used év as the 
connecting link in his climax without considering whether it retained 
its full force in each case; or he may have intended to mark, not 
the addition of a distinct virtue, but the infusion of a new quality 
in the preceding virtue, which would suit 5 and 6; or again he may 
have had in his mind the poetic use of év 8é (perhaps derived from the 
repeated évy S¢ used in describing the successive compartments of the 
Homeric shield in Jl. xviii.) to express addition, as in Soph. Qed. C. 55, 
Trach. 206. Other lists of virtues and graces will be found im 
Gal. 5221+ § 8 xaprés Tod wvevparos éorw dydrn, xapd, eipyvy, paxpoOupia, 
xpynorérys, dyabwoivy, wens, apatrys, eykpdraa, 2 Cor. 64* (where 
S. Paul appeals to his sufferings and the spirit in which they were 
borne) é& tropovg woAAG... ev dyvérnti, ev yoo, ev paxpobupia, ev 
xpyordryt, ev mvedpart dyin, vy dyéryg avuToxpity «.7.A., | Tim. 64 dioxe 
Sixatooivyy, edoBaav, wlerw, dydmrny, tropoviv, tpairafiav, Apoc, 21% 
oldd cov Ta Epya, Kai THY ayarny, Kal THY whet, Kal THY Siaxoviay, Kai 
tiv tropoviv cov, where the words which occur in our list are in thick 
type. It will be noticed that dyday occurs in all the four lists, rioris 
in three, dxouovy in three. It is just these three which are chosen for 
mention in 1 Th. 1? and 2 Th. 134, where jropovy édridos takes the 
place of the single é\zis in 1 Cor. 131% In none of the longer 
biblical catalogues, whether of virtues or vices, does the arrangement 
seem to rest on any more distinct principle than that in our text. We 
may compare also Hermas Vis. iii. 8 (explaining the vision of the Seven 
Virgins) xparotvra: S& tx’ dddAjAwy ai Suvdpes abrov Kai dxodovGotow 
ddANAats, KaOws Kai -yeyervyevas eiciv. ek THs Tlorews yevvarar’ Eyxpérea, 
é« ris "Eyxparetas “Arddrys, éx tis “AmAdrytos ’Axaxio, é« tis 'Axaxias 
Seuvorns, ék ths Reuvorntos ’Emorypyn, ex tHs ’Emotipys ’Ayéarn, 
which is perhaps modelled on this passage; Barn. ii. tijs otv ricrews 
jpav eioiv Boot pdBos Kal sropov4, Ta 58 cuppaxodvTa ipiv paxpobupia 
kal éykparea* ToUTwY pevdvTwv Ta Tpds Kiptov d&yvis, cvvevppatvoytat abrois 
copia, civeos, émiotipy, yao. In i. Clem. R. 1 wiortis, edoeBea, 
yvSots are found together, and in 62 we have zepi yap mlotews Kat 
petavolas Kat yrnoias ayémrns Kal éyxparelas Kal cwdpootyns Kal tropovas 
aévra trimov éynradyoapev. 

dperqv.] ‘Moral energy.’ Strenuus animae tonus et vigor Bengel, 
equivalent to 1 Pet. 113 dvafwodpevor tas dogias tis Siavoias vwdv. Ibis 
found in this sense in 2 Macc. 6%! rév éavrod Odvarov tmddeypya yevvaid- 
TyTOS Kat pvnpdouvoy aperis KatéAurev, 4 Mc. 918, 1214, 1732, Plut. Mor. 


? 
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169 © dperis eAmis 6 Weds or, ob Serlas zpddacrs. Since it is here 
simply one in a series of virtues, this seems better than to take it in 
the more general sense of virtue, as in 2 Macc. 15!%4, 3 Macc. 6), 
Wisd. 41, in which case it would answer to the épya of James 276 
aioris xwpis tav epywry vexpd éort, cf. 1 Joh. 5* 5. 

ev St rq dpery tiv yaorw.] This agrees with Joh. 7!" édv tis Oédq 70 
Anya abrod routy, yvooerar wept ris Sidaxys, only that the object of 
yveots is not here limited to doctrine. It agrees also with the rela- 
tion between moral and intellectual virtues in the systems of Plato 
and Aristotle. 

6. é& 8 tH yoo tiv éykpdreav.] The Seventh book of the Ethics 
contains a graduated scale of good and evil states in reference to our 
power of resisting temptation. The highest is ouwdpoctvy, where 
passion is entirely subject to reason, the lowest dxoAaoia, where reason 
is entirely subject to passion. Between these come éyxpdérea ‘self- 
control’ or ‘continence’ where reason wins the day against resisting 
passion, and dxpacia. ‘incontinence’ where passion prevails in spite of 
the resistance of. reason. It is of course true that knowledge 
strengthens the motives to self-control, but it is equally true that hope 
or fear or simple submission to authority may induce a habit of self- 
control, in which case the converse holds good OepéAwos yrdoews 7 
towarn éyxpdrea (Clem. Al. Str. vii. p. 874), and again Oewédtos dperis 
4 éyxpareuo. (1b. Str. ii. p. 484); cf. also Sér. iii, p. 538. It closes the list 
of the fruits of the Spirit in Gal. 5%, cf. 1 Cor. 9% mas 6 dywnLopevos 
mdvra éyxpareverat, 1b. 79 ef 8& od éyxparevovrat, yapnodtwcay, Gen 43%! 
(of Joseph restraining his tears) éeA@ov évexparevoato. It was one of 
the topics of Paul’s address before Felix. 

év rq éyxparela thy imopovav.] For izozovy see my note on James 13, 
It corresponds to the Aristotelian xaprepia, which is distinguished from 
éyxpare. in Magn. Mor, ii. 6. 34 4 pev éeyxpdrad éore wept WSovas Kat 6 
éyxparys 6 Kparav trav ASovav, 7 8& Kaprepia wept AUTas: 6 yap Kaprepav Kai 
tropévev Tas Avras, otTos Kaprepikés éorw. The cognate verb is used of 
Moses (Heb. 112”) rév yap ddparov ds épav éxaprépycev. 

év 8 rH tropovi tiv edoéBaav.] The martyr in 4 Macc. 5233 com- 
bines tropovy, cicéBea, and idyn éyxpdreta. No doubt eiaéBeto. here, 
as in v. 3, is in tacit opposition to the doeBeis against whom a large 
part of the epistle is directed. Its action may be illustrated by the 
case of Moses just referred to. It was no callous insensibility, no 
feeling of pride which supported him, but the sight of the Invisible. 

7, &v Bt rH edorePela Thy prrabeAdlay, ev BE rH prdaderdla thy dydmnv.] CE 
1 Joh, 47° édy rts efry dre Ayard rév Oedv, cai rv ddeApoy abrod pcg, 
yevorns éoriv and Westcott’s n. on 1 Joh. 2° ‘Brethren are those who 
are united together in Christ to God as their Father’ (Joh. 2017, 21%, 
Matt. 125°). qrAadeA dia (1 Th. 4°, Rom. 12!, Heb. 131, 1 Pet. 12%, where 
see Hort, 3%) leads up to dyawy. Cf. 1 Th. 3!2 upas 6 xiptos wAeovdoat 
Kal meprocevoa TH ayamy els dAAVAOUS Kai cis wavras. The R.V. ‘in your 
love of the brethren, love’ is surely most unfortunate. It implies 
that the word déydzn is repeated in the original, and gives an extremely 
harsh and most un-English, if not an illogical and unmeaning phrase. 
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The ‘ brotherly kindness’ of the A.V. may not be an exact equivalent 
of the untranslatable ¢uadeAdia, but it might easily be explained by 
a marginal note. In profane Greek (including Josephus Ant. iv. 2. 4 
where Moses’ feeling for Aaron is called piradeAdia) PirddeAdos and 
giradeAdia are only used literally of the affection between actual 
brothers. Among the Israelites patriotism was so strong that they 
regarded one another as brothers (see my note on James 1°) and 
thus @uAdSeAgos is found with a wider meaning in 2 Macc. 154 (spoken 
of the prophet Jeremiah) 6 giAddeAgos otrdés éorw 6 woAXa wpomevxd- 
pevos rept ToD Aaov. The noun ¢giAadeAdia occurs twice in Clem. R. 47 
4 weptBontos p. and 48 4 cepnyy tis db. judy ayvy dywyy. Wetstein 
quotes Themist. vi. 76 to the same effect as Pope’s ‘God loves from 
whole to parts, the human soul Must rise from individual to the whole,’ 
pirabeAdia domep dpxy kal crowxeiov THs mpos amavras dvOpdmovs civoias 

. Exetar TO PidadAAdo pev 6 gpidoiketos, TH Gidoikeip Se 6 gidAdrarpis, 
TO girordrpidi 8 6 piddvOpwros. “We may compare Plato’s famous 
description of the development of gpws (Symp. 210). 

The relation between the seven virtues may be thus stated. Faith 
is the gift of God already received ; to this must be added (1) Moral 
Strength which enables a man to do what he knows to be right ; 
(2) Spiritual discernment; (3) Self-control by which a man resists. 
temptation ; (4) Endurance by which he bears up under persecution or 
adversity! ; (5) right feeling and behaviour towards God, (6) towards 
the brethren, (7) towards all. 

8, tadra yap iptv imdpxovra Kal wAcovdtovra.] ‘The possession of these 
qualities and their continued increase.’ zAeovd{w in classical writers is 
a term of disparagement, implying excess, to be, or to have, more than. 
enough, to exaggerate. In the N.T. (except in 2 Cor. 8! 6 76 odd: 
(ovAdééas) od éxAcdvacev, kai 6 76 GALyov odk HAarrévycev, Which is a 
quotation from Exod. 1618) it is eulogistic, implying increase or 
abundance of what is good, as in 2 Cor. 44 va 4 xapis wAcovdcaca did. 
Tov trAEdvuY THY cbxapioTioy Tepicoetoy eis THY Sdfav Tod @eod ‘ grace 
being multiplied through the more (1.e. through the increase in the 
number of the disciples) may cause the thanksgiving to abound unto. 
the glory of God,’ Phil. 4" émify7@ tov xaprév rév tAcovdLovra. eis Ndyov 
Spav ‘I long for the fruit that increaseth to your credit,’ 2 Th. 1® 
brepavédver y Twiotis tpav Kal mheovdler % aydan évds éxdorov mdvtwv 
ipav eis dAAnAovs ‘your faith groweth exceedingly and the love 
of each one of you all toward one another aboundeth,’ Rom. 52° 
vopmos Topeonhev iva, wAcovdoy TO wapdérropa, ov 8& érdedvacey 
dpapria ieperepiccevoev  xadpis ‘where sin abounded, grace did 
abound more exceedingly.’ In the only other passage of the N.T. in 
which the verb occurs (1 Th. 312) it has a transitive force ipas 8 6 
kiptos wheovdoras (‘ make you to increase’) kat repiocevoa rH dydry. It. 
will have been noticed how often the verb wepicoevw is joined with 
aAcovdfw in these passages. There is indeed a remarkable similarity 


_ 1 We might have expected that (3) and (4) would be immediately subordinate. 
to (1), preceding yvéers. 
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between them both in their uses and in their history. The prevailing 
classical use reminds one of the pyStv dyav, the Aristotelian pécov, the 
Greek hatred of the dmeipov, a trace of which may be found in Eccles. 716 
‘Be not righteous overmuch.’ But to the fervent Christianity repre- 
sented by St. Paul there can be no excess of good. The Greek words 
expressive of excess fall far short of the intensity of his feelings of 
love, of hope, of joy, of adoration, and he is driven to invent new 
phrases to meet the new experience. See Rom. 5% quoted above. So 
in 2 Cor. 74 he cries ieprepicoevopoe rH xapa, in 1 Tim. 1 imep- 
exAcdvacey 9 xdpis Tou Kupiov Apav, in Eph. 3° 7G Suwvapevw imp wdvra 
mojoat irepexrepiccod dv airovpefa H vooduev, cf. 1 Th. 3!, 513. The 
very word izepBody chosen by Aristotle to express the vice of excess 
(Eth. N. ii, 8. 1 800 obcav Kaxiav ris piv Kal’ imepBodryy, ris 8% Kar’ 
2\Acyfuv) is employed to express surpassing goodness, as in 1 Cor. 1231 
ért Kad’ irepBodiv Sddv Selxvept, 2 Cor. 417 75 wapaurixa edadpoy ris 
Oripews xaG’ inepBodgy eis ixepBodiy aidviov Bdpos Sdéys xarepydLerat 
hui, Eph. 3! yvavae tiv iepBaddovoay tis yudoews dydayy rod Xpurrod, 
4b. 27, 2 Cor. 3!, ib. 914, 

odk dpyods ov8t dxdpmous Kabloryow els tiv Tod Kuplov jpav "Incot Xpirrod 
énlyvaow.] The Greek naturally means ‘make you not idle nor unfruit- 
ful for the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ’; but some editors 
having regard to the statement made in ver. 3, viz. that God has given 
us all things needed for life and godliness by means of the knowledge 
of Christ, consider that this knowledge, being the foundation of a 
virtuous life, cannot be here spoken of as its crown or end, and they 
would therefore translate cis ‘in’ or ‘in reference to’ and xabioryow 
‘show.’ So Schott ‘lisst euch nicht trig noch friichteleer erscheinen 
in Beziehung auf die Erkenntniss J. Ch.’ A more correct translation 
is v. Soden’s ‘wenn diese Dinge bei euch vorhanden sind und sich 
mehren, machen sie euch nicht erfolglos noch fruchtlos fiir die 
Erkenntniss unseres Herrn J. Ch.’ ; and Hundhausen has well disposed 
of the imagined difficulty in the words ‘ wie die christliche Erkenntniss 
die Grundlage und fortwahrende V oraussetzung aller christlichen Tugend- 
en ist, so ist sie andererseits auch in gewissem Sinne Ziel derselben, 
insofern die Seele durch die Uebung und das Wachsthum in den 
christlichen Tugenden, zu immer lebendigerer, immer klarerer und 
vollkommenerer Erkenntniss Christi gelangt.’ That knowledge should 
follow on virtue was stated above v. 5; that it is not a fixed quantity 
‘given once for all, but an ever growing capacity, appears below in 
318 avédvere ev xdpirt kai yvooe Tod Kupiov jpov. Just in the same way 
St. Paul (Col. 16 foll.) after speaking of the growth of the Colossians 
in faith and love from the day that jxovcare cal tréyvore tiv xdpw rod 
@cot... goes on to tell them of his prayer iva zAnpwORre ryv 
émlywow tov Oediparos adrot év rdon copia Kai ovvéce tvevpariKg 
...& tavti Epyw ayaIG Kapropopowres xai adfavéuevor TH emyvdoe 
700 @eod: cf. Phil. 19 xpocevxopar iva t dydan tpav én. padAov wepicoedoy 
év émryvace: kat racy aicOjoe. So we read in Heb. 12? dgopavres els tov 
ais wiaTews dpynyov kal reXewwrnv. Above all, see Joh. 173 compared with 
1 Cor. 13% dpri ywaokw ex pépovs. It is surely a mistake to suppose 
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that the writer of our epistle regarded the knowledge of God and 
Christ as merely the first step toward a holy life. We cannot argue 
from ver. 2 that grace and peace originate in knowledge ; but only that 
they are capable of being multiplied in and through knowledge. Nor 
does ver. 3 assert that knowledge precedes the faith and virtue of 
ver. 4: it only asserts that God has given us all that is needed for life 
and for godliness through the knowledge of Christ. Of course some 
knowledge of God is needed before we can either fear Him, or trust 
Him, but each step forward in the Christian life deepens and widens 
our knowledge and makes that knowledge more effectual in moulding 
our conduct. -yypdoxw 8 aict roAAG SidacKkopuevos is an experience which 
the Christian has no need to learn from others. 

kadiornew.| It is curious that there is no other precise example of 
this use in the N.T., common as it is in classical Greek. The nearest 
are the passives in Rom. 5!9 duaprwAol Kateota@yoay of odds, K.7.d. 

We have still to ascertain the exact force of cis after dpyovs and 
axdpwous. ‘Not idle for the attainment of knowledge’ is simple 
enough, but the phrase ‘ not fruitless for knowledge’ or ‘fruitful with 
a view to knowledge’ is perhaps, as Schott says, a less natural expres- 
sion. Still I think we should find no difficulty in such a phrase as 
‘his prolonged and laborious studies were fruitful for the advance (or 
the attainment) of knowledge’ or ‘bore fruit in knowledge,’ where 
‘in’ expressive of result would be equivalent to the Greek cis. The 
use of the word dxdprovs is perhaps borrowed from the dkapra of 
Jude v. 12. 

9. & yap pi wapertw Taira, tupdés éorw.] The thought of the last verse 
is repeated in a negative form. As the diligent practice of the virtues 
above mentioned conduces to spiritual insight, so their absence 
conduces to, nay, actually constitutes spiritual blindness. 

prerdtov.] The only other recorded example of this word in the whole 
of Greek literature is found in Ps. Dionys. Heel. Hier. ii. 3, p. 219, quoted 
in Suicer, where, after speaking of the Light which lighteth every man, 
he continues ‘if man of his own free will closes his eyes to the light, 
still the light is there, shining upon the soul puwrafovey Kai darootpedo- 
pévy (blinking and turning away).’ Suidas gives the following inter- 
pretations, pvwtdfw=Tudddrrw (corrected from MS. 76 ¢gvAdrrw) : 
pvumfdpevos = wverrdlov, Tapaxappvov (half-closing the eyes), dxpos tots 
épOadpois rpocexwv (observing, as it were, with the edge of his eyes). The 
same explanation is given under the form éuwwriacey.! Spitta thinks that 


1 Dr. Bigg (p. 259) is of opinion that the correct form of the verb is either yuw- 
adCew (cf. SromdCetv) or puwmeiv (cf. dkvwreiv). But dtvemeiv is not formed from 
dey, which does not exist, but from the Aristotelian dgvwrés. So trwmdCew 
comes from irdémoy, like ayrid(w from avrlos, cxeTAié(w from oxérAtos, idid Cw 
from 780s. Nouns ending in -wy or -o usually give rise to verbs in -1(w, as Aidioy 
aldioni(w, pdrwp pwrwmieo, cxdrop croronl(e, and so wiwp, ‘gadfly’ or ‘ goad,’ 
puort(w. When it was desired to find a verb for the other sense, nywrd(w was 
chosen (like capxd(w from odpt, émnrvyd(w from 4Avé), though puwria¢w would 
have been perhaps an easier formation, as we find puwmia, pvwmias, puwttagts, 
The form -evw is also found in derivatives from words ending in -wy, as dwredw, 
xAwmetw; see Lobeck’s careful investigation of the whole subject in his ‘Pnyarixdy 
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the word is distinguished from the preceding rudAds because it implies 
‘ wilful blindness,’ with which v. Soden agrees ; but there is nothing of 
wilful blindness in the piwy; if he screws up his eyes, it is in order 
that he may see, not that he may avoid seeing, cf. Arist. Probl. 
xxxi. 16 816 ré of pdwres cuvdyovres 7a Bréhapa spoow;... iva dbpow- 
tépa, % dys ebin Ov eddrrovos ékotca, cal py ebbis é£ dvarerrapévov 
efoto, Staorac6y, and Cope’s n. on Fhe. iii. 11. 13 ‘the involuntary: 
contraction of the half-closed eyes of the short-sighted man is compared 
to the sputtering of the lamp, when water is poured upon it’: dudw 
yap ovvdyeror ‘because both are contracted.’ The relation between 
pvwr. and tuddds is not that of climax, but of correction or limitation, 
This is well explained by Beza, Estius, and others, of the near-sighted- 
ness which confines the view to earth (Jude v. 10, 2 P. 23%). Cf. 
Anton. iv. 29 6 xarapdwy rd voepd duparr, Greg. Naz. Anim. et Res. 
186 A of zpos tov Kéocpov SpavTes mpds Tov Sia TovTov Syrovpevor 
apBrvworoicw, Clem. Rom. i. 3 év rH wicta dpBAver_oa, Clem Al. 
p. 116 apBdrvurotvtes wept tiv dAyOeav. Hippol. Ref v. 16 where 
Isaac’s blessing of Jacob is called duBAvwris edAoyia, Plato Rep. vi. 
508 © duPdAvdrrovei Te Kal eyyds datvovra: tupAGv. The vulg. and boh. 
translate ‘manu tentans.’ ; 

AfOqv AaBdv,] The phrase occurs in Timocles Dionysiazusae (B.c. 340) 
5 yap vods trav iSiwv AnOnv AaBav, Jos. Ant. ii. 6.9 dyads BovdrAopar Kat 
abrovs AnOyv éxeivwy AaBdvras FdecOat, 1b. iv. 8, 44, Ael. V.H. iii. 18; 
Hist. An. iv. 35, cf. Job 77! éroujow ris avopnias pov AnOnv, Deut. 819, 
Wisd. 16: other exx. in Wetstein. Such phrases as AyOyv éyew; 
woteto Oat, éuzrovety are common in the best authors. For a similar use 
of AapBdvw see 2 Tim. 15 tropvyow AapBdver ris wicrews, Heb. 1129 
meipav AaBdvres (74s Oaddooys). This forgetfulness is itself an example 
of failure in the knowledge of Christ. One whose eye is fixed on the 
example of Christ, who remembers with gratitude what he has received 
from Christ, and looks to Him for daily supplies of the Bread of Life, 
cannot forget the time when he was incorporated with Him in baptism, 
ef, Col. 11314, 

rod Kalaptopod Tév mddat atrod Gpapridv. |) Cf Heb. 13 & éavrod 
kaGapiopov Tomodpevos Tay dpapriav Huav, Joh. 37 éyévero Lyryots... 
wept kabapicpmod, i.e. a8 to the meaning and value of John’s baptism. 
It is used elsewhere in the N.T. of the ceremonial washings of the 
Jews. We may compare 1 P. 32.6 (61) kal jas dvtirurov viv cule 
Béaricpa, ob capkos ardbeots pirov, GAAG cvveidyocews ayabjs exepwornua 
eis @edv, 1 Cor. 64 Kat raird rwes Fre: GAG dredovoacbe, ddrAG HyidoOyte, 
Eph. 5%! 6 Xpiorés qydrycev tiv éxxAnolay wal éavtov rapeduxev trip 
airis: wa atriy dyudcy xabapicas TO AovTpG Tod vdaTos év fypare, Tit. 3° 
eowoev Huds Oia NovTpod Tadvyyeverias kal dvaxawdoews tvevpaTos dylov, 
Rom. 6°, the words of Peter in Acts 288 peravojoare xat Barracbirwo 


pp. 216-233, and Pathologiae Serm. Gr. Prolegomena, pp. 439-483, where many 
examples of the double form -a¢w and -:a{w are given. 

1 Hundhausen, following Ti. and Treg., prefers the reading of MAK dpaptn- 
pdrwv on account of its comparative rarity and because it might naturally be 
altered to suit Heb. 1° 
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kacros bay ert tw dvdpate "Iycod Xpicrod cis ddecw duapriay, Kal 
Anjppecbe Thy Swpedy tod &ylov mvedparos, and of the Baptist in Lk. 3°, 
also Job 7?! Sard obk érouow Tis avopias pov AAOnv cal Kabapiopov THs 
duaptias pov; Barn. 11! xaraBaivomev eis Td USup yeuovres dpapTiov 
Kat furov, al dvaBaivouey kaprodopotvres év TH kapdia, Herm. Mand. 4, 3 
érépa perdvota obk gor ef py exeivy Ste cis Bdwp KaréByuev Kat éAdBouev 
ddeow dpaptidv tov mporépwv .. . Ger yap tov eiAnddre adeow dpapriav 
pyxére Guaprdvev, Sim. 9.16. Spitta denies the reference to baptism, 
and would explain it by what follows in 27°22, 1 Joh, 33 ‘he that hath 
this hope purifieth himself even as he is pure.’ ‘The cleansing referred 
to is that wrought by the effort of the converted man himself. When 
it is said that he forgets this, it means that he has lost the knowledge 
of Christ, which made it possible for him to put away sin.’ It seems 
to me that the passages already quoted, the use of raAa:, denoting pre- 
baptismal sin, of the word xafapiopod here and of dwricPevras in Heb. 
646 prove conclusively that the writers must have had the thought of 
baptism in their minds. It corresponds to an appeal to the baptismal 
vows among ourselves, cf. 1 Pet. 4°, and see note on 76 devrepov Jude 5. 
To the passages quoted there on the forgiveness of post-baptismal 
sin, add Hippol. Ref vi. 41, (The Marcosians) pera 76 Baaticpa, érepov 
érayyé\Aovrat, § KaAodow aérodvtpwow, Kal év roUTw dvaotpépovres KaKas 
Tous abrots wapapevovras em eAmidt. THS aroAuTpdcews, ds Svvapevovs pera 
76 Graf Barricbevras (2 Barrio Ova) waAw Toxelv aécews «7.4. Second 
baptism was practised by the Elkesaites, as we learn from Hippol. 
Ref. ix. 15 (whoever has committed any enormous sin and seeks for- 
giveness) BamrirdoOw ex Sevrépov év dvéuats tiiorov Oeod Kai rod viod 
aitov x«.t.. Callistus Bp. of Rome is accused of doing the same 
(ib. ix. 12). For the use of the article with the adverb in place of 
attributive adjectives, cf. below 3° 6 rére kdopos, 37 of viv otpavoi, 
1 Pet. 21° of wort od Aads, Gal. 425 4 dvw ‘TepoveaAnp, Joh. 87 tpets 
éx tév kdrw éaré, Phil. 3!4 4 dvw xdyjous, James 4! 7d ris atpiov, Xen. 
Mem. i. 6. 14 rév rdAa codav avdpav. 

10. 8d pa&ddov, abedol, orovSdcare.] We have &6 orovddoare again in 
314, and &6 in v. 12 below and in 1 P. 1%. Here its force is ‘Since 
there is this danger of the coming on of spiritual blindness, be still 
more on your guard.’ He had already bidden them ozovdjv racav 
mapetoevéyxat in v. 5 and now appeals to them more earnestly under 
the name dSeAdoi, which is found here only in the Petrine writings. 
The aorist imperative is expressive of urgency, see Jude 21, and 
Abbott Johannine Vocabulary p. 49, nn. 

BeBalay ipav tiv KAfjow Kal éxhoyiy moveioGat.1] The only other passages 
in the N.T. in which éxAoy# occurs are Acts 915 (where Saul is described 
as oxebdos éxXoyijs), four times in Rom., and once in 1 Th. The heavenly 
calling and election (on which see n. on xAyrois, Jude 1), witnessed to 
in baptism, do not supersede effort on man’s part. The word BéBatos 
occurs several times in the Epistle to the Hebrews, cf. especially 3° 


1 Ewald and Hundhausen prefer the reading of NA syrr. sah. boh. (orovddoare 
Wa d1& THY, KaAaY buaev Epywr BeBalay.. . ror}oGe), which is also thought possible 
by Hort. 

H 
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ay rHv mappyoiay ... THs eAmidos péxpt réAous BeBaiav Kardoxwper, 
ab. v. 14 édvmep thy dpyiv ris twoordcews péxpr Tédovs BeBalay Kard- 
cxuper. BeB. roeicPar= BeBarodv ‘to certify,’ ‘confirm,’ ‘attest,’ the 
ordinary periphrastic use of the middle of zocéw, like orovdajy rovovpevos 
Jude 3, The word Bef. occurs again in v. 19 below. For xAjous ef. 
. On xaAégavros above 13, Eph. 41:2 aapaxad@ ipas dfiws repurarjoat 
Tis KAjoews Fs exAyOnte pera méons Tamevodpoowys K.7.A., Phil. 3%14 
esp. trois Eurpoober érexrevdpevos Sidkw eis TO BpaBelov tis dvw KApoews. 

Taira movoivres] Repeating the radra of vv. 8, 9 with reference to the 
preceding list of virtues. 

ob pi mralonré wore.] As a blind or short-sighted man might do 
(Joh. 111°). od wa with subj. is very common in the N.T. and is also 
found in the LXX., cf. Winer, pp. 634 foll. zraiw is found in James 
210, 32, and Rom. 114. See n. on drrawros, Jude 24. 

11. otrws yap] =satra rowivres, cf. 1 P. 3°. 

Thovalos emxopyyniirerat ipiv.] If you provide the above-named 
virtues in full measure (zAcovd{ovra v. 8), you will be richly provided 
for the entrance into the Kingdom, see n. on v. 5. For zAovoiws 
compare Col. 31° 6 Xéyos rot Xpuorod évoreirw év ipiv mrovolws ev méoy 
codia, Philo Vit. Cont. M. 2. p. 476 codia mrovaoiws xai apOdvus Ta 
Séypara xopyyet, Heracleon ap. Orig. in Joh. tom. 13, § 10 robs pera- 
Aap Bdvorras Tot dvwHev éxtxopryoupevov mrovaiws Kal abrovs éxBrAvoae eis 
thy érépwv aidviov Cui Ta émixexopnynpeva aitois. aAvtros THs Sééys and 
similar phrases are found in St. Paul’s epistles, see Lightfoot’s n. on 
Col 177 ywupioat ti 7d wAotros Tis SdEns TOU pvornpiov TovToOV...6 éorw 
Xptorés ev piv, 7 eAmwis ras S0éys. For the thought compare Lk. 638 
SBore wat SoPycerae ipivy pérpov xadov wemteopévov ceoadcvpevov imep- 
exxuvvopévov Sdcovaw eis Tov KéArov bpev. The use of émyopyyéw here 
suggests the ordering of a triumphal procession, cf. Plut. Vit. 994 6 
Sypos ecto Tas Oéas apedas rdévy xopyyoupevas. 

4 deobes cis thy aidvoy Bactdelav.] ‘A glorious entrance into the 
eternal kingdom shall be provided for you,’ lit. ‘the entrance into the 
kingdom shall be richly, unstintedly, provided for you.’ Cf. Mt. 25% 
Sedre of cbhoyypevot Tod watpés prov KAnpovopncate THY Yrowacpe qv ipiv 
Baotrctay ax6 kataBodrs kdopov, Joh. 147 ropevopat éropdoat torov bpiv. 
In the N.T. cicodos is used not of a place but of an action, cf. Heb. 
10!9 yovres tappyciay eis rHv ciaodov Tay dyiwy ‘boldness to enter into 
the holy place,’ 1 Th. 1°, 2!, Acts 13%, It is curious that the phrase 
aiwvios BaotAcia. does not occur elsewhere either in the N.T. or in the 
Apostolic Fathers.|. The earliest other examples appear to be 
Aristides Apol. xvi (quoted on 2? below) and Clem. Hom. x. 25 
aiwvias PBacwAeias KAnpovduo. From the Index published by the 
Lightfoot Trustees I learn that didios B. occurs in the same viii. 
23, xiii. 20, Hp. Clem. 11. In the LXX. we find 4 Bactreta cov 
Bactrela wavrwy tov aidvww (Ps. 14415), Kupios Bacwretov ov 
aiava Kai ér’ aidva Kat ére (Exod. 15'8), é£ovoia aisvo; (Dan. 4% 
714), cf. Ps. 10! Lk. 193, aidvios KAnpovopia Heb. 9%, 86fa aldvtos 
1 Pet. 5! The usual biblical equivalent is fw aidvos often found 


1In Mart. Polyc. 20, where codd. b p have aiémov B., Lightfoot reads 
éroupdviov Bacirelay with cod. m. 
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with xAnpovdpos, etc. as in Mt. 1929, Mk. 1017, Lk. 10%, 1818, Tit. 37, 
Heb. 9%, James 2°, 1 Pet. 14. St. John prefers ¢yew fwyv which 
occurs in his Gospel 315 16. 86, 24 39, 640. 47. 54 68) and indeed passim. 
The former expression implies that the life is thought of as future, the 
latter as already present. St. Paul seems to speak of it as future in 
Rom. 27, 571, 622, 2 Cor. 417 18 Gal. 68, 1 Tim. 116, 2 Tim. 48, Tit. 1?; 
perhaps as present in 1 Tim. 6!? émAaBoi rijs aiwriov Lwijs, cf. Col. 11, 
Eph. 2°: Jude (v. 21) refers to it as future. We must beware however 
of supposing that these views are mutually exclusive! The unity of 
the divine life in man, whether here or there, and its perfection in the 
life which follows this, are equally declared in Col. 3° dae@avere yap (in 
your baptism) xal 7 Loy tpav Kéxputrar civ TE XpioTe év TE @eg- orav 6 
Xpicros davepwhh, 4 Cwt) Huav, Tére Kat tucis havepwoecbe ev Sdfy, and in 
1 Joh. 3? viv réxva Ocov éopev, kal obrw epavepdOy Ti éodpebar oiSapev Se 
Ori, cay davepwOh, Sporor aitG eoducha, dtr dduefa airov xabds éorww. 
The same double view is seen in the use of the phrases Baowreia rod 
cod, t&v odpavéy, etc., which stand sometimes for the Gospel dispensa- 
tion or the Church on earth, and sometimes (as in 2 Tim. 418 picerai pe 
6 Kiptos dad ravrds epyou movypot Kal odoet eis THY Bacireiav airod TH 
érovpaviav) for the glory hereafter. In this passage, as in our text, 
the kingdom is spoken of as belonging to Christ, compare also Mt. 167, 
where it is said of the Transfiguration (to which our author refers 
immediately below) that in it the disciples should see the Son of Man 
epxopevov év 7H Bactheig abrod, so Mt. 2818, 1 Cor. 15%, Joh. 183°, Eph. 5° 
«Anpovopiav év ri Bactre’a Tod Xpiorod kai @eod, Apoc. 1115, Lk, 227% 30, 
2342, and Messianic prophecies in the O.T. as Ps. 2°. 

12. 8d pedAqow dd ipds imoptpvioKev wept tovrwv.] It seems best to 
explain 66 by the two preceding verses, stating the negative and posi- 
tive results of attending to his advice : ‘ You will not stumble, you will 
have a glorious entry into the eternal kingdom.’ With a view to this 
he proposes to be continually reminding them of these things, viz. of 
the promises referred to in v. 4, and of the way in which their faith 
was to be built up in virtue and knowledge (vv. 4-8). 

peddfjoo.] See Introduction on the Text. The only parallel cited for 
this use of the future tense is Mt. 246 where, after prophesying of the 
false Christs who should appear before his Second Coming, our Lord, 
continues pedAjoere Sé dxovety roAduous, which some take (like the 
present péAAw in Mt. 213 wédAdee Cyreiv) as a periphrasis for the future. 
But pedAAjow suggests a further future contemplated from the ground 
of a nearer future, implying ‘ you must then be prepared for, you must 
then expect,’ a meaning which is out of the question in our text. I 
think therefore that Field'is right in reading pedyjow ‘I shall take 
care to remind you.’ This thought of the duty of reminding his 
readers, appears again in vv. 13 and 15, and in 31. deé implies a pros- 
pect of frequent communication between him and them. 

kaimep eiSéras,] Cf. for construction Heb. 58, 75,1217. In Heb, 48 
we find the unclassical cairo: rv éoywy yevnPevrav. The connexion with 
Sropupvioxev in Jude 5 is different. There the use of the verb 
‘remind’ rather than ‘teach’ is justified, because the readers already 

10. Charles’ Eschatology, pp. 315, 362 foll. , 
H 
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know what he is about to say: here the writer seems to apologize for 
venturing to remind them of what they already know. 

eorrnprypévous év rH mapotoy dAndela.] When Jesus warned St. Peter of. 
his approaching fall, he added the word of comfort xat ov wore émortpé 
Yas ornpicov Tobs ddeAgovs cov. The same word is used in 1 P. 5! 6 @eds 
méons xdpitos ..avTos Karaptice, arypife, cbevoce, and the cognate 
noun in 2 P. 3 guddoceoGe iva, pi rH Trav AOécpuv wAdvy ovvaraxbevres 
éxréonte tod iSiov ornprypod. Cf. Rom. 11) 12 érurodd iSeiv Spas...els 7d 
oTnptxOivat buds, rovro S€ éorw ovvTapakdyOjvar év duty bid ris év dAARAOLs 
miotews, 1b. 16% 16 8 Svvapdvy tuas ornpiéa, Jude v. 24, Rom. 144. 
This metaphorical sense occurs in Sir. 5" io@ éorynpuypévos ev ouvéret 
gov, 1b. 639, atrds oryptet THY Kapdiay cov, and 2216 xapdia érryprypevy émt 
dravojuaros Bovhijs év xaip@ od Serridoe, Ps. 5112 arveduare Fyepovind 
ornpiédv ye, 1b. 1128, Clem. R. 35 éornpypévy 4 Sidvoia fpav dd 
miotews mpds Tov Ocdv; but is not found in classical authors. It is 
difficult to see the force of rapovoy. Editors refer back to rdpeorw v. 9, 
but this would add nothing to what is already expressed in the sentence. 
If we take rapovcy in a strict temporal sense, it might suggest, like 
Phil. 318, and xpdre. 6 éyes in Apoc. 31, that there is a wider, higher 
truth than they have yet attained, but that they are to make the best 
of what they have got. If this is so, it seems to take us back to the 
state of things described before the 5th v. where they are said to have 
received all that is necessary for salvation through the knowledge of 
the Saviour. In Col. 156 Paul speaks of the hope which the Colos- 
sians had received év t6 Adyw ris GAnOelas Tod edayyeAiov Tod Tapdvros 
cis duds, translated by Lightfoot ‘which reached you.’ So the meaning 
here might be ‘stablished in the truth which has come to you,’ but it 
is not a natural expression, and the close resemblance to Jude wv. 3 
and 5, together with the parallels in Jude 3 rp drat mapadobeioy tots 
dylows wicte: and 2 P. 271 seem to me to favour Spitta’s emendation 
mapadobetoy for rapovocy, ‘stablished in the truth handed down to 
you.’ Such repetitions are not infrequent in 2 P.1 

13, Slkarov S& fyotpat.] His first reason for reminding them was the 
gain to his readers, his second his duty as an Apostle, cf. Phil. 3! ra 
aira ypddew byiv, éuot pev odk dxvypor, tpiy dé dodpadés, 1b. 17, Eph. 61, 
This duty was now more urgent from the approach of death. For 
this particular phrase, as well as for the general sense, compare the 
farewell address of Moses in Jos. Ant. iv. 8. 2 éel ypdvoy érav eixoot 
kal éxarov jvucpévov Set pe rod Liv drehOciv... Sikarov Fyyodpyny 

. dididv te tutv mpayparetoacba. tiv Tov ayaev drddavow, kal 
PVYLYV EnavTe ... pire vowipav TGV TapdvT wv GrAAnv mpoTyAoyTE 
dudraéw, pyr edaoeBelas  . xatadpovycarres cis GAAov petactHonode 
tpérov. <A little below we read ratra 8 obk dvediLew tuds tpoebeuyy, od 
yap ém €&dS80v rod Liv Svoxepaivovras xatadureiy iow, cis THY 
avdpvynow. dépwy, and at the end iva 8 uy di duaPlav rod Kpeir- 
rovos 7 hiows tuav mpds TO xetpov aroveton, TvvedyKa tiv Kat vdpovs. 

1 Compare however the Traditions f Matthias quoted in Clem. Al. Str. ii, 


p. 453 onit. Gadmacov Ta wapdvra, Baduy rodtoy mparov ris éeméxewa 
yrdoews SmoTWeuevos. 


° 
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ef Sorov ely ev toire rH okyvdpar.] Cf. Mt. 915 ef? dcov per’ adrav 
éotiv 6 vupdios, Rom. 1118 eg’ dcov cipt éyo eOvav dadarodos. This 
seems to be the first instance of the use of oxjvwpa in this sense: it is 
used in the literal sense of ‘tent’ in Deut. 3318.  oxfvos is similarly 
used in 2 Cor. 51 day 4 ériyeos judy oikia rod oxyjvous karadvOyj, oixoSoniy 
€k Oeod éxoper, oixiav dxeporointov aiwvioy év Tols odpavois, Where oxyvos 
seems to be so far identified with oda, that the original figure of the 
tent or hut has to be recalled by the use of the synonym oixéa, 2. v. 4, 
Wisd. 915 Bpide 15 yeddes oxivos voiv'’ roAvdpovtisa, also in profane 
Greek, ¢.g. Plato Ax. 365, Tim. Locr. 103. We may compare Job. 4! 
Tovs KaToLKodvTas oikias tyAtvas, Isa. 3812 where the body is spoken of 
under the figure of ‘a shepherd’s tent.’ Later Ecclesiastical writers 
have followed our author’s use of cxjvuopo, eg. Ep. ad Diogn. 6 
Gbdvaros 4 uy év OvnTa cKyvdpare xaroel, Hus, H.L. iii. 31 Tavdov 
kal Ilérpov... THs pera THY dtadhayyy Tod Biov Tév cKynvopdtwv dmobe- 
cews 6 y@pos SeOyAwrat, with Heinichen’s n. Weiss thinks the metaphor 
has reference to the pilgrim life of the Christian, comparing 
1 Pet. 211. 

Sueyelpev ipas ev imopvice.] The same phrase is repeated in 31. 
Elsewhere in the N.T. dceye/pw is used literally of waking from sleep, 
except in Joh. 618 of the tossing of the waves. It is used, as here, of 
the mind in 2 Mace. 159° rpocumopvycas abrots Kat tods dyGvas ods 
joav exrereAexdres, mpoOvmotépovs aitovs xaréarnoe Kal Tois Ouvpois 
dteye(pas «.7.r., 1b. 722; Test. Dan. 4 dreyelper &v Ound peydho thy poynv 
avrod. For the use of év see Blass G. 7. Gr. § 38. 1, § 41. 

14, Bas Sri raxivh gory H ardbeois To’ oTKHVdparos pov.] arrotiOcuat 
is frequently used of putting off a garment as in Acts 758 (see my n. 
on James 171), and déGeors occurs in Lucian Hipp. 5 of the dzodv- 
Ti ptov in the bath. Its combination with oxjvwpa here reminds us of 
2 Cor. 524 where évdicacGa: and éxdvcacba are used with reference to 
the earthly and the heavenly oixyrjpiov. Perhaps it is from this 
passage that Clement of Alexandria has borrowed the phrase capxés 
ardGeors in Str. i. p. 374 and # drdGeots tev Koopixdv eis THY... edydp- 
toTov TOU oKHVvous amddoow, tb. iv. p. 636. taytvds has the sense of 
‘speedy’ in Isa, 59’, where it is used of rédes, Sir. 11” ey dpa raxwy, 
also in Theocritus and other post-Aristotelian writers. Some inter- 
pret it here ‘sudden,’ in accordance with the use of rayvs in Plato Rep. 
553 D otk gor’ GAAn petaBodry odtw Taxed Te Kal icxupd, Hur. Hipp. 1047. 
We may compare St. Paul’s words to the elders of Ephesus when he 
thought he should see them no more, Acts 20?*82, and his final charge 
to Timothy (2 Tim. 41 foll.) diapapripopa: évertov Tod @cod kal Xpiorod 
"Incod, Tov péAAovtos kpive Lévras Kat vexpovs, kal tiv emipdveay airod 

. Kypvéov tov Adyov" ériatyO. edKaipws dxaipws... éyo yap dn ore 
Somat xat 6 Kaupds THs dvadvceds wou epérryker. 

KaQds Kal & Képios fpdv “Incots Xpiorrds eSHrwooev por.}] One's first 
thought here is of the prophecy of Peter’s death, contained in Joh. 
2118-19 Gre Hs vewrepos, eLavvves weavrov Kal wepierdres Grou HOcdes' Grav 
8? ynpdoys, éxrevels Tas xeipds cov kal ddAdos Ldoet ce Kal oloe Srov 
ob Oédes. TodTo 82 cirev onpaivov roiw Oavdrw Sofdcea tov Oedv: but a 
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little consideration shows (as Estius, Spitta, v. Soden, Hundhausen, 
and others have seen) that it is inappropriate. The writer says that 
the Lord had shown him that he must soon die. The prophecy 
addressed to the youthful Peter in the Fourth Gospel says that, when 
he is old, he should stretch out his hands (on the cross) and be carried 
to execution against his will. It is much easier to suppose that Peter 
may have received an intimation, by vision or otherwise, of his 
approaching end, as in the famous story of the ‘ Domine quo vadis.’ 
See Clem. Hom. Hp. ad Jacob. drei, ds ediddxOqv axis Xpirrod, ai rod 
Oavarou pov jyyikacw 7uépat. Compare similar intimations in the life 
of St. Paul (Acts 169, 18°, 2141, 2311, 2723), 

15, cmov8aorw 88 Kal éexdorore Exew ipds.] This goes beyond the inten- 
tion, expressed in vv. 12 and 13, of continually reminding his readers 
of certain truths. That intention was limited to his own earthly life ; 
here he speaks of making provision for them after his death. The 
form ozovédow is used by Polybius and later writers for the classical 
orovddcopat. There seems to be only one other recorded example of 
the ace. c. inf. after orovddalw, Plato Alc. sec. 141 omovddcavres todr’ 
airois tapayevécOa1, but it is not uncommon with the cognate o7etda, 
which shares most of its uses. Thus Blass (Gr. p. 223) compares 
Herm. Sim. ix. 3. 2 Aeyov rots dvipdor orevdew tov wipyov oixodopeta Oar, 
so Herod. i. 74 éorevoay eipyyyv éwvtoicr yevécba, Plato Crit. 45 .c 
rotaira orevdes rept cavTov yevérOat, Arist. Pax 672 éorevdey civar wy 
pdxas. The infinitive however and even the passive infinitive is not 
uncommon after oovddafw, see Plato Huthyd. 293 4 ozovd. éridetfar, Eur. 
Hee. 337 om. ph orepyOyva Biov. For éyw with infin. cf. Mt. 18% py 
Zxovros abrod dodotvat, Eph. 47° iva éxn peradiddvar 7G xpeiav exovrt, 
Heb. 615. éxderore ‘on each occasion,’ whenever there is need: used 
here only in N. T. and LXX. 

pera THy ent eo8ov.] The emphatic pronoun contrasts the continued 
activity of his book with his own decease. The same phrase is used 
of death in the account of the Transfiguration (Lk. 93!) &eyov tiv 
Zéodov atrod Hv €uehAev zAnporv ev ‘Iepovoadyp, Wisd. 3? edoyicOy xdxwors 
h 2080s airav, 2b. 76 pia mévrav cicodos cis Tov Biov odds Te ton, Jos. 
Ant. iv. 8. 2 én’ é&68ov rod Lhv, Iren. iii. 1.1 (ap. Eus. HF. v.8.) pera rav 
rovrwy (i.e. Peter and Paul) eo8ov Madpxos, 6 pabyrijs Kat éppnvevtis 
Ilérpov, xat airés ra bd érpov kypvocdpeva éyypadas Hyiv wapadeduxe. 
Did Irenaeus mean this as an interpretation of our passage? Did he 
find in it an allusion to the Gospel which St. Mark was believed to 
have taken down from the lips of St. Peter ? 

viv rotrov pyfpny roeiobat.] The words prvyjyn and pveta combine the 
meanings ‘memory’ ‘memorial’ ‘mention.’ The former word is only 
used here in the N.T. but occurs in Ps. 304, 7b. 9712, Prov. 1%, 
Eccl. 14, 216 The phrase prefav zociobat is found in Ps. 1114, 
Rom. 1%, Eph. 116, Philem. 4, etc. in the sense ‘to make mention,’ see 
Robinson on the Epistle to the Ephesians pp. 279 f. ; pvedav yew has the 
sense ‘to remember’ in 1 Th. 36. The same distinction holds good in 


1 See also Eus, H.Z£. vi. 14, ii, 15, and cf. Lat. exitus, 
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classical Gr.; see Aeschin. 23.5 otSapyod preday repi cvvOnkav remoinral; 
Plato Protag. 317 a wept dv preiav éroiov mpds éué (for prefav roreto Gas) ; 
Plat. Legg. 7988 (for pvefay éxyeav). Similarly we find prijpyv roretcbae 
‘to mention’ in Herod. i. 15, Polyb. 2. 7. 12, 1b. 2. 71. 1 rivos xdpw 
éxoinodpeba, Thy ext metov brep ToD Tpoeipyevov Todkcuov pyvyynv ; while 
prijpny exew ‘to remember’ occurs in Plato Theaet. 163 pv, Polit. 306 p 
q Kal pny exes Gvtiva tpdrov aird 8pHow. The distinction however is 
less rigidly observed in the case of uvjun. Thus we find rod xai éAcyov 
Tt mporepov pyypyy elxov papevos x.7.A., Herod. iv. 81, ib. 79, in the sense 
of ‘mention,’ and pvyuynv roeto Bax in the sense of ‘ remember ’ in Thuc. ii. 
54 (as to whether Aiyds or Aotuds was the right reading in the prophecy) 
mpos & Eracxov Ty pyypnv éxroiodvro ‘accommodated their memory to 
their experience.’ Even pyeiay roveio fax seems to be used in this sense in 
Job 1413 caéy pow ypdvov év @ prvetav pov momen, cf. AyOnv moreiobat, 
Job 771, Herod. 1.127. It would seem therefore that either sense is 
admissible in this verse: the writer hopes to leave something behind 
him, which will enable his readers either to call to mind (lit. ‘ to call up’ 
or ‘practise the memory of’), or to make mention of the promises referred 
to in vv, 3, 4, 12, of which the life of Christ is the foundation and 
embodiment. Are we at liberty to find here an allusion to the Gospel 
of St. Mark? Must not that have been already published before this 
epistle was written? See the discussion in the Introduction. 

16. cecopirpévots -pidors eaxorovljoravres.] In the N.T. e&axorAovbew 
occurs only here and below, 2%, 2% It is found in Amos 2 7a pdraa 
...0ls €€nxoAovbyoay of warépes, Isa. 561 rats S80ts airav e&nxodovbyoav. 
The phrase pos égax. occurs, as Wetstein has pointed out, in Jos. Ant. 
prooem. 3 oi GdAot vopobérat Tots pvOois é€axoAovOycartes Tov avOpwrivev 
duaprnudrav eis Tovs Oeots tiv alcxivyv peréGecav, which is itself 
borrowed from Philo M. 1.1 pvOovs tAacdpevos. The act, codifw is 
used in the original sense ‘to make wise’ in 2 Tim. 315, Ps. 187, etc, ; 
and the middle in the sense of ‘to be wise,’ ‘to behave wisely,’ in 
1 K. 481, Eccl. 219. Sometimes the latter is used to express quibbling, 
as in Sir. 3729 Zari coduldpevos év AOyors pucytds. Both uses are found in 
classical writers, as well as the transitive use which we have here, cf. 
boa mpoddcews xdpw codiLovrar mpds tov SHyov Arist. Pol. iv. 13. For 
the passive L. and 8. quote Greg. Nyss. i. 171 D ceooguopévy pajryp 
‘ supposititious.’ The phrase here is not unlike Pind. Ol. i. 46 f. 8e8adad- 
pévor Webdeor woixirors eEarrarévrt pdGo. Apparently the mockers of 33 
spoke of the Christian hope of the glories to come (above v. 11) as resting 
on fictitious prophecies. In denying this charge the writer uses the 
word pi6ot, which is often used in the Pastoral Epistles of the fanciful 
gnostic genealogies: ‘our belief is not founded on fables as theirs is.’! 

1 Dr. Bigg thinks that yiéos here must bear the sense of ‘a fiction which 
embodies a truth—an allegorism.’ ‘The False Teachers must have maintained 
that the Gospel miracles were to be understood in a spiritual sense, and not 
regarded as facts.’ But the first thing we have to ascertain is, What is the 
charge made against the Apostles by the false teachers, which our author here 
repudiates ; and not, What was the error of the false teachers themselves. No 


doubt the author goes on to retort the charge: ‘it is you who are guilty, and not 
we, of using cunningly devised fables to support your beliefs or assertions.’ But 
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_ tywaplrapev.] We, who were witnesses on the Holy Mount. yupito 
in the N.T. is generally used of the preaching of the Gospel. 

Sivapw Kal wapovelay.| The word mapovoia is used of the Second 
Advent below 34 and 312, twice in James, once in John, several times 
in the Epp. to the Thessalonians, once in 1 Cor., and four times in 
Matt. : it is found also in Test. Jud. 22 éws rijs rapovalas rod @eod, 
Equivalents are dwroxéAvjs, found thrice in 1 Pet., once in 2 Th., once 
in 1 Cor.; and émdveo found in 2 Th. 28,1 Tim. 6%, 2 Tim. 418, 
Tit. 218; also the verb gavepdw in Col. 34, 1 Joh. 32. More commonly 
the verb épyouar is used, or fuépa Kupfov or Xpurrod: elcodos is used 
in Mal. 32, Stvapis has been already referred to in v. 3. Its con- 
nexion with the rapovoia is shown in Mt. 2499 gpovra rév vidv rod 
évOpdwrou épyduevov él rav vebehSv Tod odpavod pera Suvdpews wat SdEqs 
woAAjjs, and in the Transfiguration, which was to the Three a foretaste 
of the wapovoia, and of which it was said od pi yevowvrar Oavdrov 2us 
av Bwow tiv Bacirefav roo @eod éAnAnOviay év Suvdper (Mk. 91). 

éndwras yevndévres] = érorredoavres in 1 P. 32, see also 1 P. 21%, and 
Aesch. Prom. 299 f. cai ob 8) révev enav fees éréarys; The word was used 
to denote the highest degree of initiation in the Eleusinian mysteries. 
It was employed like other mystic terms by Plato and his followers, 
from whom it was borrowed by the Jews (Wisdom 14%, Philo i. 
p. 146 jin.) and Christians, see Ch. 3 of my Introduction to Clem. Al. 
Str. vii. pp. 1. to 1x. (‘Clement and the Mysteries’). 

ths exelvov peyaheadryros.] The word occurs elsewhere in N.T. only in 
the account of the healing of the demoniac (Lk. 94°) éferAjocovro 
wdvres ext tH peyadedryTe Tov @eod, and of the goddess Artemis in 
Acts 19°’, see Lightfoot on Ign. Rom. inscr. p. 189, Jos. Ant. prooem. 
4 ri peyadedryTa Tod @cod. The phrase ra peyadcia rov Ocod is found 


the text certainly implies that the belief of the faithful concerning the .coming 
in glory was affirmed by the heretics to rest upon fabulous statements. Perhaps 
this may refer to such details as are given in Mt. 24-1 or to considerable 
portions of the Apocalypse, such as the precise description of the New Jeru- 
salem, which few would now interpret in a literal sense. Then comes the 
question, What were the yi@o: followed by the heretics themselves? Dr. Bigg 
says they were allegorical misinterpretations of the Gospel miracles. But can 
pido: mean this? Itis true that we are told of some who declared the resur- 
rection to be already past (2 Tim. 2)” 18), probably misinterpreting the teaching 
of St. Paul in such passages as Col. 2% But this is not the allegorization of a 
miracle but the one-sided spiritualization of « doctrine. The meaning of piéos 
here must surely be determined by a comparison of the other places in the N.T. 
in which it occurs. This however is denied by Dr. Bigg, where he says (These 
false teachers) ‘differ from the False Teachers alluded to in the Pastorals, in as 
much as they do not appear to have introduced any myths of their own.’ Is 
there any ground for this assumption? A few lines before Dr. Bigg had asserted 
that even in the Pastorals ios might bear the sense of ‘allegorism.’ Examining 
these passages we find that two out of the four are joined with words which are 
certainly not suggestive of spiritual or allegorical interpretation, viz. 1 Tim. 14 
Hndt mpocéxey wOots Kad yeveardoylas dmepdvras, ib. 4’ rovs 5& BeBhAous xa) ypaddets 
pbGovs wapa:rod: in Tit. 14 the vido: are defined as "Iovdaixof and joined with 
évroAais avOpdrwv arorrpepoucvay thy GAAGeav: in the remaining passage there is 
nothing to mark the character of the wi@o: beyond that they suit the taste of 
those who like to have their ears tickled, and that they set them against the truth. 
See further in the Introduction on False Teachers. 
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in Acts 24, For the emphatic éxedvov cf. 2 Tim. 226, The ordinary 
pronoun would have been avroi following wey. Bengel says of éxefvov 
‘remotum quiddam et admirabile et magnum notat.’ 

17. AaPdv—Adyov v. 19]. The construction is broken off after 
eiddxyoa. I agree with Dietlein, Schott, and Ewald that the writer 
intended to go on éBeBaiwoey tov mpodytixdy Aédyov, for which he sub- 
stitutes cai eyouev BeBaidrepov, after the parenthetic 18th verse. Sce 
Blass pp. 283 foll., Winer p. 442 on varieties of Anacoluthon. 

@cod warpdés.] See n. on Jude 1. 

Thy Kal SdEav,] Alford’s n. is ‘Honour in the voice which spoke to 
Him: glory in the light which shone from Him,’ and similarly 
Wordsworth. This, I think, corresponds to the general distinction 
between the words, ry% being rather extrinsic, Sdéa intrinsic. We 
find them combined in 1 P. 17, Rom. 27 10, 1 Tim. 117, Heb. 27-9, and 
six times in the Apocalypse. Cf. Heb. 18 dy dravyacpa ris SdEqs. 

Hovis evexPelons airg rovdcSe.] The only instance of rodode in biblical 
Greek. It is used here prospectively as in classical Greek, ‘to the 
following effect.’ Compare for the use of dépw 1 Pet. 118 ryy pepopevnv 
ipiv xdpw and vv. 18 and 21 below. 

imd Tis peyadomperots Sdfns.] In the Introduction on the Text I have 
stated why I think dé should be read here for ixé. This is the only 
example of weyadorperys in the N.T. It occurs in Deut. 3326 6 
peyadorperis TOD oTepeduaros (‘who rides in his excellency upon the 
sky,’ A.V.), also in 2 Mace. 1533 weyadompercardrny elvar tiv rept 
abrov trepoxyy, 1b. 8 4 érixAnows Tod cepvod Kal preyadomperods évéuaros 
aitod. So 4 peyadompérerd cov is used of God in Ps. 8!. The above 
phrase is found in Clem. Rom. i. 9 redefws Aetroupyjoavras TH peyado- 
aperel S0&n adrod, with whom the adjective is common, and in Clem. 
Al. p. 793 rév éxAexrav éxdexrorepor of kata Thy TeAclav yvoow... Kal 
TH peyadorpercatary Sd&y reTiynpevor ; there is a reference to the Trans- 
figuration 7. p. 812. Dr. Bigg calls attention to our author’s fondness 
for these ‘reverential paraphrases,’ instancing eta Sivamis v. 3, Geta 
dicts v. 4 and gives the following examples, taken from Spitta, of a 
like fondness in Jewish Apocryphal writers: Zest. Levi év 7G dvwrépw 
(ovpavg) ravtwv katadver y peyddn bd£a, Ascens. Is, xi. 32 et vidi quod 
sedit a dextera illius magnae gloriae (ed. Charles p. 146 raira jxovov 
THs Sdéys THs peydAyns Aeyovons TO Kvpiy pov kal Xpiord), Enoch xiv. 
20 4 8dga 4 peyadn exaOyto éx’ aire (the throne): 76 wepiBdAatov adrod 
qAvov Aaprpdrepov (Charles p. 347), also c, 11. 3. So Heb. 8! éxdbucev 
ev defig. THS meyadwotvys év Tots odpavois. 

It may be well to compare with the above account the synoptic 
narratives of the Transfiguration. 


(1) The change in the appearance of Jesus. 


Six days (Lk. about eight days) after Peter’s confession made at 
Caesarea Philippi Jesus took with him Peter, James, and John, and went 
into a high mountain} (Luke adds ‘to pray, and while he was praying’) 


1 Probably not Tabor, but one of the lower slopes of Hermon; see Edersheim 
Messiah, vol. ii. p. 92 foll, 
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kal perepoppidy Eurpoobey airay, kal ra iudria abrod éyévero oriABovra. 
Aevaa Aiav, ola yvadets ext ris yas ob Svvarat ovTws Aevkava: Mk. 9? foll. 5. 
kal €hapwev 76 rpdowroy abtod ds 6 HAtos, Ta St iudria abrod éyévero Aevud 
as 76 pas Mt. 17? foll.; (éyévero) +5 f80s rod mpoodmov Erepov Kai & 
iparirpos abrod Nevxds éLactpdarrev Lk. 978 foll. 


(2) The appearance of Moses and Elijah. 

kal dfOn airots Hdeias civ Mwioet cai Hoav ovvadodvres tO "Inood 
MK. and Mt.; kat idot dvdpes Sv0 cuveAddou airg, ofrwes Foav Mwiojjs 
kal "Hyelas, ot ébOevres ev 8dEy ZXeyor rH CEodov atrod 
hv jpedAAev tAnpody év Tepovaarip Lk. 


(3) The words of Peter. 


Kai dzroxpiWels 6 Ilérpos A€yet TG "Inood “PaBBei xadov éorw Hpas dde 
elvat, kai roujowpev Tpeis oKyvds, cot piav cat Mwioel play Kat ’"Hdeio 
piav. od yap ydeu Ti dwoxptOg, ExpoPot yap éEyévovro 
Mk. and Mt. (except that Mt. has Kupue for ‘PaBBei and omits the last 
sentence). 6 Sé ILérpos xat of pet’ atrod Roav BeBapy- 
BMévor trve, Staypyyopyoarvres Sé etdav rv Sdéav 
atrod cat rots Sto dvipas rots wrvvectotas atte. 
kat éyévero év TG StaxwpilecOat abtovs am’ abtod exe 
6 [érpos zpos tov ‘Inootv, ’Emiorara x.7.d., pty eldas 6 Aéyer Lk. 

(4) The overshadowing cloud. 

kal éyévero vedéAy émioxidlovea airois Kai éyévero huwvy éx THS vedéedns 

45 €reatrod Aadodtvros ov vepéln Phorwy éreckiacer aitors, 
kal ov duviy éx THs vepéAns A€yovoa Mt.; tratra Se adrod Adyovros éyevero 
vedédn Kal érecxialey aitovs époBynOnaoav Sé év tG cioedOciv 
airovs eis rHv vedéAnv. Kal hwvy eyévero ex THs vedéedns 
Aéyovoa Lk. 


(5) The voice from Heaven. 
otrés got 6 vids pou 6 dyarytos, axovere aitod Mk.; otrés éorw 6 vids 
€ 2 , 2 z 297 > 20 n nak, ee aie © es 
pov 0 ayamryTos, ev ® €vu 8 OKY OQ GAKOVETE AUTOU Mt. 9 OUTOS €OTLY O VLOS 
pov 6 éxXeAeypévos, adrod dxovere Lk. (Compare Mt. 1216) 


(6) The end of the vision. 

kal éédmiva mepyBrcpapevor ovxére ovdéva, eldov pO’ Eavtav ei py Tov 
*Iycotv povov .5 Kal dxovoavres of pabytal érecav ért mpdcwrov Kal 
éfoByOncav cpddpa. Kat tpocHrOev 6 ‘Ingots Kal diwdpevos adray elev 
"EyepOnre xai pi poBeiobe. emdpavtes Sé Tors dPOadpovs airav ovdéva 
eidov ei py adrov 'Inootv povov Mt.; Kai év to yeveobar tiv pwviv cipeOy 
*Inoods pdvos Lk.1 

The chief points of resemblance between the Gospel narratives and 
our epistle are Séfav in v. 17 and Lk. 982 ciSav ray ddfav airod ; efodor 
in v. 15 and Lk. 93! gheyou tiv Eéodov abrod; pwvys erexOelons awd Tis 
peyadomperods Sdéys in v. 17 and Mt. 175 vehéAy dwrewy (the Shechinah) 
éreoxiacey abrovs, kai tod puwvi éx THs vedéAns; edddKyoa in v. 17 and 


1 Compare the account in Apoc, Petri quoted in Appendix. 
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Mt. 175, as in all the accounts of the Baptism. Schott and others 
have called attention to a discrepancy between the account here given 
and that in the Gospels, as witnessing to the independence of our 
authority. In the Gospels, it is said, the Transfiguration precedes the 
voice: here the aor. part. éveyOefons seems to show that the voice 
preceded, and occasioned the receiving of the glory (AaBav tity Kai 
ddéav). If we accept Alford’s interpretation of ry as referring to the 
Voice this order would be correct as far as that word is concerned, but 
I do not see that we are bound to suppose ddééav to be equally de- 
pendent on the Voice. 

6 vids pov, & dyaryrds pov, ofrds éorw.] Cf. the loose quotation from 
Isa. 421 in Mt. 12!8 i803 6 waits pov bv ypérioa, 6 dyarytds pov, eis Ov 
edddcnoev 4 ux} pov. See note on ‘The Beloved,’ as a Messianic Title 
in Dr. Armitage Robinson’s edition of the Ephesians, pp. 229-233. 

cis bv éyd ed8dxqoa.] The construction of «8. with «is is only found 
here and in Mt. l.c. Elsewhere, as in Isa, 624, Mt. 175, and in all 
the synoptic accounts of the Baptism, ¢i8, in reference to a person is 
followed by év. The word belongs to late Greek, not being used by 
any profane writer before Polybius. 

18. &€ obpavod évexQeioav.] Heaven here corresponds to the bright 
cloud of the synoptics. The repetition of éveyOcicay from v. 17 is 
characteristic of the writer. 

w 7G dylp épe.] This phrase, translated ‘holy mount,’ or ‘ holy hill,” 
is frequently used in the O.T. for the temple on Mt. Zion, in which it 
pleased Jehovah to dwell. We also read of holy ground, as where God 
appeared to Moses in the burning bush (Exod. 3°), to Joshua (Jos. 515), 
of Jerusalem the holy city (Isa, 521, 6318, Mt. 45, 2758), and so of the 
new Jerusalem (Apoc. 212), Zahn (inl. in das N.T. ii. p. 59) gives a 
quotation from the Gnostic Acts of Peter (ed. Lipsius, p. 67) in which 
the same name is given to the Mount of Transfiguration: Dominus 
noster volens me maiestatem suam videre in monte sacro etc. 

19. exopev BeBardrepov rdov mpopyrucdy Adyov.] We should rather have 
expected écxouev, to suit the preceding jxovcanev; but the present 
tense expresses a larger truth, The vision not merely attested the 
prophecies at the time, but (for those who beheld it) it permanently 
strengthened their faith in them. Cf. above v. 10 BeBaiay rijv KAjow 
moioba. Field illustrates from Isoc. ad Dem. p. 10 tiv ap’ 
exelvwy evorav BeBacorépav éyew, Chaeremon ap. Stob. Flor. 79, 31 
(Mein. vol. iii. p. 83) BeBoorépay exe tiv didiov. Charit. ili, 9 
BeBardrepov Zryov 7d Oappetv. Cf. for éyw 1 Pet. 2% rv dvaorpopiv 
exovres kadyv, 1b, 4° riyv dydany éxrevy exovres. The word mpodyrtixds 
is not found elsewhere in biblical Greek except in Rom. 16° pvorypiov 
xpdvois aiwviois ceovynpevor, pavepwhévros dé viv, did Te ypapdv tpopyt- 
wav... els traxoyy miorews... yvwpicOevros. It occurs in Philo 
de Plantat. M. i. p. 347 rév réocapa dpiOpov.. . drovepvivew Fouxcev 6 
mpopyricds Aédyos, Leg. All. M. i. p. 95 Mwioys 5¢ 6 mpodyrixds Adyos 
gyno «7d, and is not uncommon in Justin, eg. Apol. i. 54 (after 
quotations from: Deut.) rovrwy rav mpodytixdv byw dxovcavres oi 
Baipoves Atdvucov eparay yeyovévon vidv rod Atds, Dial. 39 rovis coors 
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-.. dxd tOv mpopytixdv Adywv drodelevupev avojrous, 56 (p. 276) @cdv 
airév = & wpodytixds Adyos onpaive, 77 (p. 302) rplv h yvavat 
76 watdiov kahetv ratépa F Tépa 6 mpopyrtixds Adyos Edy; 
110, 128, 129, Clem. Rom. ae What as the maa) eon oo 
ferred to? No one particular prophecy, but the whole body of deciara- 
tions of the coming glory of the Messiah, such as Mal. 42, Isa. 601, 405, 
esp. v. 9 én’ Spos tyyhdv dvd BnOr 6 ecbayyeArtdpevos Susy... cixdy tats 
médeow ‘lovda “I8ov 6 @cds tuav. Compare St. Peter’s remarks on 
messianic prophecy in Acts 21736, 31824, and Praedic. Petri ap. Str. vi. 
p. 804 dvarrigavres tas BiBdous as eyomey tov mpodyrav, & pey Sid 
rrapaBodav, & 8& 80 aivrypdruy, & 8: aiPevtixds Kat abrodeEet Tov Xpirrov 
*Iycotv évopafovrwy, eipopev kal THv wapovoiav abrot Kat tov Odvarov Kat 
Tov oTavpoy Kai Tas AoTaS KoAdCES TAoUS Sous exoincar aire ot “TovdaioL, 
kal thy éyepow Kal tiv cis obpavods dvddnyw... tadra obv éemcyvovres 
éemorevoapey TG Ocd Oia Tov yeypappéevev cis airdv. These predictions 
were attested, made more secure, by the experience of the Trans- 
figuration. I cannot agree with Alford and others in thinking that 
there is a comparison here made between the apologetic value of 
miracle (the glory and the voice from heaven) and prophecy, and that 
the latter is declared to be BcBaiérepos, ‘as presenting a broader basis 
for the Christian’s trust.’ The comparison is between prophecy sup- 
ported by its fulfilment, and prophecy not so supported. So Cyril of 
Alexandria ap. Euth. Zig. nuets abrois éfOaApois tHv GAjOeav ecacdpcba 
per’ abrod évres ev TG Oper... Sid THS Spews BeBaidrepos THY arpodyTov 
Helv 6 Aoyos éyévero: & yap éxeivor elroy, Taira Tapwv 6 Xpirrs ériotdoaro, 
and most commentators, Orig. Prine. iv. 6 4 "Iyood émdynpia dvvapevovs 
tromreverOan Tov vopov Kal Tovs TpoPpyTas, Gs ov Geta, cis TOUMpaves Hyayer, 
bs oipaviw xdpitt dvayeypappéva, Clem, Al. p. 778 wemioreuxey did te 
THS tpodyretas bd TE THS Tapovoelas TH pH Wevdoperw 
Wed, cat 6 wemiorevner exer Kal xpatel THs éwayyehias... Kat Td TéEdOS 
THs émayyerias PeBatiws xareiAndev 6 8 rv & ols 
éorl xardoraow BeBaiav tov perAAdvrwv katadrAnwpeyv cidas 
ou dydays wpoaravrTa To péddovTt. 

@ kahas Troutre mporéxovres.| On the phrase xadas qoreire ef. James 28 
with my n.; on zpooéxewv Heb. 2! repircorépws mpocéxew Tois axovc- 
Oeior, Acts 86 xpocetxov tois Aeyouévors. For both cf. Jos. Ant. xi. 
6. 12 ofs (ypdupacw) romjoere KaAGs py tpocéxovres. The importance 
of prophecy is also dwelt upon in 1 Pet. 11°12, which should be 
compared with this passage. See too Lk. 16%, 24%* Joh. 1%, 
Acts 104, 

ds Atxvy dalvorrs év aixunpd tére.] So John, the last and greatest 
of the prophets, is described by our Lord as 6 ddxvos 6 Katdpevos 
cai paivwy (Joh. 5%), Spitta cites Ps. 119! Avxvos rots woot pov 6 
véuos cov, and 4 Esdr. 124 ‘tu superasti ex omnibus prophetis, 
sicut lucerna in loco obscuro,’ cf. also Theoph. ad Aut. ii. 13 
& Aédyos adrod (sc. Wend) Haivwv dowep Adxvos ev oixjpare owexopery 
epadrurev tiv bx’ odpavev, Mart. Ignat. 1 Avxvov Séixyv Ocixod rHv éxdorov 
guritwy Sidvoway da ris Tov ypapav eEnyjoews ererdyxavev TY Kat’ eby7V. 
Cf. Clem. Al. Str. v. p. 663 int. 4 pev “EdAqvicy frrocodia ry ék Tis 
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OpvadrAiSos Eoixev Aapryddvi, iv avarrovow &vOpwrot Taps HAtov KMérrovres 
évréxves Th hds* KnpvxOévros 68 rot Adyou wav exeivo 75 aywv eééhappev 
gas. atxmnpds is properly ‘dry and parched,’ then ‘squalid and 
rough, found here only in biblical Greek : adypudys is the form used in 
the LXX. as in 1 Sam. 2315, The apocryphal Apocalypse of Peter § 21 
has cidov kai érepov Témov KarayTikpus éxeivou abyunporatov. Kal hv téros 
Koddoews, Kal of KodaLdpevor... oKorewov elyov <7d @vSupa> airav, 
évdedupévor xara Tov dépa tod rémov. Suidas explains it as orvyvév # 
oxorewdv, Hesychius as oxorades, and the Vg. has ‘ caliginosus’ (Itala 
‘obscurus’) which is the meaning suggested both in our text and in 
Apoc. Petri. In Arist. de Color. 3 76 Aaurpov % oTiABov is opposed to 
76 abypnpov kal dAaprés. It does not seem to imply absolute darkness, 
but dingy and dusky obscurity as contrasted with ‘the brightness of 
Messiah’s rising’ Isa. 608, Rom. 131%, The réos atxyunpds may be 
illustrated by Clem. Al. Protr. p. 87 ef py tov Adyov eyvwpev Kai TovTp 
karnuydoOnpev, oddity av t&v oiTevopévov dpvidwy eAeuToucba, ev oKdTeEL 
miaivopevot Kat Oavdtw Tpepomevot. 

dos 06 jpépa Siavydoy.|] For construction cf. Lk. 15° Zyref ews of efpy, 
4b. 2218 ob pH wiw ... ws od 7 Bacrtdrcia ToD Oeod eAOy.1 It seems better 
to connect éws od with datvovr, than with the more remote zpocé- 
xovres. The rare diavydfw is used of the first streaks of dawn 
breaking through the darkness, cf. Polyb. iii. 104.5 dua 7G diavydlew 
primo diluculo; of a flash of lightning, Plut. Mor. 893 rq aAnyq Kat 
TO cxiope Savydfe. The form dovyéw is found in Plut. V. Arati c. 22 
Heepas dy Siavyovons. 

Kal hordédpos dvareidy ev rais kapBlats tpdv.] The word duaddpos is not 
found elsewhere in biblical Greek, but the synonymous éwad¢ddpos 
occurs in Isa. 14. 12 was e&éreoev éx rod oipavod 6 Ewoddpos 6 
wpot dvarérAdawv; | Sam. 30!" drs éwoddpov ews Sefdys, Job 3° wy 
io. Ewoddpov avaréAAovra, and in the difficult Ps. 1108 & 
yaorpos mpd Ewrddpou eyevvynod oe, explained by Jennings and Lowe of 
the birth of the Messiah who comes like a rising sun from the womb 
of the dawn. The coming of the Messiah is also compared to the dawn 
in Malachi 4? xai dvareXct tpiv toils PoBovpévors 7d dvoyd prov 
HALOS Sixaootvys kat iacrs év rats arépugw avrod, Lk. 17° zpogdyrns 
twiorov KAnOjon ... érousdoat 680ds aitod, Tod Sotvat yrdow cwrnpias 
.. . Oa orAdyxva éddovs Deod Huadr, éviois emioxéperar jpas dvatrodh 
e€ dWous, Ewihavar tots év wxdter Kal cxia Oavdarov xaby 
pévous, Apoc, 2216 evs clue. . . 6 dorip 6 Aaumpds, 6 Tpwwwds, cf. 
4b. 228, 2 Cor. 4*6 6 @eds Tod aidvos Tovrov éridAwoev TA vonpara TOY 
dntorwv eis 7d py abydoat Tov Putiopoy Tod eiayyedlov THs 
dSdéns Tod Xptorod... 6tt 6 @eds 6 cimdv "Ex oxotovs dds 
Adpwes Os 2Lapwev év rats kapdlats Hudv rpds poTic- 
pov tis yvocews THS S6ENs 10d Ocodév TpocdbTyw Inc 03, 
1 Joh. 28 4 oxoria rapéyerat kat rd pas 7d dAnOwsv dn daive. A 
difficulty which presents itself here is that the dawn is represented 


1 In Geden’s Concordance these and similar examples are given under the head 
* ws conj.’ Of course of (xpévov) is the relative governed by éws prep. 
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as preceding the appearance of the day-star (say, the planet Venus) 
thus reversing the order assumed by the poets from Homer downwards, 
€.g. Il. 23. 226 fos 8 éwoddpos clot hows épéwv emt yatay, dvre pera 
kpoxdremAos treip dda Kidvaras Has, THOS K.T.r., Ov. Trist. iii. 5. 55 hune 
utinam nitidi solis praenuntius ortum adferat admisso Lucifer albus 
equo, Heroid. 18.112 praevius Aurorae Lucifer ortus erat, Virg. 
Eel. 8.17, Juv. 8. 12, 13. 158, Milton May Day ‘Now the bright 
morning star, day’s harbinger.’ 

Possibly this reversal of the usual order may be owing to the phrase 
apo éwopdpov in Ps, 1108, which is apparently referred to in connexion 
with our passage by Hippolytus Ref. x. 33 7a S& advra Stoel 6 Adyos 
Tod @eot, 6 tpwrdyovos Tatpos Twais, Hapdo Ewohdpov Pwo Popos 
dwvy There may also be a reference to our text in Clem. Al. 
Protr. p. 70 (6 xd’pios) ddumviter kai rod oKdrovs Tovs merdavynpevous 
Siaviornow: eyepe, dyoiv, 6 kabevdwv, ... Kal éripatoes cor 6 Xpiorés, 6 
ths dvacrdoews HAtos, 6 wpd Ewopdpov yevvapevos, 6 Lwyv xapirdpevos 
axriow iSias, p. 87 ras yap od woes 6 Tov ey oKdTEL KaTOpwpYypevoy 
vowv évapyy Toijoduevos Kal Ta Hooddpa THS puyis awogivas éupara ; 
and p. 89 Aapwdrw ov & Th dwoKeKpuppévy rot dvOpa- 
movév ty kapdia 76 P&s, kai Tis yodoews al dxrives dvaretdd- 
Twoay Tov éyxexpyypéevov evdov expaivovoa kal droortihBovaa dvOpwrov. 
Wetstein compares Philo de Decal. ii. p. 188 jxpiBortat cai BeBacdnora 
Ta @cod Adyta kabarep xpvods Tupi... of pev Tois xpyopois G£todvTes ctvar 
karatrefels ws ev doxiw gwrti tov del xpovoy Busoovra, TOUS Vépous 
atrots daotrépas éxovres é€v puyy Hwcdhopoirras. 
Dr. E. A. Abbott compares the whole passage (vv. 19-21) with 
Philo Q. &. D. Haer. § 52, M. i. p. 510 foll., of which the following is 
an abstract, ‘ A prophet utters nothing that is his own or private (ié:ov, 
ef. v. 20), but is merely a lyre in the hand of God. Human reason 
must be dormant when the Divine Spirit inspires. Now reason 
(Aoy:opés) is to the mind what the sun is to the universe, for both 
reason and the sun dwodopei. When the divine light shines, the light 
of human reason sets; when the former sets, this rises, 4 Svcs tod 
Aoyicpod Kat 76 wept abrév oxdéros Exoracw Kal Oeopdpytov pariay 
éyavyoe. Dr. Abbott thinks that the use of qwodopet above 
implies that the substantive ¢woad¢dpos (often applied to Helios, 
Apollo, etc.) may stand for the sun; but g¢wogopew simply means 
‘I give light.’ It is true that Wetstein quotes Suidas as inter- 
preting dwoddpos by qAos, but Gaisford omits this gloss in ac- 
cordance with the best MSS., and no example of such a use is 
quoted, so that it could only be resorted to in despair of any other 
explanation. What then does the writer mean by urging that 


1 The meaning of this is explained by an earlier sentence in the same chapter, 
where it is said of the generation of the Logos, that the Father begot first ov 
Adyov &s pwvhv, GAA’ evbidOerov . . . dua yap TE ex Tov yevyhoavtos mpoedOeiv, 
mpwtdétoKxos TovTov yevdpevos puwrh, Exe ev éavTG Tas ev rTP Marph 
tpoevvonbetoas iddas. Thus pwopdpos pwrh is the light-giving utterance of the 
Word, which was év apxii wpds Tov @edv, 7d Gas Td GANOWdy b Hwriler TavTA KvOpwroy 
épxdpevoy eis Thy Kéapov. 
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those whom he addresses should give heed to the prophetic word 
shining in obscurity, until the morning breaks and the day-star arises 
-in their hearts? I do not think it is possible to explain this of the 
Second Advent in connexion with v. 16 and 34. The phrase é rats 
«apdiats duav implies an inward coming (Lk. 1771) as we see in Rom. 215 
59, 827, 2 Cor. 121 6 8& BeBordy quads odv ipiv eis Xpiordv Kal ypiocas Hpas 
'@eds, 6 Kal odpayioduevos Huds Kal Sods tov appaBSva rod wvevparos év 
Tais Kxapdiais tyav, 4°, Eph. 118, 315, Col. 315. The prophets are 
evidently those of the old dispensation, who spoke amid prevailing 
darkness (Isa. 82) and were themselves ignorant of the full meaning 
of their prophecies (1 Pet. 11°). Still they were inspired of God to 
shine as lamps in the darkness, and cannot be superseded until the 
‘Gospel-day lights up the sky and the Spirit of Christ is (Apoc. 2216) 
manifested in the heart of the individual. The former clause implies 
* Search the Scriptures,’ the latter, ‘ Accept the Gospel which has been 
revealed to you and pray for the first fruits of the Spirit whereby ye 
are sealed for the day of redemption. Your experience of the latter 
corresponds to the vision which we saw on the Holy Mount, and will 
confirm your faith in the former as it did ours.’ We have thus the 
three stages, the prophetic lamp, the Gospel dawn, the inner light of 
the Spirit. The lower degree of faith in the written word will be 
followed by divine insight. It is because Christ has come and estab- 
lished His Kingdom upon earth, because He has risen and ascended 
into heaven, that the spirit of truth has come to abide in the heart 
of each individual Christian. Compare Euth. Zig. (from Cyril) 6 
arpogytixos Adyos Tous ev dyvoia putaywyet ews Kabapdv iptv 76 pis Tod 
<tayyediou Siadpavy Kal 6 voyntos éwoddpos, tovréot. Xpiords, év rats 
Kapodlais buoy dvareiAy. 

20. roito mpdrov ywookovtes.]| Occurs again below (3%) in reference 
to the coming of mockers in the last times, cf. 1 Tim. 2! wapaxadd 
aparov rdvrwv totic Oat Sejoets and Robinson’s Ephesians pp. 278 f. on 
the epistolary phrase zpé wdvrwv. The part. ywdoxovres, continuing the 
construction of kadas wouire rpooéxovres, defines the spirit and feelin 
with which the Scriptures should be read, ‘recognizing this truth first 
of all.’ 

vaca mpopyreia ypadfs.]| Here we have the Hebraic zaca—od for 
obSepia, as in 1 Joh, 271 wav eddos éx rhs dAnOelas odk ~rtw. The con- 
verse od —7ras is also common as Mt. 247? otk av eon wica ocdpé, see 
Blass tr. p. 178. For zpod. yp. cf. Apoc. 227 ras apoyrteias rod 
BiBrtov rovrov, and Acts 8°? 4 8& repioyy rijs ypadys jv dveyivwcker, 
2 Tim. 316 zaca ypady Gedrvevaotos kal dPéAtwos mpds Sibackadiav. Here 
the addition of ypadjs seems to contrast the prophecies of the O.T. 
with other prophecies, such as that of Enoch (of which Jude had made 
use) or of the Yevdorpopirot mentioned below. 

iBlas emdioews od ylverat.] Adquila has évurviwy ériAvors in Gen. 408, 
where the LXX. has Siacddyois. Cf. Mk. 454 car’ iSiav erédvey wavta, 
Herm. Sim. ix. 13 éyas tiv éxidvow tov éroBeBAquévov, 1b. v. 5. 1. 
aidddys ef érepwrav Tas éridvoes Tov rapaBohav. éreidy S€ ottw Tapd- 
poovos él, ériAvow vou THv wapaBodyy Tod aypod, ab. v. 6, 8, 3. 1, 4. 2, 3, 
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viii. 11, 1 ras éruvoes macy rv pdBdwv, Iren. ii, 28. 3 rev & tais 
ypadais Cyroupévwy, dhuv rev ypadav wvevpatixay otcav, ea wey ériAvomer 
(=absolvimus) xara ydpw @eod, gna S& dvaxeioerar Oca, 1b. 27. 3 
parabolae possunt multas recipere absolutiones (=émriAvces), Philo 
Vit. Cont. M. 2. p. 483 fyrét ris re trav év trois tepois ypdypacw, } Kat 
tm’ Gddov mpootafey zu émiAverat, Heliod. i. 18 dvepdrwv émidvors, 
ib. iv. 9 rpbs Tiy Tdv dyvooupevur etpeow Kal Trav ypnobevTwr TH érihvow, 
Clem, Al. Paed. ii. p. 172 éyor 8 dv wai ddAas émAvoes 6 otaryp. For 
the gen. cf. Heb, 124 waca qaidela ob Soxet xapas elvar dAAG dvays, 
Acts 203 éyévero yds tod troortpépew, Plato Apol. p. 28 ds pev eyo odk 
GSKB, oF OAARs poor Soxet etvas droAoyias. Alford and others urge that 
yvopat requires the translation ‘prophecy springs not out of human 
interpretation,’ but its force seems to me sufficiently expressed by 
‘comes under the scope of.’ 

The statement that ‘prophecy is not a matter of private interpre- 
tation’ has been variously explained. One explanation is founded 
on Philo’s language quoted above on v. 19, with which may be 
compared Vita Mosis M. ii. p. 125, where Balaam is represented as 
saying Adyw yap obdev 18 tov, aAN’ Grr’ av baynxyoyn 7d Ociov, and again 
& 8& povwbels eLaipyyns Ocodopetrar Kal pydiy orvicis, Gowep petaviora- 
pevov TOU Aoyiopod, Ta troBahAdpeva eEeAdArc, p. 126 droroyia ypwpevos 
dAnOei, ds ovdey LStov Aé€yot, Karexdpevos 2 Kai evOovordy Siepynvedor Ta 
érépov. It was the mark of a false prophet to speak 7d idtov or ad’ 
éavrov. Compare Jer. 2316 parade éavrots dpacw: dé xapdias éavtav 
Aadotew kal ox ard ordéparos Kupiov, Ezek. 133 otat rots tpopyrevovaow 
dd kapdias adtav, kat 76 KadAov py Brérovowv. Of the true prophet we 
read (Hippol. Antichr. 2) ot yap é& iSias Suvdpews epOéyyovro, ob8e dzep 
airot éBovAovto Tatra. éxyputrov, GAAG mpGrov pev S14. TOU Adyou eoodpiLovro 
60s, emetra, 8’ Spapdrwv mpoediddcxovro Ta péAdovta Karas: «16 otrw 
memeropevot eAeyov TadTa arep avtois Hv movots Urs TOU Meod droxexpuppeva. 
This is the view taken in a scholium from Oecumenius quoted by 
Wetstein AapBdvovor pev dd Tod Mcod of rpopyrar tiv mpodyreiav, add’ 
ox ts exetvor BovAovrar, GAN ds td Kivodv abrods Gelov evepyet mvedua. 
Such an interpretation is applicable to the next verse, but is not in 
harmony with the ordinary force of ériAvois here. Accordingly Grotius 
altered the reading to éryd’cews, Heinsius to émAevoews, with the 
sense ‘ mpodyreia non est res proprii impetus,’ while Alford, following 
Hiither and Bengel, seems to understand ériAvois, not of the interpre- 
tation of a given prophecy, but of the prophet’s interpretation of the 
signs of the times, which (he says) is not peculiar to himself, but 
comes from God. The continuatiom of Wetstein’s scholium seems 
to give the more correct view of ériAvows—the prophets knew that 
the word which came to them was prophetic—od péro: Kal riv 
éxiAvow airod éroodtvro. So even the holy prophets had very vague 
ideas as to the meaning and scope of their prophecies, cf. Dan. 128° 
kal eye HKovea Kal od ovviKa, kal ela, Kipie, té ta Erxata rovrev; kat 
ele, Acipo Aavepr, dre eureppayuévor xal eodpayrrpevor of Adyor ews 
xatpod wépas, Zech. 45, 1 Pet. 11°", This agrees very well with v. 21 
but not so well with what precedes. Why should it be so important, 
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for those who are bidden to give their minds to the prophecies, to 
remember that the prophets themselves were ignorant of the meaning 
of their utterances 4 

Perhaps however we should take this simply as an instruction as to 
the way in which we are to understand the prophecies: they are not 
limited to what the prophet himself may have regarded as their purpose 
and scope, or to any single event of the future; but reveal principles 
which will be continually illustrated by God’s government of the 
world, while they find their highest fulfilment in the work of Christ 
and the establishment of His kingdom. See the words of St. Peter in 
Acts 3% (Jesus Christ) dv def otpavéy piv dééaoOar dxpr xpovwv dzro- 
xatagtdcews wévtwv dv éAddyoev 6 @eds Sid ordmaros tov ayiwy am’ 
aidvos aitod tpopytév, Acts 10* tovrw mdvres of tpopyTar paprupotow 
adecw dpaptidv AaBely dia Tod dvdpatos adrod wdyta Tov mioTevovTa eis 
aitév, Rom. 158 déyw yap Xpiordv Sidxovov yeyevnoOar wepitopys twép 
GAnbeias @eod eis 76 BeBardoat Tas ewayyedias Tay warépwy, Iren. iv. 6. 1 
Xpiorés da tdrwv cai rapaBordv éonpaivero py Svvapevwy vonOyvas mpd Tod 
THV exBaow Tov mpopyTevpevor eAPeiv, Aris eoriv 4} Tapovata Tod Xpicrod. 

The different interpretations of this difficult phrase may be classified 
as follows. Those who agree that émidvors (émtAvev) means solution of 
a problem or explanation of a difficulty, are divided as to whether this 
solution should be regarded as preceding or following the prophecy in 
question. There can be no doubt that according to common, if not 
universal use, it means the explanation of a given problem or difficulty, 
e.g. of an oracle (Heliod. iv. 9), of a puzzle (Athen. x. 71, p. 449e), above 
all of a prophecy. Many commentators however not seeing how to 
reconcile this explanation with the preceding injunction to give heed to 
the word of prophecy, have been driven to adopt the far-fetched inter- 
pretation of a solution, embodied in the words of the prophet, of some 
practical problem, ‘a discerning of the signs of the times’ (Mt. 163). 
In this way v. 20 would mean much the same thing as v.21. Some have 
endeavoured to find support for this interpretation in the word yiverau, 
which they would translate ‘comes of private interpretation.’ This 
seems to me to be an undue straining of the meaniug of the word 
yivouas, attributing to it a force which it could only bear if followed by 
the preposition éx. It cannot however be denied that this is the view 
of the passage taken by many commentators, e.g. Bede ‘hoc primum 
intellegere debent, quia nullus prophetarum sanctorum propria sua 
interpretatione populis dogmata vitae praedicavit, sed quae a Domino 
didicerant, haec suis auditoribus agenda commendabant.’ So Bengel 
‘ériAvows dicitur interpretatio qua ipsi prophetae res antea plane 
clausas aperuere mortalibus,’ Cajetan, Alford, Keil, Kiihl, Hundhausen. 
Spitta proposes an entirely new sense of the word éxiAvous, translating 
‘no prophecy is of such a nature that it can be dissolved,’ for which he 
compares Joh. 10% 08 Svvara Avojvar } ypady, Mt. 517 otk FAOov 
xataAvoat dd\AG zAnpGoot, but confesses that he can make nothing of 
i8{as, for which he proposes to read dyias. 

There is similar diversity of opinion as to idias. (1) 4 Lapide, Estius, 
and the Roman Catholics in general take it as equivalent to idSwwrujjs, 
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and contrast this with the judgment of the Church. They also extend 
the rule to Scripture generally: so Concil. Trident. Sess. iv. Nemo 
suae prudentiae innixus, in rebus fidei et morum ad aedificationem 
doctrinae Christianae pertinentium, Sacram Scripturam ad_ suos 
sensus contorquens contra eum sensum quem tenuit et tenet Sancta 
Mater Ecclesia, cuius est iudicare de vero sensu et interpretatione 
Scripturarum Sanctarum, aut etiam contra unanimem consensum 
Patrum, ipsam Scripturam sacram interpretari audeat. (2) Gicumenius 
interprets it of the prophet himself in accordance with 1 Pet. 1!°*, 
cf. 4 Esdras 121! of Daniel’s vision. (3) Luther, Erasmus, Wiesinger, 
Schott, Hofmann, etc. take it of man’s own interpretation, contrasting 
this with the understanding imparted by the Holy Spirit, who is 
Himself the source of prophecy. (4) Werenfels, Briickner, Bisping 
refer iSias to zpodyreta itself, in the sense ‘no prophecy is self-inter- 
preting’; it receives its interpretation from the event which fulfils it, 
or from a second inspiration. There is truth in each of these, but each 
appears to me to narrow the saying unjustifiably. The words mean 
literally ‘no prophecy falls under private interpretation,’ or to put it in 
positive form, ‘Prophecy is of general interpretation,’ 2.¢. it is not 
exhausted by one interpretation to which it is, as it were, tied. I 
reserve the further examination of the passage for the Comments. 

21, od yap OeAhpart dvOpdrou Avéx0n mpopytela roré, | C£. Joh. 133 o35é 
éx OeArjparos capKds ovde ek OeArparos dvdpés GAd’ ex Ocod eyervyOyoar. 
‘We have another example of a final roré in v. 10 above (where, as 
here, it means ‘at any time’). also Rom. 7° éyw 8& eLwv yuwpis vopov 
moré, 1 Cor. 97 ris orpareveras dios dpwvios woré; so Eph. 23, Col. 37, 
Heb. 133. With jvéx6y we should probably supply in thought é 
otpavod or its equivalent as in vv. 17, 18. 

td mveiparos aylov epdpevor.] Compare the compounds Geoddpos 
Aesch. Ag. 1150, Geoddpytos 1b. 1140, Peopopia Strabo, Oeopdpycrs Plut., 
Geoopeiobar Menander, rvevpardpopos and rvevparopopovpevos Eccl., 
and Philo i. 510 quoted above under gwoddpos avarethy, also 
p. 482, eoryOi ceavrijs, xabdmep of xopyBavtidvres Kal KaTEXOpEvol, 
Baxxeveioa kai Ocopopnfeioa xard twa mpopyrixdy érBaacpdv, Mut. Nom. 
M. i. p. 609 (of Balaam) codguore’g parting tiv Ocopdpyrov mpodyreiav 
mapexdpate, de Somn. p. 689 drav e& pwros Getov xatacyxebeis 6 voids, 
cuvreivas éavrov dxp. tov advrwv, épyy Kat orovdg macy xpwdpevos 
mpoépxyrat, Ocopopovpevos émdeAnotat Tov dAdwv, Justin Apol. I. § 33 
‘odderit GAAw GHeopopoivror of tpopyrevovres ef wr Oelw Adyw, 1b. § 3D 
"Hoatas Oeopopotpevos 7G TvevpaT. TH Tpopytixe, Theoph. Avtol. ii. 9 ot 
8& Tod @eod dvOpwror, Tvevpardpopor wvevparos dyiov Kal mpodijrat 
yevopevot, ta’ airot Tod @eod éumvevobertes . . . éyévovto Oeodidaxror, iil. 
12 rods rdvras mvevparopépors vi mvedpats @eod Acdadnyxevas. For the 
simple depéspevos cf. Jos. B.J. vi. 5. 2 pepdpevor rots Oupois of orpariirat THY 
aroav tpdrrovor, Plut. Mor. 205 depopevos tats Spats, Acts 2? of the 
descent of the Spirit on the day of Pentecost doep epopevys mvoqs 
Buaias, and such phrases as Mk. 11? 73 avetpa adrav éxBdddra cis THY 
Zonpov, Acts 889 avedua Kuplov jpracev tov Pidurrov, 2 Cor. 12? 
dpwayévra. éws tpirov ovpavod. 
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Addycav ard Geos dvOpwro,] Cf. Acts 3! (Times of Itestoration of 
which) éddAnoev 6 @cds 14 oroparos THY dyiwv am’ aidvos aitod rpodyrar, 
Justin Apol. i. 36 drav 8& tas Aékets TOV mpodntav Aeyouevas .. . dxovnre, 
py dm’ abrav tov éumervevopéven A€éyeo Oar vopionte, GAN’ dad TOD KivodyTOS 
avrovs Oelov Adyou, 1b. 37 7a Sdackdueva Sia THv Tpodytav dws rod @cod, 
tb. dd mpocwroy rod Tarpds éA€xOnouv 8a “Hoatov ode of Adyot, 1b. 38 
érav 6¢ ard Tpoodrov ToD Xpictod A€yn TO mpodytixdy Tveipa, ovTwS 
pOcyyerar. The reading dro makes a better contrast to OeAjpart 
évOpwrov than the ayo: of some MSS. The position of dvOpwror at the 
end of the sentence next to @eod is emphatic. Though the prophets 
were men, yet their prophecies came not from mere human impulse, 
but proceeded from God. anes 

TI. 1. éyévovro 88 kal pev8orpodfjras év To hag. | 

{Compare throughout this chapter the notes on the parallels in 
Jude. 

pena the true prophets spoken of in the previous verses there 
were also false prophets among the Israelites. The -word wevdompo- 
yrs is used of O.T. prophets in Jer. 278 (LXX. 34°) pi) dxovere tv 
Yrevdorpodpytav tpuav, ab. 267 (LXX. 337) and in Lk. 676 We often 
meet references to these, as in Deut. 131%, 187°, Jer. 531, Ezek. 13 esp. 
v. 3 oval trois mpopytevdvow dard Kapdias aitév (=OeAjpare dvOpdrov 
in 12! above). Examples of such are Zedekiah (1 Kings 22), 
Hananiah (Jer. 28). Words compounded with pevdo- may either mean, 
falsely named, a ‘sham’ or ‘counterfeit,’ as wevddxpicros Mt. 244, 
Wevdardarodos 2 Cor. 1113, pevdddeddos Gal. 24, Wevdovepwy ‘a sham 
Nero’ (Lucian), pevdoxvwy ‘a sham Cynic’ (Plut.); or they may 
mean falsely doing the work implied in the second part of the 
compound, as in yevdoorouéw ‘to speak falsely’ (Soph.), wevdoupyds 
“one who practises deceitful arts’ (Plato), Wevdopxia ‘ perjury’ (Philo), 
yevdoudprup ‘a false witness’ Mt. 26%, WevdoAdyos ‘speaking falsely ’ 
1 Tim. 42, Either meaning would suit pevdorpopyrys, for to prophesy 
falsely in the narrow sense was at any rate one of the marks of a 
pretended prophet ; and if we assign to the second half of the com- 
pound its full sense of the interpreter of God’s will, then it will be 
equivalent to the other meaning, ‘a counterfeit prophet.’ We may 
gather the characteristics of the false prophets from the descrip- 
tions contained in the prophecies of the O.T. They sought 
popularity by flattering the people and promising them peace 
and prosperity, while the true prophets told them plainly of 
their faults and called them to repentance by warning them 
of impending judgment. The false prophets were eager for 
gain and dissolute in their life, see Isa. 28’ ‘The priest and the 
prophet have erred through strong drink,’ Jer. 23 ‘In the 
prophets of Jerusalem I have seen an horrible thing; they commit 
adultery and walk in lies, and they strengthen the hands of evil- 
doers... they are all of them become unto me as Sodom,’ id. v. 32, 
ib. 297123, Ezek. 133 ‘Woe unto the foolish prophets that follow 
their own spirit and have seen nothing,’ ib. v. 16 ‘which see 
visions of peace for Jerusalem, and there is no peace, saith the Tord 
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God,’ Micah 34 ‘The prophets divine for money.’ It will be seen 
how closely this description corresponds to the description given 
below of the false teachers. For warnings against Wevdorpopyrat in 
the Christian Church, cf. Mt. 241, 1 Tim. 41. 

Aads is used of Israel generally in the O.T. esp. in Ex. 19% and 
Deut. 89 ZcecBe por Aads meptovcics, from which is taken the phrase 
in 1 P. 2° dads els mepiroinow. Compare also Lk. 232 pas eis dzro- 
Kddupw eOvav kat dSdéav aod cov "Iepaxjk, and Acts 2617 23, where 
we find the same distinction between the Aads and the 20vn. 

as Kal év tpiv trovrar evBobSdoxaho.] The mention of the false 
prophets of old leads on naturally to the thought of the false 
teachers who were even then making their way into the Church. 
Asdoxados corresponds to Rabbi (Joh. 15%), In the early Church 
teachers are joined with prophets (Acts 131, 1 Cor. 128 zparov dzo- 
atéhovs, dedrepov mpopyras, tpirov didackddous, Eph. 41! Bwxev rods piv 
dzoaréXous, tos 3& mpopyras, tovs S& ebayyediords, robs 8 mowpévas 
kat d:8ackaAous). We learn from James 3! that the office was much 
sought after, see my note there. The word evdod. is rare, pevdodi- 
Sacxadia is found in Polye. ad Phil. 7. For further information see 
Introduction On the False Teachers. 

otrives waperdfovew aipéras dmwdeias.| ‘Men who will introduce 
destructive heresies into the Church.’ doris seems to have its usual 
indefinite force, cf. Mt. 7% mpocéyere dd tov wpev8orpodyrav, 
otrwes .. . elow AvKot dpwayes. ‘There are some places in the N.T. in 
which éo71s cannot be distinguished from és; ultimately the distinc- 
tion quite broke down,’ Hort on 1 Pet. p. 133. For zapeodyo, 
which is found only here in N.T., see nn. on Jude 4 rapacediqoay and 
2 Pet. 15 rapacpépw, also Lightfoot’s n. on wapedxrovs Gal, 24, and 
Clem. Al. Str. vii. p. 854 trepyqoOnv trav epi tot py Seiv ebyeoOas zpds 
Twwyv érepoddgwv tapecayonevwr Soypdtav. It is frequently usedin the 
Apology of Aristides without any notion of secrecy, which however 
easily attaches to rapd, as in wapefcaxros. 

aipéoas.] Athanasius quoted by Suicer defines the word dé rod 
aipeioOai tt iStoy Kal rovrw eEaxodovbeiv. Hence it is used for a school 
or sect whether in philosophy or science, as in Clem. Al. Str. vii. p. 
887 Kai mapa tots 'lovdaiois Kal mapa tots Soxtpwrdrois TOV Tap’ “EAAyot 
pirrocdduv mdpodAat yeyovucw aipéces ... Kal of iarpoi, évavtias Sdfas 
KexTnpévot kata Tas oixcias aipéoes, ex ions Epyw Geparevovow. Appar- 
ently the first instance of its use in this sense is in Cicero’s amusing 
letter to Cassius (Fam. xv. 16. 3). Soin Acts 5” aipecis Saddouxaiwy, 
ib. 15° aip. Bapicaiwy, 24° rowrocrarny ris tov Nalwpaiwy aipécews. 
In our text it is used in a dyslogistic sense, as in 1 Cor. 11! def yap 
kal aipéoas év tyty clvar, iva of Sdxypoe favepot yevwvrat, Gal. 5%, where 
d:yooracias and aipéras are joined with adultery and idolatry as 
works of the flesh, Tit. 31° aiperixév dvOpwrov waparod. It is a 
question whether what is condemned in such passages is sectarianism, 
that is, the disposition to break off from the general body of 
Christians, as being spiritually, or intellectually, or even socially 
inferior ; or whether it is an exaggeration of particular views, such 
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as millennarianism. Of course the two run very much together: a 
heretic in the latter sense, that is, one who lays great stress on views 
which he holds as peculiarly his own, apart from the general belief, 
is likely to separate himself from those with whom he is out of 
sympathy; and in like manner one who begins as a separatist is 
likely to develop particularist views. In ordinary Greek the sub- 
jective meaning is, as might be expected, older than the objective. 
Polybius uses it much in the sense of zpoaipeois for ‘principle of 
conduct,’ eg. ii, 56.9 75 pev ody dyevvés Kal yuvatkOdes TIS aipérews 
avrov, XVili. 20. 4 ovdémore tavrny éoynKevat TH aipeowy, Gre Set ToXE- 
petv adtadvtos. In the N.T. there seems to be a general agreement 
that the objective meaning is to be preferred, except perhaps in thi’ 
verse of 2 Pet. But it is joined in two passages (Gal. 5% and 1 
Cor. 1118 where I am glad to see the R.V. has ‘ heresies’) with words 
signifying division, which seems to make the subjective meaning 
‘opinionativeness’ more appropriate, cf. Clem. Al. Str. vii. p. 894 oi 
év oljoe: of KaTa Tas aipéces. There can be no doubt that Ignatius 
uses the word in the sense of our ‘heresy’ in 7’rall. 6, where Light- 
foot’s translation is ‘I therefore entreat you to eat only the whole- 
some food of Christianity and to abstain from the noxious herbs of 
heresy. These false teachers mix poison with Jesus Christ; they 
impose upon men with their plausible professions; and the deadly 
drug, thus disguised with a sweet flavour, is thoughtlessly taken, 
though death is its consequence,’ 1b. Hph. 6 év tiv otdeuia aipects 
karouxet Where it seems to be equivalent to xaxy didayy in 9. I am 
disposed to assign the same force to aipeors in our text, as more suit- 
able to the word wapedéovow and receiving a natural explanation 
in dpvovpevor. Spitta, von Soden, and Weiss interpret it in the same 
way, of opinion, not of schism, but Spitta thinks that aipeots in 2 Pet. 
is still by itself neutral, and gets its bad sense from the following 
qualitative genitive. 

dmweas.] ‘Dangerous heresies,’ the gen. gwalitatis, as below in 
v. 4 cepois Lépov, v. 10 érOupia pracpot, see Sir. 167 vos dawdeias 
and my n. on Jas. 1% dxpoarijs ériAnopovas and p. ccxiv. The word 
occurs five times in this ep., once in Acts, where Peter rebukes 
Simon, and is found in Apoc. Petri 1 ddovs cal Soy mara morxidra 
THs dtwrelas S:5déovorv. It appears as the opposite of 
owrnpia in Phil. 1%, 

kal tov dyopdcavra, airois Seomérny dpvoipevo.] ‘Denying even the 
Lord that bought them.’ Alford and others have got into unneces- 
sary trouble about the construction by refusing to recognize that koi 
is used in the sense of ‘even’ in the N.T. as in other Greek. See his 
n. on Mt. 10% épdv 8& wai ai cpixes... AptOpnuevas ciciv, where he 
translates ‘and yet.’ For other instances of this use of xaé cf. Mk. 
127, 425, 1 Cor. 2! For dyopdcavra see Hort on 1 Pet. 11819 (pp. 
78-80) od dOaprois éAutpddynTre... GAAL Tipiy alyart, ds duvod amdpov 
kal doniAov, Xpurrod: ‘The starting-point of this and all similar 
language in the Epistles is our Lord’s saying (Mk. x. 45) The Son of 
Man came .. Sotvar riy Wuxiv adtod Avrpov dvr woAA@y . .. The nearest 
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repetition of these words is in 1 Tim. ii. 6 6 Sots éavrév dvriAutpov 
trép advtwv. For Avrpotua St. Paul uses dyopdfw 1 Cor. vi. 20 
Hyopacbe yap tysijs, vii. 23, Gal. iii. 13 Xpioros judas eEnydpacer ex ris 
Katdpas Tod vouou, yevopevos Urtp Huav Katdpa. So Apoc. v. 9 (of the 
Lamb) jyépacas 7G Od Huds év 7G aipari cov.... In the LXX. Avrpodpae 
is connected with the Exodus... in Acts vii. 35 St. Stephen boldly 
says that God sent Moses as dpyovra xai Aurpwrjv.... In some of the 
passages quoted Christ Himself appears as the ransomer : elsewhere it 
is the Father, as in Acts xx. 28, rightly understood and illustrated by 
Rom. v. 8 (where note éavrod) and viii, 32.’ Spitta takes the latter 
view in our text, comparing such passages as 2 Sam. vii. 23 ‘Thy 
people which thou redeemedst to thee out of Egypt.’ On this inter- 
pretation Secxédrns would be used here, as elsewhere in the N.T., of 
the Father ; so Acts 4% ddcmora,' cb 6 roujoas Tov obpavov Kal THY YAY, 
Lk. 27°, Apoc. 6!°. See n. on Jude 4, and Wetstein ‘semper 
Deum Patrem significat, nunquam Filium.’ If we take it so, with 
Spitta and v. Soden, we must understand dpvovpevo: of the various 
idolatries, and éayovres of the consequent punishments of Israel ; but 
this is rather an awkward construction. Otherwise dpv. describes the 
nature of the threatening heresy, éz. its effect ‘so bringing on them- 
selves destruction.’ Mr. Feltoe in his ed. of Dionysius of Alexandria 
p. 242 notes that ‘the use of deordrys of Christ is said to indicate 
the end of the fourth century, esp. the Cappadocian divines (Holl 
on Amphilochius p. 127). Two examples occur in the doubtful 
Exegetical Fragments inserted in Feltoe’s edition (pp. 248 f.) BaBai 
rhs dveEuoxias Tod Seaérov, Tod Kal didyjoavros tov mpoddtyy, and in 
p. 242 we have the phrase 74 Seomorixdv oGpa used of the Lord’s body. 
For dpvovmevor see n. on Jude, and Peter’s words in Acts 3'% 14, 

éréyovres Eaurois Taxwiv drédaav.] The middle is used by classical 
writers in cases of self-caused evil, e.g. Dem. p. 424. 10 ad@aiperov 
airots érdyovrat Sovdciay Lys. p. 102. 19 xivSuvevw word peiLw cvpopav 
euautd éxayayérbar. see Blass pp. 183 f., Jannaris Gr. §§ 1472, 1478. 
Another instance of the unclassical active is found in Sir. 17 py 
eEbpou ceavrov iva pi)... éraydyys TH bux} cov drysiav. The active is 
properly used in v. 5 below. For taxw4v seen. on 14. Spitta finds a 
difficulty in the doubled participle, on which see Winer p. 433 and 
Blass p. 250. 

2, woddol e€axoroiOnrovew airév tats dcedyelats,] airdv refers to the 
Wevdodiddoxahor, whose bad example will be largely followed. This 
verse is parenthetic referring to the deluded followers, while v. 3 
returns to the false teachers. The heretics are noted for their licentious- 
ness, see Introduction on Early Heresies, and notes on Jude 4, 6, 8, 
13, 16, 18, 23, below wv. 7, 10, 12, 14, 15, 18, 19, 22, 381%. For pl. 
doehyetas cf. below v. 15 and eiuveBeious 311, also James 2 with my note. 

8 ols 4 S8ds rhs GAnbeias PAaodypnOyoerar.|] Cf. Rom. 275 24 (a quota- 
tion from Isa, 525) 8s év vow xavyaoar, dia ris tapaBdoews Tod vdmou 
tov @edv dtiudfes ; Td yap dvoua rod Weod &v iuas BrAaogypetras ev ois 
Zaveowy, id. 38, Tit. 25, James 27 (where see my note), Apoc. Petri. 7 ot 
Pracdypoivres rHv S8dv THs Suxatocivys. For é3ds see also vv. 15 and 
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21 below, and Mt. 2182, Lk. 17, Rom. 317 (é85v eipyvys), Acts 161” (68év 
owrnpias), Barn. i. 4, v. 4 68. duxatootvys.! The phrase 680s dAnGeias’ 
comes from Ps. 11929: it is opposed to the ‘way of lying’ in v. 29. 

3. & wheovetlqa whacrois Adyois Spas ewropedoovrar,] ‘Through covetous 
ness the false teachers will make gain of you by insincere words,’ i.e : 
by their flatteries, the opposite of qiAadcAdia dvurdxprros in 1 P, 1”. 
Contrast with this 1 Th. 256 oire ydp wore év Adyw kodakias eyevqOnuer 

. ore mpoddoet wAcovetias .. odre Lytoivtes €& dvOparwy Sdgav. For 
causal éy cf. 11, 218, 218, 220, Jude 10, Blass 130, 131. 

éuropetopat,] Strictly to travel as a merchant (as in James 418), then 
with a transitive force ‘to import,’ ‘ purchase,’ ‘ traffic in,’ ‘make gain’ 
or business of,’ ‘exploiter,” cf. Themist. 298 éuz. tiv ¢didocodiay, 
Philo M. ii. p. 536 éveropevero tiv AjOnv rav Sixacra&v ‘purchased the 
forgetfulness of the jurors,’ Jos. B.J. i. 26. 1 ob8ey Hyetro tiv Kadapdy 
ddow ci py 8: aiparos éuropevcerat tyv BaotwWeiav, Chion Hpist. xi. dperqv 
épropevopcOa, oidevas dAAov wAjv dicews Kal pirorovias dviov, Prov. 34 
kpeivoov codiay éuropeter Oat } xpvoiov Onoavpors, Jos. Ant. iv. 6. 8 (of 
the Midianitish women) od8’ éuropevodopevae Tv Gpav tod oeparos 
mpoonkapela THv tyetépav déiwow ‘we have not lent an ear to your 
request with a design of making traffic out of our beauty.’ Suicer quotes. 
Greg. Nyss. de Bapt. pi éumopedou ri xdpw iva py exréons THs Supeds, 
Theodoret ras tr&v renjrov cupndopas éumopetecba. The idea is the 
same as that in 2 Cor. 217, 1 Tim. 6° ‘thinking that godliness is a 
trade’ (ropicpdv ‘a means of gain’). The compound xpioréumopos 
occurs in the longer recension of Ignatius ad Magn. ix. of xpirrépropot 
tov Adyov kamnhevovres Kal Tov "Incodtv rwdodrres and ad T'rall. vi. where 
see Lightfoot’s note. 

mAacrois.] ‘Made up,’ ‘fictitious,’ not found elsewhere in biblical 
Greek, cf. Herod. i. 68 é Adyou wAacrod émeveixavres airiay édiwgar 
‘banished him, having having brought a charge against him on a false 
pretext.’ Cf. Jos. Vita 65 rpdrrovet pev duoudy re Totls wept ovpBodaiwv 
thacra ypdppara owvrebexdar ‘ they act like those who have forged false 
documents in a case of contract,’ Philo M. i. p. 1 puOcxois wAdopoce 
tiv dAjOeav éxixpvwavres. I do not think there is any reference to the 
cecodiopevor pidor of 11, 

ols 7d Kpipa exradat odk dpyet.] ‘Over whom the judgment (pronounced 
against false prophets in the O.T.) has long been impending.’ The 
combination of dpyet and vuerdfe. reminds one of dpyds and puwrdfwv 
in 18%. The judgment is not idle, but already active in the punish- 
ment of other offenders, and gathering up for these false teachers. 
éemakat only here and in 3% in biblical Greek, is found in Philo, 
Josephus, Plutarch, ete The use of compound adverbs, which is 
comparatively rare in classical Greek (e.g. dmapti, tumpoobev, xabdaaé, 
é€oricw, rapavrixa), received a great extension in post-Aristotelian 
writers, see Lobeck's Phryn. p. 45. Thus we find the unclassical 
imepdvo, trepriav, épara€, xarévaytt, xarevoriov in the N.T. 

“1 Dr. Bigg quotes Aristid. Apol. xvi afrn éorly 4 55ds THs GAnGelas, Hris Tous 


Sdebovras avrhy cis Thy aidviov xetpayoyel BactActay, which, as he says, appears to 
be directly taken from this verse combined with 1. ~ 
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4 Grddea atray ob vuerdte,] The repetition of dawAca (here per- 
sonified) for the third time in these three verses is characteristic 
of the writer. vvordto is only used here and in Mt. 255 (of the 
slumbering virgins) in the N.T, It is found in LXX. Ps, 121* od 
vuordge ovde imvacet 6 duddocuwr tov Iapanh, Isa. 527 (of the avengers) 
ose Komidcovow obd& vuordgovow, Prov. 2433, Nah. 318 Compare 
the scene of the sleeping Eumenides awakened by the shade of 
Clytemnestra. 

4, cl yap 6 Oeds dyyékov dpaprycdvrav odk éheloaro,| The natural 
apodosis would have been ipuav od .deicerat, but (as above 11719) the 
sequence of thought is weakened by the length of the sentence, and 
the actual apodosis in v. 9 (oidev Kuptos) takes its shape from the 
preceding verse, and speaks first of the rescue of Lot, and then of the 
punishment of the wicked. The absence of the article (which is 
present in Jude °) throws a stronger emphasis on angels: even angels, 
when they sinned, were not spared. For the general structure of the 
sentence cf. Rom. 11?! ei yap 6 @cds ray Kata hiow Kdddwv obk épeiraro, 
ovd€é cov detoerat, Mt. 6°°. 

cepots Léhov raprapdoas rapésoxev.] For cepots see Introduction on 
the text. oeipdés or oipds is properly a pit for the storage of grain as in 
Demosth. p. 100 ad fin. év rois @paxiois oipots, where the scholiast 
explains rots Oycavpots kai ra épvypata év ois xaréfevto Ta oreppata 
(different kinds of grain) oipots éxddovv of Opaxes kai of AiBves. In 
the Hiym. Magn. it is defined as a fitting receptacle for the storing of 
wheat and pulse. So Artemid. ii. 24, Varro #.R.i.57 quidam granaria 
habent sub terris, speluncas, quas vocant cepots. In Anaxandridas 

. Athen. iv. 131 it seems to mean a large bin for holding edible roots 
(BoABot). It is also used of the stores of grain in an ant hill (Ael. 
NA. ii. 25, vi. 43), of a pit made for trapping a wolf (Longus i. 11), 
of the pit into which Antigenes was thrown and burnt alive (Diod. 
xix, 44, though copdv is read there instead of cepdv by one of the 
editors, see Wesseling’s note). In the book of Enoch the watchers are 
sometimes said to be punished by being bound in chains, see Jude v. 6; 
sometimes by being buried alive, see ch. x. 4 f. (of Azazel) éuBade 
airéy eis rd oKdTOs Kal dvou€ov THv epypov THY odcay ev TH épyn AovdayA,! 
kal éxel. mopevfels Bade aitov: kal trdbes aitd AiPovs déeis Kal AlPous 
Tpaxeis Kal éruxdAvpov aiTG oxétos, kal oiknoatw ékel eis Tov aidva... 
Kal das py Ocwpeirw, 1b. 12 (of Shemjaza and his companions) djoov 
avrous emt éBdouyKovra yeveds eis Tas varas THs ys... ews cuvTedeoOH 
xpipa tov aiavos Trav alwvwv, ch. xviii. 14, xix. 1 ‘at the bounds of 
heaven and earth is the prison for the stars of heaven which trans- 
gressed the commandment of God, and for the angels who connected 
themselves with women... till the day of the great judgment’; xxi. 
contains a further description of the prison: ‘and the place was cleft 
as far as the abyss being full of great descending columns of fire,’ 
Ixxxviii, 1 ‘the first star which had fallen from heaven was bound 
hand and foot and laid in an abyss : now that abyss was narrow and 


1 The Gizeh text has rP A. omitting 7H éphun (Charles p. 337). 
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deep and horrible and dark.’ Keil thinks there may be a reference to 
Isa. 242122, «Ttshall come to pass in that day, that the Lord shall 
punish the host of the high ones on high, and the kings of the earth 
upon the earth. And they shall be gathered together as prisoners are 
gathered in the pit (eis Seopwrypiov) and shall be shut up in the prison 
(cis é6y¥pwpa), and after many days shall they be visited.’ Considering 
what is said in these passages of the punishment of the apostate 
angels, I feel very doubtful as to whether their place of confinement 
could be fitly described by the word oupdés, which does not seem to 
suggest anything awful or terrible. Supposing, as I think we must,! 
that 2 Pet. was partly copied from Jude, the relation of this verse to 
Jude 6 would be more easily explained, if the original reading of 
2 Pet. were ceipais, which as the substitution of a more elegant word 
for the common-place Secs, would be in accordance with our author's 
procedure elsewhere. The scholiast to Demosthenes, quoted above, 
states that the word o.pds was in use in Egypt. Supposing it to have 
been better known than the word cetpd to the scribes of & and B, it 
might easily happen that the former was unconsciously written in the 
place of the latter. We also find cetpais attested by Didymus, Cyril, 
Ephrem Syr., Procopius, Damascenus, CEcumenius, and Theophylact, as 
well as by most cursives and versions. The word occurs in the LXX. in 
the sense of fetters, Prov. 57? rapavouiat dvipa dypevover, cepais dé T&v 
éavtov duaptiav exaotos odiyyeta. 'éov occurs below v. 17, twice in 
Jude, once in Heb. 1218, notin LXX. wapas(Sep. is usually followed by a 
dative of the person, as Mt. 18%! zapédwxev airév rots Bacaviorais, and 
an accusative preceded by eis of the thing, as Acts 8% zapedidov eis 
gpvdAaxyv, 2 Cor. 41! cis Odvarov. We find rapédukay éavtods tH doedye(a 
Eph. 41°, zap. A47jOy 7. Dion. H. ad Pomp. p. 768, but these are very 
different from the datives here. While our dative is certainly unusual, 
I cannot see that it specially favours either of the readings: ‘to 
deliver to pits’ is not easier than ‘to deliver to chains.’ Von Soden 
compares Apoc. 2013 ef§ov dyyeAov KataBaivovta éx Tut odpavod, exovTa 
TH KAcly THs GBvaocov Kal dAvow peyddAyv.. . Kal éxpdrnoey Tov 
Apdxovta .. . Kat énoev abrov xidta ery cai EBadev airév eis tiv GBvocov. 
Alford illustrates ceipats {épov by Wisdom 1716 (of the Egyptian 
plague of darkness) pia dAvoe oxdrous mavres eOycav: the darkness 
constituted the chain which prevented them from moving : so in v. 2 
of the same chapter we have déupuon oxdrovs kal paxpas wedptat vuxtds 
and in v. 15 eppoupetro eis THV doidnpov cipKTHV KaTakAecbeis. 

Taprapdeas. | dm. Aey. See for the compound KaTatapTapdw Sext: 
P.H. iii. 24. 210 6 Zevs tov Kpdvov xareraptépwoev with the note of 
Fabricius. In Enoch 202 Uriel is the ruler of Tartarus. Charles (p. 42) 
notices the appropriate use of ‘taprapdoas in connexion with the 
fallen angels: Tartarus was originally the place of punishment of the. 
Titans.’ The substantive is found in Job 40" éred@ay én’ dpos dxpd- 
ropoy, éroinoe yappovny tetpdrocw ev To Taptapw (where the R.V. has. 
the entirely different ‘ Behold now behemoth which I made with thee }. 


1 See Introduction on the subject. 
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he eateth grass as an ox,’ and in 412% roy 8& rdprapov tis aBvacov 
dorep aixuddwrov (#yyro), which is again entirely unlike the Hebrew ; 
also in Philo M. 2 p. 433 (the wicked) irooupyoera: xaTwrdrw, pos 
abrév tdprapov «at Babi oxdros évexbels, Jos. c. Ap. ii, 33 (of the Greek 
mythology) rots xpecBurdrous abrav (sc. tov Oedv) év TO Taprdpy Sede- 
péevous, cf. Hippol. Refut. p. 544, 1. 28 foll. 80 Fs ervyvacews expévgerde 
érepxopevyy mupds kpicews dretdiv Kat taptdpov Lodepod dupa aputirrov 

. Kai Taprapotxuv dyyédwy Kohactov dupa det pévov év drery, Acta 
Thomae 32, where the serpent who tempted Eve says éyw eis 6 iv 
adBvocov rod taprdpov oikav, Acta Philippi 110. For the reasons stated 
in the Introduction on the Text, I am inclined to prefer the longer 
reading xoAaLouévous rypeiv (on which see below v. 9) to the shorter 
typovpévous. The infinitive would be epexegetic after ztapddwxev. 

5. dpxatov kdopov otk épeloaro.] The second example of punishment 
does not appear in Jude. It is however closely connected with the sin 
of the angels in Gen. 6. The destruction of the ancient world by 
water is referred to again in 36 in contrast to the present world which 
is doomed to be destroyed by fire. Compare Sir. 167 od« é&Adoaro 
wept trav dpxaiwy yrydyrwv. The omission of the article is common in 
2 Pet. See xédcpw dceBav, rédes Zoddpuwr, just below and Introduction 
on Grammar. 

GAG SySoov Nie Stxarorivys Kfpuka épidratev.] The negative state- 
ment ov« épetvaro is contrasted with the positive (brought a flood on 
the world of the ungodly at the time when he saved Noah) by dada, 
just as the otk éfetoaro of the preceding verse is contrasted with 
getpois Tapédwxev ; but the contrast is blurred from the fact that the 
writer wishes to combine the evidence of mercy with that of judgment. 
He even gives more prominence to the former by putting the latter 
into the participial form; though his limitation of the number of 
the saved to eight prepares the way for the general statement of 
judgment on the wicked. For éy8oov cf. 1 Pet. 32° év fycpous Nae 
xarackevalopévys KiBwrod, cis qv dALyot, TOUT eotw dKTwW Wuxal éodOyoav 
4.’ véaros, Clem. Al. p. 812 init. (on the Transfiguration) 6 xvpuos; 
térapros dvaBas cis 76 dpos, Exros yiverat, kal qwrt weprdaprerar mvev- 
pariKkd, tiv Sivayw tHv dx’ abrod rapayvprucas eis Goov oldv TE Av 
iSety rots épay éxAeyetor, 82 EBSduns évaxnpvecdpevos Tis puvias vids 
elvat @eod. The Greeks usually add airés with this peculiar use 
-of the ordinal, but Winer quotes as examples of the omission of 
the pronoun, Plato Legg. iii. 695 c AaBdv riv dpxyv eBdopos, 
Plut. Pelop. 13 cis oixiav SwSéckaros xarehOdv. Others compare 
EBdou0s dvd ‘Addu in Jude 14 and think that Noah may be 
‘similarly described either as 8th from Adam, or the 8th preacher 
of righteousness. But, if Enoch is 7th, Noah, his great-grandson 
(Gen. 5) must be 10th (so Jos. Ant. I. 3.2 fv 8 adrds dad ’ASd- 
pou Sexaros) not 8th. Hundhausen refers to J. Lightfoot, Heinsius, 
-and others, as maintaining that Noah might be described as the 
8th preacher, because Enos, the son of Seth, is said to have been the 
first. to call upon God (Gen. 426), But he rightly replies that we 
-have no knowledge of such a series of preachers, and that Noah is 
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here called xypvé, not simply as one of a line of unknown preachers, 
but as having actually warned the antediluvians of the approaching 
judgment. That such was the Jewish tradition is proved by Spitta 
from Jos. Ant. i. 3.1 N&xos 8& rots mparrouévors bm’ airay Sdvcxepaivev 
«+. éreBev éxt 7d Kpetrrov ryv Sidvotay abrovs Kal Tas mpages pera- 
dépev, Sib. Orac. i. 128 Nae Seas Oapovvov edv Aaoici te mact 
«npv€ov perdvotav, Otws cwhGow daravres, Where also his sermon is given 
extending from 1. 150 to 200. So Clem. Rom. i. 7 Nae éxypugev perd- 
you Kat of twaxovcavres éodbycav, ib. 9 Nae motos etpebeis... 
maduyyeveriay Koopw éxnpréev, Pauli Apocalypsis (Tisch. p. 68) éya epi 
Nae... kat od« éxavodpyy trois dvOparors Kypvowetv, Meravoetre, idod yap 
xaraxAvopos épxerat, Theoph. ad Autol. iii. 19, also quotations from the 
Mischna and the Koran in Spitta p. 147. On the other hand it is of 
great importance to mention the small number of those who were 
saved in the ark. ‘God spared only eight persons out of the ancient 
world,’ which explains the prominent position given to dydoorv. In his 
reference to Noah and Lot, the author differs from Jude by calling 
attention to the exhibition of mercy in the midst of judgment. 

Sxatooivys «fpvxa.] The noun «jpvf occurs in the N.T. in this 
sense only here and in 1 Tim. 2’, and 2 Tim. 1" eis 6 éréOqv éyo 
ajpvé Kat drdarodos, but the verb «yptcow is common. Clement of 
Rome (v.) speaks of St. Paul as «jpué yevdpevos &v 7H dvatoAy Kai ev 
7 Sica, and so Epict. Diss. iii. 21.13 (quoted by Lightfoot in loco) 
calls his ideal philosopher «jpv€ trav OeGv. In the Book of Enoch 
124, 151, Enoch is addressed as ‘Thou scribe of righteousness.’ Here 
Sux. «. is contrasted with kécpw dceBav. Noah is called dvOpwros dixatos 
in Gen 6°, like Lot below v. 9. 

karakAvopov Kéopo doeBdv erdfas.] See below 3° 6 rére xdopos Voare 
xataxdvobeis érddero and Mt. 24°% 39 Lk. 1727, Gen. 61%, where the 
same noun is used. For érdéas cf. n. on érdyovres v. 1, and for the 
form of the aor. Lk. 1334, Acts 1427, Winer p. 99, Veitch s.v. 
éyo, who quotes exx. of this form from Herod. Thucyd. Xen. 
Antiph. as well as later writers. The aorist participle is, I think, 
best understood as introducing a condition of things preceding the 
action of é@vAafev: Noah was kept safe in the flood which came on 
the world of the ungodly. 
6 Kal wédes LoSspwv Kat Toudppas teppdcas.] Winer (pp. 666-668) 
and Blass (p. 98) take this as a gen. appositionis, like Rom. 44 
onpeiov ease mepitopys, and the Latin urbs Romae, virtus con- 
zinentiae. On the contrary A. Buttman (p. 68) and Spitta take it as 
possessive, ‘the cities belonging to Sodom and Gomorrah,’ which the 
latter compares with the more exact language of Jude, Zddoua kat 
Tépoppa xai ai wepi airas wéAas. I prefer the former explanation, 
as the latter strictly taken refers only to ai epi airas wéAets, omit- 
ting the principal cities. Probably our author introduced the 
pleonastic wéAcs here from his recollection of Jude. The very rare 
Teppdw, meaning either to cover with, or to convert into, ashes (cf. 
aifaddw), is found in the description of an eruption of Vesuvius (Dio 
Cass. Ixvi. p. 1094) rav év péow xpavpovpévwy (being parched) kat 
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Teppovpévwy (overwhelmed with ashes), Lyc. Cass. 227 redpdcas yvia 
Anpvaiw upi. éxreppdw is also used by Strabo and Plutarch. 
Philo (M. 2. p. 21) uses the word rédpa of the overthrow of Sodom, 
whose abnormal sin was followed by abnormal punishment, jjpépa 
fd at pev edavdpotcat wédas Tadpos TaY OiKyTépwy eyeyevyvTo, ai b& ék 
Alduv kai Evy xarackeval Téppa kat Aerrh Kus. 

katarrpopy katéxpivey.] For the reading and construction see Introd. 
on the Text. Cf. also Phryn. (p. 475 Lob.), where other exx. of the 
unclassical construction are given, also Roby §1199 for exx. of the 
Latin construction morti damnare instead of the more usual ad or in 
metalla damnare, and Munro on Luer. vi. 1232. It might seem 
however that the ‘condemnation to destruction’ should precede and 
not follow redpwoas. Von Soden answers that the phrase includes the 
carrying out of the judgment, citing Rom. 8? xaréxpive tiv dpapriav év 
capki, and 1 Cor, 115? xpwémevor 8 iwd Tod Kupiov madevopeba, iva pH 
civ TO Kécpo xaraxp\OGpyev. Another possible and, I think, a better 
interpretation is that the dat. xaracrtpo@@ should be here taken as the 
dative of the instrument. In like manner the Lat. abl. is sometimes 
used with damnare, causing occasional ambiguity, as Munro says lc. 
‘The sense would then be ‘to condemn, or pass sentence upon, by de- 
stroying.’ Clem. Al. (Paed. iii. p. 280), quoting Jude, dwells on the 
lesson to be derived from the history of Sodom. In Gen. 1924 we have 
Kipwos éBpefev eri Sodopa wai Topuoppa Oeiov xat wip mapa Kupiov éé 
oipavod, after which follows in v. 25 kal xaréorpepe tas models Taras, 
the latter seeming to imply an earthquake which followed the rain of 
fire and overthrew the cities. So Spitta and Weiss. Cf. Strabo xvi. 
2. 44 of the district by the Dead Sea, which he calls y7 repwdys, and 
says that its appearance bears out the story told by the inhabitants 
that i7d cacpéy Kai dvadvonpdtwv repos Kai Oeppav tddtwv dopadTwodv 
te kal Oamdav % Aiuvn mporéco . . . ai Te TOAELS KaTaTobeciev, also Pliny’s 
account of the eruption of Vesuvius (Zp. vi. 16. 6) ‘the cloud arising 
from the crater was sometimes light, sometimes dark, prout terram 
cineremve sustulerat, 2b. 11 iam navibus cinis incidebat calidior et 
densior, ib. 14 area ... ita iam cinere mixtisque pumicibus oppleta 
surrexerat, ut si longior in cubiculo mora, exitus negaretur, Ep. vi. 
20. 16 tenebrae rursus, cinis rursus multus et gravis. Hunc identidem 
adsurgentes excutiebamus; operti alioqui atque etiam oblisi pondere 
essemus...mox verus dies ... occursabant trepidantibus adhue 
oculis mutata omnia altoque cinere tanquam nive obducta.’ This 
shows that re¢pdw must here mean ‘to cover with ashes,’ not, as most 
editors, ‘to reduce to ashes.’ Pliny also speaks of the accompanying 
earthquake (vi. 20.3), ‘ praecesserat per multos dies tremor terrae .. . 
ille vero nocte ita invaluit, ut non moveri omnia, sed verti crede- 
rentur ... iam quassatis circumiacentibus tectis . . . magnus et certus 
ruinae metus.’ The truth of this description is proved by the present 
condition of Pompeii and by the accounts of the late terrible erup- 
tions in the West Indies. 

brdderypa peddAdvrav dccBéow teBexds.] For the reading and construction 
see Introd. on Text. Compare Clem. Al. 280 évis 8 Sro8etyparos pvnobjoo- 
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pray. . . TO Yodopitdv wdos, kpiots pev adixyjoacr, waaywyia dé dxovoacm 
Phryn, (p. 42 Lob.) condemns ézo8. as un-Attic. 

7. Kal Blkatoy Adr. .. épiraro,] Cf. Abraham’s pleading in Gen. 1828 
ph covaroddoys Sixatov pera doeBods, and Wisdom 10° atry (codia) 
Sixatov eLaroAAupévuy doeBdv eppicaro, puydvta xataBdaciov wip Tlevra- 
aoAews. The verb occurs again in v. 9; the form ép’caro is supported 
by B, see Lightfoot on Col. 11%. 

katamovospevov.] Of, Acts 724 i8év twa ddicovpevoy Aurtvaro Kat 
érofnoey éxdixnow TQ Katarovoupevw, 3 Macc. 2? Kupte. .. tpdryes Hpty 
KaTarovoupevas tmd dvooiou Kat BeSynrAov, Theophr. Char. 8 robs dxovovras 
xatatrovovyTes Tals Yevdodoyiats. 

tmd ris Tav dbicpov & doedyeq dvacrpopis.| ‘By the licentious be- 
haviour of the wicked.’ For other exx. of a compact articular phrase 
see Introd. on Grammar and 1! tijs év 76 kdopw ev éribupia pOopas, 
where, as here, an éy-clause is incorporated : cf. 1 Pet. 3? riv ev pdBw 
ayvyy dvaotpopyy, 1b. v. 16 thy dyabnv ev Xpictd dvacrpopyy. For the 
gen. see n. on James 34 id dveuwy eAavvopeva, Philo i. p. 609 xara- 
KevTovpevos O70 dpevoBAaBelas. WWerpos occurs again in 317, alone in 
N.T., also in 3 Mace. 5!2 77s adbéopou mpobécews Steadadpevos, 1b. 67%, 
Not used by classical writers. The cognate déu:ros is used in 1 Pet. 43, 
Philo has é@eopos in the same sense, cf. Abrah. 369 éxelas exbécpous 
preradwoxovres, 1b. expvAous kal éxOéopouvs auvddovs (of Sodom), Gigant. 
288 ras éxvdpous kal éxféopous Surias re Kal pitas (of the Watchers). 
It is a stronger word than dvoyos, because Oecpds is used especially 
of a divine ordinance, a fundamental law. 

8. Prppart yap Kal dkoy Sikatos évkatoudy év adrois.| For the reading 
see Introd. on Text. The rare évx. is found in Herod. iv. 204 Bactrcis 
8é ode eOwke kdpyy eyxaroujoat, Eur. Antiope fr. 198 é dv xevoiow 
éyxarouyoes Souos. Alford with most commentators takes BAéupare 
in the objective sense of 76 BAérew, where the eye brings the man into 
communication with an external object; but the word is generally 
subjective, where the eye reveals to outsiders the inner feeling of 
the man: see exx. in Wetstein. J quote one from Philo Conf. Ling. 
i. p. 406 Kai yap exrerunpévor yAG@ooay vevuac. Kal Bréupace kal rats 
dddats tod oadpatos oxéccor Kal Kujoecw, ody Frrov THs 81a Adywv 
mpopopas, & dv Odwaow troonpaivovow. Wetstein would interpret it of 
the look and report of the Sodomites by which Lot was vexed, but the 
interval between Br¢upar. and éBacdvfev makes this improbable. I 
prefer the Vulgate aspectw et auditu iustus ‘the righteousness of the 
man showed itself in his shrinking from the sights and sounds which 
met him on every side’: lit. ‘righteous in look and in hearing he 
tortured himself at their lawless deeds while he lived among them.’! 
Cf. Field Notes on N.7. p. 241, Chase on 2 Pet. in Hastings’ D. of B. 
iii. 867. 

Hpepdv & hepas pox Sixalay dvdpows epyors Bardvitev,] Cf. Ps. 962 


1 Perhaps Clem. Al. Q. Div. Serv. p. 950 ci BAdmocev mpds Tov Kipioy arevel TG 
Padupmari, abdrep eis ayafod xuBepyijrov vedua Sedopxdres, Th Bobrcrat, ti mpoordooe:, 
rt onqualve, Tt Slot Tois adrod vabrais rb ouvOnua combines the two meanings. It 
describes a fixed gaze intent on the actions of the pilot. . 
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edayycdilecOe Fucpay é& jépas TO cwryptov airod, Jer. 5254 a portion 
was given to him from the king 2 jpépas cis jyepav, Gen. 391°, Numb. 
3015, 2 Clem. R. 11, in 2 quotation from what is called a rpogyriKxds 
AX oyos, which corresponds closely with{2 P. 3¢ ratra mdévra jxovoaper 
kai él Tov waTépwv pov, Hels SE Hucpav €€ Fucpas mpocdexdpevor 
oddev rovTwv éwpdxapyev. The same passage is quoted with slight varia- 
tions in 1 Clem. R. 23, where it is introduced as 4 ypady avry. 
Lightfoot calls attention to these resemblances, and thinks the quotation 
is probably taken from the apocryphal Eldad and Modad. Wilgenfeld 
suggests the Assumption of Moses. The phrase is used by Euripides 
(Rhesus 443) and Heniochus (c. 350 B.c.) in Mein. Mr. Com. vol. 3, 
p. 563. See Blass Gr. (Ind. 8. qyépa). It is equivalent to the Hebraic 
Hpepa Kat Hepa of 2 Cor. 41% and Fucpay Kab’ jpéepay of Ps. 6819. 

Bacavito.] Used of testing, questioning, especially by the use of 
torture; then for bodily pain in general, as Mk. 57 py pe Bacavions, 
Wisdom 11° per’ épyjs xpwopevor docBeis ¢Bacavifovro; of disease, 
Mt. 88 dewas Bacavi{opuevos, 1 Sam. 5% éBapivOn yx<cip Kupiov éri tots 
’Alwrious kat éBacdvicey abrovs; then of fatigue, Mk 64 BacaviLopevous 
év 7 éAatvew ; lastly of mental suffering, as in Plut. Vit. 896c, where 
Antigonus says to a messenger who had been tardy in bringing good 
news, otrws Huas Bacavicas dikny ipeéas ‘you shall pay for keeping me 
so long on tenterhooks,’ Ign. Eph. 8 drav pydepia émOupia épgpeorar ev 
tyiv 4 duvapern ipas Bacavioa, dpa cata Ocov Lyre, Clem. Al. Sér. ii. 55, 
p- 458 peravodv éd’ ois Bpacey oixére rouet  Aéyet, BacaviLwy Se ed” 
ols ymaptev THY éavtod Woyyy dyaboepyet, which is perhaps a reminis-. 
cence of our text. There is a peculiarity in the expression here: 
we should rather have expected Bacavo6cis, just as in Joh. 115% 
érdpagev éavrdv might seem to be equivalent to Joh. 137) érapayOy 7d 
avevpart, like the French reflexive verb. Augustin however (quoted 
by Westcott) gives it a special force ‘turbatus est Christus quia 
voluit,’ cf. the play “Eavrév riuwpovpevos. Alford on our text compares 
our use of the phrase ‘distress yourself’ (so ‘vex yourself,’ ‘trouble 
yourself,’ ‘worry yourself,’ ‘put yourself out’). For éavrév the writer 
substitutes yuyxyv Sixadav, repeating the idea of justice already em- 
bodied in 8/catos. In an ordinary writer we should have expected tiv 
dualav airod yryyy, but 2 Pet. abounds in anarthrous phrases, and he 
may even have intended to give it an abstract character ‘torturing a 
righteous soul,’ as giving greater prominence to the epithet. I cannot 
agree with Dr. Bigg’s interpretation ‘By sight and hearing that 
righteous man, as he dwelt among them, day by day put his righteous 
soul to the touch by lawless deeds’ and ‘emerged victorious from the 
ordeal,’ Such a use of Bacavifw may perhaps be supported by Philost. 
Apoll. iii. 18 6 dPrrocodyjcew pedAwy éavrov Bacavioas érixepei, but could 
it be followed by such a dative ? 

dvépos Upyos,]| The adjective is used (a) of persons who are not 
subject to law, Gentiles, as in Acts 278, 1 Cor. 971; (b) of persons who 
break the law, malefactors, Lk. 2237; (c) of lawless deeds, as here and 
in Prov. 1! of cuvreAotvres 7a dvopa Job. 34)” iS ot tov pecotvra dvopa. 

9. olSev Kipwos edoreBets &x Tmapacpod pierOar.] Here we have the apo- 
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dosis to «i yap—ovdx épeicaro in v. 4, modified to suit the second 
member of the protasis contained in wv. 5 and 7 dAAd dySoov Nae 
épvdagey ... kat dixacov Aw épvoato. Notice the repetition of pvecbar 
from v. 7. Compare for the general meaning of the passage Ps. 16 
yweoke Kiptos 6d0v dixaiwv, cat 600s doeBGv dzodetra: ; for infin, with 
ota 1 Tim. 3°, James 417, Mt. 74; for the meaning of wepacpds 
James 1? with my note and comments, Apoc. 3! kaya oe rypjow é« THs 
dpas 700 wepacpod. Noah and Lot were exposed to trial, as standing 
alone amid mockers and unbelievers. 

GSlkous 82 els Hdpav Kplrews Kohalopévous Tnpetv. | For tu. pio. see 37 and 
note on Jude v. 6. The phrase kod. rnp. agrees with the account given 
in 1 Pet. 3! of rots év puAaky rvevuacw who had been disobedient in 
the days of Noah, to whom Christ preached, OavarwOeis piv capxi, 
CworoinGeis 52 rvevpart, and also with the account of the fallen angels 
in the Book of Enoch (see n. on v. 4, above). 

10. pddtora 8 robs dmlcw capKds ev émOupia priarpod mwopevopévors. | 
Prominence is here given to the licentiousness on which Jude laid so 
much stress in his description of the sin of the angels and of Sodom 
(v. 7) as typical of the sin of the libertines (v. 8). So far our author 
had only alluded vaguely to them by his use of the word éoé\yeo in 
vv. 2and 7. For the compact articular phrase see above on v. 5. On 
éricw capkés see Jude v. 7. The word ézicw is often used of following 
a teacher or leader, as in Mt. 4 dcire dricw pov; so of following Satan 
in 1 Tim. 515, of the worship of Baal in Deut. 4°, Jer. 275; then of 
-surrendering ourselves to evil practices or passions, as here and in Isa, 
652 rois mopevopevots 680 od Kady, GAN’ dricw Tov dpaptiov abrav. 
Similarly in the Baptismal Service the candidate promises that he will 
not follow nor be led by the lusts of the flesh. Jude’s distinctive érépas 
is here omitted, unless we suppose it to be represented by puacpod. 
Alford translates émriupia pracpotd ‘lust of pollution,’ which he 
explains as ‘lust hankering after unlawful and polluting use of the 
flesh,’ I think it is more natural to regard it as another instance of 
the gen. qualitatis, so frequent with this author, see above 2! on 
aipéces dtwAcias. For wopevopevor See on Jude v. 16 and cf. 1 Pet. 43. 
pracpds found here only in N.T., occurs in Wisdom 146 yuxav piacpds, 
1 Mace. 443 ‘who cleansed the sanctuary and bare out the defiled 
stones (rots AiGous Tod praopod) into an unclean place,’ Test. Levi. 17. 
piacpa, occurs below v. 20, waive in Jude v. 8. 

kupidtyros katrappovoivtas,] Seen. on Jude v. 8. Here it seems most 
natural to understand xvp.in an abstract sense. Such a variation 
from Jude’s meaning is very common in our author. The leading 
reference however may be the same, viz, to the irreverence 
shown towards the angels by the men of Sodom, as wel] as to the 
denial of the Lord on the part of the libertines (see 2! above). 

Tohpqral aiddSas,] WH. and Treg. separate the words by a comma. 
I have followed Nestle’s punctuation, taking a0. as an epithet of top. 
with Bengel, Spitta, and others. In a somewhat similar phrase in 
Jude 16 ofroé ciow yoyyvorai, pepypinorpor, I have retained the dividing 
comma, as it seemed to me that the weighty word peupipoipo was 
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better able to stand on its own basis. From this point the writer 
addresses himself directly to the libertines. We have no good English 
equivalent for the substantive roA., ‘headstrong dare-devils’ would be 
too flattering: perhaps ‘shameless and headstrong.’ The meaning of 
toApyTys is suggested by Jude 9 otk érodApnoey and Jos. Ant. i. 11, 4, 
where speaking of the behaviour of the men of Sodom, he says 6 @eds 
ayavaxryoas abrav émi Trois ToApypact Tovs pev juatpwoev. So we find 
ToAuy joined with dvacyuvria in Arist. Thesmoph. 702, Isaeus 60 fin., 
Antipho 123, Plat. Apol. 38 p, dvaidys cal roAwnpés in Antipho 122. 
roApnrys is found in Thue. i. 70 of wey xai rapa Sivapiy rodpyral Kat 
mapa yvannv xuvdvvevtal, Plut. V. 988 F rodpyras dvtas dyabovs, Jos. 
BU, iti. 10, 2 "Tov8ator pév, ci cal opddpa roAunrat cat Pavdrov Kara- 
dpovoivres, GAAG roAduwv adzrepot. The only other place in the N.T. in 
which ai@ddys is found is 1 Tit. 17 ‘the érickozos is to be py abfddys.’ 

SdEas ob tp{povew Pracdhypoivres.] See on Jude 8. For the comple- 
mentary participle in place of the infinitive (as in Soph. Oed. Col. 128 
ds rpéuouev A€yev) see Winer p. 434 foll., and ef. -Lycurg. p. 150. 6 
pure THY axpdoroAw . . . mpodwWors éboByby. This is Nestle’s view of 
the construction, in which I am inclined to concur: if so, we should 
omit the comma placed after rpéuovow by WH. According to the 
other construction édfas is governed by tpéuovow, for which compare 
Isa. 66? rp¢uovra Tots Adyous pov. 

11. Srov,] ‘Whereas,’ ‘seeing that,’ lit. ‘in a case in which,’ as in 
1 Cor. 3° dou yap év tiv Lijdos Kal pis, ody! capxixol éore; 4 Macc. 24 
(6 vopos kat THs pidwy ovvyfeias Seomwdle) Kal py vopionte wapddogov 
gival, Orov ye Kal €xOpas émixparetv 6 Aoyigpds Svvarar bia Tov vdpor, 
2b. 634 Sixatdv éorw duodoyeiv Huds 76 Kpdros elvat TOU Aoyicpod, Orov ‘ye 
kat trav tEwbev ddynddvev émixparet. Common in classical writers, as 
Antipho p. 112 dzov 8% py HOAnoEV EAeyxov woujoac bat Tay TeTpaypevur, 
was wept y' dv odk AOeAnoE TOeTOaL, eyxwpel adtG wept TovTwv «cidéevat ; 
Andocides p. 12 ézov roivey xrots Tots TpidkovTa BuvuTe py pvyoixary= 
ce, Tols peyiotwv kaxiv airios ...% mov cxody TOY ye GAAwY wodttov 
Tut néwodre pyyotxaxeiy, Isocrat. p. 164 drov yap 'AOyvddwpos Kat KaAAi- 
orparos, 6 pev idusrys dy, 6 88 puyds, oixioat wddets lod Te yeydvact, H Tov 
BovdnOevtes eis ToAAo’s av rérovs ToLovrovs Karacyxeiy SuvyOeiper, 
Thue, viii. 96, Dem. Herod. ete. 

dyyedou tox di kal Suvdpe petloves bvres.] This dative is sometimes de- 
scribed as the dat. of reference. It differs from the acc. of reference, 
as the dative of time or place differs from the corresponding ace. 
Roby (Gr. § 1210) describes it more exactly as denoting ‘the thing in 
point of which a term is applied.’ Jn classical Greek it is often inter- 
changed with the looser and vaguer acc., as Xen. Cyr. ii. 3. 6 has odre 
mooty cit Taxvs ove xepoly icxupds in contrast with the wéSas dis of 
Homer, cf. Plato Rep. v. 473 B dAtyiorot tov dpibpdv, opuxpdéraro. tiv 
Sivapv, Symp. 190 B fv obv taita Ta yévy ioytw Sewd. See above 
v. 8 Brtupate Sixoro. and Blass pp. 117, 118. We find ioxvs and 
Suvapes combined in the ascription in Apoc. 712, Deut. 34, Cant. 27, 
The latter is the more general word, Our author gives an in- 
definite reference both to angels and to dSéfa, instead of the very 
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definite reference (in Jude) to the dispute between Michael and 
Satan about the body of Moses. This vagueness causes ambiguity. 
What is the object’ of the comparison in peifoves? Dr. Bigg (with 
Hofmann, Spitta, and Weiss) understands evil angels implied in the 
word édgu. I think it is better to understand men (with Bengel 
Alford and Keil) i.e. the false teachers who are spoken of as BAacdy- 
potvres in v, 10. The angels, though far superior to them, abstain 
from any such BAdcdynpos xpiois, as the pevdodddoxado. indulge in 
towards ddfa. Hofmann’s objection to this interpretation, though 
approved by Spitta and others, seems to me to have very little force: 
he thinks that the assertion of the superiority of angels to men would 
be an unnecessary truism. Are we sure that it was recognized as a 
truism by the libertines? Anyhow the main object of reasoning is to 
show the connexion between what is questioned (here man’s right 
PrAacdypetv Scéas) and what is supposed to be unquestioned (that man 
is inferior to angels). 

| 0b dépovew kar airav mapa Kuply Bhdodypov Kploiv.]. Who are meant 
by airév? When did the angels abstain from bringing a railing 
accusation against them? What is the force of rapa Kupiw? To 
answer the first question we must go back to the railing of the false 
teachers. This was certainly directed against the d0gac by whom 
Jude, as we have seen reason to believe, means angels, including evil 
angels, as we learn from his introducing Michael’s behaviour to Satan, 
by way of example of the manner in which we should behave towards 
the 8dfa.. Are we then to understand our author as simply putting 
Jude’s meaning into vague words; and, if so, why does he do it? I 
think with most of the commentators that this is on the whole the 
right view, and that the particularities of Jude are omitted, like the 
name Enoch afterwards, in order to avoid direct reference to apocryphal 
writings. Is it possible however to find any explanation of the 
plural? Dr. Bigg suggests that there may be a reference to Enoch 9, 
where it is said that men complained of the evil done by the fallen 
angels and their children. The four great archangels—Michael, Uriel, 
Raphael, and Gabriel—lay their complaint before the Lord saying 
«Thou knowest all things before they come to pass, and Thou knowest 
this thing and every thing affecting them, and yet Thou didst not 
speak to us. What are we therefore to do in regard to this?’ The 
sentence of God is ‘Bind Azazel hand and foot’ (Enoch. ch. 10). 
Much the same suggestion had been previously made by Spitta, who 
however joined it with the reading Kvpiov, which he strangely 
interprets in reference to the declaration of judgment from the Lord 
against the sinful Watchers, a judgment first intrusted to the arch- 
angels (Enoch 104), and then delegated by them! to Enoch (124), and 
by him announced to Azazel (131). Accordingly Spitta’s explanation 
is ‘whereas the angels, though greater in power and might (which he 


1 It is not clear that this is done by the four archangels. The watchers (i.e: the 
unfallen Watchers) are here said to’ summon Enoch and enjoin him to visit the 
fallen Watchers and announce to them the sentence of judgment. 

K 
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regards as a periphrasis for dpydyyeAor), decline to carry an announce- 
ment of degradation (BAdogypov xpiow) from the Lord’; and he illus- 
trates this from Test. Levi 15 xal Ajpeoe dvediopdv Kal aicxydivyy aidvoy 
mapa THs Suxatoxpicias rod @eod. I think this explanation impossible for 
many reasons, chiefly because it holds up an act of disobedience on the 
part of the angels, as a model for men, and because it justifies 
Bdaodnpia. There is much more to be said for Dr. Bigg’s view. If 
our author wished to generalize the special case named by Jude, he 
might take advantage of the incident referred to in En. 9. The 
archangels did not take it upon themselves to condemn the sinful 
Watchers, but made their appeal to God. 

I take wapa Kupiw to represent the words of Jude dA\d ectrev 
*Emtysjoat cot Kupios. The consciousness of the Divine presence keeps 
the angels from any injurious word. 

For the phrase p¢povow xpiow cf. xpiow éreveyxetv in Jude, and John 
18” riva xaryyopiav dépere xara! rod dvOpdrov rovrov; Acts 2518 of 
karqyopo. ovdeuiav aiztiay epepov dv éyo tevdovy, Acts 257 woddd kat 
Bapéa airmpata xatadépovres, Aristotle Rhet. Al. xxx. 12 dBodyv 
Katadépeuv. 

12. obror 84, as droya Loa... Pbapicovrat. | The expression in Jude 
v. 10 is far simpler and more natural. 

yeyeryypeva, puorkd els Ghooww kal plopdv.] ‘Born creatures of instinct 
for capture and destruction.” Cf. Joh. 1887 éyd cis rotro yeyey- 
voor... iva paptrupyow ty GAnGeia, Juv. i. 141 ‘animal propter 
convivia natum,’ and a rabbinical quotation in Wetstein’s n. ‘quidam 
vitulus cum ad mactandum adduceretur, R. Judam accessit caputque 
in ejus gremium reponens flevit. Sed ille, Abi, inquit, in hunc finem 
creatus es.’ For gvoud compare Plut. Mor. 706a on the pleasures 
arising from music, which are not limited, like the pleasures of taste, 
to the irrational and instinctive portion of the soul (eis rd dAoyov Kat 
gpuoixdy droreAevtacat tis Wuyx7s, GANG Tod Kpivovros dardémevar Kat Tod 
dpovoivros). One would rather have expected ogayjv than 6opdv, 
which is not more appropriate for animals than for men. But it seems 
to be the intention of the writer to use a word which is applicable to 
both, as shown later on, év rH $Oopa abrav dOapjocovra. We must 
therefore compare dAwow with such passages as 1 Tim. 37 tra pi) eis 
évediopov euréoy Kal wayida Tod SiaBddov, 2 Tim. 276 nai dvaviiwow éx 
THs SiaBdrov rayidos eLwypypévor bx’ abrod els 75 exedvov OéAnpa, 2 Tim. 35 
aixuahurifovres yuvatkdpia cerwperpéva dpaptias, Eccles. 1012, Xen. 
Mem, ii. 1. 4. obxoty 6 ottw meraidevpévos Frrov av Soxel cou Sxd tov 
dvremddwy 4) 7a Aowws LGa ddloxerOar;... -yaotpt SeAeafdpeva... TH 
erOupia Tod payelv dydueva tpds 76 SéAcap dAloKerat, x.7.d., and v. 18 
below. 

év ols dyvootow Pracdnpoivres.] In the N.T. Bracdypeiv is usually 
followed by the accusative as in v. 10 above: in classical Greek by eis, 
which also occurs in Mk. 3°. If we are to expand the relative phrase 
into év rovros a, the frequent confusion between «is and éy in late 


1 Band WH. om. «ard. 
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Greek may account for the use of év here, compare 1 Esdr. 149 éfeuux- 
ripicav év Tois ayyéAos airod. It is better however to give it a wider 
sense ‘ blaspheming in matters of which they know nothing.’ Others 
expand the clause as follows, ratra év ois dyvoodow, for which they com- 
pare the totally dissimilar Sir. 55 éy peydAw kal ev puxpd pi dyvoe. 
The point of the phrase is explained by Zest. Aser 7 wy yiveobe as 
Yddopa, Aris yyvonoe Tovs dyyéAous Kupéov kal drdAero Eus aldvos. 

& ri] pbopg adradv Kal Pbapycovrat,] A very rhetorical phrase to express 
Jude’s év rovros pOeipovrar. We may compare it with é éumarypovy 
éuraixra 3° below, and Philo i. p. 693 BovAcrar Stoixicas pas tov 
coparixay, drep év pice. cat POopg POepomern kal POetpovon Gewpel- 
rat, KAjjpov woyys AaBely peta tov adbdprwv Kal ddOapoias afivv 
dperév. What is the reference in airév? Probably we should explain 
it of 7a dAoya, of whom #Oopa was predicated above ; but what is the 
sense of saying that ‘the libertines shall also be destroyed in their 
destruction’? Looking back to the parallel in Jude, we find two sorts 
of knowledge contrasted ; the one, belonging to the spiritual order, is 
declare to be beyond the reach of the libertines (goa piv otk oiSacw 
corresponding to év ois dyvootow here), who in both epistles are said to 
rail at the objects of this knowledge (8ééa:) : the other kind of know- 
ledge belonging to the natural order, the region of sense, is that of 
which the libertines are made cognizant, like brute beasts, through their 
animal nature, viz. those sensual gratifications, which are the cause of 
their destruction, as they are of the snaring and destruction of the 
brutes. This latter kind of knowledge is not distinctly mentioned by 
our author. Perhaps he did not think it deserved. to be called know- 
ledge ; but he enlarges on the comparison of the brutes, saying that 
their end is destruction, and that, if men degrade themselves to their 
level, they will also share their destruction. Another way of taking 
it is Bengel’s, ‘In corruptione swa (airév) plane corrumpentur,’ reading 
xatadGapycovrat for cai pOap., meaning, I suppose, ‘their own corrupt. 
hearts will bring about their destruction’ But would not this require 
atrav or at any rate a more emphatic position for airwv? Spitta. 
understands atray of the ddga1, who are referred to as kar’ abtov- 
in v. 11, and explains & ois as év tovros ovs (because défar= 
dyyeAo) ; this év rovros is then replaced by é& rq hope adrév, 
depending on xatad@apyoovra: ; ‘der Untergang der ddfa. wird auch 
der der Libertiner sein (vv. 4, 11, 12).’ He further explains the 
reference to the dAwois of the brutes by the use of oipod in ». 4. 
The difficulty of this explanation lies in the fact that it destroys. 
the relation between the second Oopa (that of the angels, according to. 
Spitta) and the first SOopd (that of the brutes), and again in the con-. 
fusion between good and bad angels. 

The general meaning seems to be the same as that of Rom. 855- 
of xara odpKxa dvrTes Ta THS GapKds Ppovotow, ot S& KaTd wveipa 
ra ToU TvevpaTos. 7d yap Ppovnpa Tis capKds Odvaros’ 76 dé Ppdvynua Tod 
avetpatos Lun Kai eipyvn, and | Cor. 2!4 yuyixds 82 dvOpwros od déyerac. 
ra TOD TvErYpaTOS TOD Mcod, uwpia yap abTG@ éoriv, kal od Svvarat yvavau,. 
Ore rvevparixas dvaxpiverat. See further in the Comment. 

K 2 
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13, dStxodpevor probdy d8ixlas.] For the reading see Introduction on the 
Text. The reading xopsovpevor resembles Col, 32 6 yap ddixav Kopioerat 
8 #Sixnoe, Barn, iv. 12 6 kipios xpwel tov kdopov Exacros, Kabus éroinaer, 
kopuetran .. av 7 Tovypds, 6 puobds THs wovypias eumpoober airod. But 
there seems no reason for a future here. The principal verb 
POapijcovra: is followed by seven present participles before we reach 
xataAelrovres, Which forms part of the escort of the next principal verb 
érAaviOyoav. This series of participles is broken, like v. 10, by ex- 
clamatory substantives in apposition, omiAot xai pouor in v. 13, and 
xardpas Téxva in v. 14, though the latter is perhaps best taken with the 
next sentence. The first participle dé:«. is. closely connected with the 
preceding verb: the second is connected with the subsequent clauses, 
which serve to bring out its separate features: the third and fourth 
are merely appendages to the second. Spitta, putting a full stop after 
the fine-sounding xarag¢@apyjoovrat, thinks that the participles stand for 
finite verbs as in Hebrew. Cf. Blass G.7. § 79. 10, Jannaris § 2168. 
If dSixovpevor is correct, it is another example of the author’s love 
of far-fetched and artificial expressions. The simple thought 
which underlies the phrase is probably ‘being punished for their 
aducia’ (cf. d8ixovs in v. 9), a thought which may have recalled to 
his mind Rom. 6% 7a yap éyavia tis duaptias Odvaros, and perhaps Mt. 
6? daréxovow Tov pioGov aitav. The corresponding verse in Jude speaks 
of pic6és in connexion with Balaam, and our author uses the phrase 
picOds dduxcéas himself in reference to Balaam in v. 15. But, as he 
would reflect, Balaam never received the promised wages of his 
jniquity. Balak, who had hired him, never paid his hire (Numb. 241). 
And is it not the same with these libertines, who sacrifice so much for 
the sake of wealth and popularity, and yet are defrauded of their wage 
by death? So Tischendorf appears to take it translating ‘decepti 
circa picbdv ddicias.’ The construction adie tad se ‘to wrong a 
person in any way’ is common enough, cf. Acts 351°, Gal. 412 
But in classical writers the acc. ret does not seem to extend beyond 
the cognate dSiknua: picdiv droorepovpevos would rather have been 
used for the sense ‘defrauded,’ which is here supposed. See how- 
ever Plut. Cato Mi. 17 (p. 766) cipov xpéa tadara 7G Sypociw roAdods 
édeidovtas Kai moddois TO Sydotoy, dua THy TOAW Exavoev adikovpevyv Kat 
aSucotcav. The R.V. has ‘suffering wrong as the hire of wrong- 
doing, which is much the way in which it is taken by Dr. Abbott, 
who would understand ddiciav after ddiovpevor, translating ‘they 
receive from God what they call injustice as the requital of their 
injustice,’ and by Hofmann ‘Schlimmes erfahrend als einen Lohn 
fiir Schlimmes,’ which may be compared with Ps. 1826 ‘With the 
froward thou wilt show thyself froward.’ The difficulty of this is 
that pucdov ddixias is used below of the literal reward offered to 
Balaam. But this playing on the double use of picOds is not unlike 
the play on d@opd, above, and e€ datos cal 8’ Vatos in 35. 

ASoviv tyotpevor thy ev hyépe tpvpqv.] Here again we have a very 
ambiguous sentence. Both 4Sovx} and tpvdy may be taken either in a 
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good or a bad sense, while év 7juépq has been variously interpreted. The 
word tpvdy occurs elsewhere in the N.T. only in Lk. 725 where of é& 
inatiop@ évddép xal tpupy irdpxovres are contrasted with the Baptist, 
the reference being to a luxurious life with no special blame attached. 
In James 5° érpudiyjoare is joined with éoraraAjoare in a bad sense, 
like évrpyddw here. Exx. of tpvdy in the bad sense are found 
in Herm. Mand. vi. 5 (of the works of the Evil Angel) rodvréAea 
peOvopdrov cai roxidwy tpvpadv kai ériOvpia yuvoixdv, tb. viii. 3, xi, 12 
6 Soxv mvedua. exe tot éautév cal dvardys eorw cal év rpudais 
moAAais dvactpepdpevos kat év Erépais ToAAais dm@aTats, Kal picbods 
AapBadvertHis tpodpyteias atrod, ib. xii. 2 rasa tpvdy pope 
ort kai xevy Tois SovAas ToD @eod, Sim. vi. 2 obros dyyekos Tpud> HS Kat 
aaratys éoriv, tb, 2 wopevovra. dwmdrats kat Tpugdats paratats, 
ib. iv. dcistpudas kal drarys dpa éori pia, rs 5& Bacdvov } Spa 
N’ jcpov Svvapw exe, and so passim. On the other hand rpvdy is 
used of the gifts of wisdom in Prov. 4° iva 8G rH og KepddAy orépavov 
xapirov, ctepdvy 5 tpudijs trepaczicy cov, and of the divine blessing in 
Ps. 368. ‘Thou shalt make them drink of the river of thy pleasures ’ (rév 
Xeyudppovy THs Tpvdys cov worteis adrovs), Moreover the garden of Eden 
is called 6 wapddecos tis tpvpys (Gen. 2%, 31324 Hzek. 31%). In 
the N.T. #80v7 is used only in a bad sense, see Lk. 814, Tit. 33, James 
41.3. In one place in the LXX. (Prov. 171) it has a guod sense, xpeioowy 
Yopuos pel’ WSovijs ev cipyvy, 7 olkos woAAGY dyalGv pera pdyns. I doubt 
whether we can find 74dov4 in an entirely good sense outside the 
Epicurean school, but Philo’s definition would suit here, see M. 2. 
p. 164 rod zapdvros cal vopucbevros ayafot gaytacia Sieyeipe tiv Woyyv 

. « kaXdetrat S& rodro 7d wados ydovy, M. 1. p. 39 omeddee wav Laov 
@s émi dvaykaidrarov kal quvextikwratov TéAos, HOdovyv, Kal padiora 
évOpwros, or Aristotle's (Eth. V. x. 4) wacav évépyeav teAeol 4 Hdovy. 
I think this justifies the reading of the R.V., ‘Men that count it 
pleasure to revel in the daytime,’ agreeing with Assuwmpt. Moys. iv. 4 
‘omni hora diei amantes convivia,’ Ewald ‘Welche jeden Tag (rather 
‘am Tage’) zu schwelgen fiir die hichste Lebensfreude achten,’ v. 
Soden ‘Als Lust betrachtend die Schlemmerei am Tage,’ and Keil 
‘Den Tag, der zur Arbeit bestimt ist, mit Schwelgen hinzubringen fiir 
Vergniigen achten sie.’ For the phrase év juépa cf. 3 Macc. 54 é& 
vuxti kal qpépa, Rom. 1313 &s ev fudpa cdoynpdves weprrarioupey, py 
Kepots Kal weBats, wy Koirats Kal doeAyetats, 1 Th. 58 yyets 8¢ qucpas dvres 
vypopev, also Joh. 94 gws qudpa éoriv, Joh. 119 édv mis wepurarg ev rH 
7H<pa, ov mpookdrre. The more usual expression in classical Greek 
would be #uépas or web? jyepay. For the thought see Isa. 51, Eccles. 
10!7. Dr. Bigg’s rendering is ‘counting our sober daylight joy (the 
Agape) mere vulgar pleasure,’ which keeps closer to the ordinary meaning 
of the words in biblical Greek ; but the meaning given to ry éy ypéepa 
zpudyv is very far-fetched, and it is by no means certain that the Agape 
was then a daylight meal.! Spitta reads rpody for tpudy, translating 


1 See my Appendix C to Clem. Al. Strom. vii. 
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‘Als Lustbarkeit betrachten die Libertiner die taigliche Mahlzeit, die 
doch nur den Zweck hat den Menschen fiir die Arbeit des Lebens 
die néthige Kraft zu geben.’ The objections to this are (1) that é& 
Hepa is not equivalent to xa’ qugpav, cf. Mt. 2655, Lk. 115, (2) that 
there is nothing wrong in a man’s finding pleasure in his daily bread 
(Eccles. 518), but rather in a morose refusal to enjoy what God has pro- 
vided for enjoyment (1 Tim. 4). Weiss interprets riv év jyépa tpudyy 
‘luxury which according to its nature can only last as long as it is 
day, 7.e. during our earthly life.’ 

omthor Kal papor.] ozidos is late Greek for the classical «yhis 
(Phryn. p. 28 Lob.), used of moral defect in Eph. 57 ta rapacryoy 
aités éavte &vdotov riv éexxAnoiav, yy txovcav oridov 7H putida 7 TL TOV 
TowvTwv, GAN’ iva 4 ayia nat dpupos; of a person who discredits the 
boly to which he belongs in Dion. Hal. Ant. iv. 24 (speaking of 
slaves manumitted in reward for disgraceful services) cis tovrovs 
SvoexkaPdprovs omikouvs dmoBdérovres of odhoi Svoxepaivover. The 
adjective domAos is used below 314, also in 1 Pet. 1 tipi aiuatt, 
os dpuvod dpdpov kal donidov, Xpiorod, as well as in 1 Tim. 64, James 
127; and the verb omAdm» in Jude 23, James 3° As the word 
omAds:' in the parallel passage of St. Jude is also found in the 
sense of ozidos in one solitary passage, so the omidos of 2 P. is also 
found, though rarely, in the sense of omAds, only with the gender 
changed to the feminine. Hence confusion was easy. For a dis- 
cussion on the general bearing of these parallelisms, see Introduc- 
tion on the Relation between the two Epistles. For papos see 
note on Jude v. 24, and Lev. 217! ras 6 éorw &v airG popos. .. odk 
éyytet Tot mpoceveyxeiv Tas Ouoias TS OeG cov, drt pipos év abr, where 
it refers to ritual blemish: in Sir. 119! zpdcexe dd xaxovpyou.. - 
payrwore p&pov cis tov aidva 83 ao, ib. 18! & ayabois wy Sos popov, 
ib. 20% pdpos wovypds év dvOpdrw weddos it is used as in pro- 
fane Greek, in the sense of ‘blame,’ ‘reproach,’ ‘disgrace.’ With 
the exclamatory ozidou cat payor may be compared rodpyrai abfddes 
in v. 10, xardpas réxva in v. 14, and the denunciatory terms intro- 
duced by ofvoé ciow in v. 17 and Jude vv. 12, 16. 

évrpupavres év tais dwéros atrav.| For readings see Introduction on 
the Text. Cf. Isa. 55? évrpudjoes év dyabois 4 Yuxy ipav (good sense), 
‘Let your soul delight itself in fatness’ R.V., 574 év rim éeverpudy- 
aare; (bad sense), ‘Against whom do ye sport yourselves?’ R.V. 
Both meanings are common in profane Greek, see exx. in 
Wetstein. Hofmann understands it herein a metaphorical sense 
‘revelling in their deceits,’ and explains it by SeAedfovres yuyds in 
the next verse. Ewald takes it literally, supposing that dadry is a 
sort of pun on the dydan of Jude, ‘Diebesmahle’ for ‘ Liebesmahle.’ 
It might also be taken absolutely, asin Xen. Hell. iv. 1. 30 tiror&rov 
8& attG tov Ocpardvrwy fpamrd, éf dv KabiLovow ot Iépoat padaxds, 
noxwOn évrpypycat, and Philo M.1 p. 232 évevgpaiverar xal évtpuda 
mpo tav GdAwy, dpryéot Kal dxparos Exc Sé dpriows Kal tAypeote KeEXpT- 
peévos ayabois; in which case év tails ddrais might be joined with 
avvevwxovpevor to explain how it happened that. the libertines were 
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admitted to the feasts of believers. On the whole however I prefer 
Hofmann’s rendering. 

cvvevwxotpevor dniv.] The participle denotes the circumstances of the 
preceding action. The phrase 7 érovpdvios ebwyfa is used in respect 
to the eucharist by Clem. Al. Paed. ii. p. 166. 

14. SCadpots exovres peorrois porxadlSos.] A striking expression to 
‘describe the man who sees an adulteress in every woman, or in plainer 
words, who cannot see a woman without lascivious thoughts arising 
in his heart, such thoughts becoming as it were stereotyped, and 
betraying themselves in his looks, cf. Mt. 5% was 6 Bdérwv yuvaixa 
mpos TO érOupjoat airas, non emoixevoey aitiy év TH Kapdia adrod, Plut. 
Mor. 528 & 6 pév pyrwp tov dvaicxuvroy ok py Kédpas év Tots éupacw 
exe, GAAG wopvas (a saying attributed to Timaeus by Longin. 4, 5), 
Gell. iii. 5 (Arcesilaus) cum oculos ludibundos. atque inlecebrae 
voluptatisque plenos videret: ‘nihil interest,’ inquit, ‘quibus 
membris cinaedi sitis, posterioribus an prioribus’ (cited by Wetstein). 
For the metaphorical use of peords see Mt. 23% fcwfev peotot éore 
‘troxpicews, Rom. 12 peorods POdvov, Prov. 634, Xen. Symp. i. 13. 
poxadls found in Rom. 73, James 44, Mt. 1239, and late Greek 
writers (see Phryn. p. 452 Lob.) instead of the classical poxyedrpia. 
ea reading joixahias found in & A and some versions is a vox 
nihili. 

akaranaverous Guaprias.] For readings see Introd. on Text. For 
the construction cf. 1 Pet. 41 méravra: dpaptias, and yeyvpvacperny 
mdeovegias below: see my note on James 11° deipacros Kakay. 
The late word dx. is only found here in biblical Greek. It is used by 
Polyb. 4.17.4, Plut. Mor. 1145 dxarazatorw ovppopd cvverdpcba, ib. 
9243, Vitae p. 734¢ 7 movapxia 7d dxatdéravetov mpoodaBodca, 
46. 1039 c éxardwavoros dpyy. The classical equivalent is draveros, 
used with gen. by Eur. Suppl. 82 daavoros yéwv. 

SehedLovres yuxas dornpixrovs.] For the rare late Greek dorypixtos see 
below (316), and n. on orypifw (11%): it is used by Longinus ii. 2 
(great wits) Sixa émornuns dorypixta kal dveppdricra. For ded. see 
below v. 18, Xen. Mem. ii. 1. 4 quoted above on v, 12, and my n. on 
James 114. 

kapSlay yeyynvarpéevyy wAcovetlas txovres,] Cf. Heb. 5! ray da ri ef 
ra ailcOyrypia yeyupvacpeva éxdvTwy mpos Sidkpiow. Wetstein illustrates 
the construction from Philostratus Heroic. iii. p. 688 Oaddrrys obrw 
“yeyupvacpéevat, 1b. iv. p. 696 rodduwv woAdGY yeyupvacpevos, ib. xi. p. 708 
godias 45y yeyupvacpevos, Alford adds Clem. Hom. iv. 7 wéons “EAAnuiKys 
matdeias é€noxnpevos, Hes. Op. 649 vauridins cecodicpéevos. Exx. of this 
‘genitive of the sphere’ are also to be found in Lat. eg. ‘vetus 
militiae,’ ‘prodigiorum peritus.’ For ricovegia see above v. 3. 

katépas téva,| For this Hebraism = xardparo., cf. réxva draxons 
I Pet. 114, réxva dpyis Eph. 28, réxva gwrds ib. 58, réxva drwdcias Isa. 574, 
réxva ddixias Hos. 10°, and oi viol rijs dmeOias Eph. 22, 58, 6 vids ris 
dmuodcias 2 Th. 23, Joh. 1712, Winer p. 298f. Spitta quotes Ps. 95!° det 
aravavrat TH Kapdia Kal otk eyvwoay Tas 6dovs pov: ds duooa ev TH épy7 
pov Hi cicededcovra. For kardpas cf. Deut. 117 iSod eyo didwpué 
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evdmov iyav ojpepov thy edAoyiav Kai rhv Kardpav, Ps. 10918 évedtcaro 
xardpav os tudriov, cal eloqrbev deel DSwp cis ra Eyxata adrod. It seems 
better to connect this phrase with what follows rather than with what 
precedes. : 

15. waradelrovres edfeiav SS3v ewhavqOnoav.] For the readings seé 
Introd. on Text. For the metaphorical 6845; see above on v. 2, 
1 Sam. 12% Seltwo iuiv rv 683v tiv dyabyv cat ryv cdfciay, Ezra 8% 
Lyrica: rapa rod @eod Sdiv edeiay fuiv, Ps. 1077, Isa. 3071, Hos. 14° 
edOeiar af S3oi rod xKvuplov, cat Sixavor wopevoovra: év abrais, Acts 1314 
(of Simon Magus) S:acrpépwv ras S80s Kupiov tas edfeias. For the 
absence of the article see Introd. on Grammar. For zAavdopar cf. 
Jas. 51% 20, 1 Pet. 225, 

éfaxohovdfcavres Ti 680 Tod Badadp tot Béoop.] See Introd. on Text. 
For éfax. cf. above 116, 22, For Balaam see n. on Jude v. 11. Alford 
compares Num. 22°? otx doreéa 4 68ds cov évavriov éuod. 

8s pro bdy ddixlas Hydaqoev.] See Introd. on Text. For a similar use 
of déyamdw cf. Lk. 11%. Balak’s offer was a bribe, a reward of wrong 
doing, because Balaam was fully aware that Israel was under the 
protection and blessing of Jehovah, and yet he consented to go with 
the messengers of Balak when they came for the second time to ask 
him to curse Israel. Compare the two equations in the first epistle of 
St. John 4 duapria éoriv 4% dvouia (34) and aca ddixia duapria éoriv 
(5!’) with Westcott’s notes ‘Sin is the assertion of a selfish will against 
a paramount authority,’ ‘By whatever acts, internal or external, man 
falls short of God’s will, as it is spiritually apprehended, he sins.’ So 
here Balaam is guilty of zapavopia because he consents to dStia. ; 

16. aeyfv 88 eoxey {8(as mapavowlas.] The only other recorded 
instances of 2Acyés in biblical Greek are in Job 214 yy dvOpdrov pov 7 
Zrey&ts ; ‘is my complaint of man ?’, ib. 23? éx yerpds pov 7 eAeyéls éore; 
where R.V. has ‘even to-day is my complaint rebellion.’ Cf. Philostratus 
Vit. Ap. ii. p. 74 ob aixpés rpds Tas ehéyéas Fv. Here exw is used with 
the noun as a sort of periphrastic passive of the cognate verb, as in 
airfay 2x. For idvos see above on 13 i8ia Sdfy., Winer p. 191 f., Jannaris 
Gr. Gr. §§ 1416 £. Dr. Bigg after Huther and Hofmann regards it as 
merely equivalent to airod, comparing Mt. 225 of S dueAjoarres 
drfdOov, bs pev els tov iStov dypdv, ds St xi tiv europiav abrod. There 
can be no doubt however that in the great majority of instances in 
the N.T. i8os retains its emphatic force, and so the R.V. has ‘own! 
both here and in Mt. 22. Weiss translates it ‘eine Zurechtweisung 
der ihm characteristischen zapavoyias,’ Dietlein ‘die ihm als Urbilde 
der Liigenpropheten eigene rapavoyia,’ Wiesinger ‘er der andern ein 
Prophet war, musste durch eine Eselin sich die eigene vapavop. 
vorhalten lassen,’ Keil ‘iSfas steht nicht einfach fiir adrot, sondern 
hebt hervor, dass die zapavopia einen stehenden Zug seines Charakters 
bildete.’ Hundhausen explains it as follows : ‘ Balaam, der als Prophet 
den Willen Gottes und das giéttliche Gesetz am wenigsten hiitte 
tibertreten sollen, selbst dawider handelte, und er der als gotter- 
leuchteter Prophet andere zurechtzuweisen berufen war, sich ob seiner 
eigenen Frevelthat von einer Eselin musste zurecht weisen lassen.’ 
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Perhaps it is simpler to explain as follows: ‘He who was bribed by 
Balak to curse Israel was rebuked for his own disobedience by the: 
disobedience of the ass and thus hindered from receiving the promised 
reward.’ tapavonia is not so strong an expression as dvouéa. It is not a. 
general defiance of law, but rather a breach of a particular law. It 
occurs here only in the N.T., but is found in classical Greek and in 
Prev. 5%2 wapavouiar dvdpa d&ypevovow, tb. 10% dorep xarvos dppacw, 
otTws Tapavopia Tois xpwpévois adTT- 

trofiyoy . . . &ddveev thy Toi Tpopfrov wapadpovlay.] An example 
of confirmatory asyndeton, which would have been more usually 
expressed by the gen. abs. imufvyiov xwAvoavros. The indefinite 
trofvyiov is sometimes used for the more common 6vos in biblical 
Greek, as the ass was the familiar beast of burden among the Israel- 
ites, see Mt. 215, Exod. 4%, 2017, 2345, Josh. 6%, Jud. 114, Job 243. 
Among the Greeks and Romans the term trofvyov or tumentum 
would be more naturally understood of the mule, though it is used to- 
include the ass in Plut. Mor. 178 3. In Plato Legg. xi. 936 B we 
find irofdy.ov distinguished from the horse. 

&povev.] As dwvy is used of the sound uttered by any living thing 
(Arist. de Anim. ii. 8. 9), the epithet dg@wvos is properly applicable: 
only to creatures which are entirely mute, or to lifeless things, as by 
Aeschin. 88.37. A distinctive force is given to the word by the 
reference to the human voice. which follows. In 1 Cor. 141° dgwvos- 
is used of the gift of tongues in the sense ‘without signification.’ 

év dvOpdrou hovyg pbcyEdpevov.] For exx. of the use of éy to express. 
the instrument, see the Index. ¢6¢yyoua: is found in N.T. only in 
this Epistle (here and below v. 18) and in Acts 41° The aorist parti- 
ciple is taken by Alford and others as contemporary with the aorist: 
verb following, but éxéAvoev is really consequent upon PbeyEduevov - 
the present participle might be translated ‘in human speech,’ being. 
simply descriptive of the action ; the aorist denotes a logical antecedent 
to the action, ‘by speaking in man’s voice’; see Acts 13° yyorevoartes 
kat mpooevédmevot .. . dréAvoay and Introd. on Grammar. 

eddurey tiv Tod rpopyrou mapadpoviay.| ‘Hindered the madness of: 
the prophet.’ The behaviour of the ass caused Balaam to see that he, 
was confronted by the angel of the Lord, and that he could only utter 
the words permitted by God. Observe the contrast, the madness of 
the prophet, whose eyes had been opened, rebuked by the vision 
of the ass. The ordinary termination of substantives derived from 
gdpyv is -oovvy, aS zapadpocivy in Plat. Soph. 228 p, from -apd- 
dpov ‘delirious’ (another form is wapadpévyots LXX. Zach. 12+) ;: 
sometimes -ovn as in ebppdvn, adpovy, Svodpdvy. Lobeck gives a long 
list of nouns in -oovvy in Pathologia Serm. Gr. pp. 230-240, such 
being the prevailing formation for derivatives from nouns in -wv 
which shorten the vowel in the gen., but we find déypovia (rarely 
aSypootvy) from ddjpuv, yerovia (rarely yerroovvy) from yeirwv, eddat- 
povia and xaxodapovia (very rarely eJ- and xaxo-Saryootvn) from 
Saipwv, darynpovia as well as danpooivy from dajpev. Probably the 
author was led to select the form zapadpovia from the assonance to 
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the preceding zapavouia. Philo i. p. 609 speaks of Balaam as xara- 
Kevrovpevos t7d ppevoPrAaBelas THs EavTod. 

17. obrol cow mnyal dvuBpor Kal SpixdAat td AalAawos ZAavvdpevat.] For 
otro eiow see n.on J. 16. The author may have thought that, in 
splitting up the metaphor, he was adding clearness and point to the 
parallel in Jude v. 12. For the former metaphor cf. Job 615, Jer. 14? 
foll., for the latter Job 7°, 3015, Hos. 64, 13%. AaiAay is used of the 
storm on the Lake of Galilee in Mk. 45’, Lk. 87%. It seems an unneces- 
sarily strong expression here. Compare however Wisdom 5! édzis 
doeBods ds epduevos xvods td dvémov, Kat as waxvy td Aaldaros 
SwyGeioa AerryH. Philoi. p. 611 uses it metaphorically AaiAam xevijs 
8é6éys eh dvaptacOjva. We should hardly think of a mist as promis- 
ing rain, indeed Aristotle (Meteor. i. 9. 4) asserts the contrary, duiyAq 
onpeov padddév cory cddias 4 i8drwv: olav ydp éorw 4 SpixAy vedéeAry 
dyovos, and so in the De Mundo i. p. 394a; Plato however defines 
Suixdyn as 7d é& dépos cis Bup idv, and is on this account condemned 
by Theophrastus (De Sensu et Sensili §§ 90), who makes a mist a sign 
of fine weather, drav dépixydn yevytar, vdwp od yiverat, q éXarrov 
(De Signis c. 4). Possibly the author may have had in his mind Gen. 
26, where a mist is said to have supplied the place of rain in the 
garden of Eden. For édaw. see n. on James 3+, 

ols & Ldcos tod oxdrous terhpyrat.| This clause, taken from Jude 13, 
is there appropriately used of the meteors, which flame out for a 
moment and then disappear in the blackness of darkness for ever ; 
but here it is quite unsuited to the preceding figures of the springs 
and the mists. The masculine ofs is used because the false teachers 
are typified by these figures, cf. Winer pp.176f. Spitta quotes Micah 3° 
(éxt robs mpodrjtas Tovs mhavavras Tov Aadv pov) bia TOdTO Vis byiv Eorat 
@& dpdoews xat oxoria éorat ipiv ee pavretas Kal Svcerat 6 Atos emi 
rovs mpopyras «.7.A. contrasting it with Dan. 123. 

18, tmépoyka yap parawryros pbeyydpevor.] For tadpoyxa see note on 
Jude ver. 16. The verb ¢6éyyova: is used from the time of Homer 
downwards of any kind of utterance or sound of man or animal, or even 
of inanimate things. It is repeated here in the author’s way from v. 16. 
parairns a biblical word used only by ecclesiastical writers, cf. Ps. 4? 
vari dyarére paraidéryta ; Ps. 39° ra cipravra patadrys, Eccles. 1 par. 
paraorjrev, Rom. 8° rq paradryre 4 «rio érerdyy, where it is used of 
what is empty, passing, and transient. In Ps. 264 otx éxdfica pera 
cuvedpiov paradrytos, Ps. 11997 dadarpepov tots dpbadpovs pov Tod pi 
iSeiv paradryra, Ps. 144° dv 76 ordpa eAdAnoe patatdryra, Eph. 4! pyére 
tas wepurareiy xabws kal Ta €Ovn wepurarel év patairyTe TOU vods abrav, 
it is used of moral instability, of men without principle on whom no 
reliance can be placed. Here it seems best to understand it in the 
former sense of emptiness. The false teachers use big words, make 
high professions, which have no corresponding reality. The word 
-occurs in Barn. 41° giyopev dxb wdéons patadrytos, Polye. ad Philipp. 
7 86 dwodurdvres THY paradtyTa tiv wodAGy, cf. tb. 2 darodurovres 
Thy Kevyv paraodoyiay. For the genitive see Introd. on Grammar. 


1 Quoted in Ideler’s note to the Meteorologica. 
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yap here introduces the reason why the false teachers are com- 
‘pared to wells and mists which encourage false hopes of water. Their 
fine words are equally delusive. 

BehedLovow év embuplais capKds doedyelats.] For Se. see v. 14 above. 
It is a question whether capxés should be taken with the word that 
‘precedes or the word that follows. The rhythm suits the latter, and 
so Alford translates ‘They entice in lusts by licentiousnesses of the 
flesh’; but the usage is in favour of the phrase ém@uular capxés, as in 
Eph. 23, 1 Pet. 2" drdyecOar tév capaxdv érOupdy, where Hort says 
“this is the only place in the Epistle where St. Peter uses odp£ or 
‘capkixds strictly in the Pauline or ethical sense. Two points need 
attention with respect to it ... the flesh includes much more than 
sensuality, as a glance at Gal. 5! foll. will show, where hatreds 
and envyings form part of a list which begins with fornication and 
ends with revellings. On the other hand the term “flesh” is not 
applied to any part of human nature, absolutely and in itself, but as 
placed in a wrong relation, that being allowed to rule which was 
meant to serve’ (shortened). Other examples are Rom. 1314 rijs capxos 
apévoiav py roeiobe cis emiOupias, Gal. 516 avevpare mepiraretre Kat 
émBupiav capKds ob py redéonre, ib. v. 24 of rod Xpicrod tiv odpKa 
éoraipwoav civ tois taOjpacw kat tais érbupias, 1 Joh. 216, above 
v. 10 robs édricw capkds év émibupia piacpod mopevopévors. It might 
seem also that since ér:Ovyiéa, though commonly used in a bad sense, 
is a neutral word to start with, while dodAyea is always bad, it 
‘was more appropriate to define the former by adding capxds. 
There are however two ‘kinds of misconduct denoted by doeAyijs 
and the cognate words, (1) petulance, insolence, and (2) lasciviousness. 
Of (1) we have exx. in Plato Legg. ix. 879 p where dcehyatvey is used 
‘of one who wantonly strikes another, Isocr. p. 174 e ris av iwépewve 
viv dvéhyaav tav rarépwv Tov fperépwv, where it refers to tyrannical 
treatment of the allies, 1b. 3986, where it refers to striking, ib. 2406 
doehyGs xarnyopety ris moAews. and generally in classical Greek, see 
‘other exx. in Wetstein i. p. 588. In later Greek it is used almost 
exclusively in the sense of Polybius’ periphrasis (37. 2. 4), doédyea 
mépt Tas cwmaTiKas érifupias, to which capxds doeAyefors here corre- 
sponds. For the plural of abstract words see on. doeAyeiass v. 2 
above and Blass p. 84. The meaning would then be ‘They ensnare in 
lusts through fleshly indulgences,’ év denoting the sphere (‘ Ankniipf- 
ungspunkt’, Kiihl) in which the bait is applied, doéAyea the bait 
‘itself. Or, perhaps, it is better to take év as expressing generally 
the way in which they seek to ensnare their victims (through their 
lusts as distinguished, say, from ambition or curiosity), and the dative 
doeXyefars as the precise means employed to attain this result.1 Cf. 
1 Pet. 43 76 Bovreupa rav eOvav xarepydoba rewopevpevors ev doedyciats, 
KA. 

Tods EAlyws dropeiyovras rots év rrdvy dvacrpepopévors,| See Introd. on 
the Text. There are two difficulties here: (1) should we read the 


1 Codex P with some of the versions has the genitive aceAyelas, which might be 
translated ‘lusts of fleshly wantonness,’ cf. above v. 10 émi0. piacpod. 
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present (with most authorities) or the aorist participle (with K LP 
etc.)? (2) what is the force of édtyws? If we read darogedyovras, it 
implies an inferior degree of Christian progress, especially if we give to 
éAiyws the meaning of ‘slightly,’ ‘a little,’ ‘scarcely,’ ‘but just.’ Such 
a description does not seem in harmony with what we gather as to the 
state of those addressed in ch. i. or at the end of ch. iii. It would 
seem to refer rather to a minority, to novices and catechumens, who 
were in special danger from the false teachers (go Kiihl). On the other 
hand, if we read the aorist, as in v. 20 drogpuydvres TA pudopara Tod 
xéopov and in 14 droduyédvres Tis év ériOuula pOopas, we get an exhorta- 
tion which is suited to the general body of the Church, and which 
would agree better with other interpretations of éA¢yws mentioned 
below. This rare adverb is found in Anthol. xii. 205. 1 waits ris dAws: 
dmadés tod yetrovos odk éAtyws (‘in no slight degree’) we «vier, Isa. 107 
e£oAoOpedoat 2Ovy odk dAlya (Aquila éAéyws). So understood it would 
mean ‘those who were slightly escaping,’ i.e. ‘just beginning to escape 
from.’ We find it used in a different sense in Hippocr. Aph. ii. 7 ra ev 
TOAAG xpdvw Aewrovépeva, cdHpara vwbpads éravatpéper Set. 7a SE ev GALyw- 
éAéyws where the Latin has celeriter. Taking it thus, we might explain 
the word here of those who waste no time in turning from their sins to 
God. Another way of taking it would be to give to dAdyws the sense of 
édéyou, and read droguyévras, ‘those who had all but escaped.’1 The 
other reading dvrus droduydvras is illustrated by Arist. Vespae 997 
évrws drépuyer. 

The clause rots & mAdvy dvacrpepopévovs has been explained (1) of 
the false teachers; (2) of the heathen; (3) as in apposition to 
the preceding clause. This last explanation is that given by Jerome 
adv. Iovin. ii. n. 3 ‘qui paululum effugerant et ad errorem reversi 
sunt,’ Aug. de Fid. et Op. c. 45 ‘eos qui paululum effugerunt, in 
errore conversati,’ the Vulgate itself ‘eos qui paululum effugiunt, qui in 
errore conversantur,’ Luther ‘diejenigen die recht entronnen werden 
und nun im Irrthum wandeln’ (from Hundhausen). This third view 
is now universally abandoned. An objection to (1) is that the false 
teachers are the subject of the verb Sededfovow, and that the clause 
would then be a rather futile periphrasis for éavrovs. Spitta answers. 
this by referring to 18 where rod xaAécavros refers, if not to the 
preceding airoi, yet to “Incot in v. 2. In the similar passages 3" rq 
tov GBdopwy Thavy cuvaraxfevres, 27 tis Tv abéopev év doedyelq 
dvacrpopfis, and 2! SeedLovres yuxas dornpixtous, there seems little 
doubt that the reference is to the false teachers. So v. Soden 
(entice those) ‘welche zu wenig von den in der Irre wandelnden 
(die Libertiner selbst bezeichnend) sich abkehren. Weil sie nur wenig, 
nicht ganz, von jenen sich gewendet haben, sind sie ihren Lockungen 
immer noch erreichbar.’ The second explanation is supported by 


1 See however n. on dropuydyres v. 20 below. 

2 In Plato, Alcib. sec. 149.4, where the MSS. have rhAAa mdvra ode dAlyas évde- 
eorépws tindow Hrep iets, Buttmann, reading drlfyp, says in his note, ‘ Voci 
éAlyws, cuius parcissimus est veteribus usus, nullus omnino hic locus est.’ He 
refers to Hippocr. /.c. where he translates éAlyws brevi and vwOpais lente. 
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Weiss, who understands the verse of recent converts ‘die sich noch 
lange nicht ganz von der Gemeinschaft heidnischen Lebens losgesagt 
haben’; Hundhausen ‘oi é& zddvy dvacrpeddpevor bezeichnet die 
Heiden von denen jene Christen durch ihre Bekehrung zum Christ- 
‘enthum sich losgemacht haben’; Keil ‘Die in Irrthum wandelnden 
sind die Heiden die ihr Leben éy wddvy fithren. Dem Wandel der 
Heiden noch nicht ganz entronnen, lassen die Christen sich durch die 
Schwelgereien der Verfiihrer leicht kédern’ ; and so Wiesinger, Alford, 
Schott, Briickner, Hofmann, Kiihl, and Dr. Bigg. I agree with the 
latter explanation, mainly on the ground that, if we understand the 
clause of the general subject of the sentence, it will not do to translate 
‘the false teachers entice, by means of fleshly indulgences, those who 
are barely escaping from those that live in error’ (viz. the false teachers 
themselves) : we must at least suppose a difference in time, and read 
azopvydvras, implying that the false teachers were now making a 
second attack on those who had to some extent escaped them before. 
But there is nothing here to suggest a previous attack. The author is 
warning against a new daziger now beginning to develop itself. On 
the other hand, if we suppose the heathen to be meant, this will be the 
concrete form of the abstract which we find in v. 20 daoduydvras ra 
pidopata tod Kdopov.! The word wzAdvy would suit either interpreta- 
tion. It is used of heretics below 3!’ and Jude v. 11; of heathens in 
Rom. 17’, Barn. 14 "Iyoots ras rapadedopévas TH THs TAdVys dvopia Puyxas 
jpav utpwodpevos éx Tod cKdrovs, and generally. A 

19. evOeplav adrots éayyeAdduevor.] The participle gives a further 
explanation of the phrase Se\edLovow doedyeiars, see quotations in n. on 
Jude v. 4. 

airol Sotho. imdpxovres ris p4opas.| The participles ézayy. and dz. 
are contrasted by asyndeton instead of by peév and dé. For Oopd see 
Rom. 87! and Appendix below. 

© yap Tis frryjrat, rodTw SeSovdwrat.] The act. Frrdw is found in Polyb. 
and later writers: the pass. is used with the dat. (not of the personal 
agent, which is expressed by iad with gen. as in 2 Macc. 10%, but of 
an overmastering feeling) in Ael. V.A. xiii. 22 édépavres dypumvor kat 
trve py Arrdpevo. muordrato. puvddkwv, Plut. Vit. 766 rrapevos rots 
Sixatois ‘defeated on the merits of the case,’ even by Thue. iii. 38 
axons yovq yoodpevor, and vii. 25. 9. SovdAdw is followed, like 
‘Sovredw, by the dat. of the remoter object, cf. Mt. 6% oiSels Svvarat 
Svaiv xupios Sovdede, 1 Cor. 91° raicw éuavrov éSovAwoa, Rom. 618 
BovrdOnre TH Stixacocivy, Tit. 23 ofvw zoAAG SeSovAwpévas, 1 Sam. 179 
(the challenge of Goliath) éiv éyd rardéw airdv, Zrcobe jyiv ets Sovdvvs, 
Joh. 8% ras 6 rouiv rv duaptiav SotAds éorw Ths dpaprias, Rom. 615, 
Tit. 38, Plato Phaedr. 238 2, Xen. Mem. i. 6. 8, Julian Orat. vi. p. 198 
Biov aidoios cat yaorpt SovAcvovra. Estius remarks ‘ex jure belli victor 
victum et captum sibi faciebat mancipium.’ 

20, al yap dropuydures Ta pidopara rot Kéopov.] We naturally suppose 


1 Spitta’s objection to this view is founded on the assumption that the Epistle 
is addressed to Jewish converts, as to which see Introduction. 
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the subject to be continued from érayyeAAdpevor and SededLovow, as. 
Schott, Keil, Kiihl, Hundhausen, Weiss, v. Soden, Alford, Plummer,. 
and Plumptre; but Estius, Bengel, Dietlein, Hofmann, and Dr. Bigg 
suppose a change of subject, on the ground that dzovyévres here must 
refer to robs éAlyws drodedyovras of v. 18. It would seem however 
that the persons here spoken of have got beyond the stage of progress. 
implied in édcy. dod. even if we read the aorist there. They have 
obtained a fuller knowledge of Christ (év émeyvdéoe tod xupiov) and 
of the way of salvation (riv 68dv ris Sixarooivys éxtyvotiaw), see above 
12.3, The force of ydp is seen in the apodosis, ‘their last state is worse 
than the first,’ which confirms the preceding statement that they are 
SodA01 THs POopas. No doubt is implied by the hypothetical form («i 
yap yrravrat. . . yéyovey abrois): it simply expresses a general 
principle. For péaoua which occurs here only in N.T. see n. on 
ptacpdés inv. 10 above. Both are found in the LXX. Compare for 
the sense 14 drodvydvres ris év 7G kdopw ev émOupig POopas and 
1 Pet. 43. 

& émyvarrer Tot Kuplov Kal cwripos Inros Xpirrod.] See on 13 and 318, 

robrous St wad eurhaxevres frravrar.] The participles ¢uaAaxevres and 
amodvyovres are opposed to one another by 8¢: the emphatic vovrois is 
used instead of airois because of the intervening clause. It is 
governed by éuadAaxévres and must be understood with yrrévra. For 
gum. see 2 Tim. 24, the only other passage in which it occurs in N.T., 
ovdels oTpaTevdpevos ewmdeKxeTat Tais ToD Biov mpayparias. It is found 
once in LXX. 6 cxodtais Sots ropevdpevos éutAaxyoerar Prov. 2818. So 
Eur. Hipp. 1236 qviaow éuadaxeis. 

yéyovey atbrois a toxara xelpova trav mpdtav,] This is the moral of the 
parable of the Return of the Evil Spirit (Mt. 12%, Lk. 11%). Cf. 
Heb. 648, 10°6, n. on Jude v. 5, Herm. Sim. ix. 17. 5 ris @& abrav 
éulavay éavrovds . .. kal wddw éeyévovto olor tpdtepov joav, paddAov Sé Kat 
xelpoves, 7b. 187. 

21. Kpetrrov yap fv adrois pi) éreyvoxivar Thy S8dv ris Stxatorivys.| For 
the omission of dy with imperfect indicative in the apodosis, especially 
in verbs having something of an auxiliary force, as expressing necessity, 
propriety, possibility, etc, see Jelf § 858, Blass p. 206. Exx. are 
1 Cor. 5! aeidere dpa ex rod xédopov eéeAGciv ‘then must ye needs go 
out of the world,’ Heb. 926 érei %eu adrdv woAAdKis wadety ‘else must he 
often have suffered,’ Rom. 77 ryv émibupiav otk ydew (‘I had not known 
sin ’), ef ua 6 vépos Eheyev Od« émBupyjoes, Xen. Anad. vii. 7. 4 aicypov Fv. 
More frequently xpetrrov is used with the present, or the verb is 
omitted, as in 1 Cor. 7° xpetrrév éorw yapeiv  rvpotcbat, 1 Pet. 317 
kpetrrov a&yabomowivras mda xe 4 KaxoTo.otvtas, Exod. 1412, Prov. 2574, 
Xen. Oecon. 20. 9 mpoxarakapBdvew ra énixatpa xpetrrov 4% py. For the 
phrase cf. above 2? # 686s ris dAnOeias, v. 15 Kxaradetrovres Thy edbetav 
68dv, Mt. 21°? HAGev "lwdvyys mpds tpas ev 633 Sixaoovvys, Prov. 211%, 
Job. 2418. 

4 émvyvotow trocrrpéfar,] For the dative instead of the acc. with inf. 
see Acts 15% okey jiv... ékdefapevors (al. -pevors) dvdpas wépwar 
apos tpas, ib. 273 émérpepev (76 TlavAw) wpds robs didous mopevOerte (ab 
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-Oéta) émipcdrcias tvxeiv, Blass pp. 241 f. For troorpépar éx see 
Acts 1275. 

ek ris trapafcbetoys abrots dylas évrodfs.| Cf. note and comment on 
Jude v. 3 éraywvilerOar TH drag rwapadobeion roils dyios wicre, and the 
use of éyrodx below in 34 and 1 Tim. 614, 1 Joh. 328, The fact that 
our author speaks of Christianity as command, while Jude speaks of 
it as faith or gospel, refutes the view that the latter is exclusively 
practical, the former exclusively theoretical. 

22. cupBeBykey adrois 7d Tis GAnfods apounlas. ‘They exemplify 
the truth of the proverb,’ more literally ‘the (warning) of the true 
proverb has happened to them,’ cf. Mt. 21?! 74 rijs ouxyjs ‘the case of 
the fig-tree,’ James 414 74 rijs adptov, Xen. Oecon. 16. 7 dveuvicOnv 75 tov 
adiéwv, STi Oadarrovpyot évres Guus... THY pev KaKiy yiv Weyovat, THY 
8 dyabiv érawvoic., Plato Phaedr. 230 ¢ rdvrwv 8& Kopapératov 76 Tis 
wéas Ott ixaviy wépuxe x7... Wetstein quotes Lucian Dial. Mort. viii. 1 
roto éxeivo Td THs mapourius, 6 veBpds tov Adovra. For cup. cf. 
1 Cor. 10" ratra dé rumixds ovveBawvey exeivors. 

kiov émorpapas éml rd tBrov eéfpapa.] This proverb is found in Prov. 
264 dowep xiwy Grav éréAOy éxl tov éavrod euerov Kai puoyrds 
yeryrat, otras adpwv 77 éavrod Kaki. dvacrpépas eri tHv éavrod duapriav. 
It is the nature of proverbs, as being familiar to everybody, to suffer 
abbreviations, like dvos zpés Avpay, ‘a stitch in time,’ ete.: so here we 
must supply such a thought as ‘the renegade is ds kiwv.” For 
émurtpépas cf. Gal. 4° wis émiorpédere wédw emt ra wrwxd ororxeia ; 
The only other recorded exx. of éépaya are Diosc. vi. 19, Eustath. 
Opusc. 248. 91, but the verb égepdéw is not unfrequently used in a general 
or figurative sense, as well as in the literal sense of a vomit or purge, 
cf. Demosth. 963, 993 e&€pa 76 tdwp of emptying the clepsydra, Plut. 
Mor. 904 dépo. Ovpafe é&epa of expelling the air from the lungs, Arist. 
Vesp. 993 ép’ éfepdow tas Yydovs ‘let me pour out the voting pebbles 
from the urn,’ 2b. Ach. 341. So xarefepdw ‘Epict. iii, 13..23 pi 
karefépa aitav 76 cavTod préypa, i. iii. 21. 6 dxovcaré pou oxdAta A€yor- 
tos. Umraye, Lyte tivwy Kxatetepaces, Cf. perepdw, Siepdw. Warfield 
notes that éfepdw is used by Aquila in Levit. 1878 ‘that the land 
vomit not you out also, as it vomited out the nation which was before 
you,’ where the Hebrew word is the same as that used in Prov. 26 
quoted above. Wetstein gives two instances of the use of this pro- 
verb by rabbinical writers. It is also found in Epiph. Maer. xxv. 1, 
where he says of Nicolaus ot pi eis TéAos qveyxe Kparely Ths abtod 
dxpacias, GAAG BovAnfeis ds kiwy éxt tov iiov euerov émiotpépew, mpo- 
does Twas érevder, which seems to be taken from this passage with 
the change of éfépayo into the more common word. 

fs Aovrapévy es Kudurpdy BopBépov.] The former proverb contrasted 
two states, repentance typified by the purging, apostasy by the 
return to the vomit. And so Hippolytus, apparently referring to this 
passage, says [ef ix. 7 (p. 440% Duncker), speaking of Zephyrinus and 
Callistus wpos pév dpav aidovpevor xal ind tis GAnOeias cwvayopevor 
(? cuvexcpevor) dpodrcyour, per’ od Todd 8 éxi Tov abrév BépBopov dvexv- 
Aiovro. Dr. Bigg however, following Spitta, takes the sense to be ‘not 
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that the creature has washed itself clean in water (as the R.V.), still less 
that it has been washed clean (as A.V.)! and then returns to the mud ; 
but ‘that having once bathed in filth it never ceases to delight in it’ : 
and he compares Arist. Hist. An. viii. 6 ras 8 das xal 7d over Oar év THrAG 
(maive). Other passages are quoted by Wetstein to the same effect, as 
Ael. H.A. v. 45, Varro &.R. ii. 4 (volutari in luto) est illorum requies, ut 
lavatio hominis. The objection to this explanation is that the proverb 
is quoted in illustration of the saying ra éoxata yeipova Toy zpwruv, 
whereas Dr. Bigg recognizes no distinction of first and last. More- 
over A, eis kukiopdvy ‘bathe into a wallowing’ would be an extremely 
harsh construction ; we should have expected BopBopw or év BopBédpw. 
It is true we find édovero eis rovs xowots AovrpOvas, ‘he used to go 
to the common baths to bathe’ (Ath. 438 &), but cis xvAtopov goes 
far more naturally with érorpéjaca. The ancient writers on farm- 
ing, while they notice that the pig shares the liking of other 
pachydermata for rolling in the mud, insist upon the importance of 
having water near their feeding-ground, see Varro #.f. ii. 4 in 
pastu locus huic pecori aptus uliginosus, quod delectatur non solum 
aqua sed etiam luto, Colum. vii. 10 non, ut capellam aut ovem, (suem) 
bis ad aquam duci praecipimus, sed, si fieri possit, juxta fiumen 
detineri . . . nec ulla re magis gaudet quam rivis atque caenoso lacu 
volutari. A modern writer on stock-keeping defends the pig from 
the charge of uncleanliness ‘from the evident signs of enjoyment he 
manifests when scrubbed and washed: when pigs are served so once a 
week it helps very considerably to keep them in health.’? Bépfo- 
pos is found in biblical Greek only in Jer. 38° (LXX. 458) 
of the miry dungeon in which the prophet was confined. Both 
kviopdv read by most editors, and «vAtopa, which is supported by 
most uncials, are extremely rare, the former occurring elsewhere onl 

in Hippiatrica? p. 204. 4, the latter in Hippiatr. p. 210.8. For the 
meaning of the termination in -yos see Lightfoot on Phil. p. 111. A 
commoner form is xvAtorpa, which is used by Xen. de Re Eg. v. 3 of a 
rolling place for horses. 

Vorst (de Adag. W.T. ¢..4) adds the following illustrations of the 
proverb, Lucr. vi. 975 foll. nobis caenum teterrima cum sit spurcities, 
eadem subus haec iucunda videtur, insatiabiliter toti ut volvantur 
ibidem, Clem. Al. Protr. p. 75 oi S& wept réApara «ai BopBdpovs, ra 
qSovas pevpata, KadwvOovpevor avovyrous éxBdaKovrat tpodds, twdes Teves 
dvOpwro.. ves yap, pyoiv, PSovrar BopBdpw padAov 4} xabaps Bare. 
Compare Bywater’s note on Heracl. Fr. liv BopBépw yaipew, Hor. 


1 The use of the middle does not necessarily imply that there was no assist- 
ance in bathing, see Hom. Od. viii where the middle is used in 427 and 449 of 
the bathing of Odysseus; but in 454 we find the active used of the same bathe, 
tov 8 ere) obv Suwal Aotoay kal xpioav édalw, as to which cf. x. 360-365; and so in 
later times the use of the middle does not exclude the help of the Sadaveds and 
adelrrns in the public baths. The word here implies neither more nor less than 
‘after a bathe of the ordinary kind,’ 7.e. in clean water. 

2 Roland, p. 71. : 

* This is an anonymous compilation of the tenth century containing quotations 
from earlier writers. : 
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Epp. i. 2. 23 foll. Circae pocula nosti, quae si cum sociis stultus cupi- 
dusque bibisset, vixisset canis immundus vel amica luto sus, Epict. 
Diss, iv. 11.29 dwedOe kat xoipw duadrdyou iy’ év BopBépw py xvdinrar. . . 
pate tos xvAlerar év BopBepw, pajts Kvwv yevvaios; 

III. 1. Here the writer turns away from the Libertines and their 
victims to the faithful members of the Church, as Jude does in v. 17, 
both marking the transition by the use of the word éyamyroi. 

rairyy 45y Sevrépav iptv ypddw emorodfv.] ‘This is now the second 
letter that I write to you.’ For the idiomatic use of 73) with the 
numeral compare Joh. 21!* rodro H8y rpitov edfavepdOy "Inoots, Hom. 
Od. ii. 89, Plato Prot. 309 p. For a discussion as to the earlier letter 
here alluded to, see Introduction. 

wats.] Constr. ad sensum ‘in both of which,’ cf. below v. 6 8 d&y, 
which some explain of véaros, Acts 15°6 xara. rédw macav év als xarny- 
yetAapev tov Adyov, Winer p. 177, Jelf § 819 foll. : 

Steyelpwo tpav ey dropvica tiv dAtkpwi Sidvowv.] Repeated: from 118. 
The word ddvoia received a technical sense from Plato (Rep. 511 pv), 
corresponding to Coleridge’s ‘Understanding’ (German Verstand), as 
opposed to voids, Coleridge’s ‘Reason’ (Germ. Vernunjt). With earlier 
writers it means simply ‘ thought,’ ‘mind.’! So in the LXX. Gen 1717 
’ABpaap eyé\acey Kal ecimev ev TH Stavola airod ‘said in his heart,’ 
Deut. 65 dyamryocas Kupiov tov @edv é€ dAns Tis Stavoias cov, Num. 15% of 
diactpagyrerGe éricw tov Stavoidy ipov, and in N.T, Col. 12! &6pods 
7H Stavoia, 1 Pet. 119 dvafuoduevor ras dogvas zis Siavoias iuSv, where 
see Hort. 

The etymology of eAtcpwis is uncertain, It is used first of unmixed 
substances, as of pure air; then logically of abstract ideas, as Xen. 
Mem, ii. 2. 3 cidukpurys tis av etn ddixia 1 dxapioria ‘ingratitude would be 
the essence of injustice,’ Plat. Symp. 211 5 ef rw yévorro 75 Kaddv idety 
eikixpwés ; and lastly of ethical purity, as in Phaedo 81 c, where the 
oxy ciduxpwys is contrasted with the Puy) pemacpévy Kat dxdOapros. 
This last is the sense in which it is used in the two passages of the 
N.T. where it occurs, viz. here and in Phil. 11° tya Fre eciducpiveis Kat 
darpockorot, and the same is true of the substantive in 1 Cor. 58 dd’ év 
afdpous eidixpwias kal dédyOeias, 2 Cor. 112, 227, Jt is also found in 
Wisdom 7% (codia éoriv) daréppoia ris Tot ravtoKpéropos Sdéys eiAupur}s. 
Perhaps it should be translated here ‘pure,’ uncontaminated by the 
poisonous principles of the libertines. 

2. pyc Ofvar tdv tpoeipypévey pypdtrav tmd trav aylov tpopytav.] For the 
epexegetic infinitive following. on dieyeipw ev trouvyoce (not, as von 
Soden, on ypddw) cf. Winer 399 foll., Lk. 154 dvreAdBero roiSds aidrod 
punobvar édéovs, 1b. v. 72. The governing phrase here has much the 
force of mpotpérw in Xen. Mem. i. 7.1 dperfs émysedciobar mpoérperer. 
The only difficulty in the expression seems to be the slight pleonasm ‘I 
remind you to keep in mind the warning’ instead of ‘I remind you to 
be on your guard against.’ With the writer’s liking for the compact. 


1 This seems to be still its use in Phaedo 664 airf nal’ aithy cidupwet Th 
diavolg xpdmevos, as it is contrasted with the bodily senses, not with any other 
mental faculty. : 
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articular construction, we might have expected ray iad Trav ay. zpod. 
mpoeipypevwy pnudrwy. Probably his reason for preferring the looser 
construction here was the wish to avoid an uninterrupted succession of 
genitives. Cf. James 1° airefrw rapa rod d:Sdvros cod racw drAGs with 
my n. As in 113], the writer again combines the evidence from 
prophecy with the witness of the apostles to the coming of Christ 
in glory. For the epithet dyos cf. Lk. 17. 

kal ris Tay drorréhov tpav évrodfis Tod Kuplov Kal owriipos.| ‘Of the 
Lord’s command delivered by your apostles.’ It is a double possessive 
genitive, as if we were to say ‘Shakspere’s speech of Mark Antony,’ 
meaning ‘the speech put into Mark Antony's mouth by Shakspere.’ 
For other instances of the ‘reduplicated genitive’ see Blass p. 99.1 
For the use of the word évroAy to express the teaching of our Lord see 
above 221, Joh. 125°, and Comments on Jude p. 64. By ‘your apostles 
is meant, not necessarily ‘the Twelve,’ but the missionaries from whom 
they first received the knowledge of the Gospel, of whom the writer 
claims to have been one in 116 We find the same phrase used in 
Phil. 2% ’Exadpddtrov tov adeAdov kal ovvepyov kal cvvorpatiarny pov, 
ipav 8¢ darécrodov, 2 Cor. 8% R.V. ‘whether any inquire about Titus, he 
is my partner and fellow-worker to you-ward ; or our brethren, they 
are thé messengers of the churches (drécroXor éxxAnoiayv), the glory of 
Christ.’ In both passages the genitive is subjective referring to persons 
sent by the church. We have however an example of the objective 
genitive in Rom. 11% éy& é6vév amrdotodos, and Clem. Rom. 44 oi 
dmécroho. jpav Eyvwcay da Tod Kupiov jpav... Gre pis Exrar éxi Tov 
évoparos Tis émoxorys, Which Lightfoot calls ‘an exact parallel’ to our 
text, and explains by a reference to § 5, where the phrase rots dyaois 
dmooréAovs is used of Peter and Paul. If our epistle was reall 
addressed to the church in Rome (as to which see note on 34 éypapev 
ipiv), this would give a special force to the phrase rév émoorédwv dpav. 
See the discussion in the Introduction. 

3. totTo mpdrov ywaoxovtes.] This phrase was used above (1°) in refer- 
ence to the right appreciation of prophecy : here it is used of a certain 
portion of the message of the Apostles, which was now of special 
importance, viz. the warning against unbelieving mockers. The 
participle should have been in the accusative agreeing with the subject 
of prycOjvoa. For a similar anacoluthon see 1 Pet. 24+! éyamyroi, 
mapakada ws mapoikovs améxecOar tov capkikov émOupiav . . . Ti 
dvactpodyy ipav exovres xadyv. In both cases there is an interval 
between the participle and the verb, and the writer continues his 
sentence as if he had begun with an imperative, instead of with a 
phrase equivalent to an imperative. 

én’ éoxdrov trav hpepav.] This idea is variously expressed in the N.T. 
John regularly uses 7H écyadty jyépa, as in 63% 40. 44 54, 737, 1124, 1948 
éy tais éoxdras jpépais is found in Acts 21", éy éoxdrats fpepats in 
2 Tim. 31, James 5°; év xoipa éoxdtw in 1 Pet. 15; én’ eoyarov xpdvov 
(al. rod xpdvov) in Jude v. 18; én’ éoxarov ray jqpepoy TovTwy in 

1 Blass himself is inclined to insert d:d after rijs, as in the title of the Adah, 
A. Kuptou 81a rév Sddexa dmorrdéAwy Tois Fvecw. 
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Heb. 11; én’ éoydrov rév xpévev in 1 Pet. 12° (where éoxdrov is 
substantival) ; éw éoxdrwv rev yuepdv here (where écydrwy is a predi- 
cative adjective, used like swmmus mons ‘the top of the mountain’). 
Blass (p. 156) quotes Barn. 16° dye yap 7 ypady) Kal gorat én’ 
éoxdtwv Tov yucpov Kal wapaduce Kupios ta mpdBata cis katabOopay, 
and Herm. Sim. ix. 12. 3 éx’ éoydrwv tov juepov ris cuvredcias.2 See 
Lightfoot’s translation of the same phrase in 2 Clem. Rom. xiv, ‘when 
the days were drawing to a close,’ where he refers to the following 
instances of its use in the LXX. Gen. 491, Deut. 4°° (al. éx’ érydrw), 
Dan. 278 1014, Hos, 35, Mic. 41, also Westcott on 1 Joh. 218 (p. 69). This, 
temporal use of éri is a further development of such phrases as we find 
in classical authors, éri Kvpov, él rijs éutjs Cons Herod. i. 38, ért yipws 
Arist. £th. i. 9. 11, éxi rév dpxaiwy xpdvev Arist. Pol. iv. 3, éxi ris viv 
HAuxias Isocr. p. 75 § 194, worepov tuiv évdotorepa Soxet » modus elvax ext 
Tav viv Kaipov 7} éxt tov mpoyovwy Aesch. Cites. p. 79 § 178. The exist- 
ence of these scoffers is a proof of that which they deny. It is one of 
the appointed signs of the approach of the last day. Cf. 1 Joh. 238 
where the activity of the antichrists denotes 67 éoxdrn dpa éoriv. 

Aedoovrar...& srarypsvy ewratkrat.] Cf. Mt. 245 aodAol eAedoovras 
ért TO évépati pov, Aéyovres "Nya cis 6 Xpiords, and, for év, 1 Cor. 471 
ti Oédete ; ev Pa BSw EXOw rpds tpuas ; 2 Cor. 21 év Avy pds judas eAOeiv. 
The verb éuaifw is common both in classical and in biblical Greek, 
but the latter uses the unclassical formation in £ (eg. évéraséav 
Mk. 15%), from which are derived the unclassical éuaaf«rys, found in 
Isa. 34 as well as in Jude v. 18; éeuarypos Heb. 118°, Ezek. 224, 
2 Mace. 77; euatypa Ps. 377, Isa. 664; gumarypovy which only occurs 
here. For the formation of the last see above n. on zapadpovia 216 ; 
and compare xaddovy, KravOpovy, Tecpovy, TAyopovy, preypovy. For 
the repetition of the cognate word see my n. on James 5!" zpocevyy 
mpoonvéaro, Winer 281 foll. 

4, trod éorw 7 érayyedla Tis Tapoverlas adrou A The Second Advent had 
formed the subject of the Apostles’ instructions to their converts (above 
116) and the writer reverts to it again below, v. 12. Besides the more 
general intimations of the O. T. on such subjects as the future triumph 
of the Messiah, the glory and blessedness of His Kingdom, the 
renewed heaven and earth, of which we read in Isa. 60, 65, etc., the 
first recorded promise of this Advent in the N. T. is contained in Mt. 
103 (the directions given to the Twelve before their first mission) od 
pay TeMeonte Tas wéAES "IopayA, Ews EAGy 6 vids Tod dvOpdrov ; the next is 
before the Transfiguration, Mt. 1678 cio’ ries trav Gde éoryxdrwv oirwes 
od py yevowvrat Oavdrov, éws dy idwow Tov vidv Tod dvOpwov épxdpevov év 
7 Bactrcig. abrov (cf. nn. on 116 above); the third shortly before the 
Betrayal, Mt. 24% (the request of the Apostles) ri 7d oypeiov rijs ofs 


1 Hilgenfeld has pointed out that the reference is to Enoch 89°5 6, 67, though 
the words xat o0ra:—juepay are wanting there. 
2 Blass is, I think, mistaken in identifying the two constructions, by making 
éoxdrov gen. of re Erxara, 
3 Stephanus gives a reference to Cyr. Alex. v. 21, which I have not been able 
to find. ; 
L a 
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mapovolas Kal ovvtedeias rod aidvos ; Mt. 24% of wh rapéAOn  yeved atrn, 
éws mdvra tadra yevyrat, Mt. 24% ypyyopeire obv, drt odk oidate Toig 
Hepa. 6 Kiptos tpaov épyerar; then the announcement of the angel after 
the Ascension, Acts 11! ofros 6 "Incots 6 dvadapBavépevos ad’ tyav eis 
Tov obpavev ovTws éAetoerat «.7.’. The circumstances of this Coming are 
described more at length in Mt. 242731, 1 Th, 41617, 2 Th. 17*. That 
the Coming was looked for shortly, appears from James 5% %, Apoc. 
2 %, 311, and above all from St. Paul’s expectation that he would 
himself live to see it, 1 Cor. 1552, 1 Th. 41517, There are however 
signs of disappointment and impatience at the delay of the promised 
Coming, as in James 57* paxpoOupijcare, ddeAgot, ws THs wapovoias . . . 
ornpigare Tas xapdias, Heb. 10°6* iopoviis éxere ypelay iva 75 OéAqpua Tod 
@cod rorjcavres Kouionobe tiv erayyediay: ert yap puxpov doov daov, 6 
epxdpevos Het Kat od xpovice, cf. Lk. 12" ypoviger 6 xipids pou épyerbar: 
and stress was laid upon the fact that the day and hour were known 
only to the Father (Mt. 24°), and that the Coming would be unex- 
pected, like that of a thief in the night (below v. 10, Lk. 123%), as 
former judgments were (Mt. 24°79), For the rhetorical use of zod cf: 
Lk. 8% od 7 ziorts, 1 Cor. 129 vod codds; rod ypaypareds; 1 Pet. 41%, 
Judg. 64 wot éore rdvra Ta Oavpdowa avrod & Siyynoavro jyiv of marépes 
hpi ; Ps, 423 rod éotw 6 @eds cov; Isa. 634, Mal. 2!” rod éorw 6 cds THs 
Stxavoovvyns ; Eur. Herac. 510 rod 7a8’ év xpyorois rpérer; and the similar 
use of zozos in Arist. Wub. 367 zotos Zeds; 

ad’ fs yap of marépes exop4Onoay.] Cf. Lk. 74 dd’ Fs eiopOov ob 
dieAurev KatadiAoded pov Tovs wdbas, Acts 24" ob wAeious cioiv pou jpepar 
ba8exa ad’ is aveBnv cis ‘Tepovoadyjp, Herm. Sim. viii. 6. 6 BAérets 
modXovs petavevonkdtas ad’ As éAdAnoas, above 11° gws of, Blass p. 140. 
The elliptical dd’ ob is used in the same sense Lk. 1375, Apoc. 1638, 
and in classical writers, of marépes is understood of the first fathers of 
mankind by some, owing to the phrase which follows, dz’ dpyjs 
«tigews: the meaning then would be ‘ there has been no change since 
the creation, or the death of Adam.’ This however is certainly not 
the prevailing sense in the N.T. It is used sometimes of Abraham 
and the patriarchs before the time of Moses, as in Lk. 15, Joh. 72; 
sometimes of Moses and his contemporaries, Joh. 64°, Acts 738 ; some- 
times of the times of the prophets, Lk. 678, Acts 752, Rom. 95, 1128, 158, 
Heb. 11. In Judges quoted above, the fathers seem to belong to the 
preceding generation, and so in Jer. 31” (the fathers have eaten sour 
grapes), Acts 151° (neither our fathers nor we were able to bear), and 
in our text.!_ None who claimed to belong to the Christian body, as 
these libertines did, could deny that the prophecies of the O. T. had 
to a certain extent received their fulfilment in the first advent of 
Christ. After the admission of the Gentiles and the rejection of the 


1 Another way of explaining marépes would be to understand it of those who 
were held to be authorities in the early Church, see Westcott’s n. on 1 Joh. 23 
ypdgw ipiv, marépes, where he says that this term is applied to prophets, priests, 
and teachers in the O.T., and compares Mt. 23°, “Acte 72, 1 Cor. 44, This how- 
ever seems to be hardly possible in a letter purporting to be written by an 
Apostle. Cf. Abbott Joh. Gram. p. 410. 
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Jews they could not say ‘ All things continue as they were.’ Again, 
neither patriarchs nor prophets had asserted that the Messiah was 
to come in their own days; on the contrary they eagerly inquired as 
to the time signified by the Spirit within them (1 Pet. 11°), What 
excited the hopes of the Thessalonians was not the vague prospect 
held out in the O. T., but the definite declarations of the Lord and 
His Apostles. The long-past deaths of patriarchs and prophets made 
not the slightest difference to them. What did make a difference was 
the time that had elapsed since the Lord had departed from earth. 
The natural and inevitable difficulty felt: by a later generation of 
Christians was the apparent non-fulfilment of the promise that the 
Parousia would be accomplished during the life-time of the earlier 
generation, Compare the interesting quotation from an apocryphal 
writing in i. Clem. Rom. 23, in which the doubters say ratra qxovcamev 
kai émt rv warépwv yudv, Kat idod yeynpdxapey Kal ovdéy Huty TodTwv 
ovpBéByxev, which is repeated in ii. Clem. R. 11 in slightly different 
words, jets 5? hyucpav e& yucpas mpoadexdpevor ovdtv TovTrwv éwpdxapev. 
Lightfoot in his note says ‘it seems hardly possible that the two 
(2 Pet. and the quotation) can be wholly independent.’ Whichever 
was borrowed, we are justified, I think, in interpreting the obscurer 
language of 2 Pet., by the quotation. The phrase dd’ 4js—éxoiuyOnoay 
* seems to be a loose expression for ‘The fathers have fallen asleep, and 
things are still going on without alteration,’ perhaps mixed up in the 
mind of the speaker with another thought, ‘Now that they are 
gone, we can no longer hope for the Parousia, which was promised in 
their days.’ Spitta’s extraordinary explanation, by which, regardless 
of the intervening ydp, he joins dd’ 4s (xapovcias) éxoywnOyoav in the 
sense ‘die Vater sind entschlafen von der Parusie weg, ihr Tod hat sie 
entzogen,’ has received no support from later commentators. The 
sleep of death is a common expression in classical (cf. Soph. £7. 509) 
as in biblical Greek (Mt. 275°, Joh. 111, 1 Cor. 15°). 

mavra otras Stapéver dt’ dpxiis Kricews,] ‘All things remain as we see 
them (in statu quo).’ In the following verses this statement is shown 
to be erroneous: heaven and earth have undergone great changes 
within the memory of man. Spéva, cf. Heb. 11!* adrot drodoivrat, 
ov 8& Stapévers, Ps. 119%, da’ dpxas «rlrews ‘From the beginning of 
the world,’ cf. Mt. 2421, Mk. 10°, 76. 139. «rlots is used here not for 
the act of creation (a phrase which must at any rate exclude all but 
the first day’s work), but for the created universe, as in Rom. 1%. It 
is not to be understood as a restatement of ad’ js x.7.A., but as intro- 
ducing a further difficulty: not only has the promise of the rapovoia 
not been fulfilled before the disappearance of the first generation of 
Christians ; but a change such as is involved in the zapovoda is contrary 
to the whole experience of man. 

5. AavOdver yap abrois rotro PéAovras 8r1] ‘For they shut their eyes to 
this fact that’, cf. Acts 2626, v. 8 below, Plato Parm. 128 c zp&rov pev 
ot TovTo AavOdver.drt. For @édovras cf. Libanius Prog. 129 © éxav dyvoav 
& rois Bacthetow ddetrerat (quoted by Wetst.), Aesch. Cho. 19 yevod 8& 
ovppaxos Oéhuv euoi, Soph. Phil. 1343 ovyxdpe Gédwv, and Col, 218 
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unpels tas xaraBpaBeverw Gérwv, according to some interpreters. I see 
no ground for supposing (as Schott, Keil, Kiihl, Spitta, and v. Soden) 
that rotro is to be taken as the object after $éAovras. 

obpavol Fjrav—re rod Ocot Adyw.] It is a question how we are to take 
the construction of this sentence. It is evident that we must under- 
stand #v with y7 from the preceding jjrav; but are we to understand 
the predicate of yj with oipavoi? That is, must we complete the first 
clause by supplying é& 08. cal d: 38. cuveordres... Adyo? There can 
be no doubt that 76... Adyw belongs to both clauses, and, if so, the 
construction would seem to require oweoréres, which carries with it 
the connected words é v6, cai 8’ #5. A further reason for supplying 
the entire predicate to both clauses, is that the heavens and earth 
make up the xdécpos (vv. 6, 7, 12, 13) and that the water by which 
6 tére koopos was destroyed belonged alike to earth and heaven 
(Gen. 711, 82). Spitta, it is true, lays stress on ékraAa. as used 
exclusively of heaven, on the ground that the rabbinical school of 
Shammai, cited Gen. 11 év dpyyn éroinoev 6 @eds Tov ovpavdy Kal THVv 
yiv, as proving that the heaven existed before the six days’ work 
began, but the same text might be used to prove the pre-existence of 
the earth. Similarly, we read in 4 Esdr. 63° Domine locutus es. . . in 
primo die dicens, Fiat caelum et terra; et tuum verbum opus perfecit. 
What may be argued is that the oipavds is distinct from the crepéwpa, 
which the Jews believed to have been created as a mere appendage to 
the earth for the purpose of upholding the clouds, and to be itself 
supported by the mountains as by pillars (Job 26", 2 Sam. 228). 
Below, however, a higher use is assigned to the orepéwpya, viz. to 
support the sun and moon and stars (Gen. 111”), and in Ezek. 1°? 
we read that the throne of God was over the firmament, which is also’ 
identified with odpavds in Gen. 18. Compare the article on Cosmogony 
in Hastings’ D. of B. For the plural otpayed see Robinson’s n. on 
Eph. 41°, Charles’ Slavonic Enoch pp. xxx-xlvii, and my notes on 
Clem. Al. Strom. vii. §§ 9, 10. 

For the irregular construction (caused by the attraction of the 
nearer subject y7) odpavol foav ... cvverrdoa instead of cvverrares, cf. 
Heb. 9° 8apd re kat Ovotar tpoohéepovras yy Svvdpevar x.7.A. The reading 
of & cvvectéra (WH. marg.) was probably a correction, the neuter 
plural applying equally to the two preceding subjects. Lastly we have to 
investigate the word ovvecréca. The transitive tenses are often used 
in the N.T. in the sense ‘to bring together,’ ‘introduce,’ ‘ commend,’ 
‘put in a favourable light.’ In Gal. 2'8 rapaBdrynv éuavrov ovnordv 
means ‘ prove myself a transgressor.’ The intransitive uses are Lk. 9% 
8vd dySpas cuveororas abrG ‘two men standing with him,’ Col. 1!’ ra 
ndvra év aire ovéornxey which Lightfoot translates ‘all things hold 
together in Him.’ Sometimes it implies the composition of a whole 
from its elements, as in Philo i. p. 330 éx yijs cat datos Kal dépos Kat 
mupds cwvéorn ode 6 xdopos, Plat. Zim. 32 B: hence it is used more 
generally (as here) in the sense of being ‘framed,’ ‘formed,’ ‘brought 
into being.’ 

odpavol ficav Uxmadat kal yf.] ‘There were heavens of old and an 
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earth.’ It seems better to give an indefinite force to the statement. 
When a definite heaven and earth are spoken of just below, we have 
the article 6 rére kdopos, of viv odpavol, For ékmadat see n. on 23, 

& tSaros kal 8 Baros cwertéca TH Tod Ocod Adyw.] ‘Built up out of 
water and through water by the word of God.’ This appears to refer 
(1) to the general evolution out of chaos, to which the names ¢Svacos 
and téwp are applied in Gen. 1?;1 (2) to the stages by which the 
heaven and earth were built up, the orepéwua (here called oipavoi) 
being made on the second day to divide the waters from the waters, 
and the land being separated from the water on the third day. The 
cause of these movements was the word of God, as it is written 
(Gen. 13) etrev 6 @eds, Tevnfijrw dis, xat éyevero dais, cf. Heb. 113, 
Ps. 336 7G Adyw Tod Kupiov of odpavol eorepedOyocav. Ini. Clem. R. 27.4 
év Adyw Tis peyaAwotvys airod cuvertycaro TA Tata Kal év Adyw Sivarat 
aira xataotpéyat, a8 in this passage, the word of God appears as the 
cause alike of creation and destruction. The meaning of éf ddaros 
is plain, the only question being whether é& has a local, or a material 
force, a distinction which was probably not in the mind of the 
writer ; but 60 déaros has given rise to much discussion. In reference 
to the heaven it is explained above, as being equivalent to dvi pécov or 
peragv, differing from its ordinary spatial use in that it here implies 
rest, not motion through or between. We find an analogy to this in 
the tropical use of éa to express a state, as 60 jovxias elvar, dd 
dmexOeias ylyver Oat, 8:4 révOovs 7d yypas Sidyev Ken. Cyr. iv. 6. 6, rov 
3d -weperopys wapaBdrnv Rom. 277, & 8c mpockdpparos écOiwy 1b. 1420, 
and also in certain adverbial phrases such as da yetpav éxew, cf. Aesch. 
Suppl. 193 dydApara. éxovea: Ota yepGv ciwyvvpwv ‘holding in their left 
hands,’ Soph. Ant. 916, Arist. Pol. v. 8. 8 da yeipGv paddAov exover THY 
woXtretay, also in the sing. Plut. Vit. 63 (Wuma 6) dua yepos éxovra Tas 
vias ‘holding tight in hand,’ Av. Vesp. 597, Luc. Demon. 56 86 oréparos 
ras katyyopias éxew ‘to have Aristotle’s categories between your lips,’ 
Peregrin. 18 rotro 614 oréparos jv aracw, Theocr. 14. 27 yaputvrotro 80 
érés éyevro. If this is an allowable use of dd, we may explain it in 
regard to the earth from the Jewish belief that the earth rested upon 
water, cf. Ps. 24? airés él Oadaccav eepedinoey airyy, kal éxt roTapov 
Hroipacey airyv, Ps. 136°, Herm. Vis. i. 3. 4 76 ioxup@ pyyate wyéas Tov 
odpavey Kat Oepuedidoas THY yiv ert tddtwy. If we suppose an allusion here 
to the Jewish belief as to the waters on which the earth is founded, 
the waters above the earth may be explained, as in the case of the 
orepéwpa, of the waters stored up above the firmament (Ps. 148+). 

There are many difficulties in the interpretation of this passage. The 
explanation of da given above is that of Grotius, Beza, Hammond, and 
Mede, but recent commentators? generally assign to di its usual force 


1 See also Apoc. 117 and 13!, where the abyss from which 7é @nplov ascends is 
also called @¢Aacca. 

2 Dr. Bigg seems to have a leaning to the other view; and Weiss, Hofmann, 
and De Wette boldly adopt it, translating ‘durch das Wasser hindurch, 
zwischen dem Wasser... denn der Himmel ist nach Mosaischer Kosmogonie 
als feste Decke zwischen die irdischen und tiberirdischen Wasser hineingetreten.’ 
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‘by means of,’ adducing in support Clem. Hom. xi. 24 ra wdvra rd 
Udwp roel, 7d 82 VOwp brs Tveiparos KwHoews THY yeveow au Pave. How 
then are we to interpret it (1) of the heavens, (2) of the earth? How 
can the firmament be said to be created by means of water? I have 
not been able to find any satisfactory answer to the question in the 
commentators. Some, like Keil, put a comma after é«raAa, and are 
content with an explanation confined to the earth, alleging that it was 
made by means of water, because the transference of part of the 
water to the clouds and of another part to the sea gave rise to the dry 
land. Others refer to the erosive effect of water, or to the need of 
rain or mist (Gen. 25) in fashioning and preserving the earth.} 

6. 80 dv 6 tére Kéopos Sart KaTraxAvobels arrédero, | I have followed 
min, 31 in reading dv for dv of the great body of MSS.,? as o and w 
are frequently confused in MSS., and no satisfactory explanation of 
5: dv has been given; whereas ov refers to the immediately preceding 
Ady» and is taken up again in v. 7 by 76 aird Adyw. We might have 
had a dative of cause here, as in vv. 5 and 7 and in Heb. 113 xarypricbae 
rovs alavas pyyare @cod, were it not that the dative was wanted for the 
instrument ddart. Sometimes indeed the Adyos itself is regarded as the 
instrument, as in Heb. 1? &’ of rots aidvas éroincey, Joh. 13 rdvra 
80 abrod éyévero ; but dia with acc. is found in Ps. 119%4 da rév Adyor 
cov fyodv pe, Apoc. 121 evixnooy airov 8a tov Adyov THs papTupias 
abrdv, Ps. 164 da rots Adyous TaV xethéwy Gov eyo ePiAasa S8ods oKAypds, 
Joh. 657 6 rpdywv pe Kaxetvos Cyoe: dv ud. ‘It was owing to the divine 
word that the world of that date was destroyed by a deluge,’ cf. below 
v. 12 80 Hv (xapovotay) odpavol rupotmevo. AvOyrovrar, Apoc. 441 da 7d 
Oédypd cov Foov kai éxricOyoav, Heraclit. xii. (Byw.) BéBvdda... 
xrlov éréwv eéixvéeron TH Puvy bid Tov Oedv (paraphrased by Clem. 
Al. p. 358 civ Ged, by Iambl. Myst. iii. 8 rH tod Kparoivros éevepyeia), 
Petr. Apoc. (p. 14. 2 Klost.) dvemieys (6 @eds) ob 7a wdvra émid€erat Kai 
80 bv 2orw... droujros bs Ta wavTa eroinoev Adyw Suvdpeus adrod. : 

The most usual explanation of 8’ dy regards é£ ddaros kal 8’ Ydaros as 
the antecedents ; but this is really making two different substances out 
of the different uses of one substance, which is again repeated in the 
singular in the same verse. A better sense is made by referring to the 
remoter subjects oépavof and yj, since both are spoken of as causing 
the deluge (Gen. 711, 82); but the fact of their remoteness makes this 
connexion very improbable. We should rather have expected such a 
phrase as duws 8& ék tovrwy. Moreover the heaven and the earth 
constitute the world which they are said to destroy. Wiesinger thinks 
the antecedents are tdaros and 7G Tov cod Adyw, but then we have one 
of the antecedents introduced again as the instrument in vdari; and 
there is something awkward in making a compound antecedent out of 
two ideas which stand in different relations and in different cases in 
the preceding sentence. 

1 Wetstein has three quotations from Artemidorus (ii. 13, 17, 34), in which a 
distinction is made between robs ef ddaros (fishermen) 4 8¢ fares (merchants) 
Exovras thy epyactay. 


2 TI learn from Nestle (Textual Criticism of N.T. p. 326) that this change is 
also supported by Schmiedel in his new edition of Winer’s Gr. 
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& rére kdopos.] Cf. n. on 19 ray wédat duaptiav. By xdcpos is 
meant the material world made up of heaven and earth, which are 
here stated to have perished in the deluge, as we read below of the 
future destruction of the existing material world by fire.! 

dwrddero,] The Mosaic account gives no support to this story of 
the absolute destruction of the earth, far less of the heaven by the 
deluge; but Spitta shows that the same language is used in Jewish 
legends, e.g. Enoch x. 22 qopevov apis tov Nae... xat dAwcov 
aitG ré\os érepyduevov, ote f yh ardAAvTa. maca, 1b. 83875, 
‘I saw in a vision how the heaven collapsed and .. . fell to the 
earth. And when it fell to the earth, I saw how the earth was 
swallowed in a great abyss . . . and I said “The earth is destroyed,”’ 
Joseph. Ant. i. 2.3 apoepyxdros ddavicpov ’Addpou Tay dAwy éceoOat, 
tov pev Kat’ icyiv mupds, Tov érepov S¢ Kata Biav Kat wAHOos taros. 
So the term zadtyyevecia is used of the reappearance of the earth 
after the flood, 1 Clem. Rom. 9 Né&e movds cipebets 51a THs Aevrovpyias 
airot mwahtyyeveciav kédopw éxjpvéev, where see Lightfoot’s note. It 
is evident from vv. 7, 10, 12‘ below that the writer looked forward 
to a fundamental metamorphosis of the existing universe through the 
final conflagration, and this naturally leads him to take an exag- 
gerated view of the deluge, which he regards as a parallel destruc- 
tion. Hence the present heavens and earth are distinguished from 
the antediluvian in the next verse.® 

7. of 88 viv otpavol Kal 4 yi.] A more correct expression would 
have been either xal 7 viv yq or kal yj. ‘In the. latter case y7 would 
have shared in the article oi. 

TG atte Adyp Telnravpcpévor elolv wupl.4] ‘Have been treasured up 
for fire by the same divine word.’ So Wiesinger, Schott, Hofmann, 
Spitta, Plummer, Bigg. The construction however is unusual, and 
it is not easy to catch the exact force of the metaphor in Oycavpitw, 
which I take to mean ‘set apart for,’ ‘destined for,’ cf. 4 Macc. 12 
(of the judgment on the persecutor) rapueveral oe 4 Oeia. Sinn aiwviw rupli. 
Others take rupi with the following typovpevor, which is a more usual 
construction (e.g. Jos. Ant. i. 3. 7, where Noah on coming out of the 
ark prays that there may be no future deluge, xaxodatpoverrépous yap 
éoerOau ef rypnOetev érépw xataxAvopo), understanding rebyo. absolutely, 
in the sense ‘are kept in store’ (Alf.), ‘Himmel und Erde, wie ein 


Cf. the Stoic definition of the xéoyos in Stob. Hel. i. 21, pp. 444 £., cdornua é 
ovpavod Kal yijs kal ray év rodTos pboewv, and the account of its alternate destruc- 
tion and renovation by means of water and fire, wore pev éxmupododa: Tov Kéopor, 
more 8¢ éx Too Tupds cuvicracda wdAty (Simplic. ap. Byw. Heracl. xx.), a doctrine 
attributed to the Babylonian Berosus by Seneca N.Q. iti. 29. In the éxripwois 
we are told ré& ororxeta pOetpeo da: (Diog. L. vii. 134), and that life retreats back 
into the fiery seed named Zeus, from whence it is gradually diffused again 
throughout the universe (Plut. Mor. 1077 p). 

2 Spitta gives the wrong reference ‘ En, 84.’ 

3 Methodius in his De Resurrectione (p. 78 Jahn), quoted by Dr. Bigg, denies 
the annihilation of the present earth and heaven, ov piy els dmddciay éAehoerar 
mavreaq.. . 51d dvayen 8h Kal thy yiv abOis Kal Tov obpavdy peta Thy exprAdsywow 
Zorerat. 

4 See Introduction on Text. 
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Schatz der unangegriffen bleibt... mit aller Sicherheit und Sorgfalt 
fiir zukunftigen Zeiten aufbewahrt sind’ (Hundhausen). This seems 
to me very unnatural. We may speak of ‘laying up treasures in 
heaven’ or of ‘treasuring up to ourselves wrath against the day of 
wrath’ (where the datives ipiy and ceavrg leave no doubt as 
to what is intended), but to say that the existing universe is 
simply ‘treasured up’ is to me unmeaning. Heaven and earth are 
not stored away, but in constant use ; and Hundhausen’s interpreta- 
tion of @yoavpifw to ‘keep safe’ is, I think, inadmissible. R.V. has 
‘stored up for fire’ in the text, and ‘stored with fire’ in the margin. 
I do not think @ycavpitw capable of the latter meaning; other- 
wise it would suit the passage well: as the old world was stored 
with the water which eventually caused its destruction, so the new 
world with fire. Dr. Bigg illustrates this from a passage of 
Trenaeus (i. 7.1) in which he states the belief of the Valentinians in 
regard to the final conflagration 74 éudwActov 76 kédopw mip exAdupar 
kal éapbev xal xarepyacdpevoy wacay tAyv ovvavadobjceoOat abry. 

It may be well here to sum up the different features of the ow- 
tédeta Tod aidvos (Mt. 133°, 243, 2820) as they are presented to us in 
this epistle, leaving the details for the notes on the different verses. 
This world, including the earth, the heavens, and the croryeta, will be 
destroyed by fire at the Coming of the Son of Man (vv. 4 and 12), 
otherwise called the ‘day of the Lord’ (v. 10 and v. 6), or the ‘day 
of Judgment’ (v. 5). The destruction by fire will then be as com- 
plete as that by water in the Deluge (v. 6). The overthrow and 
disappearance of the present world will be followed by the creation 
of new heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness 
v. 13). 

im particular feature brought before us in this verse is the destruction 
of the existing world by fire. A similar belief prevailed among the 
Greeks, see Heracl. xxil. rupis dvrape(Berar révra Kai rip drdvrwv, with 
the passages quoted in Bywater’s notes on xx.—xxv., Plato Tim. 22 z. 
mwoAdat . . . pOopat yeydvacw davOpdruv Kal éxovrar, wupt pév Kat Bare 
péyiorat, to which Plato ascribes our ignorance of the past history of 
mankind. So Censorinus (xviii. 11) ‘est praeterea annus quem 
Aristoteles (cf. Meteor, i, 14. 19 with Ideler’s n.) maximum . . . appellat, 
quem solis et lunae vagarumque quinque stellarum orbes conficiunt, cum 
ad idem signum, ubi quondam simul fuerunt, una referuntur ; cuius anni 
hiemps summa est cataclysmos, quam nostri diluvionem vocant, aestas 
autem ecpyrosis, quod est mundi incendium. Nam his alternis tempor- 
ibus mundus tum ignescere, tum exaquescere videtur.’ The chief 
upholders of this doctrine at the time of the Christian era were the 
Stoics, whose views are compared with those of the Christians by Justin 
M. (Apol. i. 20) cat BiBvddrAa 8& Kal “Yordorns yevyocoOar trav dOaprav 
dvddwow da rupds epacav. of Aeydmevor SE Brwixol Girdcodor xal adrov 
tov Oeov eis wip dvadverOat Soyparifovat Kal ad mdédwv Kata petaBodyy Tov 
kdopov yevérOar A€yovow, also Apol, ii. 7. In like manner Tatian 
(ad Graecos 3 and 9) finds fault with the Stoics for their notions of 
the waAryyeveoia, which followed the éxrvpwous : they have no conception 
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of a transfigured heaven and earth to last for ever, but merely of 
a repetition of the sins and sorrows of the preceding age. So Origen 
(Cels, iv. 11 £.) answering the charge of Celsus, that the Christian 
belief in the xavaxAvopds and éxrvpwois was derived from the Greeks, 
remarks that, according to the latter, these catastrophes occur at fixed 
periods in necessary alternation, and that the last catastrophe having 
been that of water, the next must therefore be that of fire; whereas 
Christians impute both to the wise justice of God. When God is 
spoken of as a ‘consuming fire’ (Deut. 4% etc.), it is meant that it is 
His nature to destroy evil and to refine and perfect what is good. 
Seneca gives a fine description of the periodical conflagration in 
his Consol. ad Marc. 26. Cf. Cie. N.D. ii. 118 with my notes, and 
Numen. ap. Eus. Pr. Ev, xv. 18 dpéoxer tots Srwkois thy dAnv obciay cis 
ip peraPddAXew ofov cis orépua. For other references see Zeller Phil. 
Gr. iv. p. 1338, For the Sibyl, referred to by Justin above, compare é Sib. 
iv. 172 wip éora xara yaiay « . . KOopos amas piKyua Kal duBpiwov Fxov 
dkovoe. pdéer St yOdva wacay, away 8 édécea yévos dvipav kal macas 
Te médels, ToTapovs Gua Oe Oddacaay, éxxaioet 5é re wdvTa, Kdves 8’ ever’ 
aifadkdeaca. As we have evidence in this epistle of familiarity 
with Stoic phraseology, such as Oeia dvois and dpery, it is probable 
that the writer’s conception of the end of the world may have been 
influenced by Stoic teachers; and the Sibylline Oracles testify to 
opinions which were then common among Jews and Jewish Christians. 
Hippolytus (Refut. Haer. ix. 30) represents the Jews of his time as 
looking forward to the coming of a Messiah, who was to renew the 
glories of David, but would eventually fall by the sword, éxerta per’ 
od ToAd THY auvréheay Kat exripwow Tov wavrTos émuoryvar; and we 
have seen the same belief expressed in the passage of Joseph. Ant. i. 
2. 3 quoted above. On the other hand Philo argues for the eternity 
of the world in his treatise De Inc. Mundi, where he distinguishes 
between two senses of the word xécpos, in one of which it is inde- 
structible qua material, in the other destructible qua form and 
arrangement. What was there in the O.T. to suggest or encourage 
such beliefs ? 

‘The most striking | resemblances are to be found in Joel 239 3! gacw 
tépata év obpave Kal éxt THs yns aipa kat mip Kat drpida karrvod- 6 Twos 
peraotpadijc erat eis oKdtos Kal 4 oedyvn cis aipa mpiv edOeiy tiv 
Hpépav Kupiov ryv peyddnv kat emuparty, ib, 315 16, Ps. 508 6 eds 
euavis née... wip eévavriov abrod KavOyoeTat Kal KUKAM aiTod 
katatyis opddpa, ib. 18818, Isa. 296, 3030, 344, Bs, 661516, Nahum 155, 
Mal. 41, Dan. 79 10 6 Bpdves avrod poe mupés, of Tpoxol airod wip its 
mirinns mupos eiAKev éumpoobey airod, and in the promise made to Noah 
(Gen. 91115) that the earth should not again be destroyed by water. 
For the N.T. see 2 Th. 1%8 & ry daoxadvwes rod Kupiov "Inco an’ 
otpavod per’ dyyéduy Suvduews abrod, év wupt pdoyds SiOdvros éxdikyow 
Tois wy eiddow Wecdrv. 

Thpotpevor eis hpepav Kplorews Kal drwdrcas Tov doeBdv avOpdrev.] So we 
read of angels reserved for judgment in 24, of unrighteous men 
reserved for judgment in 2°, of the blackness of darkness reserved for 
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false teachers in 218; while here it is the heavens and earth which 
are reserved for the same office of vengeance. 

8. & 8 rodro wy AavOavérw dpis.} See above on v. 5. The false 
teachers deliberately close their eyes to the revolutionary changes 
which the universe. has already undergone. You, my beloved, will not 
forget these ; but there is one thing in particular which I should wish 
you to bear in mind. For &é otro cf. v. 3, todro mparov, Phil. 314 é 
8é, Mk. 107 & oor borepei. 

Sr. pia tipépa mapa Kuplw ds x(a Urn.) ‘With the Lord one day is 
as a thousand years, and a thousand years as one day.’ The latter 
clause, of which the former is the corollary, is taken from Ps. 904 
xtAua ern ev dpOadpois cov cs % hucpa H exOes aris SupdOe, Kat gduAdaky év 
vuxti, The general truth underlying both is that the measures of 
time are relative to man: to the Eternal, who is omnipresent in 
time as in space, all times are equally near. None but God knows 
the duration of His jpyépa xpicews, which scoffers say is now past and 
gone without injury to any one. Some interpreted this verse to mean 
that each day of the creation implied a thousand years of the earth’s 
duration, so Barn. 15+ owverchecey ev && fyutpais—rotro déyer Sri ev 
éEaxtoxtALous Ereow ovvredéoer Kipios ta ovpravra. 4 yap fuepa map’ 
air@ xihia rn. Kal xaréravoev TH Hucpa ty EBSopy—rodro Aéyer Grav 
€XOav 6 vids abrod karapyyoe Tov Katpoy TodToOV Kal Kpwel Tors doeBeis Kal 
aAAGEE Tov AALov Kai THY oeAnvnV Kal Tous dorTépas, TéTE KAAS KaTa- 
mavoerat ev TH Huepa TH €BSouy, Slavonic Enoch xxxii foll., Justin M. 
Dial. 81 76 cipnuévov ore qeepa Kupiov as xihua éry «.7.d., Tren. v. 28. 3 
Goats yudpas eyevero 6 Kécpos TocavTals yiALovTdo. cuvTeAciTaL .. . 
yap Hepa Kupiov ds xia ery, ib. v. 23. 2, where there is a similar 
allusion to this verse. Wetstein adduces parallels from rabbinical 
writers, who explained the apparent non-fulfilment of the warning 
against eating the fruit of the tree of knowledge (Gen. 2!7 9 8 av 
yuépa pdynte am’ abrod, Oavdtrw daobaveicbe) by reference to the 
difference between the human day and the divine day; so Just. M. 
Dial. 81, p. 308. 

9, 0b Bpadive. Kupwos ris érayyedlas,| The verb fp. (here used intransi- 
tively, as in 1 Tim. 31) occurs also in Gen, 4319, Isa. 4618 tiv owrypiay 
THY wap’ é400 ob Bpadvva. This is the only recorded instance of its 
being followed by a genitive, which may be compared with that after 
torepelv, torepilev, AeireoOar (for which Winer quotes Diod. xiii. 110 
torépowy 774s Bonfeias) ; or it may be taken as the genitive of the 
sphere, for which cf. 214 wAcove€ias. 

és tives Bpadurfra Hyobvrat.] ‘ According to some men’s notion of 
dilatoriness.’ Alford makes Bpadvurfra predicate ‘ account (his conduct) 
tardiness’; but, if that meaning were intended, it would have been 
simpler to omit Ppadurjra, translating ‘as some men hold’ : with 
Bpadvriira the meaning must be ‘the Lord is not dilatory in any 
injurious sense, He is not powerless, or careless, or indifferent.’ The 
word Bpadurys is classical, but not found elsewhere in biblical Greek. 
Wetstein appositely quotes Plut. De Sera Numinis Vindicta p. 549 B 
(the delay of punishment has this bad effect) ryv riarw 7 Bpadvris 
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adatpeirat THs mpovoias, and App. B.C. iv. p. 1052 pndé Bpaderirdé ris 
HyeicOw rhv éuretpiav. For twes see n. on Jude v. 4. I understand 
it of the éuaikrat of v. 3 above. 

GAAG poxpoOuped els tpas.] See Introduction on the Text. Cf. below 
v. 15, Ps. 864, Isa. 30!8, Jonah 42, 1 Pet. 329 egeddxero 4 tod @cod 
paxpoOupuia év yuepars Node, Rom. 2* rod mAovrov... tis paxpobupias 
Katappovets, ayvoiy ST. TO xpyoTov Tod Deod eis perdvoidy oe dye; 
* Wisdom 12% %, Herm. Sim. viii. 11. 1 paxpé@upos dv 6 xipios Oédeu rhv 
KAjow THY yevopevnv bia Tod viod avrod cwlecbat; Clem. Hom. xvi. 20 
paxpoOupei, eis perdvorav xa\el. The construction with eis is only found 
here: zpés is used in 1 Th. 514; eri in Mt. 18629) Lk. 187, 
James 57, 

py) Bovdépevds twas drodéoba. adda mdvras els perdvoray xwpira.] Cf. 
1 Tim. 24 (God our Saviour) wdvras dvOpdrous Oder cwbvar Kat eis 
éxiyvwow ddnbetas édXOciv, Rom. 1182, Ezek. 187. Clem. R.i. 7.5 év 
yeven kal yeved peravoias rémov wxev 6 Seordrns Tois Bovdopévois 
émiotpadivar ex’ abrdv, 1b. 8. 5, Justin M. Apol. i. 28 4 erysovy rod 
pdérw tadra wpafar tov @edv (referring to: the final judgment) dia 76 
avOpdrwov yévos yeyerntau mpoyiwdoKet ydp Twas ék petavolas cwOjoer Oat. 
Wetstein illustrates xwpjoa: from Plut. de flum. 19 édrlyov 8 cwdpovy- 
oas, kal cis petdvorav ert Tots mpaxOeiot xwpyoas, but I have not been 
able to find this: cf. Prov. 141° zavotpyos épxerat eis werdvoray, Rom, 2+ 
dyev cis perdvouv. R. V. translates twas by ‘any’ giving it the force 
of pydeva: if so, should we have had the plural? The Vulgate has 
aliquos, and some of the commentators think there is an allusion to 
the preceding tives. Perhaps we may give the force of the plural by 
translating ‘not desiring. to make exceptions.1 For dodéoOa 
compare dzwAea above 21 8, 37, and below 31°. 

10. Hfe. St qpépa Kuplov ds dérrys.] Cf. 1 Th. 5? oi8are dre yudpa 
Kupiov ds xAértys év vuxti otrws épxerat, Mt. 244, Lk. 1239, Apoc. 
33, 1615, 

év qj of odpavol porlndsv rapededoovras.] For the adverbial termination 
cf. Krayyndov, KovaByddy, Avernddv, pwodrmryddy, puynddy, and the cognate 
poBdydev. The word is onomatopoeic, expressing the whizzing sound 
produced by rapid motion through the air, as the flight of a bird or an 
arrow, and is then used for the rushing movement itself or the 
accompanying crash or foar. Cf. Wisd. 54, Cantic. 415 ¢péap datos 
tavros Kal potfoivros ard tod AiBdvov, other exx. from Homer to 
Lycophron in Wetstein. It is used of thunder in Luc. Jup. Trag. 1 
& peyadoopapdyov oreporas foifnua, of the music of the spheres in 
Tambl. Vit. Pyth. c. 15. and Oecumenius says the word is especially 
used of the noise caused by a devouring flame.2 This explanation 
would suit the passing away of the heavens, of which we are told in 


1 Abbott in his Joh. Gr. § 2586d gives examples of the singular ris following 
od or wh, where it is equivalent to uydefs. I do not remember any other instance 
of the plural. ; 

2 Keil prefers to understand it (with the Vulg. magno impetu transcurrent) 
simply of a sudden disappearance, comparing Wisd. 2* mrapeActoera 6 Bios huay 
bs Ixun vepéans. 
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v. 7 that they are set apart for fire, and which the author seems to 
have regarded as forming a solid firmament according to the old Jewish 
conception. That the day of the Lord would be terror-striking to the 
ear as well as to the eye was a natural conclusion from the account of 
the giving of the law on Sinai (Heb. 1218, cf. Enoch 14) as well as 
from Jer, 25331, Joel. 316, Isa. 4213, 1 Th. 416, The adv. foufyddv is 
found in Lycophron Cass. 66 (of Oenone hurling herself into the grave of 
Paris) aipywv dx’ dkpwv apds veddunrov vex poilnddov ekxBpdcace. 
kduBaxov S€uas, Nicander Theriaca 556, and the other form foigydd in 
the Alexipharmaca 182, 498. 

ororxeia St kaverodpeva Avdyoerat.] For the absence of the article see 
Introduction on Grammar. The word ovotyeia ! ‘elements’ is used in 
Heb. 51? of the elementary principles of religion ; it occurs twice both 
in the Ep. to the Galatians and in the Ep. to the Colossians (thrice with 
the addition rod kécjov), where its meaning is disputed. In Gal. 4° ir 
Ta OTOLXELA TOD KOTpOV yuEOa SedovAwpevor, the patristic commentators 
generally understand it of the material elements, or of the heavenly 
bodies: for (1) cf. Philo i, 162 7a récoapa orotxeia e€ Gv cuvexpaby 6 
xéopos, Wisd. 717, 1918, Hermas Vis. ili. 13 6 xéopos da recodpwv 
crotxeiwy xpateirat; for (2) Theoph. ad Autol. ii. 35 6 Geios vopos od 
pdvov kwdve. 7d cidddAois mpooKuvety, GAAG Kal Tois cToLxelols, HAiwo, ceAYVYH 
4 tots Aourois dorpo.s, Justin M, Apol. ii. 4, ad Diogn. 7. Sometimes 
these are joined with the seasons defined by them, as in the Sibylline 
description of the final conflagration (ii. 206) cat tdére xnpevoet ororxeta 
mpérayvra Ta Kdcpov, dnp, yaia, Oddacca, dos, wédos, Hpata, vires, 
Clem. Hom. x. 9 ovd& 7a Loa mporkvvodtew, ovee oroLyeia TA bd Deod 
yeyernpeva Kohaxevovow, Aéyw 8 FAtov, ceAyvyv, dorpa, yqv, Oddaccoy, 
«7A, Spitta suggests a third interpretation, of the angelic powers 
who were supposed to preside over different departments of Nature ; 
objecting to (1) on the ground that, if oro.xyeia meant the material 
elements, it would not here be placed between ovpavot and yi, but 
would have either preceded or followed them. He thinks that in 
Gal. 4 the following verses show that cro:yeia is used of objects of 
worship (vv. 8, 9) tore pév odk ciSdres @edv eovddcare toils Pioer pai} 
ovoww Geois . . . viv d€.. . mas emtotpedere wdAw emt Ta dobevy Kal TrwxXd. 
orotxeia; He shows from the book of Jubilees and from Enoch that 


1 This word, originally used of the letters of the alphabet or the lines of the 
dial, is said to have been first used of the material elements by Plato (Favorinus 
ap. Diog. L. iii. 24), cf. Theaet. p. 201 EB eBdxouw dcovew rwav br 7a bey mpara 
olovrepel orotxeia, ef Gv jets te ovyxelueda nal THAAG, Adyov od« exo. Later 
writers distinguished between the crotxeia and first principles, cf. Suidas s.v. 
Biaépovat 3’ dpxal Kal oroixeia TH Tas pev elves rai ie kal &pOdprous, Ta Be 
oroxeia Kath Thy exmipwow pelpecdu, Hippol. Philosoph, i. 22 (Diels Domogr. 
p. 571) ’Emtxoupos apyas wiv rav bday Swébero arduous Kal kevdv ... ex Se Trav 
aréuwv cuvedOoveay yevérOar nat Tov Gedy Kal Ta ororxeia Kal Ta ev abrois mdyra. 
This distinction was not always observed; see (for Aristotle) Zeller vol. iii. 
p. 4423, and for the Epicureans Lucr. ij. 392, 410, 463, 979, iv. 941, etc., where 
elementum = ‘atom’, also Hastings’ D. of B. under ‘ Element,’ Diels’ Doxographi 
Graeci (Index) and his excellent history of the word in the treatise entitled 
Hlementum. 
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the Jews believed the various powers of nature to be under the control 
of spirits! Similarly Spitta explains Col. 2° xara ra orotxeia Tot 
kéopov Kal ob Kata Xpicrov, and 279 drefdvere abv Xpiotg ao tov 
erotxetwy Tod Kdopov by a comparison of 215 wi obv rus Kpwérw ev Bpdcer 
} ev roca H ev péper Eopris 7) vouuynvias. These things belong to the 
Opyoxeta trav éyyéAwy with which St. Paul charges the Colossians (2!8) ; 
but such dpyai kai éovota: (2!) are not to be compared with Him in 
whom xarouel av 76 wAnpwpa THs Oedryros (2°).2 In support of this 
view Spitta quotes the Kyjpyypa Iérpov (ap. Clem. Al. Sér. vi. p. 760) 
psi xara "lovdaiovs oéBeobe, cal yap éxeivor, povor oiduevor tov @edv 
ywaokew, obk érioravtat Aatpevovres dyyéAots Kal dpxayyéAous, pyri Te Kal 
cedjvy. Kal ev py cedyvy avg odBBarov ovx dyovow «.t.X., cf. 
Lightfoot’s n. on Col. 2!8 The stars and the angels were closely 
associated in Jewish thought, see Job 38’, Enoch 697!%6, 4159, 43? 
with Charles’ note. 

To the natural objection that we cannot conceive of spirits being 
burnt and dissolved (kavoovpeva AvOjoerar) Spitta replies by quoting 
Test. Levi 4 cat rod rupés xatarryocovros kal Taoys KTivEws KaYTOUMEVYS 
(MSS. kAovoupevys) kal rav dopdrwv rvevpdruv tyKowévwv, Enoch 68? ‘who 
can endure the rigorous judgment passed upon the angels, before which 
they melt away.’ Spitta discovers another argument in the reading 
AvOjoovra, found in AKL, etc., where he thinks the plural implies a 
living conscious subject. 

This view is accepted by Kiihl and v, Soden. On the whole 
however I prefer to understand ovpavoi with Aug. Civ. Dei. xx. 24,3 
Bede, Estius, and Hundhausen, of the firmament or lower heaven, 
distinguishing this from the starry heaven in which the orovyeia are 
set. That the stars were involved in the destruction of the last day 
was a part of Jewish belief,* as is evident from Isa, 34* kai taxfrovra 
waco. ai Suvdpes Tov otpavav xal éAtyyoeTar 6 odpavos as BLBAiov Kat 
advra Ta dotpa Tecelrar ds PvAAA e& duréAov, a passage which our 


See especially En. 50'?! where mention is made of the spirits of the moon 
- and stars and lightning, the sea, the hoar-frost, the hail, the dew, the rain, etc., 
Apoc. 16°. The names of the angels who preside over the seasons are given in 
En. 82. In the apocryphal Test. Salom. (Fabr. p. 1047) Solomon questions 
certain spirits which are brought before him tives fore; of 5& duodupaddy Epnoay 
ss Amets Couey Te Aeydpeva oTorxXela, of KoTpoKpdropes TOU Kéapyou TovTov, Ep. ad 
Diogn. 7 God sent to save man, not an angel % &pxovra % Twa Tay Siewdrtwy Ta 
éntyeia Twa Tov TemioTeupevay Tas ev ovpavols dioufoes, but Him by whom He 
had made the world, of 7&4 puvorhpia motHs mdvta pvAdooe: 7% oToLXEla (SUN, Moon, 
etc.), cf. Eus. H.Z. iii. 31 with the notes in Heinichen’s ed. 

2 Compare with this Lightfoot’s notes on Gal. 4° and Col. 28, where he argues 
in favour of the first interpretation given above of crotxeia, viz. ‘rudimentary 
instruction belonging to the sphere of material and external things.’ I learn 
from Dr. Bigg’s note on this passage that Ritschl and Everling (Paulinische 
Angelologie, 1888) share Spitta’s view as against Lightfoot. 

3 Possunt illi caeli intellegi perituri, quos dixit repositos igni reservandos. 

4 Aug. l.c. takes the other view, that the stars remain intact, and that only 
those elements will be burnt ‘quae in hac ima mundi parte subsistunt procellosa 
et turbulenta.’? He does not define what these elements are, or how they are 
related to the two great categories, heaven and earth. In another passage quoted 
by Hundhausen (Zn. in Psalm. 101) he speaks more doubtfully, 
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author evidently had in mind, Joel 2% 1, 315, Mt. 2429 & #Awos oxo- 
TeOycerat Kal } cedyvy ob Sdcet Td héyyos abris kal of dorépes recodwrTaL 
am6 Tov otpavod Kal ai Suvdpes tov obpavav carevOjoovrat, Apoc. 61214, 

kavedonm.] A word, employed by medical writers to express feverish 
heat, used (here only) of the burning of inanimate objects.!_ It may 
perhaps be intended to denote a conflagration arising from internal 
heat, such as a volcano. I see no reason for questioning this use of 
the word. The writer is certainly not one who shares Caesar's 
prejudice against verba inusitata ; and though xatcos, from which it is 
derived, is generally used of fever, it also occurs in Proclus of ordinary 
heat.” So xavyarifw in classical Greek seems to be confined to the 
medical sense, but in the N.T. (Mt. 136, Apoc. 168) it is used of the 
scorching effect of fire. Dr. Bigg suggests, after Veitch p. 309, that 
it may be an irregular future of xaiw; but there is nothing to justify 
the use of the future here. 

Avofrerar,] Occurs also in wv. 11 and 12. It is used of breaking up a 
structure as in Joh. 2“, as well as of dissolving a compound into its 
elements. 

kal yi kal ra év airy tpya eipebjrera.] For readings see Introduction 
on the Text. I agree with Plumptre that Zpya is to be understood 
here of all that man has wrought on the surface of the globe.2 The 
common-place amendment xaraxayoera: is accepted by v. Soden, 
Hundhausen, Briickner. I do not think any one is quite satisfied with 
Hort’s suggestion pujoeras or Siapyycerar. The reading of Sah. (ody 
etpeOyoerar) makes excellent sense, as may be seen from Gen. 5%4 
(Enoch) oty eipioxero, Apoc. 1679 rica viicos epvye kal Spy ody ebpé 
Onoay together with the parallels quoted in the Introduction : if the 
negative were accidentally omitted in the archetype, the other read- 
ings would be easy to explain. Weiss and Plummer attempt to 
get the same sense by making cipebyoera: interrogative, but this, as 
Spitta says, is extremely harsh: it should at least have had a zoo 
prefixed, as in 1 Pet. 418. Nor is there much more to be said for 
the rendering given by Steinfass and Dr. Gwynn ‘ the works of man. 
shall be discovered and brought to judgement,’ for which the latter 
refers to Ezek. 28 eipéOy 1a ddiceypara év col. This separates 
between the earth and the works in it; and would require dave- 
pwOyocerat, rather than ecipePycerat. If we are not to accept ody 
eupeOjoerat, I am rather disposed to suggest dpOjoera, cf. Mt. 24%? 
HAO 6 KaraxAvopos Kat ype aravras, Joh. 152, 1715, Acts 8%, 2222, 
Isa. 1619 dpOjoerar eippooivy, 1b. 57! dvdpes Sixasoe aipovrar xai oddeis 
KaTavoel.* 


1 Stephanus gives one example of its figurative use (Hesych, Antirrhet. p. 315) 
motile: voor éx ToAAOD Xpdvov Kavewévra TH aceBela. 

2 Dr. Chase in Hastings’ D. of B. s.v. ‘Peter’ states that xaicos is used of 
burnt soil in Athenaeus and Hesychius, referring to Sophocles’ Lex., but I have 
not been able to find the passages there cited. : 

3 Cf. Melito Apol., quoted by Dr. Biggs (p. 205), Ultimo tempore erit diluvium 
ignis et ardebit terra cum montibus suis et ardebunt homines cum simulacris 
quae fecerunt et cum operis sculptilibus quae adoraverunt. 

4 Dr. Abbott suggests wupw@qoerat, as in v. 12, or wupevO4oera:, as in Plat. 
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11. rotrev ofv mdvrev Avopévev.] For the reading see Introduction 
on Text. The pres. part. implies ‘since these things are in process 
of dissolution.’ The seeds of the destruction which will overtake 
them at the last day are already at work within them. For the tense 
ef. Joh. 2128 6 pabyrys éxetvos obk arobvyoKe. 

moramots Set imdpxew ipas.] The classical wodards (formed like dAAo- 
Sards, wavrodamrds) is equivalent to Lat. cwias, as is shown in Plato 
Apol. 20 B tis kai wodards ; Etyvos, ep, Idpios. In later writers it 
is found, generally in the form zoramds, in the sense of zotos, as in 
Mt. 82? worards éorw otros Ott Kal of dvepor. . . braxovovow ; 
Lk. 72 eyivwoxey dv tis kal woramy 4 yuvy, 1 Joh. 31 Were woramny 
dydryy S8uxev uty 6 rarip, Petri Apoc. iva iSwpev wotaroi ciot THY 
popdyv, see Lobeck Phrynichus p. 56. Alford seems to me to give 
the precise contrary of the meaning of ‘trépxew in his note (‘ “ what 
manner of men ought ye to be when the event comes?” : ia- seems to 
imply some fact supervening on the previously existing state’). I 
‘understand it to mean ‘ what ought ye to be now, beforehand, in readi- 
ness for the time when the Lord shall come as a thief in the night?’ 
cf. 1 Pet. 47 and (for idpyew) Dem. Olynth. p. 32. 20 roir’ otv de 
mpocevat: Ta 8 dAAa trdpxe, ‘this one thing, promptness of action, 
moust be added: quickness of intelligence, and all other requisites are 
your birth-right.’ 

& aylais dvacrpopais kat eboeBelas.] For the abstract plural compare 
above 218 doeAyeiais, Jude v. 13, 1 Pet. 21, James 21, Blass p. 84.1 For 
évaorpopy see above 2’, 1 Pet. 14%; for eiaéBea above 1247. Alford? 
is perhaps right in connecting these words with the following 
participles. 

12. mpocSoxdvras kal oreiSovras tiv mapovolav ris ToS Ocod hpdpas.] For 
other examples of the transitive force of omeiSw see Isa. 165 éxfyrav 
xpipa kat oretouv Sixacoovvnvy, Pind. Pyth. iii. 110 ph Blov éOdvarov 
oredde, Eur. Suppl. 161 eivyiay y éorevoas dvr edBovdias, where the 
sense is ‘to desire,’ ‘to be eager for’; also Hom. Od. xix. 137 of 8& 
ydpov oreddovow, Eur. Med. 150 ris coi wore... Epos, & pataia, oretioe 
Gavdrov reAevrdv; Esther 5° xaraomedoare Adv, where the sense is 
‘to hasten,’ ‘to accelerate’, cf. Sir. 368 (or 33°) ozetcoy xatpov kat 
pryoOnrt Spkicpod, t.e. ‘hasten the time of the promised vengeance,’ 
Deut. 3285, Baruchi Apoc. 83! altissimus accelerans accelerabit tempora 
sua et adducens adducet horas suas. The latter is the sense preferred 
here by most editors. ‘In Mt. 2414 we are told that one condition 
of the Advent was that the Gospel should be first preached to all 
nations: it was also to be the subject of prayer ‘Thy kingdom come” ; 
and we find an even closer parallel to our text in Peter’s speech in 
Acts 3 peravoyoare oty Kal émurtpepare cis 6 eEarapOivar tpav Tas 
Legg. 8438. He observes that wvpéw is corrupt or corrupted in Prov. 10”, 
Lam. 4’, and other passages where it occurs in the LXX. 

1 Bremi (exc. vit on Isocr.) cites &AAGein de Pace § 38, Hvag. § 5. c. 1, de Antid. 
§ 170, § 260, § 283, ad Nicocl. § 20; naprepta: Hag. § 42. c.19; werpidrnres Paneg. 
§ 11; wpadryres Philipp. § 116. c. 49, de Antid. § 214; ceuvdrnres Archil. § 98; 
garavOpwmta: Philipp. § 116 c. 49, ete. 

2 So too Spitta. 

M 
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Gyaprias drws av €\Owow Kaipo dvayitews (R.V. “ that so there may 
come seasons of refreshing”) dd rpoodov tod Kupiov, Kat dmroorteiAy 
. - « Tnootv Xpiorov, bv Set otpavov pév deacon dxpe xpdvwv édroxata- 
atdgews rdvtwv’ (from Plummer). Compare 4 Esdr. 435 usque quo spero 
sic? et respondit archangelus et dixit Quando impletus erit numerus 
similium vobis . . . Et respondi et dixi ... Ne forte propter nos non 
impleantur justorum areae, propter peccata inhabitantium super 
terram. For mpoc8oxdvras cf. zpocdexdpevo. Jude v. 21, 1 Cor. 17 
py torepeiobar ev pndevi xapiopari, daexdexouevous Thy dmroxdAupy tot 
kupiov qyay 1X. 

The word wapoveta in biblical Greek is elsewhere used only of a 
person, not of a day. ‘The Day of God’ is an unusual expression for 
the Day of the Lord (Joel 24, Mt. 4°, v. 10 above) : we find it however 
in Jer. 461° ‘the Day of the Lord God of hosts,’ and in Apoc. 1614, 

8d Av otpavol rvpotpevor AvOfrovrat.] In vy. 10 the connexion was 
only one of time (é 7), here it is one of cause. The presence of the 
Day of God is the cause of the destruction of heaven by fire. 

mupéw is used of gold tried in the fire (Apoc. 115, 318), of fiery darts 
(Eph. 616), of strong feeling (1 Cor. 79, 2 Cor. 11%), of incendiary fire 
(Herod. vii. 8). 

kal oroixeta kavootpeva, tHkerat.] Some editors have found a difficulty 
in the repetitions of this verse. It appears to me to make a very 
effective refrain, and to be quite in the writer's manner. Spitta 
wonders why the clause xal yj. . . eipeOjoera, should be inserted 
in v. 10 and omitted here ; but a refrain is not a catalogue, and the 
rhythm of the sentence would have suffered from the addition. For 
tyxerat, Hort suggests ryéerar (which is used in a passive sense by 
Hippocrates vi. 110).1_ The same word is used of the mountains Isa. 
641 2, of the heavens Isa. 344 raxjoovra: tacat ai Suvdpes TY odpavay, 
Micah 14, Nahum 15:6, 

13. katwots 8 obpavots . . . kard To érdyyeApa adrod por Soxapev.] The 
reference is to Isa. 6517-19 and 66%. See also Apoc. 21}, Isa. 516 
Hence we must understand airod of God, not, as Spitta, of Christ. 
The figure chiasmus (xa:vois otpavovs—yiv xaivyv) is used for the sake 
of variety, as in Mt. 5!° iéra ev @ pia Kepaia. Here, as in v. 8 above 
(pio. Hepa as xia ery Kal yidta ery Os tuepa pio), it has the further 
effect of improving the rhythm, and giving additional emphasis to the 
closing xawjv. On the other hand, in Isaiah and Apoc. 21! the 
epithet is repeated in the same order ovpavéy xawdv—yiv Kawyv: so 


1 Alford explains the text as the ‘present of destiny,’ comparing Avopéver 
above ; but how then are we to account for the future Av@fcovra ? 

2 Charles in his book on acl yoca (1899) points out that the opposite view, 
of the permanence of heaven and earth, is that which prevails in earlier Jewish 
writings as in Ps, 1484, 104°. He thinks that the doctrine of a new heaven and 
earth was probably derived from the Persian religion, that its first Jewish 
expression is in Enoch (45+ 5, 911° ‘The first. heaven will depart and pass away 
and a new heaven will appear’) and that the passages quoted from Isaiah are 
later interpolations and inconsistent with his general teaching. I cannot say 
that I find his arguments convincing. The doctrine is much more vaguely given 
in Enoch than in Isaiah, and we do not expect rigid consistency in prophetic 
visions. 
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Joh. 10! yerjoerar pia woipvy, els wounjv, Zech. 14°, 2 Cor. 74 wodAy por 
mappyoia mpos buds, roAAH pot kavyyots brép juav. ; 

& ols Sixctocivy Karouet.] Cf. Isa. 32! BactAeds Sikaros Bacwrevoes, ib. 
v. 16 £. nati dvaravoerat év TH épypw Kpipa Kal SiKcaortvy ey ro Kapyjrw 
Karouyoe, Kal gota: Ta Upya ris Sixatordvys elptvy, cal Kparnoes n Oukato- 
otvy dvdravow . . . Kal Karoutoe 6 dads airod év wéde elphuns. Right- 
eousness is said to have its home in the renewed heaven and earth, 
because (1) the people shall be all righteous (Isa. 60%, Apoc. 2127, 
ef. the picture of the natural effects of virtue in Butler's Analogy 
Pt. I, ch. 3), and (2) because the Lord, the source of all righteousness, 
is the light and glory of the new Jerusalem (Jer. 23°, Isa. 11 5, 6110 11, 
601% 20, Apoc. 2122 28), in contradistinction to this present world, of 
which Satan is called 6 dpywy Joh. 1231. 

év ols, 7.¢. in the new earth and heaven. For the construction of the 
relative see above 31. 

14, 8&6, dyaryrot, rata mpooSoKayvres.| For d:0 see above 11912, Tt is 
only righteousness that can dwell in the new earth; therefore cleanse 
yourselves from all unrighteousness. As in Jude v. 20, éyasyrof intro- 
duces the direct appeal to the true members of the Church. 

orovSdcare domAot kal dpdprror aire eipebfvar.| Cf. above, notes on 218 
oriho. kai poo. For the complementary construction of etpebjvac 
see Phil. 3° (iva) ebpeO6 év aitg py exwv eunv Sixaroodvyy tiv ex védpov, 
Gal. 217 cipéOnpev dpaprwdAoi, 2 Cor. 53 ob yupvol eipebyodpeba, 1 P. 17 
with Hort’s note. For the dat. see Rom. 71° eipeOy por 4 evrodAH % eis 
lwiv atry cis Odvarov, where it does not express the agent, but the 
person interested, ‘the command, which was for life, turned out in my 
case to be for death’: so in Apoc. 204 rézos ody cipéOy airois. In 
Rom. 10”, cipeOyv rois éue yy Cytotow, it approaches more nearly to 
tad with the gen. Here the dative is ethical, depending on the adjec- 
tive rather than on the verb, ‘to be found without blemish in His 
sight,’ when He appears to judge the world, as in Diod. xvii. 4 fin. 
BovAdpevos 7G Bactret dpeurrov airdy SiapvAarrev.1 Blass compares 
Eph. 14 car dpdpouvs xarevdmiov atrot, Col. 12? rapacrijcar ipas 
Gpdpous Katevarioyv adrod (Gr. pp. 112 f., 185). So Jude v. 24 orfoa 
Katevesriov THS SdEns adTod dydpous. 

wv eipfvy.| Peace and righteousness are joined together in Ps. 851, 
Tsa. 3217, quoted on v. 13 above, and James 318, where see my note. 

15. riv tod Kuplou jpav paxpoduplay cwrnplav jyeiobe.] A stronger 
expression of the statement in v. 9, where the readers are taught to 
look on Bpadurys as paxpoOvpia. Here they are taught to look on 
paxpobupia as cwrypia, te. as intended by God to lead to their salvation, 
if rightly used. Cf. 1 Pet. 32° dre dweéedéxero ¥ Tod cot paxpobupla év 
Huépais Noe. 

Kadds Kal & dyannrds tpdv dSedhds Ilatdos—typaev ipiv.] A similar 
phrase is used by Paul of Tychicus (Eph. 6?, Col. 47), of Onesimus 

Col. 4°, Philem. v. 16). So Epaphras is called 6 dyamyrés ovvdovdos 
(Gal 17), Philemon éyarnrés cat cvvepyés (Philem. v. 1), Timothy réxvov 
éyarnrév (1 Cor. 41’, 2 Tim. 17), while the phrase 6 dyamyrdés pov is 
1 For this quotation I am indebted to Dr. Abbott. ‘ 
mw 2 
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used of Epaenetus, Ampliatus, Stachys, and Persis in Rom. 16. It 
would be a very natural phrase for St. Peter to use of St. Paul, 
especially in a letter written to those who were themselves acquainted 
with St. Paul and had probably read the severe strictures contained in 
Gal. 2414, That the warm-hearted, generous Peter bore no grudge 
against his ‘brother’ for his animadversions, and was (at any rate in 
later life) in full sympathy with his teaching, is evident from the 
whole tone of the first Petrine letter. This does not of course prove 
the genuineness of the present letter; but it shows that there is 
nothing opposed to it in this kindly mention of St. Paul, joined, as it is, 
with the gentle caution which follows. For jyév compare Acts 15% 
atv trois dyamrnrois judv BopvéBa xai Tavdw, 1 Th. 32 Tyddeov tov 
adeAgov jpov, 2 Cor. 1%, Philem. v. 2 "Apyéazw 1G oworparubry pov 
kal 7H Kat’ oikdv cov éxxAyoig. It may be understood either of the 
Apostles, or, as I should prefer, of Christians generally. 

Who are those to whom St. Paul is here said to have written? Can 
we identify them with the recipients of any of his extant epistles? It 
seems to me that the phrase xafés eypayev can only refer to the pre- 
ceding injunction, the importance of which injunction is shown by the 
reiteration in wv. 9 and 15, to the effect that the long-suffering of God 
was to be regarded as an evidence of His goodwill to men. We find 
the equivalent to this in Rom. 2+ xat rijs paxpotuplas Katagpoveis d-yvoav 
dre TO xpyoTov ToD Weod eis perdvordy oe dye; 32 cis Beakw rhs 
Stxaoowvys abrod . . . &v TH dvoxn Tov Deod; 2b. 92273 Oéruv & @eds 
evdeiLaobar . . . 7d Swardy abrod jveyxev év ToAAG paxpodupla oxedn dpyis 
xaTyptiopeva eis drdAcay, iva yvwpion Tov mAodrov Tijs d6Eys_ aitovd éxt 
oxetdn éAdous, 117 78, Hence Oecumenius, Grotius, Dietlein, Ewald, 
Plummer argue, as I think, rightly that our epistle is addressed to the 
Romans, see Introduction on this subject. Others however assuming 
that those addressed are inhabitants of Asia Minor, as in 1 Pet., are 
driven to find a different reference in cafés éypaper. So Wiesinger, 
Schott, Hofmann, Keil, Kiihl, v. Soden, Weiss think the epistle to the 
Ephesians intended, because that was certainly known to the author of 
1 Pet., and because we find in it admonitions to a godly life, based 
upon the hope of the inheritance in the kingdom of Christ and of God 
(Eph. 4°°-5°). It is unnecessary to point out the vague generality of 
such a reference ; how little there is in it that is distinctive of one 
epistle rather than another. Hence Cajetan, Benson, and others have 
supposed an allusion to the epistles to the Galatians and Colossians 
along with that to the Ephesians. Corn. 4 Lapide and Jackmann prefer 
the first epistle to the Corinthians, the former because of the resem- 
blance of 2 Pet. 3! xara ryv Sofeicay airG codiav to 1 Cor. 2!, 128, but 
this point is too unimportant to justify the reference : the latter on 
the more plausible ground, that 1 Cor. iii and iv are illustrative of 
portions of our epistle ; but, as these portions do not belong to the 
section in question, we cannot accept this as a natural explanation. 
Estius, Bengel, and others, prefer the epistle to the Hebrews, assuming 
that 2 Pet. was addressed to Jewish Christians, and that the author 
would have admitted the Hebrews as a writing of Paul. Bengel rests 
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this hypothesis on the fact that we have repeated references to the 
last time in Heb. 11, 926, 10 87, De Wette, with whom Plumptre and 
Alford agree, widens the reference so as to include the whole passage 
dealing with the Second Coming (35-318) and thinks that the writer 
must have had in mind 1 Thess. 418-5" and 2 Thess. 211% Lastly 
Pott, Morus, Spitta, and Zahn (inl. ii. 46) consider that the reference 
is to a lost epistle. Dr. Bigg is undecided. 

kara riy Sobcicay airé ooplav.] Cf. Paul’s own words xara riv ydpw 
Tov Deod rHv Sobeicdy por ds copds apyiréxrwy OeueAtov eyKa. (1 Cor. 31°), 
yrovres THY xdpw Thy Sobeiody pot "laxwBos Kai Kyndas . . . deétas euxay 
epoi (Gal, 2°), 1 Cor. 25%, Col. 128, and Polycarp (ad Phil. iii. 2) otre 
yap éyd obre dAXos Gpotos wot Svvarat kataxoAovbijoa tH copia Tod 
paxapiov kal évddéou TlatAov . . . 3s cat dav tyiv eypaper érirroAds. 

16. ds kal & wdcats tats émorodais, Aahav év atrais wept rodrwv.] See 
Introduction on the Text. We must understand ypdde after ds. Of 
course ‘all his letters’ does not necessarily include all the epistles 
which have come down to us under the name of Paul; nor on the 
other hand is it necessarily limited to them : it means simply ‘all the 
letters known to the writer.’ We may assume that the early Christian 
teachers would naturally communicate their writings to each other, 
and that these would be read as containing the teaching of the Spirit 
for the Church at large. At the same time the phrase rdcats rats 
émurroAais would be more naturally understood of a collection of letters 
made after St. Paul’s death. If he were still living, we should rather 
have expected tats dAAas émicroAais. In later Greek add is used, 
much like déyw, of serious speech (cf. above 123) and of writing (here 
and in Heb. 25, 2 Cor. 111”). We may translate the phrase ‘ where he 
touches on these subjects.’ Some commentators seem to me to press 
too far the meaning of this sentence, using it to weaken the force of 
the preceding verse, as though the distinct reference to one epistle of 
St. Paul was destroyed by the addition, that ‘the doctrine there 
taught was in harmony with his other writings,’ and as though the 
xadas of v. 15, following immediately on the reiterated statement of 
the great truth paxpofupia ocwrnpia, must be set aside because of the 
vague plural zepi rovrwv. The addition of the phrase Aaddv epi 
rovrwy is intended to show that the precise connexion before noted 
between the one doctrine and the one epistle is now widened into a 
connexion between a whole class of doctrines and the whole body of 
the known Pauline writings. What then is the more general teaching 
here referred to? It is the teaching as to the Coming of Christ, its 
meaning and its end, as contained for instance in 1 Cor. 15. It is the 
teaching of mercy in judgment, of which paxpoOvyia cwrnpia, like the 
parable of the fig-tree, is one great example. Calvin in his note says 
truly that the reference to the teaching of St. Paul here is introduced 
to deprecate the idea put forward by some of the Jewish Christians of 
a personal rivalry between the former and St. Peter. A further and 
even’ more important reason was that the libertines claimed the 
authority of St. Paul on their side. I cannot see however why 
Calvin should add ‘Et tamen dum omnia propius expendo, mihi fit 
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verisimilius hanc epistolam ex Petri sensu ab alio compositam, quam ab 
eo scriptam esse. Vunguam enim sic locutus fwisset Petrus,’ I should 
have said just; the opposite. There are many difficulties in the way of 
accepting the genuineness of this epistle ; but the manner in which St. 
Paul is spoken of seems to me just what we should have expected from 
his brother Apostle. 

év als tori Bucvdnré rwa.] The reading ofs is probably owing to the 
copyist’s taking rovrwy to be the antecedent. For Svovénra (not found 
elsewhere in biblical Greek) cf. Luc. Alewand. 54 xpynopovs dvorrous Kal 
dvovoytous, Diog. L. ix. 13 (a supposititious letter of Darius to Hera- 
clitus) xaraBéBAyoar déyov yparrév cept dicews Svovdntov te Kat 
Svoetpyyrov. 

& of dpabets Kal dorhpixror orpeBdotor. | Cf. Clem. Al. Str. p. 529 init. 
ot diacrpépovres ras ypadas mpds iSias HSovds, Kal rwav mpoowdidv Kal 
ortypdrov perabéce 7a mapayyehevta, cudpdvus Biatdpevor mpds Hdv- 
madeias tas éavrav, 1b. pp. 890, 891. I have not found any other 
example of orpeBAdw in the sense of twisting or straining a phrase 
like the Fr. ‘torturer un mot,’ but in Ps. 1826 we have peri orpeBdAod 
Siacrpépers (Clement's word above), where 2 Sam. 2227 has pera 
atpeBXod orpeBrAwOyjon. I think the figurative sense flows from the 
notion of twisting or warping, rather than from that of torturing on 
the rack, cf. Arist. Hanae 878 (of dvdpes yvwporimor) bray cis pw 
Séupepinvors EXOwor orpeBAoict Tadaiopacw dyrirdyovres, Aristot. Rhet. 
i. 1. 5 ob 86 rév 8txaoryv diacrpépew (we must not warp his judgment) 
.. » dpotov yap Kav ef tis, @ méeAdXE xpyoOaL Kavdvt, ToDTOY ToLHoELE 
otpeBAdv (with Cope’s notes) ; so Plutarch (Mor. 2, p. 968 a) uses the 
term otpeBAdrys to express the windings of the ant’s nest ; and Sir. 
36% has xapdia orpeBAH=K. oxokid. It is strange that so common a 
word as dzaGys should not be found elsewhere in the N.T. or LXX., 
its place being taken by such words as idwrys Acts 413, 1 Cor. 1416 23, 
or dypdppatos Acts 41%, or 6 dyvodév Heb. 5%. For dorypixros see above 
on 214 

What are the dvovdyrd twa referred to? Probably St. Paul’s 
doctrine of God’s free grace (Rom. 3°*), with his apparent disparage- 
ment of the Law in Rom, 32%28 415 520 64 7411; his teaching 
with regard to the avevpatixot 1 Cor. 145; with regard to the strong, 
whom he seems to justify in their neglect of the rule made at the 
Apostolic Council as to cidwAdOura (Acts 152, Rom. 14, 1 Cor. 8, 1025) ; 
as regards the resurrection in baptism (Rom. 611, Col. 31, 1 Cor. 15!) ; 
perhaps as regards predestination (Rom. 911), and the Parousia 

2 Th. 2). 

és kal un Aourds ypapds.] In the N.T. ai ypadai is regularly used of 
the O.T. Scriptures, especially in the Synoptic Gospels, but also once 
in the fourth Gospel (59°), four times in the Acts, once in Rom. 15+, 
twice in 1 Cor. 15% 4 (xara. ras ypadds). We find ypadai without the 
article in Rom. 12 6 zponyyeiAato dia trav rpopytay airod év ypadais 
déylats, 1b. 162° (uvornpiov) Si ypadiv mzpodytixay . . . yvwpirbévros. 
The singular is used in Mk. 12! ob8e riv ypadyy tavryy dvéyvure ; 
Uk. 42! onjpepov werAnpwrat 4 ypady airy, Joh. 2% éxicrevcay ry ypadt), 
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on which Westcott’s note is ‘the phrase occurs elsewhere ten times in 
St. John 73% 42, 1085, 1318, 1712, 1924 28 36.37, 209 and in every case 
except 1712 and 20° the reference is to a definite passage quoted in the 
context [similarly Joh, 19°” érépa ypady Aéye] . . . In 172 the refer- 
ence appears to be to the words quoted in 1318 . . . According to the 
aApostle’s usage, then, we must suppose that a definite passage is 
present to his mind in 20°. . . which can hardly be any other than 
Ps. 161°’ The singular is similarly used of a definite reference in 
Acts 116, 8% 4 8& aeproyy tis ypadis fv dveyivwcxev, 8%; in Rom. 48, 
‘917, 104, 112, Gal. 38, 32, 490, 1 Tim. 518 in all of which passages St. 
Paul seems to personify ypady, using it without airy. So James 
25 234°, The article is omitted in Joh. 197, Rom. 1%, 166 already 
quoted, and in 2 Tim. 3! zaca ypady Oedmvevoros Kal dpeAtpwos pods 
dacxadiay, ‘every scripture inspired of God is also profitable for 
teaching’ (R.V.), 1 Pet. 26 repiexer ev ypady, where Hort thinks ‘the 
translation “in Scripture” is barely possible without the article; nor 
again, in the absence of rwi, is the sense “in a passage of Scripture” 
probable. The most natural rendering is simply “in writing” as 
Sir. 39°? ScevoyOyv cal ev ypady adqxa ; 427 Sdos Kat Afius, wdvta év 
ypady, 44° Supyovmevor ery ev ypady, 2 Chron. 2! efe Xipiy, BactAcis 
Tupov ev ypadpy, 2112 AArAOev aire ev ypady mapa "HAtod tod rpodyrov, 
Ps. 866, Ezek. 13°, 1 Chron. 28%, Thus wepicyer év ypady is equivalent 
to “it stands written”: compare St. John’s formula of quotation éorw 
yeypappevov. That the quotation was authoritative was doubtless 
implied, in accordance with the familiar Jewish use of the words 
“said,” “written.”’ If we accept this interpretation, which is sup- 
ported by Blass p. 182, n. 3 and by Zahn Fini. ii. p. 109,! we should 
perhaps attach the same general meaning to ypady in 2 Tim, 316, 
translating ‘every inspired writing,’ which gives a better reason for 
the otherwise otiose epithet. But then what are we to say of 2 Pet. 17° 
zaca mpodyreia ypadis idias emukioews od yiverar? Is this to be 
translated ‘no prophecy of (or “in”) writing,’ Zahn ‘schriftlich ’ ? 
I confess I prefer the R.V. ‘no prophecy of Scripture,’ and so in 
1 Pet. 26 ‘It is contained in Scripture.’ A unique use naturally tends 
to dispense with the article, as in @eds, Kvpios, BaciAevs, cwryp, Xpiords, 
avedpa, v6.08, Adyos.2 When St. Paul can speak of 4 ypadyy Aéye, it is 
a very short step onwards to say ypady Ayer, shorter still to say év 
ypagy. I think then that here we must translate ypadds ‘Scriptures ’ 
understanding by it the O.T., unless strong reason can be shown on 
the other side. Such strong reason is thought to be found in the 
epithet Aourds. Can it be supposed that the writer here puts the 
Pauline epistles on the same shelf as the old sacred books of the Jews ? 


1 Sometimes ypapf stands for ‘ register’ as in Nehem. 7% obra: éChrnoav ypaphy 
avrav tis ouvodias, Ezek. 139 év ypagi ofkov "lopahaA ov ypaphaoovra:; sometimes 
for any particular writing, as in Dan. 5’ ds by dvayG Thy ypaphy tabrny. Trenaeus 
has ‘haec scriptura’ (airy 4 ypaph) of his own book (ili. 17. 4): so Clem. Al. 
Sir. vi. 32 wep) piv robtwy mpototons ris ypapis diadckoueda of his own treatise, 
followed shortly after by xara rhv ypaphv used of scripture, and the same diversity 
is found ib. 131. Similarly Euseb. (HZ. ii. 11. 1) uses ypapq of Josephus. 
[Taken from Zahn, /.c.] 2 See my Introduction to St. James, pp. clxxxvi, cxcii. 
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Some commentators escape from this argument by reference to the 
idiomatic use of dos and similar words, as in the passages cited by 
Dr. Bigg, Hom. Od. i. 132 éeroBev &dAwv prnoripwv, where Odysseus is 
distinguished from the others, the suitors ; Lk. 23% érepou SUo KaKoupyot ; 
ee, Deut. 8° (érwAcia dwodeiobe) Kad kat r&. Nouri 26vy S00. kat Kupios 

6 @eds drohAver pd mpoodrou iv, where the chosen people might seem, 

according to the usual force of Aourds, to be included in the Gentiles 

who were destroyed before their face, see Winer, p. 664. The last 

passage is not of much weight, because Israel is strictly included 

among 7a €$vy. Besides Aourds certainly implies a closer connexion 

than dAdas. If we had ds ras dAXas ypadds, it might mean ‘like the 

Scriptures also,’ but if the writer made any broad distinction between 

Paul’s epistles and Scripture, I think he must have said xaOdmep abris* 
Tas ypapds. We have a parallel use of Aourds in Sir. prol. abrés & vduos 

kat ai wpogyretat cal ra Nowra Tov BiBALwv. I incline to think that 

ypagai is here used to denote any book read in the synagogue or 

congregation, including the letters of the Apostles (Col. 416, 1 Th. 5?7) 

as well as the lessons from the O.T. 

Though ypagai is generally used of the O.T. in the Apostolic 
writings, it is also used of the N.T. by the middle of the second 
century. Thus in 2 Clem. Rom. 2, after a quotation from Isa. 541, a 
quotation from Mk. 21” is introduced in the words xal érépa. 8 ypad} 
A€yer Gre otk FAOov Kadéoat Sixaiovs GAA dpaptwdods ; (ib. 13) Lk. 632 85 
is referred to as 7a Néyta tod @eod. Even before the end of the first 
century, in 1 Clem. Rom. 23 4 ypady Aéye introduces a quotation 
from a book not included in the canon of the O.T. which Light- 
foot supposes to be Eldad and Modad. [Hermas alludes to this in 
Vis. ii. 3. 4 as yéypamta év 7G "EASGS kai Moddz, trols tpodyrevoaow 
é&v épypo 7d dad.| What is considered by some to be the still 
earlier epistle of Barnabas introduces the words zodAoi xAyroi, 
édéyou 52 exdexro’ (Mat. 2214) with ds yéyparra. Can we then suppose 
that the books of the N.T. are to be understood here? If we give 
Aourds its ordinary sense, this seems to me a more difficult explana 
tion than that which would interpret it of the O.T., because it 
assumes that there was a collection of later writings known to the 
writer as Scripture, of which St. Paul’s epistles formed a part. But such 
an assumption can hardly be conceived as possible before the middle of 
the second century. That the word ypady, Scripture, should be applied 
to the epistle to the Colossians by one who had heard it read in public 
worship seems to me perfectly natural; but that this epistle should 
have been bound up, not only with other epistles, but with a variety of 
Christian writings by different authors claiming a similar authority 
(and this is suggested by Aourds), before the end of the first century 
seems to me incredible. Again this interpretation involves the state- 
ment that the new Christian Scriptures were, as a known fact, perverted 
and distorted in the interest of heretical partisans; but this would 
surely require a considerable interval of time after the first recognition 
of their authority.1 


1 Zahn Jc. notices that, while iepa ypdumara (from which ypazpareds is derived} 
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Supposing, then, that ras Aouras ypadds is to be understood in the 
first instance of the O.T., what are the kind of perversions referred to ? 
I think those which rise up first in our minds would be such as are 
noted by our Lord Himself in Mt. 5244, 15%6, 19310, Lk, 9556, etc. If 
the O.T. was thus liable to perversion, no wonder that the writings of 
the new prophets should be liable to similar misuse. 

mpds tiv l8lav airav darddeaav.] The preposition denotes the’ end 
or result of the action orpeBAotow, as in Heb. 9 dyes rpos TH Tis 
capkds Kabapéryta, Joh. 11* atry 4 doévera odk eott mpos Odvarov, 
2 Cor. 4° 6 @eds Zrappev ev tats kapdiais Hav zpos duricpdv, 2 Th. 38 
épyalépevoe mpds TO py emiBapyoal twa, 1 Joh. 5 ddécer Lut trois 
Gpaptdvovew py mpos Odvarov. For the combination iSfay adrév cf. 
Acts 2473 uydéva kwoAvew tav idtwv abrod irnperciv aire, Tit. 11 cle ms 
e& abrav idtos abtav zpodyrys, Dem. 1244. 24 ious odk dv Adlenoe did 7d 
atrod idiov, Theog. 440 rév adrod tSiov vody, cf. above v. 3. For drdAeav 
cf. above 21. 

17. pets ofv, dyarnrol, rpoywécxovres.| This resumes the exhortation 
of ver: 14 after the digression on St. Paul’s teaching, replacing the phrase 
Tatra wpocdoxayres by the stronger mpoywicxovres ‘being thus fore- 
warned.’ The word is more often used in the N.T. of the divine fore- 
knowledge. It is used, as here, in Wisdom 186 éxedvy 4 vié xpoeyvdoby 
Tarpaow Hpav. 

guidecerte tva ph... eeméonte.] ‘Be on your guard, in order that you 
may not fall away,’ cf. Plut. Mor. p. 231 ob duddén ovvexais yedordLwv, 
Straus pty yeAotos yern ; Xen. Mem. i. 2. 37 duddrrov drus yy éXdrrous ras 
Bots roujoyns, Job 362 piragar py wpdéys aroma, Sir. 22"! pirAagae da’ 
abrov iva un Kémov éxys. 

Ti Tay dbécpov whdvy cuvaraxéévres.] For dfécuwy see n. on 27; for 
wAdvy note on 218, Jude v. 11; for cuvaraxbévres Gal. 213 (of the weak 
compliance of Peter and Barnabas) xat B. cvvarny6n abrav rq ioxpice, 
Rom. 1216 rots ravrewois cvvazraydmevor (in a good sense). 

&eréonte rod t8lov ornprypod.| Cf. Gal. 54 rijs xdpuros éeréoare, see n. 
on James 1!" where it has a different sense. ornptypés here only in 
N.T., found also in Isa. 31, Symm., in the sense of ‘support,’ and in 
Diod. i. 81, Plut. Mor. 76 p of the apparent ‘stations’ of the planets. 
See n. on dorjpixrot 214, 316, and ornpitw 112 above. 

18. avkdvere 8 ev xdpir.] In early Greek aigévw is only transitive, 
like augeo, and this use is found in 1 Cor. 3° ’AzoAAds érdricev, GANG 6 
@cds nigavev, 2 Cor. 919 (God) aisjoe 74 yervypata tis Stxaocivys pov : 
the passive is also found in 2 Cor. 10% aigfavopevys ras miorews, Col. 
110 xaproopotyres kal abgavdpevor TH éxtyvdcre TOU @cod, 1 Pet. 2? iva év 
abra abvénOyjre eis cwrypidy, Mt. 13°, Mk. 48. The more common use 
in the N.T. is the intransitive, of which we have exx. in Mt. 6%8, 
Lk. 18, 240, Joh. 33°, Acts 67, 717, 1224, 1920, Eph. 415, and here, besides 
the form atéw in Eph. 271, Col. 2! So Aristotle combines the passive 
and the intransitive use in Anal. Post. i.13. p. 7865 ei yap ro 
is used of holy scripture in 2 Tim. 3, ypduuara by itself is often used of writings 


generally, as in Luke 16°”, Acts 28%, and thinks that it is merely a matter of 
accident that we have not more examples of a like use of ypap in the N.T. 
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aigavépevov otrw oaipoedés, aigdver 8 4 ochyvy «7.4. For the thought 
we may compare | Pet. 2276 Aoytxdv dSoAov yada éxuroPjoate, iva év abrG 
abinOire cis cwrnpiav and Eph. 44 abfjowper cis abtoy 74 wdvta os éorw 
% xehady. The writer here repeats the prayer of 1°. It seems better 
to take ydpuri absolutely, rather than to connect it with rod «upiov, as 
in the latter case we should have the awkwardness of giving to the 
genitive a subjective force as regards ydpirt, and an objective force as 
regards yvaots. 

kal yvdoe. Tod Kuplov hpav Kal cwrhpos Incod Xpurros.] A repetition of 27° 
except that yvéce here takes the place of ércyvdéce: there : cf. also 3”. 
In the introductory verses of the Epistle we have seen reason to believe 
that, in spite of the absence of the article, Jesus our Lord is distin- 
guished from God : here, as in 32, we naturally understand 70% xupiov of 
Jesus. For yvaois see above 16 and Appendix on éniyvwors. 

aig 4 Sf... aidves.]| See 1 Pet. 511 and notes on Jude v. 25; also 
Joh. 65! hoe eis rév atdva, 12% & Xpurris péve cis tov aiéva. The 
rare phrase jépa aiavos is perhaps borrowed from Sir. 181° (where 
man’s life is compared with eternity) as oraywv vdatos dé Oaddoons - - . 
otras édiya ern év jyépa aidvos. It also agrees well with v. 8 above 
and with the expressions fudpa xpicews and yyepa Kvpiov in 37 1; also 
with Heb. 15 ovjepov yeyervyxd oe, where Alf. quotes Philo i. p. 554 
onpepdv éorw & azrépavtos Kat ddietirytos aidy ; see his whole note. 
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éxiyvacis. 


Lightfoot commenting on Col. 19 (airovmevor iva wAypwhire Thy 
éxiyrucw tot OeAjparos aitod év ricy codig kal cwére TvevpariKy) Says 
‘the compound ériyvwois is an advance upon yds, denoting a larger 
and more thorough knowledge. So Chrysostom here, Zyvwre, dANa Sei 
TL Kal éreyvavas, of. Justin M. Dial. 3, p.2214 4 wapéxovoa abrav trav 
avOpurivev Kali rdv Oeiwv yodow, éreta Tis ToUTay Oedryros Kat Sucatocdvys 
éxiyvwow. So too St. Paul himself contrasts ywaoxew, yvaou, with 
érvywookey, éxiyvwots, a8 the partial with the complete in two passages, 
Rom, 1?! 25 yydvres tov Ocdv ody ads Ody dEacay . .. od« eoximacay Tov 
@edv exew ev éxvyvooe, 1 Cor. 13%... Hence also ériyvwows is used 
especially of the knowledge of God and of Christ, as being the perfec- 
tion of knowledge.’ Again, on Philem. 6 ézus 4 kowwvia tris Tioteds 
cou évepyys yevyras év ervyvaice TavTos dyaGod, Lightfoot writes ‘ ér/yvwors, 
involving the complete appropriation of all truth and the unreserved 
acquiescence in God’s will, is the goal and crown of the believer’s 
course.’ ‘In all the epistles of the Roman captivity St. Paul’s prayer 
for his correspondents culminates in this word.’ [Possibly the word 
came into use to distinguish the living knowledge of the true believer 
from the spurious yéos which had then begun to ravage the Church.] 

Dr. Armitage Robinson has traced the history of the word éréyvwois 
with great care in his edition of the Ephesians (pp. 248-254). He 
shows that in classical writers émrywdéoxew is chiefly used in the sense 
of ‘recognition’ and holds that émi here expresses direction rather 
than addition. ‘There is no indication that it conveys the idea of a 
fuller and more perfect knowledge,’ It ‘directs attention to some 
particular point in regard to which knowledge is affirmed.’ In the 
LXX. érvywdoxw, except where it is used in the sense of recognize, 
seems not to differ from ywooxw. The phrase éxiyywors @cod occurs in 
Prov. 25, Hos. 41, 68, but yvaors @eod in Wisdom 21%, 1422, In Hos, 46 
cpowby (A.V. ‘are destroyed’) 6 Aads pov as odK exuv yrdow drt od 
éxiyvwoow dmdow Kayo dardcopai oc. ‘In the Gospels and Acts it is 
found in the sense of “perceiving,” “discerning,” “recognizing” just as in 
classical authors’: where we have ywooxe in Lk, 10” (ovdels yewdonet 
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tis éorw 6 vids) we have oddels emtywooxer tov vidv in Mt. 1127, He 
states the general result of his investigation in the words ‘as a rule 
yvaous is used where knowledge in the abstract is spoken of, but éwi- 
yveois where the special object of the knowledge is to be expressed.’ 
I am disposed to accept this as a true distinction, but I think it leads. 
on to the distinction made by Lightfoot, because the discernment of 
‘the special object,’ the recognition of the general in the particular, 
implies a closer knowledge, or, if we like to call it so, a further step. 
of knowledge, than the acceptance of an abstract principle. 

We will now consider Dr. Robinson’s explanation of the passages. 
adduced in support of Bp. Lightfoot’s view. Of Rom. 121-2832, 
Dr. Robinson says ‘the difference, if there be one, is that ériyvwots is. 
more naturally used of knowledge of a particular point.’ I must say, 
I think L.’s the more natural interpretation : yrévres is used of the 
first vague knowledge of God possessed by the heathen, which is 
contrasted with that more developed knowledge, which might have 
been expected, if they had made right use of the initial knowledge, cf. 
(v. 28) otk eBoxiwacay tov Wed zxew ev émyvdce, and (v. 32) 7d dcacopa 
Tov Weod éxvyvévres, the latter implying a knowledge of the character 
and will of God, not merely of his existence and his power. So in 
1 Cor, 13! dpre ywaoKw éx pépous, réte Sé Emryvicopar Kadas Kal éme- 
yaoOny : all that Dr. Robinson will allow is that émvyvdcopat is used 
as a, ‘full-sounding word to heighten the effect.’ Dr. Robinson then 
examines the passage cited from Chrysostom and shows that the 
distinction alleged between yvaots and ériyvwors is scarcely borne out 
by the context. 

I do not quite understand however why he attaches so little value 
to Dr. Hatch’s quotation from Const. Apost. vii. 39 6 peAAwv xarnyeto bat 
Tov Adyov THs ctoeBeias wadevérbw zpd rod Banticparos THY TEpt Tot 
ayevvyrov yvaow, Thy Tept viod povoyevols exiyvwow, Thv Tept Tov dyiov 
mvevpatos tAnpopopiav. Even if we accept Dr. Robinson’s description of 
the writer and of his reasons for choosing this particular form of 
expression (‘The writer is in want of synonyms: he may even fancy 
that he is working up to a climax, and may have chosen emiyvwois as 
a word of fuller sound than yaous’) I do not see that we are thereby 
driven to his conclusion that ‘nothing is to be gained from verbiage of 
this kind for the strict definition of words.’ The writing is at any 
rate intended for Greek readers, and whether the author is guilty of 
verbiage or not, he must have assumed that the words yvéots, ériyvwors, 
and wAypodopia would be understood by his readers as forming a climax, 
which is really the sole point at issue. It does not, of course, follow 
that the climax would have been equally readily accepted in the 
time of the Apostles, nor is it conclusive as to the original force of 
exi in the compound. , 

I should draw a similar conclusion from the fact that the phrase 
kar’ ériyvwow is twice opposed to xara qepipacw in Clem. Alex. The 
word zrepipaots is very rare, apparently occurring only in Polyb. x. 42.8 
where it is used of the commanding views to be obtained from a 
certain mountain in Thessaly (eipuds xejwevov mpos Tas TGV TpoelpnLevar 
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térwv Tepipdcas), and in the Clementine passages refyrred to. We 
should infer that the phrase xara wepipacw must mean.‘on a broad 
general view,’ and this seems to suit its use in Clem., though Dindorf 
reads xara 7epippacw in each case! The Ist passage is Sér. i. p. 372, 
where speaking of Paul’s sermon at Athens Clement says 8& rod 
dyvdorov @cod rysdocbar kata tTepigpaciy mpds tov ‘EAMjvev tov 
Snprovpyov Oedv qvitato, kar’ ériyvwow 8 Sety 80 viod mapadaPetv te Kal 
wabety. A little below, Clement, commenting on Acts 2617 18 (‘to open 
their eyes, to turn them from darkness to light’), continues ofro. ody 
of dvorydpevor Typha 6POaApol 4 Se viod éexiyvwcis gor. Tod waTpds, 4 THs 
mepipdcews (MS. srepippdoews) tis “EAAnuuijs xarddnyis, where the 
meaning seems to be ‘the opening eyes of the blind are the growing 
knowledge of the Father through the Son, the clear apprehension of 
that which was dimly and vaguely seen by the Greeks.’ “The MS. 
reading wepuppdoews would be here unmeaning. The second passage is 
Str. vi. p. 759 én 88 od kar érlyvucey tcace tov @edv, ddAd 
Kata repidagciv HAAjvey of Soxyudraro, Iérpos év tO Kyptypate 
Aéyet . . . rodrov rov @cdv oéBeobe pty Kar& Tods “EAAyvas, ds Sydovére 
tov abrév yuly ceBdvtav Oedv Kai Trav wap’ "EAAqot Soxipwv, GAN? od K a7’ 
ériyvocey mavteAy thy Ov viod mapddocw pepabynkdrav. 

In considering the force of any compound, we may begin with the 
assumption that it must have originated in the wish to express some 
modification in the meaning of the simple word. But the first user of 
the compound, unless it is introduced as a definitely scientific term 
(and even that is not always a safeguard ; it gets misused by scientific 
smatterers, and by the large class who like to give their words a 
scientific flavour), has very little control over its subsequent fortunes. 
If the prefix is a preposition, such as ézi, it has itself a variety of 
shades of meaning, and the new compound is liable to have its meaning 
changed or coloured by the associations which the preposition carries 
with it in the mind of each speaker or hearer. We have an example 
of this in the word éxaywvifecOa: (Jude 3) which is used to express 
‘contend for,’ ‘lay stress upon,’ ‘contend further,’ and possibly ‘con- 
tend against.’ Then there is the constant tendency to wear down the 
special force of new words with a view to novelty of expression though ' 
there may be no novelty of thought. Thus, whatever may have been 
tha original force of éziyvwors, it was likely in process of time to be 
simply regarded as a finer word for yous: and again, since the simple 
word contains latent in itself all that is brought out into distinctness 
in the compound, it is likely that even a careful speaker or writer will,. 
for euphony or some other purpose, employ the simple word where the 
compound would have been more exact. Or again, the simple word 
may from changed circumstances gain a technical force which obscures 
or destroys the relation between it and the compound. This, I am 
inclined to think, was the case with the word yvéors in the latter half 
of the second century. It had gained so much in importance through 
its gnostic use, that Clement of Alexandria thought it more necessary 


1 Klostermann in his edition of the Kerygma Petri keeps mepipaow. 
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to claim it as part of the Catholic heritage than to set up against it 
the special term éxéyywors. 

And now to consider what uses of éxi may have contributed to the 
meaning of értywdoxew, The earliest meaning found in classical Greek 
is ‘to recognize,’ ‘to discern.’ Dr. Robinson says that there is here 
‘no indication of a fuller, more perfect, more advanced knowledge,’ 
but that éi ‘seems to fix the verb on a definite object’; and further 
on he says that ‘as a rule yvaous is used where knowledge in the abstract 
is spoken of, but éxiyvwors where the special object of knowledge is 
expressed’; and he connects these compounds with others in which 
the preposition has the force of ‘direction.’ I agree that éri has this 
defining force and that it frequently expresses direction, but I do not 
think that this is enough to explain either the classical or the Pauline 
use. To discern and to recognize imply a closeness and an intimacy of 
knowledge. I may be acquainted with a man, but I may fail to 
recognize him. I may know that I am approaching the harbour of 
Dover, but it is only gradually that I discern the different features of 
the scene. It seems to me that in many compounds éwi has this force 
of onward movement or pressure, as in ézaxoAovlety, ereéeAOety, eero- 
Ociv, éxepyaoia ‘encroachment upon,’ ervyapéa ‘marrying into,’ érad- 
Adoow ‘to interchange,’ ‘to be closely associated’ ; and that we pass 
easily from this to the intensive force which we find in Menander’s 
éraBedtepdoas tév wor’ dvr’ &BéATepov ‘to befool even more,’ ézayhaifa 
‘to grace still more,’ éxavopdu, éxavédve, éerevretvn, emeEqyqois, eweBe- 
Baiwors. This intensive force seems also to derive support from 
another use of ér{ where it connotes addition, repetition, something 
over and above, as in émdeurvéw, émSdpmios, eraitew, ewapmréxw, emave- 
pwrdw, éxazopéw, erpavOdvw, émtxopyyéw, emovyypddu, émdiatdcow 
(Eus. H.£. v. 16. 3), above all perhaps in émdiSwm, which beginning 
with the notion of addition (giving a dowry in addition to a 
daughter) comes to mean liberality, and then simply growth or 
increase. 

I think therefore that, while Dr. Robinson has rightly insisted on 
the specializing force of éxéyvwors, Lightfoot is justified in claiming for 
it an intensive force.? 


1 Dr. Abbott has supplied me with the following examples from Epictetus. 
Diss. i. 6. 42 pds rhv Sbvra a&woreTupAwpEevor, wyd emvywdaoxovres Tov evepyerny, 
i. 9. 11 émiyvdvres rhy mpds rods Ocods auyyevemy, i. 29. 59 ‘Bring me Caesar 
without his trappings, and I am quite at my ease’: drav 5& pera robTwv EAOn.. . 
rl AAO } ewéyvoxa tov Kipiov &: 5 Spawérys; iv. 8. 20 rh Kandy, év ols éwolouy 
emiywoonerOat Tv pirdcopov, ev SE Tors cupBdAots wh; In all these cases the 
meaning ‘recognize’ is suitable. In Fragm. Schw. 61 (Schenkl, p. 475) ‘If you 
wish to be a just judge,’ pyddva trav dicaCouevay Kal Sixasodoyobvrwy émylvwone 
BAN’ airy Thy Mises the sense seems to be ‘ give heed to,’ ‘to note.’ 
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pbcipw and dOopd. 


The characteristic mark of words belonging to the root $&, of which 
these, along with /6/w and ¢éivu, are the most important, as distinguished 
from such words as xreivw, kaivw, opdrra, dovedo, dAAvut, Gavardu, etc., 
seems to be that the former group denote primarily not a sudden 
destruction owing to external violence, but a dissolution brought on 
by means of internal decay, This seems to be the only sense of 
PbwiGw and dOicts, but PAivw is used also of violent death, as in Aesch. 
S.c. Theb. 970 apés pirov éhbtco, xat pirov éxtaves, Od. iv. 741 pendacw 
’Odvcojos Pbica: ydvov, and so POipevor and POtroi of the dead generally. 

beipw is used of the wasting effect of a pestilence, as in Herod. viii. 
116 and Thue. iii. 12; but also of violent death as in Aesch. 
Pers, 283, Soph. Aj. 25; then of destruction or injury of any sort, as 
Pbeipa Thy ya, Tov otrov, Ta Sévdpa; especially of moral injury, as in 
Xen. Mem. 1. 5. 3 xaxoupyérardv éott py povov Tov olkov dAXNG Kal 76 Topo. 
Kal THV Woxnv POcipev, Plato Legg. xii. 958 c wédw cal vépovs Pbcipwv 
LywsotcOw ; then of bribery, and seduction, of debasing the quality of 
anything, etc, 

Oopé ‘rottenness’ has a similar range of meaning. Its original 
force is seen in Philo M. ii. p. 96 CvaréOvyoxe ra yery Tov ixOiwv 
dmavra, are THS LwTiKAs Suvdwews eis HOoporody peraBadovorys, as Svtwdias 
wavra dvarerAjcOa. Hence it is generally defined as 4 mpéds 76 xelpov 
peraBoAy, and is frequently found in philosophic writings as the counter- 
part of yévects, it being assumed that all that has come into being is 
necessarily liable to pass out of being by dissolution. It is technically 
used for the deluges and conflagrations from which the world has 
suffered (Plato Tim. 22.c). It was especially used in later writers for 
the ‘crime of sense avenged by sense’ as combining both the moral and 
physical senses of the word. So ¢Oopa of seduction, pOopeds a seducer, 
a&pOopos chaste. Some of the ascetic writers, eg. Tatian, employ 
it generally of sexual union, see the quotation in Clem. Al. Str. iii. 
p- 547, cupdovia pev obv dppdler mpocevyy, Kowwvia. 5& pOopas Aver tiv 
évrevéw, on which Clement comments od ydp, ds tives eEyyyoavto, Séow 
yuvaikds mpos dvipa thy capkds mpos tiv POopay éxurAoKiv pyvierOar 
bmoromytéov, Tav yap dytupus SiaBdd\w arpooartévtwv tiv Tod ydpou 
etpecw dbéwv avOpwiruv éxivoiav Katyyopel’ Kal Kxwdvvever BAacdypeiobar 6 


vopobérns. 
In the LXX. ¢6e/pw occurs in the sense ‘to kill’ in Wisd. 165 27 
Siypacr Spewv epOeipovro . . . irs wupds POeipduevov: in the sense to 


‘destroy’ or ‘devastate’ in Exod. 10! (the swarm of locusts) éxdAwpe 
riv dipw ris yis Kal épOdpy 7 yj, 2 Sam. 20° Joab denies that he seeks 
to destroy a city, 1 Chron. 201 épdepay tiv xdpav, Isa. 244 épOdpyn 4 
oixoupévy: to ‘injure,’ ‘mar,’ ‘spoil’ in Lev. 1977 6. riv dyw rod 
méyevos ‘to mar the corners of the beard,’ Deut. 347 ‘natural force 
abated,’ Jer. 139 66. tiv tBpw "Iovda ‘mar the pride of Judah.’ In 
Gen. 611 éf@dpy 4 y7 is used in a moral sense of the corruption of 
the inhabitants of the earth. 
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$Oopa is used of destruction in Ps. 1034 rv Avtpovpevoy éx pOopas Thy 
Cow cov, Micah 21 SrehOdpyre POopG, Isa. 24° Oop pbapyoerar 4 yi 
of being worn out by toil Exod. 1818 d6op4 xatapbapyoy ; of moral 
corruption in Wisdom 141? eipecis cidddwy POopa. Luis. 

The strengthened forms dSiaddefpw and SiapOopd, which are more 
common in the LXX. than the simple words, appear to have the same 
variety of meaning. 

In the N.T. $eépw has usually a moral significance, as in the quota- 
tion from Menander in 1 Cor. 1533 gOeipovow 46y xpyo0’ Guiriae Kaxat, 
bad company is injurious to character. So 2 Cor. 118 ¢oBodpar pi) ws, 
ds 6 dus éfyrdryoey Evav év rij tavovupyia. adrot, pbapy Th vorpata Suav 
dxé Tis dmAdrytos Tis cis Tov Xpiordv lest your thoughts should be 
seduced from the simple faith in Christ, 2 Cor. 72 ot8&a #Sucjoaper, 
ovdeva epOeipapev, obdéva exheoverricapev. In the last passage Alford 
understands it of outward injury ‘we ruined no man’; but if we compare 
Tit. 27 rapexduevos év 77 SiSackaAla ébOopiay and 1 Thess, 238, where the 
apostle protests that his teaching was not é dxafapoias or év ddAw, not 
&y Adyw KoAaxias ovre tpopdoe TAcovetias, I think we shall prefer the 
rendering of A.V. and R.V., ‘we corrupted none,’ i.e. we did not seek 
to gain popularity by lowering the standard of the Gospel. In Eph. 4%2 
Tov wadatdv avOpwrrov, Tov pOetpspevov Kata Tas érOupias ths drdrys, Dr. 
Armitage Robinson’s explanation is (p. 107) ‘you must strip off the old 
man, a miserable decaying thing, rotted with the old life of error: you 
must be made new in your spirit,’ and again (p. 109) ‘ dbcipépevov may 
simply mean 2s on the way to perish, as in 2 Cor. 416 ci xai 5 ew qyav 
EvOpwtos StapOeiperat adn’ 6 Eow Huav dvoxawvotra. But, again, it may 
refer to moral corruption as in 2 Cor. 11.’ This ‘second meaning is 
also in the Apostle’s mind, for he adds the words according to the lusts 
of deceit and he offers a second contrast in the new man which is created 
after God.’ ‘The original purity of newly created man was corrupted 
by means of a deceit which worked through the lusts.’ Cf. 2 Pet. 14 
below. In Apoc. 19? éxpwev tiv répvyy tiv peydAny Aris Epbeaper ry yav 
év Tq wopveia avtys, the phrase $6. r. y7jv is used of moral corruption, as 
in Gen. 614, cf. Apoc. 111%. In 1 Cor. 31617 otx oidare dru vads Meod ear? 
kal 70 mvedua TOD @eod év ipty oixet; ef tis Tov vadv Tod Ocod Helper, 
POcpet rodrov 6 Deds: 6 yap vads rod cod ayiss eorw, oltwés eore tpeis,. 
the R.V. has ‘if any man destroyeth the temple of God, him shall 
God destroy,’ but the sense of #6cipw is not the same in the two cases. 
The A.V. translates the former ‘defiles’, and so Alford ‘mars.’ From 
a comparison with 1 Cor. 6! % ot« oidare drt 76 cOpa ipdv vads rod év 
tyiv dylov mvetpards éorw ; we learn that the temple or shrine spoken 
of is the body, which is defiled but not destroyed by sin. It 
seems therefore to be another instance of playing upon the double 
meaning of the Greek word. Last comes the use of ¢6eipw in Jude 
». 10 dca S& huotkds exicravrat, ev Tovrots POeipoyra: and the imitation 
in 2 Pet. 2)? obra: 82, ws dAoya faa yeyevvnueva eis GAwow Kai POopay, 
év ols dyvootow BAacdypowvres, ev TH POopa airav cat Pbapycorzat. 
The former is translated in A.V. ‘in those they corrupt themselves,’ in 
R.V. ‘in those things are they destroyed’ (margin ‘corrupted’). 
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Here too I should be inclined to join the two meanings ‘these things 
are their moral and physical ruin.’ The latter is translated in A.V. 
‘made to be taken and destroyed,’ ‘shall utterly perish in their own 
corruption,’ in R.V. ‘born to be taken and destroyed,’ ‘shall in their 
destroying (mg. ‘corruption ’) surely be destroyed.’ As I have stated 
in the note, I think it means ‘shall share the destruction of the 
brutes,’ 2.¢. ‘shall not attain to eternal life.’ 

Oopa is used of the physical corruption of the dead body in 1. Cor. 
15% 50, grefperar év pOopa ; cf. Col. 272 d éori eis: pOopdy ‘meats are 
destined for decomposition’; Gal. 68 6 oeipwy eis THv odpxa éavrod éx 
ths capes Oepioe. pOopdy, o 88 oretpw cis Td wvetwa ex TOD wvedparos 
bepice: Conv aidviov, where Lightfoot says ‘the harvest is here made to 
depend on the nature of the ground into which it is cast. The field 
of the flesh yields, not full ears of corn, but only putrescent grains. 
The metaphor suggests that ¢0opd should be taken in its primary 
physical sense. At the same time, in its recognized secondary mean- 
ing as a moral term, it is directly opposed to life eternal.’ Similarly 
in 2 Pet. 2!2 discussed above, #Oopa is primarily physical. 

There are two other instances of its use in 2 Pet. viz. 1+ twa 
yévnobe Oeias kowavol dicews dwoduydvres Tis é&v TG Kdopw év eriOupia 
Oopas, which may be compared with Eph. 4” already discussed, rov 
qadady dvOpurov tov POeipopevoy Kata Tas ériOupias THs dadrys; and 
2 Pet. 29 805d0. Sadpyovres tis pOopas, which reminds us of 
Rom. 8?! xai airy 7 Kriots ehevOepwOyjoerat dd ris SovAcias Tis POopas 
eis Thy édevbepiav rips dys THV Téexvuv Tod Oeod. Here we find PGopa 
personified as a world-wide power to which both the material creation 
and man himself are subject. From Rom. 1% it appears that the 
creation was brought under the yoke of vanity, 7.e. of instability and 
perishableness, not of its own choice, as man was, but owing to the 
will of another. In man, on the contrary, this bondage to corruption 
was brought about by his yielding himself up to the motions of his 
bodily appetites (2 Pet. 14, 21819 Rom. 8%%1% 18), a bondage from 
which he can only escape by becoming partaker of the divine nature 
(2 Pet. 14, Rom. 88"). It is called a bondage, because, unless we 
make strenuous resistance, we are carried away by a stream of tendency 
in the direction of evil. We naturally change for the worse, unless we 
set ourselves with all our might to change for the better. The choice 
before us is between regeneration and degeneration. We may com- 
pare Heb. 214* ‘that through death he might destroy him that had the 
power of death ...and might deliver all them who through fear of 
death were all their lifetime subject to bondage.’ This fear of death 
is included in the notion of dopd, which might be described as our 
consciousness of the process of death already at work within us and 
around us. ‘Passing away’ is written upon all that we see. 


Tears from the depth of some divine despair 
Rise in the heart, and gather to the eyes, 

In looking on the happy autumn-fields, 

And thinking of the days that are no more. 
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We are conscious of decay in ourselves. The quick sensibilities 
and eager delights of youth are quickly over. 


Summer ebbs: each day that follows 
Is a reflux from on high, 

Tending to the darksome hollows 
Where the frosts of winter lie. 


And the end is 
My days are in the yellow leaf ; 
The flowers and fruits of love are gone ; 
The worm, the canker, and the grief 
Are mine alone. 


The lines of Tennyson and Wordsworth give a natural and beautiful 
expression to the Weltschmerz, the sense of the paraidrys of the 
surroundings of our earthly life. Byron combines with this the 
deeper, sadder sense of the intrusion of Popa into his own inner life and 
his recognition of the ruin wrought thereby. Yet, as we learn from 
this very poem, it was out of this sad recognition of failure, that there 
sprang those few months of the glorious life of sacrifice, which he 
offered on the altar of Greek freedom. 

Contrast now the utterance of one who had long escaped from Oop 
and become partaker of the divine nature ‘I have fought the good 
fight, I have finished the course, I have kept the faith: henceforth 
there is laid up for me the crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the 
righteous judge, shall give me at that day.’ 

There are still some other offshoots of this family of words which 
have to be considered. S:adGefpw and diapfopa have in the N.T. much 
the same meaning as the corresponding simple words. Thus Lk. 12% 
Srov KAértys otk eyyiler ob8t ays SiapOeipe. ‘corrupts,’ 2 Cor. 416 
ci cal & Zéw Hpav avOpwros Siadbeiperas ‘ decays,’ ‘is being wasted away’ ; 
Apoc. 8° 75 tptrov rav mAotwy SiepOdpycav ‘ were destroyed’; Apoc. 1118 
Siapbeipar tods SiapOetpovras THv yyv, where, I think, we must recognize a 
play on the double meaning of the word, ‘ to destroy them that corrupt 
the earth’ (R.V. has ‘destroy,’ but cf. Apoc. 197). The only case in 
which the word means simply moral corruption is 1 Tim. 6° dvOpdzrev 
StefOappevey tov voov. AvadGopd occurs several times in Acts 13 in 
reference to the quotation iSeiy duapOopdy, denoting physical corruption. 

Another derivative, d@@opfa occurs in Tit. 27 qwapeydpevos &v 7H 
S&dacKaria dfOopiay of moral incorruptness. 

More important are the words pfaptds and dpGapros which are often 
used in the N.T. to distinguish the perishable from the imperishable, 
eg. Rom. 1% #Adagay riv ddav Tod apOdprov Deod év Spoudpart cixovos 
Pbaprod dvOpdmov, 1 Cor. 9% éxeivor piv ov iva pOaprov orépavor 
AdBucw, pets d¢ ApOaprov, 1b. 15*3 54 Sel 73 pOaprov Tovro evdicacbar 
adOapaiay, 1 Pet. 138 ob pOaprois, dpyvyiv 4 xpuoiy, éhurpdbyre, ib. 1° 
dvayeyevvnpevor ob &k aropas POaprijs, GANG ddOdprov. In Rom. 1% and 
1 Th. 17 dfOapzos is used of God, in 1 Pet. 14 of the khypovopia. : In 
1 Pet. 3¢ the imperishable ornament of a meek and quiet spirit is 
opposed to the outward adorning of gold. 

So ddOapcia is used of the life to come in 1 Cor. 154? éyeiperar ev apOap- 
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cig, Rom. 2! adOapoiay Lytotow, 1 Cor. 15° 0888 4) pOopa rhv ddbapolay 
kAypovopet, 2 Tim. 11° catapyjoavros pév Tov Odvarov, puwticavros 82 Lwiv 
x. dpOapoiay 8:4 Tod edayyedlov. In Eph. 674 it is questioned how # xdpis 
pera mévruy Tov dyaTovtur Tov KUptoy Hav 'I.X. év dbOapoia should be 
understood. See Robinson’s n. He explains it to mean ‘in that 
endless and unbroken life, in which love has triumphed over death and 
dissolution,’ and shows that this is the only sense found in the Greek 
O.T. TI agree however with the R.V. rendering ‘ uncorruptness.’ 

Dr. Robinson endeavours to show that the writers of the second 
century use these words exclusively in that which is certainly their 
ordinary meaning in biblical Greek. He allows however that Ignatius 
is fond of playing on the two meanings of ¢6epw, as in Bph. 17 da 
Touro pupov éAaGev emi trys Kepadys 6 KUptos, iva mvéy TH exxAnoia adbap- 
ciav, where Lightfoot says the idea of incorruptibility must be 
prominent here, as the preceding ¢6elpy requires, though the idea 
of immortality may not be absent. In § 16 we have the’ phrase oi 
oixopOdpor BactAciav @cod od KAnpovopncovoew and av ricrw POeipy, both 
alluding to 1 Cor. 31617 od« oiSare dri vads @eod éore...€f Tis TOV vady 
tov @eov POeipe, AOepet rodrov 6 @eds, combined with vi. 9, 10, 19. 
Dr. Robinson himself allows (p. 219) that Origen’s use of the word 
seems sometimes to combine the idea of the indissolubility of eternal 
life with the purity which Christians associated with that life. 
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PARAPHRASE AND COMMENTS. 


Appress (v. 1). 


Symeon Peter, a servant and apostle of Jesus Christ, to those whose 
lot wt has been to enjoy a faith not less privileged than our own, 
through the equal justice of owr God, and of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ. 


Supeav érpos. 


The name Ieézpos is a translation of the Aramaic Kephas, as Christ 
of Messiah, Didymus of Thomas, ZyAwrys of Kavavatos. The form 
Sipwv is hellenized from Jvpedy, like Paulus from Saulus ; compare 
such forms as Disraeli, Braham, Lias, etc. in the present day. The 
consistent Hellenic form of the double name, Simon Peter, is frequently 
found in the N.T.: the consistent Aramaic, Supenv Kydas, is never 
found.’ I give below a table showing how often each name occurs.” 

How are we to account for the unique use in our text? The writer 
of the epistle, whoever he may have been, was certainly not one who 
wrote without thinking. We may take it for granted, then, that the 
combination of the old Hebrew and the new Greek names was inten- 
tional ; the intention being, as we may suppose, to remind his readers 


1 Jt may be noted that Peter’s brother bore the Greek name ’Avipéas. 

2 Knoas stands, with its interpretation, in John 1%; it is also found alone four 
times in 1 Cor. and four times in 2 Cor. The only passage besides this in which 
Supedy is used by itself of Peter is St. James’ speech in Acts 154. Xiuay stands 
alone in Matt. once; in Mk. ch. i. four times (before the name Peter had been 
given), and once in 14”, where Jesus A¢ye: 7G Mérpp, Elpwv kadedders; Luke has it 
ten times; John twice in ch. i., thrice in ch. xxi., where the penitent Apostle is 
thrice addressed as Sfuwy *Iwdvov; in Acts we have four times ‘Simon surnamed 
Peter.’ Of Mérpos standing alone we have ela exathples in Matt., eighteen in 
Mk., seventeen in Lk., sixteen in John, fifty-three in Acts, two in Gal., one in 
1 Pet. Xluwv Mérpos is found three times in Matt. (twice with 5 Acydpeves) ; 
never in Mk., except where it is stated that Simon received the name Peter; 
seventeen times in Joins never in Acts, ay with the addition ‘surnamed’; 
and nowhere else in the N.T. See Hort on 1 Pet. pp. 151 foll. 
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that, though Peter was known as ‘the apostle of the circumcision,’ 
still it had been granted to him to open the kingdom of heaven to 
Gentiles in the person of Cornelius, as well as to Jews on the day of 
Pentecost. From this we should infer that the epistle was addressed 
to a church made up of Jews and Gentiles, in which perhaps the Jews 
were inclined to exaggerate their interest in St. Peter, and to claim a 
superiority above the branches of the wild olivetree, which were 
recipients of grace only through being engrafted into the good olive- 
tree. Such an assumption seems to be rebuked in the words which 
follow. God has no favourites: He allots to each their circumstances, 
and their opportunities of learning divine truth. This truth, however 
brought to them, carries with it equal privileges, if it is duly received 
in the heart. 


tots indtipov Huiy Aaxodow riot. 


You have been allotted by divine election (v. 10) a faith which 
carries with it privileges equal to our own. ‘Not of yourselves, it is 
the gift of God’ might be said of all who were born Christians, as 
opposed to those who belonged to heathen families; and it may 
(1 Cor. 7) be said also of the latter, in so far as they must have been 
brought by God’s providence within the range of Christian influence. 
From v. 9 we gather that all here addressed had been baptized. 
Baptism had been granted to the Gentiles in the first instance, because 
their faith had been attested by the gift of the Holy Ghost: in 
St. Peter’s words ‘Can any man forbid water that these should not be 
baptized, which have received the Holy Ghost as well as we?’ The 
view maintained by Spitta, that the Apostles themselves form the 
other member of the comparison, seems to be excluded by the story 
of Simon Magus (Acts 8"**), 

Does the statement here made hold good in the present day? Have 
all Christians miorw icériysov? Was the faith of the doubting father 
ivdéryzos with that of the Syro-phenician woman? Is that of any 
ordinary Christian iodrysos with the faith of an 4 Kempis, or a 
Luther, or a Baxter, or a Bishop Wilson? The word is no doubt 
intended as an encouragement ; but perhaps also as a warning. The 
writer speaks to those of a like faith, not of a different faith. Where 
the faith is of the same quality, however different in quantity, it 
contains within it, like the grain of mustard seed, a promise of endless 
expansion. 


év Sixatoovvy Tod Meod. 


Choice does not mean favouritism. Israel was chosen to be a 
blessing to others, and at the same time to suffer more than any other 
people. God wills that all should be saved and come to the knowledge 
of the truth. This impartiality marked the determinate counsel of the 
Father no less than the redemptive work of the Son. Salvation is for 
all, not, as the degenerate Jews supposed, a peculiar privilege for a 
peculiar people. 
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SALUTATION (vv. 2-4). 


Grace and peace be multiplied upon you through the knowledge of 
[God and of Jesus] our Lord, seeing that it is by means of the know- 
ledge of Him who called us by His own glory and goodness, that His 
Divine power has granted us all that makes Jor life and godliness. 
Through this manifestation of the divine goodness there have been 
unparted to you [us] promises of highest blessing, in order that through 
them you may be made partakers of the divine nature, having escaped 
the corruption that is in the world through lust. 


On a first reading this passage might seem to be a mere tangle of 
words.? It is certainly very complicated both as regards persons and 
instruments, cause within cause, wheel within wheel, difference of 
names with identity of person and ideas. In the address we have 
already had the justice of God (év Sicctoovvy) named as the cause of 
the gift of faith to all the members of the Church in common, 
regardless of distinctions of Jew and Gentile. Inv. 2 we have the 
knowledge of God and the Lord Jesus (é érryvéce) named as the 
means whereby grace and peace may be increased: a statement which 
is confirmed in v. 3 from the fact that it is through this knowledge 
(8a ris érvyvdoews) that we have received all that is needed for 
salvation. Not only are the divine names themselves, as it might seem, 
unnecessarily repeated, in vv. 1, 2, but we have also the periphrases 
THs Oeias Suvdpews adrod, rod Kadécavros Hpas, elas dicews in vv. 3, 4. 
The general idea of salvation appears as faith in v. 1, as grace and 
peace in v. 2, as life and godliness in v. 3, as participation in the divine 
nature inv. 4. The divine calling is said in v. 3 to have been effected 
by means of the attractive power of the glory and excellency of the 
Caller, Jesus Christ ; and in v. 4 it is stated that this same glory and 
excellency hold out to the readers the highest hopes for the future, in 
order that by means of these hopes they may become participants of 
the divine nature. 

Both these characteristics, complexity and the unnecessary repetition, 
or (as it may be more truly described) the affectionate dwelling upon 
the divine names, may be found in the salutations of other epistles, 
especially 1 Pet. 1'’, Ephes. 1°*, in both of which the name Jesus 
Christ occurs four times in the first three verses, and in Rom. 1”. «« 


1 See Introduction on the Text. 

2 It certainly is so in the Vulgate: ‘Gratia vobis et pax adimpleatur in agni- 
tione Dei et Christi Jesu, Domini nostri, quomodo omnia nobis divinae virtutis 
suae quae ad vitam et pietatem donata est per cognitionem eius qui vocavit nos 
propria gloria et virtute,’ where the gen. abs. seems to have been taken for a 
genitive of possession, and the verb has disappeared. 
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xdpis Dyiv kal elpyvyn wANOvvOein ev exvyvdcet TOU Oeov.! 


The knowledge of God is affirmed to be (1) that which makes possible 
their growth in grace and peace, (2) the means employed by the divine 
Power to bestow upon us all that is needed for life and godliness (v. 3). 

How is it the ground of peace? To the primitive man there could 
be no peace. Experience compels every human being to believe in the 
existence of powers immensely superior to himself, which surround him 
on every side. Noone who thinks can help feeling that both body 
and mind are liable to internal disease and to external violence of 
nature and of man. Life itself and all that makes life worth living 
hang on a thread. As to what may follow this life, nature speaks in 
vague, sometimes in menacing tones; but, that there is a survival of 
some sort is a matter of almost universal belief. If the power or 
powers above us are jealous, malevolent, tyrannical, like earthly rulers, 
only to be propitiated by bribes and flatteries and abject prostrations, 
as many nations have believed, what ground have men for hoping for 
any improvement after death? Even if there were in the nobler 
minds some dawning consciousness of ‘a stream of tendency which 
wakes for righteousness,’ still this might of itself only intensify the 
gloom of the future. The higher our ideal, the more conscious we 
become of failure to attain to it. The more conscious we become of 
sin within us and around us, the more we feel that punishment awaits 
the sinner either here or hereafter. As civilization advances, the crude 
religious usages based upon such feelings gradually become incredible : 
some are felt to be horrible, some disgusting, some childish. Looking 
at the witch-doctors and inquisitors of every age, who can deny that 
there is justification for the verdict of the philosophic poet ‘tantum 
religio potuit suadere malorum’? But here idealistic breaks off from 
materialistic philosophy. The latter, while not objecting to religion as 
an aesthetic cult, altogether repudiates the belief in God as ruler and 
judge; the former looks upon God as the supreme ideal, the law and 
reason of the universe, the father of mankind, and bids men discard 
from their thought of Him and their worship of Him all that is 
unworthy of so great an Object, or injurious to the welfare of man- 
kind. It is this latter view, raised to a far higher potency, which is 
given to us in the N.T., as the truth made manifest by Him who by 
His Incarnation and Resurrection abolished death and brought life 
and immortality to light. In Jesus, the perfect man, we believe that 
we have revealed to us the character and the nature of God. The 
powers of the universe are no longer a source of terror: they are 
ordained and controlled for our good by Him whom we have been 
taught to invoke as our Father. In Jesus, the perfect man, we believe 
that we behold also the pattern of what we and all men are to be 
hereafter. We believe that we are called upon even now to follow 
Him ourselves, and to behave to others as brothers capable of being 
renewed in His image, and undergoing in this life a training along 


1 For the distinction between yvaots and érlyywois see Appendix. 
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with us for the higher life to come. Having this hope, we are never to 
despair of the world or of ourselves, but to fight manfully the good 
fight of faith against the evil passions which assault us all. We are 
not, with the Stdics, to deaden our sensibilities, to stunt and crush out 
our God-given faculties and feelings, but to raise and educate them for 
a fruition infinitely surpassing our present imaginations. Nosympathy 
is wasted, no defeat is final. Knowing God’s fatherly will towards us, 
we are at peace with Him and with His creation, animate and 
inanimate : knowing that He inhabits all time and all space, we are 
able to cast our care upon Him, not for this life only, but for the 
unknown possibilities of eternity. 

Such were the hopes of St. Paul as made known to us in his 
writings and especially in his description of the ultimate destiny of 
mankind in the 15th chapter of the Ist epistle to the Corinthians. 
But can we speak as confidently now, now that nearly 2000 years have 
passed, and ‘all things continue as they were’? Can we say that 
peace is now established upon earth, as a consequence of the revelation 
made in Christ? Can we speak of peace as a result of Christianity, in 
a century which, before it has run a twentieth part of its course, has 
seen Christians engaged in such wars as the South African and the 
Manchurian and in the even more terrible civil strife in Russia? a 
century in which a larger proportion of the wealth and manhood of 
Christendom are permanently employed for purposes of war than has 
ever been the case before? And these wars and rumours of wars, this 
threatening dissolution of mighty empires, are merely the outward 
symptoms of the internal discord, so powerfully described by 
St. James. Our wars and fightings arise from the lusts that war in 
our members, from the greediness with which each grasps at pleasure 
and riches for himself, regardless of duty and of the rights and 
interests of others. More devastating, more destructive than all the 
sacrifices of war, more utterly ruinous to character and honour and 
humanity, not to speak of religion and morality, is the mad thirst for 
pleasure and excitement, the reckless desire to make money by 
gambling ‘trusts’ and ‘corners,’ and the utter indifference to the ruin 
thereby caused to the bodies and souls of our fellow-men. ‘ Without 
natural affection, implacable, unmerciful’—in these words St. Paul 
sums up his terrible impeachment of the heathen world of his time: 
would that it could be said to be no longer applicable to the Christian 
world, especially to us, English and Americans, in this twentieth 
century ! 

There is of course another side to the picture of our time. Probably 


1 Compare Hort, The Way, the Truth, and the Life (p. 96), of the heathen 
world before the birth of Christ, ‘The depression or abnegation of life became 
the refuge of the wise and good. Life, they knew, made men vulnerable in 
proportion to its variety and intensity. Whether their desire was to ward off 
misery and maintain serenity, or to avoid wickedness and cherish virtue, in either 
case it was prudent not to feel overmuch, for so opportunity would be offered to 
the enemy. The individual soul and body together, or the individual soul 
fortified against its body as the nearest camp of the enemy, could maintain 
independence only by a lowering of life, a tempering of life with death.’ 
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in no age of the world have there been so many, and such devoted 
efforts to resist evil. It is enough to recall the names of Mrs. Fry, 
Wilberforce, Shaftesbury, Maurice, Father Mathew, Dr. Barnardo, to- 
mention but a few of our own countrymen, who have led the way in 
this noble crusade. Never before have Englishmen shown so much 
zeal for the conversion of the heathen at home and abroad. Never 
before in the history of the world has there been a more earnest 
effort both in England and abroad to understand and to apply the 
story of the life and teaching of our Lord. Unhappily even here: 
disunion has sprung up. Community of aim in different bodies has not 
been found a strong enough bond to overcome the separating influences 
of diversity of order and method. The generous element of apprecia- 
tive emulation has too often passed into a depreciative jealousy. Self- 
will on the part of individuals has too often failed in consideration for 
others, and hindered the common work of the Church, even where it has. 
not led to actual schism. 

Are we then to be satisfied with this? Was it this to which our 
Master looked forward when he said ‘Not peace but asword’? Far 
different is His meaning. He spoke of the necessary effect of the new 
wine in old bottles, the introduction of an unexampled ideal of right- 
eousness into a world peopled by men, good, bad, and indifferent. To- 
some of each of these classes the new teaching would appeal at once 
as a true divine message, freed from the traditional form which had 
disguised its meaning and deadened its force before. To others, as to- 
Saul the Pharisee, it seemed to be a denial or reversal of the old 
revelation, and roused their strongest opposition ; the good being often 
for a while the enemy of the better. Others, who had contrived some- 
sort of modus vivendt with the old religion, found the new intolerably 
exacting, and its preachers men not worthy to live. But the blood of 
the martyrs is seed: Saul the persecutor became Paul the apostle. 

Our Lord’s words then are descriptive of a period of transition from 
a lower to a higher ideal. It would be a total misconception of their 
spirit, if we used them to make us contented with the world as we see 
it around us. 

But how are we to explain the failure? Why is it that the- 
knowledge of God has not been followed according to promise by 
universal peace? To this it may be answered in the first place, 
that the present is an era of transition, if ever there was one since the 
beginning of the world. Never was change more rapid and multi- 
farious than during the last century. In science, in industry, in 
politics, in social life, in education, in religion, how different the end 
of the century from its beginning! One result has been that appeals. 
to tradition and authority have far less effect than they used to have, 
and that classes or policies or views of life, which base their claims on 
these appeals, tend to fall into the background. The incredible so- 
rapidly became credible, the impossible possible, the certain either un- 
certain or actually false, that men ceased to hold firmly to any belief,. 
especially where it placed a restraint on their natural inclinations. 

This fact however does not entirely remove the difficulty ; for man,. 
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being an imperfect creature on the way to become perfect, must, so far 
as he acts up to his vocation and destiny, be always in a state of 
transition, always rising from lower to higher. Thus in all ages the 
‘Christian is called upon to be a soldier, though the warfare is hotter at 
one time than another, and the struggle becomes more difficult and 
more complicated in proportion to the rapidity of the movement, and 
the consequent division in the ranks of the well-meaning and public- 
spirited. At such a time it behoves Christians to bear in mind the 
warning of Gamaliel ‘lest haply ye be found even to fight against God.’ 
May it not be that the present revolt against authority, in almost every 
sphere of thought and action, is a sign that we need an authority 
of a different and more penetrating kind ; that the time is approaching 
-of which Isaiah prophesied, when ‘thy children shall be all taught of 
God’; a time when the external law written on tables of stone should 
become a law written on the heart ; when, in the words of Christ, men 
‘should no longer be called ‘father and rabbi, because one is your master 
and all ye are brethren’? May it not be a sign that ‘the good 
message’ consists in expansion rather than repression ; that its true 
bearing is shown not so much in insisting on the restrictions of the 
past, as in fostering and guiding the aspirations of the future? To 
put it somewhat differently, should it not be equally our care to 
stimulate independence of thought and feeling, and to foster the spirit of 
reverence and humility? May we not hope to do this by the endeavour, 
on the part of each and all, to realize more our own immediate 
responsibility to God and to our fellow-men for the use we make both 
-of our reason and our will? There is a danger, no doubt, in en- 
couraging people to think and act for themselves, instead of simply 
following the traditions of preceding generations; but it is a danger 
which is inevitable at a certain point in the onward progress of 
humanity. There are many excellent men who are inclined to despair 
when they find the world turning with impatience from that which has 
been the breath of life to themselves. So Samuel was inclined to 
despair when the rule of the Judges was exchanged for that of the 
Davidic Kingdom ; but ‘God fulfils Himself in many ways.’ After all 
it is He who is responsible for the conduct and guiding of the men He 
has made. After all He is the Great Teacher. If He sees that it is 
‘through what seems to us error and heresy, that man must rise to 
higher purpose and clearer light, who shall gainsay Him? Meanwhile 
-our duty is to be true to the light He vouchsafes to us, and to trust 
Him absolutely for the future. 

So far I have been speaking of Christianity as a theory of life, and 
have endeavoured to show that, as such, it has a natural tendency, far 
beyond all other theories, to bring about peace, internal and external. 
But our text speaks not of an abstract theory, but of intimate 
acquaintance with a Person (év émryvdce: ov Weod), an acquaintance closer 
even than that vouchsafed to Abraham and to Moses, to whom God 
is said to have spoken face to face, ‘as a man speaketh with a friend’ ; 
it speaks of the consciousness of a guiding and inspiring Presence 
-ever ready to reveal itself in answer to believing prayer; and it connects 
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peace with grace, as the immediate consequence of that close com- 
munion with God. In his note on 1 Pet. 12 Hort has well explained 
the reason why grace should come first: ‘standing at the head of the 
Christian form of blessing, it directs our thoughts to the heavenly 
source of blessing.’ Before joy or peace or any other form of well- 
being, which formed the subject of ordinary good wishes, the Apostles 
first wished for their converts the smile and the merciful help of the 
Lord of heaven and earth.’ Understood in its widest sense, ‘grace ’ would 
thus mean the influence of the Holy Spirit in the heart. From 
this flows directly the peace of God which passes all understanding, 
that of which Isaiah said ‘Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose 
mind is stayed on Thee,’ that peace which is independent of outward 
troubles, and which underlies and rises victorious above all inward 
agitation.! 


7a mpos Cuny kat etoéBear (v. 3). 


The divine power has granted to men all things necessary for life 
and godliness through the knowledge of Christ. If we met such 
words in a writing of the present day, we might be inclined to 
interpret them as follows: Human life manifests itself in feeling, 
thought, and action. Where these are not, life is arrested, if not 
extinguished. A full and healthy life shows itself in the health and 
vigour of these manifestations and in their harmonious action for the 
good of the individual and the community. We might think, What the 
writer here asserts is, that this energy of life is not inconsistent with 
piety, that is, with the constant reference to God as our ruler and 
guide ; and further, that all that tends to develop life and piety is 
supplied by the knowledge of Christ. We might compare with this 
the words in 1 Tim. 48 4 eto¢Bea pds mdvra dpeAiuds eorw, erayyedlav 
éxovoa Cups Tis viv Kal ris weAAovoys, godliness is useful both for the 
life of earth and for the life of heaven. If however we look at the 
other passages in which {wy occurs in the N.T., we shall find that, in 
the great majority of these, fw7 has a deeper and more mystical sense, 
particularly where it is mentioned in connexion with the sight or 
knowledge, or the teaching or word of Christ. Often this deeper 
sense is distinguished by the epithet aidvios, as in Joh. 64 ‘ This is the 
will of my Father, that every one that seeth the Son and believeth in 
him should have eternal life’ ; 638 ‘The words that I have spoken unto 
you, they are spirit and they are life’ ; 173 ‘This is life eternal that they 
should know thee, the only true God and Jesus Christ whom thou hast 
sent’; Joh. 414 738. Sometimes it is spoken of as ‘the real life,’ 
1 Tim. 6! 9 dvrws Coy ; sometimes as the ‘life of God,’ Eph. 418 ‘being 
alienated from the life of God through the ignorance that is in them’ ; 
sometimes as the life of Christ, 2 Cor. 41! ‘that the life of Jesus 
may be manifested in our mortal body,’ Col. 33 ‘Our life is hid with 
Christ in God,’ ib. v. 4 ‘Christ our life’ ; sometimes it is connected with 
the Spirit, Gal. 68 ‘he that soweth to the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap 


1 It may be noticed that grace and knowledge are again joined in 3}8, 
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eternal life,’ Rom. 8¢ ‘the mind of the Spirit is life and peace.’ We 
do not possess this life by nature: we are said to enter into or inherit 
it, Mt. 18°, 191729; and again ‘to pass from death into life,’ 1 Joh. 34. 

I know of no modern writer who has thrown such light upon the 
Christian mystery of Life, as Hort in his difficult, but profoundly 
interesting and instructive lectures on The Way, the Truth, and the 
Life. After speaking of life as seen in the heathen world, in the 
passage I have quoted above, he proceeds to speak of the higher life 
known to Israel. 


‘There is no life, worthy to be called life, entirely separate from joy and 
gladness. The lower life, when it exists in any strength, has in it at once a 
gladness of personal energy and a delight in the gladness of all living creatures, 
as it is displayed in their youth or comeliness. The higher life for Israel could 
never be wanting in this characteristic ... ‘‘ With Thee,” says the Psalmist, 
‘*is the fountain of life.” The perennial spring of water that leaps and flashes 
as though it were a living thing, breaking ceaselessly forth from a hidden source, 
is the best image of that higher life bestowed on him to whom God has unveiled. 
his face... The spontaneous uncultured joy of spring or of youth is short- 
lived. It dies out with the mere lapse of time . . . But he whose heart has 
learned to make answer to the Lord comes to find that the power of life and joy 
lives on with him, while outward things are taking their course of obstruction 
or decay. He has a life exempt from being dried up, for it flows not from 
himself or from any part of the perishable creation, but from an bere) 
fountain in the heavens’ (pp. 98, 99). ‘Whatever life had anywhere been foun 
and lost, whatever life had never been found, was given to man in Christ. It 
may be that this or that portion of the vast inheritance of life has never as yet 
been claimed, or has been but doubtfully claimed, because faith in Him has been 
too petty or wilful in its scope as well as too feeble in its energy. But in Christ 
life was given in its fulness nevertheless, and in that due subordination which 
alone secures that nothing be lost. This is the one character of the Gospel 
which takes precedence of all others: its many partial messages are unfoldings 
of its primary message of life. Salvation according to Scripture is nothing less. 
than the preservation, restoration, or exaltation of life; while nothing that 
partakes or can partake of life is excluded from its scope; and as is the measure, 
grade, and perfection of life, such is the measure, grade, and perfection of salva- 
tion’ (pp. 100, 101). ‘The call to the disciples to receive Christ. unreservedly as 
the Life, is a call which surely the Church of later days may well accept as 
addressed to itself... It is the glory of this life to include every life. We 
do not purify it but impoverish it by detracting from its fulness. It may be that 
all lower forms of life are rising and will rise yet. more in rebellion against the 
life of Christ, as though it were only a nine devised death. Yet the Church 
will be false to hersele and to the universality of the task committed to her, if 
she seeks to protect the life of Christ by striving to fence it round into a little 
province of peculiar emotion. There is indeed that in it which is known only to 
those who have most communed with the living Lord Himself, and been baptized 
by Him with a holy spirit and with fire. Yet it ceases to be His life when it 
ceases to go forth and save. It was ordained to purify and control every lower 
life ; and therefore it must enter freely into them all. If we fear that it may 
lose itself in the vast and often lawless universe of life beneath, the danger is to 
be averted not by wilfully contracting it within a narrower field, but by seekin 
greater intensity of life in deeper and more submissive communion with the He 
Himself in the heavens... If other lives will not be ruled by His life, they 
must presently seek to cast it out as an evil thing. Wherever they for a time 
prevail, they work perdition and destruction for a little hour, and then they 
perish, while yet proving that life cannot be slighted or repudiated with im- 
punity. Wherever He eens; He conquers that He maysave... He destroyed 
nothing that had life: He lives, that all which once lived may live again in Him. 
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No ancient form of life can perish for ever, though it be long before mankind are 
fitted to receive it back at Christ’s hands, renewed and transfigured by His 
resurrection... The Saviour Himself stands always nigh to transform by His 
presence the purifying water without into the wine of gladness within. So He 
manifests His glory to His disciples. So His disciples believe on Him and live’ 
(pp. 146-149). 


Tov Kadécavros Huds idia d6éy Kat dpery (v. 3). 


All that is needed for the life of which we have spoken, that life 
which is always united with submission to the divine will, is given to 
us in the knowledge of Christ, who is here described as the Caller of 
Men ; and the mode of His calling is said to be the manifestation of 
His own character and nature. We may compare Joh. 12% (also 3%, 
$8), where the lifting up of Jesus, that is, the crucifixion, by which, 
more than by any other single act, He manifested His self-sacrificing 
love for man, is declared to be the magnet which should draw all men 
to Him—we love Him because He loved us—as well as the manifestation 
of His glory: see Joh. 1278 edjAudev 4 dpa iva Sofac6y 6 vids rod évOpurov, 
and 1381, where the departure of Judas to complete the work of: 
betrayal is followed by the saying viv doédo6y 6 vids rod dvOpdrov Kal 
& @eds eoédéoOn év airG. The word ‘glory’ is often misunderstood. 
The glory of God is sometimes contrasted with the good of man. ‘In 
majorem Dei gloriam’ has served as a pretext for much cruelty and 
excused much superstition. Nothing can really be for the glory of 
God on earth which is not also for the good of man. The glory of God 
is the exhibition of His character by His own acts and works, and by 
the reflexion of His character in the life of His children. Where 
there is not this reflexion in the heart and life, lip-praise or ceremonial 
worship, whether gorgeous or slovenly, is of no avail; it is not the 
Opyoxeia xafapa, ‘the worship in spirit and in truth,’ which God demands. 
The only acceptable praise is the outpouring of a heart which is filled 
with thankful delight in the presence of God and in the contemplation 
of His works. 


80 dv 7a tia, Kat peyote érayyéApara SeSdpyrat (v. 4). 


As our trust in the kindness and goodwill of a friend extends far 
beyond any definite promise of assistance which he may have made; 
as it enables us to give the right interpretation of any reported 
message of his, and even to discriminate between true and false 
messages ascribed to him; so is it with our trust in God. It is not 
so much in consequence of this or that particular promise as it is 
through the manifestation of the Father’s love in the person of His 
Son, that we are emboldened to hope for all future blessings. Therefore 
it is that in our prayers we encourage ourselves with the thought of 
what He has already done for man, no less than with the thought of 
His actual promises for the future. Such is the appeal in the words 
of the ancient hymn ‘Qui Mariam absolvisti et latronem exaudisti, 
mihi quoque spem dedisti,’ and in the suffrages of our Litany, ‘ By thy: 
baptism, fasting, and temptation, by thine agony and bloody sweat, by 
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thy cross and passion, by thy glorious resurrection and ascension.’ 
Hence too it was, that St. Paul in preaching to the Corinthians 
‘determined to know nothing among them but Jesus Christ and him 
crucified.’ Deeds are more than words, and the life of glory and good- 
ness has a wider scope, and penetrates more deeply even than the 
deeds regarded by themselves. 


iva, du rovTwv yévnobe Oelas xowwvol picews (v. 4). 


The purpose and end of the divine action in our behalf is that we 
may become partakers of the divine nature by making full use of the 
promises imparted to us. We can see how even the spoken promises of 
Christ may lead to this result, if we reflect on such a text as Lk. 1178 
‘If ye then being evil know how to give good gifts to your children, 
how much more shall your heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to 
them that ask Him.’ For what else is it to have the Holy Spirit 
dwelling in us, but to be partakers in the divine nature, a participation 
promised in answer to prayer? So again, and still more strongly, in 
1 Joh. 41216 «Tf we love one another, God abideth in us and His love is 
perfected in us. Herein we know that we abide in Him and He in us, 
because He has given us of His Spirit ... Whosoever shall confess 
that Jesus is the Son of God, God abideth in him and He in God... 
God is love, and he that abideth in love abideth in God and God in 
him’; Joh. 1722 ‘The glory which thou gavest me I have given them that 
they may be one even as we are one; I in them and thou in me, that 
they may be made perfect in one.’ It may help us to the better under- 
standing of these mysterious intimations, if we call to mind St. Paul’s 
words in 2 Cor. 318 ‘we all, reflecting as a mirror the glory of the Lord, 
are transformed into the same image from glory to glory, even as from 
the Lord the Spirit,’ and Gal. 2? ‘no longer I, but Christ liveth 
in me.’ 

We must carefully distinguish this idea of the possibility of our 
participation in the life and character of God, not only from presump- 
tuous Stoic assertions as to man’s equality with God,! but also from 
the unguarded statements of Athanasius and other early Fathers, as to 
which see my note on Clem. Al. Str. vii. 53, P. 830. 


dmogvyovtes THS év TO Koopw ev eriOupia POopas (v. 4). 


Here we have the contrast between the state of nature and the state 
of grace. The opposite condition to the participation in the divine 
nature is said to be that from which the Christian has escaped, viz. the 
corruption which is in the world through lust. The word ¢Oopd means 
destruction, especially destruction proceeding from natural causes. 
Hence it comes to be used of moral corruption and decay, and some- 
times seems to combine both meanings, see the Appendix on the word. 

1 See Cic. N. D. ii. 153, where the life of the wise man is said to be par et 


similis deorum, nulla alia re nisi immortalitate, quae nihil ad bene vivendum pertinet, 
cedens caelestibus, and the passages quoted in my note. 
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Possibly our author may have shared the view of Theophilus, who- 
speaks of immortality as the property of deity, in his treatise Ad 
Autol. ii. 27 ‘God made man neither mortal nor immortal dAA& Sexrixdv 
dpaorépur iva, ei peyy eri 7a THs GBavacias THpHoas THY évroAny TOU Meoi, 
puoOcy Koulontat rap aitod tiv Gbavaciav Kal yévytas Oeds x.7..., and a. 
little above ore oby dicet Ovytés eyévero ovre AOdvaros. «i yap aOdvatov 
dx’ dpxis merounke, Oedv adrov wemounxe. This idea may have originated 
in the language used in 1 Tim. 61° 6 pdvos dywv aOavaciay, where 
immortality is spoken of as the peculiar property of God. So Theodoret 
Dial. iii. p. 145 (quoted by Suicer under dOavacia) has kvpiws a&Odvaros 
6 @eds- odaia yap &Odvatos, ob perovcia.... ois 5 dyyeAos Kal Trois 
ddXots abros Ty abavaciav SeSHpyrat. Compare the opposition in 1 Cor. 
1583 Set yap 76 POaptov todro évdicacbar adbapoiay, rb. v. 42 omeiperat 
ev bopa, éyeiperar év ddOapoia, Wisdom ii. 23 f. 6 @cds exrise Tov 
avOpwrov éx’ adOapoia, kai cikdva ris iSias idtdryros (=Oeias Kowwvot 
picews) eroincey aitév: POdvw Sé SiaBddrAov Odvaros cionAOev eis Tov 
Kdopov, 10. vi. 19 &dOapoia éyyts civar rouet @cod. God Himself is called 
&pOapros in Rom. 178, 1 Th. 1! and the Christian inheritance &pOapros 
kal duiayros in 1 Pet. 14. 

This corruption which pervades the world is the result of émOupéa ; 
compare Gal. 68 ‘he that soweth to his own flesh shall of the flesh reap 
corruption,’ and 1 Joh. 2!” ‘the world passeth away and the lust. 
thereof, but he that doeth the will of God abideth for ever.’ So St. 
Paul (Rom. 5!") attributes ‘the reign of death’ in the world to the 
entrance of sin (1.e. as St. James says 1 of fully developed érOupia) 
through one man, see Wisdom 278 quoted above ; and, again, declares 
the same truth more generally in the phrase 76 gpdévyua tis capKos 
Odvatos (Rom. 8°). 


EXHORTATION TO MAKE FULL USE OF THE GRACE IMPARTED 
(vv. 5-7). 


Since the power of ,God has bestowed on us all that we need, you 
are especially bound to use every effort to add energy to your faith 
and knowledge to your energy. Energy and knowledge combined 
will enable you to practise self-denial and endurance. If with these 
are joined a pious submission to the divine Will, and warm affection 
to the brethren, it will gradually ereate within you that highest of all 
Christian graces, love to God manifesting ttself in love to man and 
to the whole creation, animate and inanimate. 


Does the writer mean this for a complete list of Christian virtues or 
graces? Ifso, why does he omit one of St. Paul’s great trio, Amis, 
while he takes the remaining two, one for the foundation, and the 
other for the crown of his series? It is true he admits its effect dxopovy 
as one link in the chain of graces, but this is far from covering all the 
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ground of the hope which is so prominent a feature in the first epistle 
of St. Peter, as well as in the epistles of St. Paul. Why does he leave 
out so many of the fruits of the Spirit named in Gal. 5”2* yapd, eipyvy, 
paxpobupia, xpnordrys, a&yabwotvy, srpairys, as well as duxatoovvy and 
éA70aa mentioned in Eph. 59? In 1 Pet. we find in addition to those 
mentioned in 2 Pet. viz. faith, and love, and guradeAdia (1%, 217, 38), 
and tzropovy (2°), a number of other graces, such as obedience (iraxoy 
12, 21422), joy (yapa dvexAdAnros Kai Sedofacpévy 18), sobriety (vypew 178, 
417, 58), holiness (dyuérns 114, 25°), fear (fdB8os 11”), meekness (xpairys 
3*1), compassion (ciorAayyvia 3°), humility (raewvodpoves 3°, and especi- 
ally 556), moderation (cwdpocvvy 4"), hospitality (pArcgevor 4°); while on 
the other hand 1 Pet. omits four out of the list in 2 Pet., viz. dpery, 
yvaors, éyxpdreia, ebogBea. Again, we have seen evidence of an acquaint- 
ance with Greek philosophy in the latter writer: why does he omit three 
out of the four cardinal virtues, cwdpocivy, dvipeia, Stxarocivy? It may 
be said perhaps that dpery and tropovy cover the ground of dvdpeia, that 
éyxpdreto. represents cwdpoovvy, however imperfectly, and that dydan, 
since it fulfils the whole law, is more than d:xatoovvy. Anyhow the list is 
peculiar, partly from its arbitrary selections and omissions, partly for 
the marked way in which the writer introduces his seven virtues, each 
apparently growing out of the preceding, and all rooted in faith. That 
seven was a mystical number with the Hebrews, we all know; and its 
influence in the mind of the writer of the fourth Gospel has been shown 
by Bishop Westcott in his Commentary (pp. 75 foll.) and by Dr. 
Abbott in his Johannine Grammar, pp. 301, 463, 464. 

That the number eight, the ‘Ogdoad’ was also regarded as a mystical 
number by some of the early Christians, who liked to speak of the Lord’s 
day as the eighth day, a day of holy activity, the beginning of a new 
world, surpassing the day of rest which followed on the creation of the 
old world, is shown by the following passages: Barn. 15. 8 od ra viv 
odBBara. pot Sexrd, GAAS 6 qTeroinka, év @, KaTaTavoas Ta TavTA, GpxiVv 
qpepas éyidns roujow, 6 éorw, GAAov Kécpov apxyv. 8d Kat dyopev Ti 
qpepav riyv dySdnv cis edppooivyy, év 4 Kat 6 "Inoots dvéorn éx vexpav Kat 
davepwbeis avéBy cis otpavovs, Justin M. Dial. 24, cf. Clem. Al. Sir. 
v. pp. 712, 713, § 106, where he interprets of the Lord’s day Plato’s 
description of the vision of Er (Rep. x. p. 616), ib. vi. p. 794, § 108 of 
Towra Katatatcovow év dpe dyiy Oeot . . . of wy KaTapelvavres ev EBSopddr 
dvaratceus, dyaboepyia 8& elas eLopouscews eis dySoaducqs ebepyecias 
kAnpovopiay trepxtiayres, axopéotov Oewpias ciduxpwel éxomteia mpocav- 
éxovres, 1b. vi. pp. 811 £. § 140, Str. iv. p. 636, § 158 79 EB8duy 4 dvdéravois 
Opyoederat, TH St dySdy iacpdv mpoodéper,! ib. § 159 etre y darhavijs xapa 
4 mAnodlovea TG vonTa Kécpy dySoas Aéyouro . . . éLavadivar yevéreds Te 
kal dpaptias xpyvar eye Tév yrworudy, ib. p. 637, § 162 Baowrcédys 
Sixatootyyy te Kat eipyvyv brodapBaver év dydodd pévev. That the writer 
of 2 Pet. regarded the ogdoad as a mystic number may perhaps be 
inferred from a comparison between 25, where he speaks of éySoov Nae, 
and Jude v. 14, where Enoch is described as the seventh from Adam. 


1 Ezek. 4426, 27, 
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Furtuer REMARKS ON THE VALUE AND IMPORTANCE OF THESE 
Virtues (vv. 8-11). 


Lf you have these virtues, and if they continue to flourish in you,! 
you will be not idle or unfrwitful as regards the knowledge of Christ. 
On the other hand their absence is necessarily attended by spiritual 
blindness or near-sightedness, and by forgetfulness of the grace 
received in baptism. Since there is this possibility of falling away, 
beware of losing the light ; be more earnest to ensure and make good 
the calling and clection of which your baptism was the sign. If 
you steadily practise the virtues I have named, you will walk in the 
light and be kept from stumbling here, and hereafter you will 
inherit the glory prepared for you in the eternal kingdom of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 


It is remarkable how the writer recurs to his previous list of virtues 
with a thrice repeated ratra in vv. 8, 9, 10 and otrws inv. 11. In 318 
he exhorts his readers to grow (aifdvere) in grace (which may be 
regarded as summing up the list) and knowledge (yaéoe equivalent to 
éxvyvooes here). Of. Eph. 41%, especially v. 15 ddOedovres ev dydry 
abgyodper eis airov Ta Tavta, Os dor 4 Kepady, 1 Pet. 2? as dpteyevvyra 
Bpédy 75 Noytxdv adodrov ydAa ereroPijcare, iva év aitd adfyonte, 2 Th. 18 
trepavédve 4 wictis bpav Kal wreovdler fy aydrn. 


AFOnv AaBov rod cafapicpod (v. 9). 


So Moses warns the Israelites (Deut. 4) mpocéyere imiv, pay émi- 
AdOnabe Thy StadyKnv Kupiov rov-Ocod yuav hv d€fero wpds judas: cf. 2 Kings 
1788, 


BeBalav ipav ri khijow kal éxAoyyv ToteioGat (v. 10). 


So, in other epistles, the elect are urged to make their election sure : 
as in Eph. 4! qapaxadd otv ipas déiws mepurarfoa ris Khijoews Fs 
exAnOyre, ib. 613 dvaddBere iv wavoTNiay Tod Ocod iva Suvybire . . . daravra, 
epyacdpevor orivat, 1 Cor. 9?" trwmdfwo pov 76 capa . pyres ado 
kypvéas abrés dddxos yéevopar, Col. 3% évdvcacGe obv ds éxdexrol Tod 
Ocod orAdyyva oixrippdv, 1 Th. 5! 76 rvedpa py cBevvere compared with 
14 ciSdres tiv éxAoynv Sydv, 1 Pet. 17 éy PdBo rév ris Taporkias tpav 
xpévov dvacrpdédyte compared with 1)? éxdexrois. .. Kata mpdyvworr, 
and 2 Pet. 317 guAdaceobe iva pip exréonre rod idiov ornprypod. The 
‘Vulgate adds ‘per bona opera certam . . . faciatis.’ 


1 See above on wAnduvéeln in v. 2, and below on abidvere év xdpits nal 


yore, 38, 
¥ 7 é 
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Tue Wrirer’s Promise (vv. 12-15). 


Therefore, that you may escape the dangers and inherit the blessings 
named, it will be my care continually to remind you of your duty in 
this respect (namely that you should make your calling sure in the 
manner I have pointed out), though I know well that you are familiar 
with the lesson, and are established in the truth which has been 
delivered to you [reading mapadoelon. If we retain rapovon the 
sense will probably be ‘in the truth, so far as it has been revealed 
to you,’ but this seems hardly to suit such terms as eidéras Kal 
éotnpiypwévous (v. 12) or the statement in v. 3 that ‘the Divine 
power has bestowed on you all things needed for life’]. J feel 
myself bound, so long as I am in this tent of the body, to stir you up 
by way of remembrance, since I know that I must shortly put it off, 
as our Lord Jesus Christ declared to me. And further I will do my 
best to enable you to make mention of these things, as you may find 
opportunity, after my departure. 

In what respects does the promise in v. 15 differ from that in v. 131 
The one refers to warnings uttered in the writer’s life-time whether by 
word or by letter: the other to something which he would leave 
behind as a memorial for after time. We cannot, I think, suppose 
that the reference is merely to an epistle, whether the present or some 
other. It implies something more like a store-house of facts, on 
which they will be able to draw after his death, a store-house which 
would contain such narratives as that which follows immediately, 
being joined to what precedes by the particle ydép. I am inclined to 


think therefore that the writer here alludes to the Gospel according to 
St. Mark. 


THE Grounps oF ovr BELIEF (vv. 16-21). 


When we preached to you the coming of the Lord in power, we 
relied upon no cunning fable, but on the witness of owr own eyes, 
which had beheld His majesty. For He received from the Father 
honour and glory, when there came to Him from?® the excellent Glory 
such a voice as this: ‘ Behold My Son, My beloved, in Whom I am 
well pleased’; and it was this voice we heard proceeding from heaven, 
when we were with Him in the Holy Mount. We who witnessed the 
Lransfiguration have had thereby confirmed to us the testimony of 
the prophets, to which you do well to give heed, as to a lamp shining 
in a dark place until the day break and the day-star arise in your 
hearts ; recognizing this first of all, that no prophecy is a matter of 


1 See Introduction on the Text. 2 See Introduction on the Text. 
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private interpretation, for it was not by the.will of.man that prophecy 
came at any time, but men delivered the message of God under the 
influence of the Holy Spirit. 


Dr. Chase takes the word zapovaia here of the First Coming; but 
it does not seem to bear this sense in any other passage of the N.T. 
I think therefore we must understand it here of the Second Coming, 
as in 317 below, unless there is strong reason on the other side. But 
it is the Second Coming that forms the pivot on which the whole 
epistle turns, the object of all its hopes and fears. It is this to which 
believers look forward as implied in the glorious promises of 14, and in 
the eternal kingdom of 1": this is the Day of God which scoffers 
deny (3*), but, which should continually be in the minds of all true 
disciples, urging them on to greater diligence in His service (3112), 
The preaching of the coming of the Lord with power, referred to in 
16 must surely be of the same nature as the preaching of St. Paul 
at Athens (Acts 178%), ‘God now commandeth all men to repent, 
because he hath appointed a day in which he will judge the world in 
righteousness by the man whom he hath ordained, aiorw mapacyav 
wacw, advactioas avrov ék vexpav. Christ’s resurrection was the ordinar 
proof of His divine mission: it was the only one of which St. Paul 
himself could claim to be an eye-witness. But those who had seen the 
vision and heard the utterance on the Holy Mount could appeal to 
another experience, which had been to them personally a strong con- 
firmation of the prophetic word, that told of the Coming of the Son 
of Man in the clouds of heaven. 

Some critics have found a difficulty in this allusion to the Transfig- 
uration, We may perhaps doubt whether St. Peter would have mentioned 
it to the exclusion of the Resurrection, of which the Apostles were the 
appointed witnesses, and to which reference is so often made in 1 Pet. 
and in the speeches recorded in the Acts; but I see no reason why he 
should have hesitated to speak of it as making it easier to believe 
in the coming glory of Christ. The three evangelists who mention 
it all speak of it as affording to those who witnessed it a ‘sight of 
the kingdom of God.’ It was also an earnest of the glory which was 
to be hereafter revealed in the saints, just as the sealing of the Spirit 
is said by St. Paul to be the earnest of our inheritance. Doubtless 
the cross of Christ was the manifestation of an even higher spiritual 
glory, as it was felt to be by St. Paul and St. John ; and the Resurrec- 
tion was a fact of more universal importance; but we instinctively feel 
that perfection of beauty is the natural vesture of perfect goodness : 
things are not as they should be, till the inner and the outer glory 
are in complete accord. Of this great harmony the Transfiguration was 
truly felt by our author to be the foretaste and image. The appear- 
ance of the representatives of law and prophecy, to whom Jewish 
tradition ascribed an exemption from the common lot of mortality, by 
the side of the Central Figure, was a token of a resurrection glory to 
be imparted to all who believed on Him, of what the writer describes 
as ‘new heavens and a new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness,’ 

o 2 
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as Adxyvy daivovre ev abyynpg tome (v. 19). 


The prophets, like John the Baptist, were lamps shining in the 
darkness which preceded the coming of the Messiah. When the Sun 
of Righteousness arises, then their light wanes. But the dawning of 
the Gospel is not simultaneous over all the earth. One country, 
one soul, may be in darkness, though the light has come to others. 
The lamp of prophecy prepared the Jews to recognize the dawn of the 
Gospel. Hence the frequent reference to prophecy in the Gospels and 
the Acts. It was by means of prophecy that the Jews and proselytes 
were first introduced to the faith. Again the Old Testament served as 
a lamp to the early Church before the Gospels were in circulation. It 
was the text, to which the Apostles and first missionaries supplied the 
commentary. 

Clement of Alexandria speaks of philosophy as being to the Greeks 
what the Law was to the Jews, the zatdaywyds to bring them to Christ. 
More generally we may say that whatever there was of ennobling 
thought or higher aspiration in the art or poetry or religion of 
ancient Greece ; whatever there was of reverence and stedfastness and 
trust and purity and patriotism in the family and national life of 
Rome; whatever there is still that makes for true manhood and 
womanhood in nations or individuals that have not the knowledge 
of God—all this is to be regarded as the divinely intended preparation 
for the full light of the Gospel, and for the appropriation of its message 
in the heart. 


mpogyrteia idias emAvocews ob yiverar (v. 20). 


Prophecy is not restricted to the particular meaning assigned to it 
by a particular man or a particular generation. The special work of 
the prophet is to interpret the working of God to his own generation. 
But in doing this he is laying down the principles of God’s action 
generally. Hence there may be many fulfilments of one prophecy, or, 
to speak more exactly, many historical illustrations of some one principle 
of Providential Government. This is admirably illustrated in Dr. 
Arnold’s Sermons on the Interpretation of Prophecy, from which the 
following quotations are taken : : 

‘ Prophecy is God’s voice speaking to us respecting the issue in all 
time of that great struggle, which is the real interest of human life, the 
struggle between good and evil. Beset as we are by evil within us and 
without, it is the natural and earnest question of the human mind, what 
shall be the end thereof? And the answer is given by Prophecy, that 
it shall be well at last; that there shall be a time when good shall 
perfectly triumph. But the answer declares also that the struggle shall 
be long and hard ; that there will be much to suffer before the victory 
is complete’ (pp. 12, 13). ‘As it is certain that no people on earth 
has ever either perfectly served the cause of good, or utterly opposed it, 
so it follows that no people can fully satisfy the mind of Prophecy’ 
(pp. 19, 20). ‘Christ alone is the true and complete fulfilment of 
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Prophecy .. . but Christ’s triumph is not for himself alone ; we all may 
partake in it .. . If looking on the world as God looks on it, we feel 
keenly the struggle which is going on between good and evil, and 
fain would take our part in it to the death under Christ’s banner; then 
along with all the anxieties and sufferings of the contest we have our 
portion besides in the hopes of the final issue’ (pp. 26-28). 

‘History is especially iSfas émAvoews; that is to say, what the 
historian relates of Babylon is to be understood of Babylon only. 
But what Prophecy says of Babylon is xow#s émAvcews; it does not 
relate exclusively, nor even principally, to the Babylon of History; but 
to certain spiritual evils of which Babylon was at one period the 
representative, and Rome at another, and of which other cities... 
may be the representatives now! ... The Prophecies, as I believe, will 
go on continually meeting with a typical and imperfect fulfilment till 
the time of the end; when they will be fulfilled finally and completely 
in the destruction of the true prophetical Babylon, the World as 
opposed to the Church’ (pp. 31, 32). ‘Most remarkable is it to see 
in the Prophets and in the Psalms the confident anticipation of future 
triumph, which to the human writer individually was never verified. 
But by this very circumstance their incomplete and typical character 
is fully manifested : it is by this especially that they in a manner point 
to Christ ; that they stretch out their hands to Him, imploring Him to 
fulfil what they could but faintly shadow, the whole condition of fallen 
and redeemed man: sufferings first, but afterwards glory, the serpent 
bruising man’s heel, but man finally crushing the serpent’s head’ (pp. 
40, 41). ‘Every prophecy has, according to the very definition of the 
word, a double source: it has, if I may venture so to speak, two 
authors, the one human, the other divine.’ ‘And now we see why the 
language of the prophets, as applied to those nearer events which 
occupy the fore-front in their vision, is and must be hyperbolical. 
Beginning amidst all familiar objects and images, Israel, Jerusalem, the 
Law, the Temple, Babylon, Egypt, Edom, defeat and victory, captivity 
and deliverance, famine and plenty, desolation and prosperity, other 
and higher hopes possess their minds almost immediately, distinct in 
their greatness, undiscerned in their particular forms. Thus into the 
human framework there is infused a divine spirit, far too vast for that 
which contains it.’ ‘When St. Peter says that “it was revealed to 
them that not unto themselves but unto us they did minister the 
things now reported unto us” he does not surely mean to deny that 
they ministered to their own generation also, although not exclu- 
sively nor in the highest degree. The prophets never cast themselves 
as it were into the midst of the ocean of futurity ; their view reaches 


1 Cf. Baxter’s letter to the Lady Ann Lindsey in Silvester’s Life, p. 225: ‘An 
interpretation is called private, either as to the subject person, or as to the inter- 
preter. You take the text to speak of the latter, when the context plainly 
sheweth you that it speaks of the former; the Apostle... giving this caution, 
that none of those scriptures that are spoken of Christ, the public Person, must 
be interpreted as spoken of David or other private Persons only... It is 
subjectively a private interpretation to restrain that scripture to David or other 
ordinary men, which the Holy Ghost intended of the Messiah.’ 
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over the ocean, their hearts it may be are set on the shore beyond it, 
but their feet are on their own land, their eyes look upon the objects 
of their own land ; there is the first occasion of their hopes, and there 
lie their duties. They are prophets in both senses of the term, 
preachers of righteousness to their own generation, as well as fore- 
tellers of blessing for generations yet to come’ (pp. 63, 68, 69). 


ON FALSE TEACHERS (Cu. IT). 


Tae Fatse Teachers or THE New DIsPENSATION ANSWER TO THE 
Fatse Propoets oF THE OLD (vv. 1-3). 


Besides the true prophets spoken of above, there were also false 
prophets under the Old Dispensation ; and their counterparts will be 
Sound in the false teachers of the New Dispensation. As the former 
denied the Lord who had redeemed them out of Egypt, giving them- 
selves up to the worship of strange gods, and bringing on themselves 
swift destruction ; so will it be with the false teachers who deny their 
Redeemer. Their vicious life will be followed by many, who will 
thus bring discredit on the Way of Truth. A further characteristic 
of these false teachers is their covetousness, which will lead them to 
make profit of you by lying words. But the judgment declared by 
God’s dealings with their forerunners of old has long ago been passed 
upon them, and their doom is already impending. 


80 obs 7 68ds Tis ddnOelas BAaodypyOjoerat (v. 2). 


The immoral lives of some of the heretics and especially their misuse 
of the love-feasts cast suspicion on the practices and the worship 
of Christians generally. So in the present day the careless lives and 
the random talk of nominal Christians are still a great stumbling- 
block in the way of the spread of the Gospel both at home and abroad. 
Christianity not only sets up a higher standard than that of the world: 
it claims to enable men to live up to that standard, When those who 
profess Christianity fall below their profession, their failure is regarded 
as disproving the regenerative power of Christianity itself; just as, 
on the contrary, each man who truly follows in the steps of Christ, 
and does not neglect the gift that is in him, is a living witness of the 
truth of the Gospel. 

The comparison of the course and manner of life to a road is common 
in Hebrew writers, as in Ps. 16 ywooker Kuptos 5d0v Sexaiwv, 1192 od8év 
Sixawpdrwv cov cvvéricdy pe... dddv adixias dwdorncov dn’ éu0d... 


1 A valuable book on this subject is Riehm’s Messianic Prophecy followed by a 


complete bibliography, of which an English translation was published in 1900 
by Messrs. Clark. a = " 
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Sddr GAnOelas yperiodpyny, Isa. 2678 68ds ciocBav cbbeia ... 58ds Kupiov 
kpiots, 358, Jer. 616, 103 of8a, Kvpie, dre odxt ‘Tod avOpdrrou 4 686s adrod, 
obde dvyp wopevoetar Kal Karopwoet ropeiay adrod, especially 218 iSod 
éyd 8uxa mpd mpoodrov tudv thy ddov THs Luqs Kal Thy Sdv Tod Oavdrov, 
from which are derived the teaching as to the broad and narrow way 
of Mt. 71514, and the two ways of the Didache 1-5: cf. Barn. 18-24, 
Constit. Apost. vii. 1-18. In the Acts we read of the ‘way of salva- 
tion’ (161"), the ‘way of God’ (186), and ‘the way’ simply, meaning the 
Christian life (9, 19% 28), Above all, Jesus speaks of Himself as the 
Way in Joh. 14° éyd eiury 686s cat 4 ddnOea Kai} Lui obdeis Zpyeras rpos 
Tov watépa ei py &:’ 40d, on which see Hort’s commentary in the first 
of his lectures on The Way, the Truth, the Life, and compare Heb. 
1019-20. In like manner the verbs wopevoua: (Exod. 164, Lev. 263, Deut. 
583, Ps, 8641, Isa. 23, Acts 981), repurarad (Rom. 1312, 1. Cor. 717, 2. Cor. 
57, 1218, Gal. 516, Eph. 52, 1 Joh. 2°) are used of the Christian life. 


EXAMPLES OF JUDGMENT JOINED witH Murcy! (vv. 4-10). 


God spared not angels when they sinned, but hurled them down to 
Tartarus, where they were delivered to chains (or ‘ pits’) of darkness 
to be kept for the final judgment. Similarly He spared not the 
ancient world, but brought on tts ungodly inhabitants the Flood, from 
which Noah only, the preacher of righteousness, and his family were 
saved. So the Cities of the Plain were overwhelmed with ashes and 
overthrown by earthquake, as a sign of the divine displeasure and a 
warning of the fate reserved for the wngodly. On the other hand 
God saved righteous Lot, grieved and wearied as he was with the 
profligate life of the rebellious. For day after day his righteous soul 
was vexed within him at their lawless deeds, as he dwelt among them 
keenly sensitive to the wickedness which met his ears and eyes at every 
turn. In this we have a proof that the Lord knows how to deliver the 
godly out of trial, and to keep the unrighteous under punishment 
until the day of judgment, especially those who follow the polluting 
lusts of the flesh and make light of authority. 


Furtaer Description of THE LipertinEs (vv. 10-16). 


Presumptuous that they are, they shrink not from railing against 
the wnseen powers ; yet angels, though so far superior to the libertines 
in greatness and might, do not venture to bring against these powers 
a ratling accusation. Vengeance however will come upon them in 
return for their insolent words in matters of which they have no 


’ In the parallel passage of St. Jude the moral is rather Mercy does not exclude 
judgment; here it is Judgment does not exclude mercy. 
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knowledge : they will share the destruction of senseless animals, that 
are born creatures of instinct for capture and destruction. Thus 
they will receive wrong [as they deem it] in requital of their wrong- 
doing. Their idea of pleasure} is to spend the day in wanton living. 
They are spots and blemishes in the Church [which should be without 
spot or wrinkle], revelling in their deceits when admitted to your 
love-feasts. Their eyes betray their adulterous thoughts, insatiate of 
sin, while they allure unstable souls, having a heart practised in covet- 
ousness. Oursed ones! they have left the straight way and wandered 
from i, having followed the way of Balaam, who loved the wages of 
wrong-doing, and was rebuked for his own contumactousness [breach 
of law, rapavopia], when his ass [by a mapavouta of another kind] 
spoke with human voice, resisting the infatuation of the prophet. 


ddéas od tpepovew Pracdypodvres (v. 10). 
See comments on Jude, pp. 74 foll. 


Love-Feasts of the Early Christians. 


The eminent French theologian, Prof. Batiffol, in a recent study 
on the Agape (Etudes d’ Histoire, vol. i. pp. 283-325), controverts what 
has hitherto been the prevalent opinion among Roman Catholic, no 
less than among Protestant writers on this subject. St. Jude has 
described the libertines of his time as év rats dydrats SpOv omAddes, 
aovevwoxovpevo. apdBws éavrots momaivovres, on which & Lapide 
comments as follows: ‘Primitus Christiani in symbolum caritatis, 
post Eucharistiam celebrabant convivia, communia- tam pauperibus 
quam divitibus, sed frugalia et pia, ideoque eas vocabant Agapes, 
id est caritates, uti ostendi in 1 Cor. xi. 20. Sic gentiles sua 
habebant convivia, quae vocabant giAira’; and Estius on 2 Pet. ii. 13: 
‘Vox dydéry jam inde a tempore apostolorun usurpata fuit pro 
conviviis Christianorum inter se; quod ad ea pauperes advocando 
caritatem in eos exercerent.’ This explanation is supported by the 
Vulgate rendering of éydan both here (in conviviis luxuriantes) and in 
Jude (in epulis suis maculae). Prof. Batiffol, on the contrary, affirms 
as his conclusion (p. 294), ‘il n’est pas question d’agapes dans le 
Nouveau Testament.’ The arguments adduced in favour ‘of this 
startling conclusion are the following: St. Jude uses éyday twice, 
dyaryrot twice, and jyamypevor once, in the ordinary sense. He uses 
the plurals 86a: (v. 8) and aicytvas (v. 13) for the singulars. We may 
therefore translate his words in v. 12 as follows: ‘Ils sont des écueils 
dans votre amour... et ici le mot amour signifierait ensemble des 
fidéles, au milieu de qui ces impies sont des pierres de scandale.’ In 
answer to this I may quote Blass (p. 84) on the use of abstract plurals : 


? Or ‘of love,’ if we read aydany for i3ovhv. 
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‘They are used,’ he says, ‘to indicate the individual concrete mani- 
festations of the abstract quality.’ What then are the ‘concrete 
manifestations’ of love, here implied by the context, ‘feasting with 
you in your dydwa’? The dydzy, it is evident, gives an opportunity 
of feasting, in a manner which causes scandal (omiAddes). Who can 
help being reminded of the similar scene described in 1 Cor. xi, 18-34, 
where it is said that those who come together to partake of the Lord’s 
Supper destroy its character and call down judgment on themselves by 
drunkenness and greediness? The first Lord’s Supper united the Paschal 
meal with the participation in the sacramental Bread and Wine ; and 
the allusions in 1 Cor. and in Jude lead us to conclude that the xAdots 
dprov in private houses, of which mention is made in the description of 
the life of the early Christians in Acts ii. 46, was a continuation of 
this custom, thus furnishing occasion for the possible growth of the 
abuses of which we read afterwards. Naturally the relative importance 
attached to either element, the sacrament or the common meal, would 
vary in different places. 

Prof. Batiffol’s explanation of the xAdows dprov is as follows. He 
distinguishes the Pauline source in Acts 2”, joav 5& rpooxaptepotvres 
TH 8i8ay7R Tav dzrogTéhov Kal TH Kowwvig. Kal TH KAdoeL TOD prov Kai Tats 
mpoorevyais, from the Judaistic source in 2“, xa’ jpepav Te mpooKaprepotvy- 
tes Gpobupadoy év TG fepd, KAGvTés Te Kat’ olkov dprov, pereAduBavov 
tpopys év dyaddidoe Kat ddeAdrytt Kapdias. The former ‘parle de la 
fraction du pain comme d’un acte purement religieux et la place sur le 
méme rang que la &dax% et la zpocevyy,’ the latter ‘qui voit d’abord 
le culte du Temple, subordonne la fraction du pain, en la réduisant 4 
une observance privée, en faisant une sorte de rappel intime du Christ, 
un acte journalier et domestique, qui ne se distingue plus de la fraction 
familier du pain:& table que par l’acte de foi qui l’accompagne.’ Of 
the latter he asserts ‘l’intention judaisante de son auteur se manifeste : 
mais l’agape s’évanouit.’ On the contrary, I should be much surprised 
if my readers fail to recognize the agape in both. His examination 
of the language of St. Paul in 1 Cor. xi. seems to me equally 
inconclusive. 

By the end of the second century the term agape was in regular use 
for the love-feasts; see quotations from Tertullian and Clemens 
Alexandrinus in Appendix C to my edition of Clem. Al. Strom. vii. 
For a more general account see Smith’s D. of Bible under ‘ Lord’s 
Supper,’ Dict. of Christian Antiquities under ‘ Agape,’ and the Encyclo- 
paedias of Herzog and of Welzer and Welte. 


év dvOpdrov dovy bbeyEduevov (v. 16). 


The writer takes literally the narrative in Num. 221%, and em- 
phasizes its ‘miraculous character by thus paraphrasing the words in 
v. 28 tvoitey & eds 75 ordpa Tis dvov. Are we bound to accept his 
paraphrase? Our reasons for giving credit to the miraculous 
narratives of the N.T. are (1) because, speaking generally, we believe 
that we have in the N.T. a revelation of God and of His will towards 
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men, made through the medium of His Son, who in His perfect goodness, 
wisdom, and power, represents to men the perfection of His Father’s 
glory. We see signs of His goodness and wisdom shining through all 
His words and works: we see the same goodness and wisdom, along 
with some traces of His supernatural power, manifested in what we 
call His miracles. Though to us now the evidence from miracles may 
seem of small importance, as compared with the living energy of Christ 
working in his disciples from the beginning up to the present day, yet 
we find no difficulty in a supernatural Person acting in what seems 
to us a supernatural way. As Bishop Butler has pointed out, we can 
see the value of such action in calling attention to the message of 
Christ, just as the forces of civilization now strike the chord of wonder 
in the minds of the uncivilized, and prepare them to receive religious 
teaching from the mouth of those whose superiority in knowledge has 
been so unmistakably attested. Moreover, without miracles could 
Christ have fully manifested what He was to the men of that genera- 
tion? Above all, could He have brought immortality to light for the 
men of all time, unless He, the pattern Man, had risen from the dead ? 
(2) This a priori probability of miracles in the case of Jesus Christ is 
met by evidence of their actual occurrence proceeding from contempor- 
ary witnesses, who also record instances of miracles wrought by them- 
selves or in their presence; and it is confirmed by the rapid growth 
of the Christian religion after the death of the Founder. With the 
miracles of the O.T. the case is very different. The reports are rarely 
contemporary. The chronicles in which they are imbedded are some- 
times inconsistent and erroneous. Some accounts, such as that of the 
sun and moon standing still at Joshua’s command, seem due to a 
misunderstanding of poetical hyperbole: others have little or no 
moral significance, as many of the miracles of Elisha, which ‘are 
rather of the nature of Jewish Haggadoth than of sober history.’! 
That the story of which the text treats belongs to that class of O.T. 
miracles which are not to be taken literally appears, I think, from the 
narrative in the Book of Numbers itself. 

Is it conceivable that, if a human voice had really proceeded from 
the mouth of the ass, Balaam could have shown no surprise, but just 
gone on talking with the ass, as though it had been one of his servants? 
The true interpretation is, I think, suggested by what we are told as to 
the idiosyncrasy of Balaam. He describes himself (243*) as‘the man 
whose eye was closed, who hears the words of God, and sees the vision 
of the Almighty, falling down, and having his eyes open,’ #.¢. as one 
blind to outer things but capable of hearing and seeing things which 
cannot be seen or heard by others. When, therefore, we read that 
Balaam saw the angel of the Lord standing in the way with his sword 
drawn, we need not suppose the writer to-mean that this was an 
objective appearance of an angel. Balaam himself did not see it at 
first. So it was with Saul on the way to Damascus. Those who were 
with him were conscious of a sudden light, but he alone heard the 


1 See Dr. J. H. Bernard’s article on ‘ Miracles’ in Hastings’ D. of B, 
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voice and saw the vision. Similarly we should naturally infer that the 
speech of the ass was only audible to the prophet’s ears. It is 
evident that we are meant to conceive of Balaam as one who was 
wonderfully sensitive to spiritual influences. All nature was full of 
visions and voices to him. He was setting out on his journey with a 
conscience ill at ease, knowing that he was tempting God, but trying to 
quiet his scruples with the resolution that, in any case, he would only 
speak the words which God should put into his mouth. Nevertheless 
he is afraid that God may still interfere and prevent him from 
receiving the rewards on which his heart was set. It is this fear which 
makes him s0 irritable when the quiet beast, on which he had so long 
ridden, suddenly starts aside and leaves the road. It is his own 
conscience, as we should call it, 7.e. it is the still small voice of God 
within, that speaks to him in the complaints of the ass. His passion 
answers at first in threats to kill it ; but more and more he feels that it 
cannot be mere natural impulse which makes the animal turn away so 
obstinately. It is something more, something deeper : it is that awful 
power from which he is now seeking to escape, but which he was daring 
to make use of to serve his own avarice and ambition. 

There is a strange depth of meaning in the appealing eye of an 
illtreated animal. It is an appeal, in the first place, to whatever 
remnant of pity and generosity may still survive in the heart of the 
man who illtreats it; but it is an appeal, in the second place, to the 
justice of the God who made them both, a cry of which we may be 
sure that it has entered into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth. When 
animals are put to unnecessary suffering, either in the shambles or as 
beasts of burden, or in the interest of science or sport, or for any other 
reason, cases are sure to arise in which we may justly apply the words 
of our Epistle, and say of such poor tortured creatures that with their 
dying gaze, no less clearly than if they had spoken with man’s voice, 
they forbade the madness of their torturers. 

The belief in a kind of second sight in animals is widely spread, 
originating probably in their liability to sudden, unaccountable panics : 
compare Homer Od. xvi. 160f., where Athene, invisible to Telemachus, 
is visible to Odysseus and the dogs, xai f’ ovx tAdovro, xvvtnOue 8 
érépuce 51 orafoto PéByOev. Other examples are given in Tyler’s 
Primitive Culture, vol. ii. p. 196. There are also famous stories of 
talking animals, as that of Xanthus, the horse of Achilles, who was 
made vocal by Hera, and predicted the coming fate of his master 
(Homer 7. xix. 400 f.). See Wetstein’s note on the text. 

On the story of Balaam generally, see Dr. Lock’s excellent sermon in 
Journal of Theological Studies for Jan. 1901, where he gives Maurice’s 
view of Balaam’s character in the words: ‘He is the heathen seer to 
whom God really speaks, and who yet becomes a false prophet, 
because he has been ruined by the sense of his own strange power of 
insight, which he has tried to strengthen by charms and divinations, 
until the spiritual has become unreal to him, and material things have 
grown to be of the strongest attraction. So God strives to educate him 
by permitting him to feel the effects of his own self-will, by lifting him 
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out of himself by the sight of a righteous nation ; yet he falls back, and 
his language is the utterance of a melancholy spirit, conscious that he 
is not true to himself.’ Dr. Lock points to Simon Magus as the New 
Testament counterpart of Balaam : ‘ He too is a soothsayer, he too one 
to whom they all gave heed from the least to the greatest, attracted by 
a higher religion, with a heart not right with God ,but bent on avarice ; 
if tradition may be trusted, falling back from the highest that he sees, 
and becoming a source of danger and corruption to true believers.’ He 
notes that ‘the venal character of the soothsayer and the rewards of 
divination offered to him find a parallel in the Greek pdyris, so often 
denounced in the Greek tragedians.’ Speaking of the remonstrance of 
the ass, Dr. Lock says, ‘ With the exception of the speech of the serpent 
in Genesis, this is the only incident in the Bible in which an animal is 
made to speak, and this incident occurs when . . . we get a glimpse into 
Gentile religions. We are in the region of folk-lore that abounds in 
animal speech: we are in the region again of auguries and auspices, in 
which God was supposed to reveal His will through the cries or move- 
ments of animals, the animal being supposed to know what He tells to 
man... It is the prophet who is accustomed to go out to meet the bird- 
omens, eis ovvdyryow Tots oiwvois (xxiv. i.), to whom an ass speaks.’ 
Modern criticism distinguishes three main sources of the narrative : 
the Elohistic, according to which Balaam is a selfish, grasping man, 
coveting the rewards of Balak, and only restrained from taking them 
by sordid fear of God, yet trying by every means to cajole God into 
changing his mind; the Jehovistic, in which Balaam acts up to his 
light with perfect consistency and is loyal to Jehovah ; the Priestly, in 
which he is the Midianite soothsayer, the wicked counsellor who 
persuaded his people to seduce the Israelites by means of immoral 
rites :2 and some have been disposed to see in the existing narrative 
simply an amalgamation of the doings of three different persons. 
Whatever may have been the earlier forms of the story, its inspiration, 
that is its ethical and religious significance, is due to the writer who 
combined them together and gave them their present shape. The 
surpassing grandeur and interest of the story of Balaam consists 
just in its combination of these several elements, in its faithful 
picture of the downfall of the prophet or man of genius in its 
three stages, the first, that in which his only care is ‘not to be 
disobedient to the heavenly vision,’ but simply to deliver the 
message entrusted to him ; the second, that in which, as recognition 
and influence increase, he begins to think of himself as something 
apart from, and superior to, his message, and finally feels the message 
to be a hindrance in the way of his obtaining the position due to him ; 
the third, that in which enthusiasm has passed into cynicism, the lost 
leader has come to hate the cause he once upheld, and is ready to use 
the vilest means to undermine and destroy it. The downfall is most 


1 See Maurice, The Old Testament, Serm. XII. 

® See Lock, J.¢. p. 163, and the article on ‘Balaam’ in Hastings’ D. of B.; also 
J. A. Bewer on the ‘Literary Problems of the Balaam Story’ in the American 
Journal of Theology for 1905, pp. 238-262, 
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conspicuous in the case of the prophet, but the danger threatens all 
who are conscious of the dying away of youthful aspirations and enthu- 
siasms under the pressure of the cares of this world ; above all it is a 
warning to those—writers, speakers, politicians, philanthropists, what- 
ever they may be— who claim to lead the way in promoting the 
onward progress of humanity. 


THE MISCHIEF CAUSED BY THE LiBERTINES (vv. 17-22). 


Profession without performance, preaching without doing, are 
like wells with no water or mists dispersed by the wind. For such 
men the darkest future is reserved. With their empty boasts they 
allure through their lusts, by fleshly indulgences, those who were just 
escaping from the life of heathendom. Promising freedom to others, 
they are themselves slaves of corruption, since each man is enslaved to 
that by which he is overcome. For if, after having escaped from the 
pollutions of the world through the knowledge of the Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, they are again entangled in them and overcome 
by them, their last state has become worse than the first. It would 
have been better for them never to have been acquainted with the way 
of righteousness than, after having made acquaintance with it, to 
turn back from the holy command once delivered to them. In their 
case has been realized the truth of the proverb,‘ A dog returns to its 
vomit, and a sow, after washing, to its wallowing in the mire. 


WARNINGS OF THE SPREAD OF UNBELIEF IN THE 
LAST DAYS, AND FINAL EXHORTATION (Cu. IT). 
ProPHETs AND APOSTLES HAVE WARNED US THAT THE DELAY IN THE 


Lorp’s APPEARANCE WOULD LEAD MEN TO DENY His coMING 
ALTOGETHER (vv. 1-4). 


This, my beloved, is my second letter to you. In this, as in the 
former, I call upon you honestly to reflect on the predictions of the 
holy prophets and on the command of the Lord and Saviour which 
was delivered to you by your missionaries, especially bearing in mind 
their warning that in the last days scoffers would come with their 
scofing inquiries, following their own lusts, and saying ‘ Where is 
the promise of His coming? The fathers have fallen asleep, and al 
goes on as it was from the beginning of time.’ : 


kata Tas iSias émibvpias airy mopevdpevor (v. 3). 


As in the days before the flood and before the destruction of Sodom, 
in spite of the warnings of Noah and Lot, Lk. 17268, 
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mod éoriv 9 érayyedia THs Tapovoias abrod ; (v. 4). 


The writer may have had in his mind such passages as Isa. 51° (Woe 
unto them that say) Let him make speed and hasten his work, that we 
may see it: and let the counsel of the Holy One of Israel draw nigh 
and come, that we may know it; Jer. 1715, Behold they say unto me 
Where is the word of the Lord ? let it come now ; Ezek. 12”, What is 
that proverb ye have in the land of Israel, saying, the days are pro- 
longed, and every vision faileth? 1b. 1227, Behold they of the house of 
Israel say The vision that he seeth is for many days to come, and he 
prophesieth of times that are far off. St. Jude ascribes the warning 
against scoffers not to prophets as here, but to the spoken words of the 
Apostles (v. 18 Zheyov). What is the command of the Saviour here 
referred to? Perhaps such passages as Mt. 24*, Watch therefore, for 
ye know not on what day your Lord cometh, ib. 2518, which we find 
repeated in 1 Th. 5219 by St. Paul, and in Apoc. 33 4 


THE SCOFFERS ANSWERED (vv. 5-10). 


It is not true that the course of the world is unchanging. There 
was a time when heaven and earth were not. They were called into 
being by the Word of God: yet that very Word‘ was the cause of their 
destruction by means of the water which had been used in forming 
them. As the old world was destroyed by water, so our present 
heaven and earth are by the same Word treasured up for fire, being 
reserved for that day when the ungodly shall be finally judged and 
punished. And there is one thing, my beloved, which I would 
especially ask you to remember, that measures of time have relation to 
man and not to God: one day ts with the Lord as a thousand years, 
and a thousand years asoneday. It is not from indifference that His 
coming is delayed, but from long-suffering patience, because He desires 
that all without exception should be brought to repent. Nevertheless, 
come it will, asa thief, that day of the Lord, in which the heavens 
shall pass away with a roaring sound and the stars shall be dissolved 
with glowing heat ; and the earth and all the works thereof shall be 
burnt with fire [or ‘ nowhere found’ or ‘ taken away’). 


It is probably to this passage that the traditional idea of the Judg- 
ment Day is mainly due, ‘ that dreadful day,’ as Scott describes it, 


‘When shrivelling like a parched scroll 
The flaming heavens together roll.’ 


The experience of partial destructions by means of flood or volcanic 
eruption naturally led men to look to these as the destined causes of a 


1 Reading 8” dy for 3.’ dv. 
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universal destruction ; and since the repetition of a flood was under- 
stood to be precluded by divine decree, it followed that the world must 
be doomed to perish by fire. 


Answer to the objection that no change is possible in the material 
universe. 


This objection is directed against the cosmical changes which were 
supposed to be the necessary accompaniments of the Day of the Lord. 
The scoffers, on the contrary, maintained the necessary stability of the 
earth, borne witness to in such scriptures as Ps. 119%, ‘Thou hast 
established the earth and it abideth’; Eccl. 14, ‘One generation passeth 
away and another generation cometh, but the earth abideth for ever.’ 
To this the writer replies that history affords a parallel case of the 
transformation of the earth in the Deluge. Few persons would now 
admit the fact of a universal deluge, but geology and astronomy 
afford much stronger proof of the transitory nature of the visible 
universe, which our Lord asserts in the words ‘Heaven and earth 
shall pass away, but my words shall not pass away,’ and St. Paul in 
the words ‘The things that we see are temporal, but the things which 
are not seen are eternal,’.and again, in 1 Cor. 79), zapdye 76 oxjpa Tod 
xéapov tovrov ;! one great aim of Christianity being to enable us to 
resist the tyranny of the senses, and so to ‘endure as seeing Him 
who is invisible,’ looking back to the past and forward to the future. 

The association therefore of great cosmical changes with the Coming 
of Christ is no reason for denying the latter. If He comes to’ 
establish on earth a reign of righteousness, peace, and happiness, 
as the writer seems to suggest, this involves, as St. Paul tells us, 
‘the deliverance of the Creation itself from the bondage of corruption 
into the glory of the liberty of the children of God.’ We are not 
bound to take literally all the poetical imaginations with which this 
idea was embellished by prophets and seers of the Old and New 
Testaments, though they appear to be taken literally by our author. 
For instance, we are not bound to believe that the lion shall eat straw 
like the ox, that there shall be no more sun and no more sea, that the 
heavens shall pass away with a great noise, and the earth and all the 
works that are therein shall be burnt up. It is enough for us to know 
with St. John that ‘though it is not yet manifested what we shall be, 
yet we shall be like Him, for we shall see Him as He is,’ and a fortiore 
to know that, while we are not informed as to the nature of our future 
environment, yet it must be such as to satisfy all the longings, and 
give scope for all the activities, of a perfected humanity. That the 


1 As the authority of Scripture might thus be appealed to on either side of the 
question of the permanence of the present world-system, so was it with the 
authority of contemporary science. Philo (M. 2, p. 489) classifies opinions on this 
subject under three heads: (1) that of Aristotle who held that the universe was 
ayévnrov nad avdércOpov ; (2a) that of the Epicureans who held it to be yevnrdy kat 
pbapréy ; (2b) that of the Stoics who held it to be péuprds xara Siaxdopyorv, atdi0s 
d€ as regards its essence; (3) that of Plato who held it to be yevyrdy kal 
&pbaproy. 
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Kingdom of God is within us does not mean that it is not also to be 
increasingly without us: that the divine judgment is going on within 
and around us at every period in the world’s history does not mean 
that there shall not be a greater and more penetrating judgment in 
which the thoughts of all hearts shall be revealed ; but we may believe 
the latter without joining to it the belief in the great white throne and 
the literal opening of the books. : 

There are many things which suggest that the outlook on creation 
will be very different, when the natural is exchanged for the spiritual 
body. If we may argue from what we are told of our Lord after His 
resurrection, matter will no longer be an obstruction to our freedom 
of movement; and our intercourse with other rational beings will 
probably be more under our own control, less dominated by proximity 
in space than at present.!_ There seems also to be no reason why we 
should then be limited to the present channels of communication 
with the external world ; why we may not have new senses which will 
give us an entirely new conception of material objects. Even now 
philosophers are telling us that what we call matter may have a con- 
stitution utterly unlike the prevalent conception of it, and that our 
knowledge of reality is so far illusory.2, Thus a new outlook and new 
knowledge may bring us into connexion with what might fairly be 
called a new heaven and earth, looking at it merely from the material 
point of view. 

The guesses of modern science present a curious contrast to those 
of the ancient naturalists. Pliny (W.Z. ii. 107), after recounting the 
‘various sources of flame which surround us on every side, exclaims 
that ‘it is the greatest of all wonders that the general conflagration 
is deferred for a single day.’ The accepted theory of yesterday 
was, that cold, rather than heat, would be the cause of the destruc- 
tion of life throughout the universe, since it is the tendency of 
all other forms of energy to change into the form called Heat, which 
itself gets lost by radiation into space. There being no known cause 
which could make up for this constant loss of heat from the sun, the 
radiating centre of our solar system, it was inferred that the life which 
depends upon heat must gradually disappear from our earth.3 To-day 


1 So Sir Oliver Lodge (Hibbert Journal for Jan. 1906, p. 322) says: ‘ Present 
human bodies bring us into contact with ... people in whom perchance we take 
no interest. Hereafter our acquaintanceship may be limited to those with whom 
we are linked by ties of affinity or affection, the mode of communication being 
of a more sympathetic or telepathic character, and less physical, than now.’ 

? See Balfour’s Address to the British Association, contained in Hesays and 
Addresses, p. 406, ed. 3. ‘The atom is now no more than the relatively vast 
theatre of operations in which minute monads perform their orderly evolutions ; 
while the monads themselves are not regarded as units of matter, but as units of 
electricity, so that matter is not merely explained, but explained away.’ 

® ‘Follow out the theory to its obvious conclusion, and it becomes plain that 
the stars now visibly incandescent are those in mid-journey between the nebulae 
from which they sprang and the frozen darkness to which they are predestined. 
At the temperature of interstellar space their constituent elements would be 
solid and inert ; chemical and molecular movement would be alike impossible.’— 
Balfour, p. 396. 
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it seems likely that this hypothesis will have to be considerably 
modified in consequence of the recognition of the stores of energy in 
the chemical elements, and of the varieties of radiant energy to which 
attention has been prominently directed by the discovery of radium. 

Moreover the history of scientific research supplies fresh evidence 
for the possible conflagration of our planet, in the incandescence and 
subsequent disappearance of what are known as temporary stars, such 
as the famous star observed by Tycho Brahe in 1572, whether these 
phenomena are caused by internal disturbance or by collision with 
other bodies travelling through space. And the possibility of such 
collision is confirmed by the fact that many of the stars are now known 
to be moving in different directions with enormous velocity, and that 
the earth is frequently visited by meteorites, which come from the 
unknown regions of space, and chance to cross its path. 

It is remarkable that one of the supposed consequences of the 
Second Coming, which plays an important part in the Apocalypse 
and which had the greatest vogue in the first three centuries, viz. the 
Millennium, is not distinctly named by our author, though he quotes (or 
provides) the text on which the belief is founded by Barnabas, Justin, 
Irenaeus, and other early writers. 


Answer to the objection that, as the promise of the Second Coming 
has not yet been fufilled, there is no ground for expecting it in 
the future. 


The promise was made that ‘this generation shall not pass away till 
all be fulfilled,’ or ‘till the Son of Man cometh in His Kingdom’ ; yet 
that first generation has passed away, and all is not fulfilled. Some 
have answered this objection by a reference to the secondary fulfilments 
of prophecy. Our Lord’s discourse, related in Matt. 24, was elicited 
by the double question, ‘When shall these things be’ (viz. the destruc- 
tion of the temple, of which he had just spoken), ‘and what shall be 
the sign of thy coming and of the end of the world.’ A portion, no 
doubt, of the prophecy was fulfilled in the siege and capture of Jeru- 
salem by Titus, which was in a very true sense the owréActa. rod aidvos. 

In Bishop Westcott’s words,? ‘The Apostles looked for Christ, and 
Christ came most truly in the life-time of St. John. He founded His 
immovable kingdom. He gathered before Him, seated upon the throne 
of His glory, the nations of the earth, old and new, and passed 
sentence upon them. He judged in that shaking of earth and heaven 
most truly and most decisively the living and the dead. He established 
fresh foundations for society and a fresh standard of individual worth 
... The form of His Coming, His Coming to judgment, at that crisis, 
is a lesson for all time . .. We see in that Coming the type and promise 


1 T have to thank Professors F. Fuller and G. D. Liveing for kindly revising 
the above paragraphs, in which I have ventured to touch on questions belonging 
to natural science. 

2 Historic Faith, pp. 90 foll. 
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of other Comings through the long ages, till the earthly life of humanity 
is closed. We see in it the signs of a divine Presence which is laid 
open in the great crises of social movement. We see in it the as- 
surance that the world is not left unvisited by Him Who died for it ; 
and we take courage at the sight ... The wider range of our vision 
enables us now to recognize these manifold Comings of Christ already 
accomplished, and we may be most thankful for such teachings of ex- 
perience, but we do not rest in them... We believe that Christ has 
not yet revealed the fulness of His power or uttered the last voice of 
His judgment... This aspect of Christ’s Coming, the trustful and 
reverent recognition of His manifestations in history and in society, is 
of the highest moment to us now... The reality and the meaning 
of these Comings are clear to faith, but like the Presence of Christ 
Himself they are hidden from the world. None but believers saw the 
Risen Christ during the forty days: none but believers see Christ in 
the great changes of human affairs. But beyond all these preliminary 
Comings there is a day when every eye shall see Him, and they also 
which pierced Him. In that Coming, that Manifestation, that Pre- 
sence, the first Coming on earth and the later Comings in history 
shall be shown in their full import. Then all things, our actions and 
ourselves, shall be seen as they are, seen by ourselves and seen by 
others. Then the whole course of life, the life of creation, of humanity, 
of men, will be laid open, and that vision will be a Judgment beyond 
controversy and beyond appeal.’ 

Our author takes a different line. Whether he wrote before, or 
after, the fall of Jerusalem, it is certain that this event was not marked 
by the literal fulfilment of Mt. 24%, predicting that the sun and moon 
should withhold their light and that the stars should fall from heaven. 
In his view these are signs which prognosticate the Second Coming. 
Later interpreters have explained these words to mean ‘danger to the 
fabric of human society’; ‘the knowledge of God shall be obscured, 
the truth nigh put out, worldly wisdom darkened, the Church system 
abolished ’ (Alf.) ; but such allegorization was not to the taste of our 
author. He takes each feature of prophecy in its most literal sense ; 
and for his answer to the objection of the scoffers, he has recourse to 
the declaration of the Psalmist that God is not bound by limitations 
of time, one day being with Him as a thousand years. It can hardly 
be said that this clears up the difficulty. The text was more appropriately 
used by the Jewish rabbis to explain the non-fulfilment of the threat 
‘In the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die’; but even there 
it involved a playing upon words, a sort of paying in one coin of what 
was promised in another ; whereas the essence of good faith is that a 
promise should be kept in the sense in which it was understood by 
both parties. There is however a distinction to be made between a 
threat of evil and a promise of good. To do more of good, or less of 
evil, than is promised, is no breach of the covenant, but the prerogative 
of a merciful and generous ruler ; and so we continually find it to be 
in God’s dealings declared to us in the O.T., as especially in the rebuke 
to the prophet Jonah for his peevish resentment when the threat to 
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Nineveh was not carried out. This is partly the ground taken up in 
what follows: it is for the good of man that the Day of Judgment has 
been deferred by the long-suffering of God, in order to extend to all 
the opportunity for repentance. It also provided a motive to stimu- 
late the zeal of believers, whose part it was to hasten the day of God 
by spreading the Good News to all (v.12). But this does not make the 
reference to the Divine timelessness inappropriate here. It is intro- 
duced as a corrective to the impatience and hastiness of men. When 
we complain, as we naturally do, of the slow pace of improvement, of 
the delay in the establishment of the reign of righteousness and peace, 
to which we are taught to look forward as the Kingdom of God, the time 
when His will shall be done, as in heaven, so in earth,—it may be well 
to call to mind the deliberateness of His work in bringing the material 
world to the state in which we now find it, and the long postponement 
of the discoveries which have so changed the aspect of our modern 
life. As these have been reserved for the present age in reward for 
the untiring work of preceding generations, so it may perhaps be with 
regard to moral and religious discoveries, which may reward the work of 
those who by diligent use of the talents committed to them, by patient 
doing of the Father’s will, so far as it has already. been made known to 
them, above all by attentive listening to the whispers of the Spirit of 
Christ within them, may be enabled to hasten the coming of a new Day 
of God. To such men the Presence within is even now sufficient evidence 
of that Presence without, which they look forward to beholding ‘face to 
face’ when they have ‘crossed the bar.’ It is to the power of this 
Presence within that our author testifies, when he says that grace and 
peace are multiplied by the ériyvwais of the Lord, and of which Christ 
Himself affirms that ‘this is life eternal, to know thee and Jesus 
Christ whom thou hast sent.’ 

Another point which enters into the consideration of this question 
of the Second Coming is the fact that, in many respects, the day of 
death is, for each individual, equivalent to the day of God.! It removes 
him out of the sphere of illusion into the sphere of reality. Judgment 
is passed upon the whole of the earthly life. The environment of the 
soul is altogether new. For the sensualist, the covetous, the over- 
bearing, the selfish, the worldling, as well as for the believer, there 
is a new heaven and a new earth, perhaps the very opposite of what 
he had pictured to himself before. Thus each man is made to stand 
before the Judgment-seat of God, not because Christ has shown 
Himself in glory upon earth, but because we are one by one called to 
behold Him as our judge in the unseen world. 


1 How this last Coming of Christ to judgment shall be accomplished, which 
reveals the world to itself, we know not, and it is idle to speculate. But for each 
one of us death is its symbol. For each one of us that solemn coming, which 
seals our earthly work, is in a most real sense the vision of God, instantaneous 
and age-long, the vision, in His light, of ourselves.’—Wustcorr, p. 97. 
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Fina Exortation (vv. 11-18). 


How CHRISTIANS SHOULD BE AFFECTED BY THE THOUGHT OF THE 
APPROACHING JUDGMENT (vv. 11-18). 


Since, then, all that we see around us ts thus in process of dissolu- 
tion, what sort of persons should you show yourselves to be, as you 
look forward to and hasten the coming of the Day of God, in all holy 
and pious living—that great day which will bring about the dissolution 
of the heavens by fire, and the melting of the stars with glowing heat. 
But we, according to His promise, look forward to new heavens and a 
new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness. Wherefore, my beloved, as 
you look forward to these things, do your best that you may be found 
by Him spotless and unblemished in peace, and count that the long- 
suffering of our Lord is salvation, as our beloved brother Paul also 
wrote to you, according to the wisdom given to him, as in all his 
epistles, where he touches on these matters, [I say this to you, for] I 
do not mean that his instructions are always suited to the unlearned and 
unstable, seeing that there are some things in them hard to be under- 
stood, which such men distort, as they do also the other scriptures, to their 
own destruction. Having been thus forewarned, do you, my beloved, 
stand on your guard, that you may not fall away from your own 
steadfastness through the evil example of the rebellious ; but grow in 
grace and in knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. To 
Him be glory both in this earthly life and in the day of eternity. 


oreviovras THV tapovciav (v. 12). 


In the explanatory notes special mention was made of two ways of 
hastening the coming of the Day of God (1) by prayer, (2) by working 
for the fulfilment of one of its conditions, viz. the preaching of the 
Gospel through all the world. I think the last has sometimes been 
interpreted too narrowly by missionaries, who have been dispirited by 
apparent want of success and have endeavoured to console themselves 
with the thought that, independently of any practical result of their 
labours in the conversion of the heathen, the mere fact that the Gospel 
had been preached for the first time in a new country sufficed to bring 
nearer the fulfilment of prophecy. Ought we not however to under- 
stand the text in a wider and more spiritual sense? The coming of 
the Day of God in its fullest sense means the coming of the Kingdom 
of Heaven, first, like the leaven in the heart, and secondly, like the 
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mustard-seed in the world. Christians can hasten this coming by their 
holiness of life, by their growth in grace and in the knowledge of our 
Lord and Saviour, not as if these things were something apart from 
the Coming, but because they in themselves constitute the coming of 
the Kingdom of Heaven. 





AppITIonAL NoTE ON kara wepfpacw, pp. 172 f. 


In his recent edition of Clement, Dr. Stahlin follows Dindorf with some 
hesitation. He thinks repippacis may mean ung Bezeichnung, ung 
Kenntniss. ‘‘Doch bin ich nicht sicher ob ich richtig entschieden habe. In 
meine Ausgabung (3. 59. 2) ist ‘wepippaow L’ Druckfehler statt ‘ wepipacw L’.” 
The word also occurs in Str. v. p. 730 (the heathen acknowledge a divine Creator 
and Governour) 7a dxdAov0a robros, ei wh Karnxndciey mpds judy, ob émiardpuevot, 
GAA’ 0b8’ abrdy, Srws vociabat méepucey, Toy Gedy, udvov Bé, ds Hdq ToAAGKIS elphuaper, 
kat weplpaciv (Eus. Pr. Hv. xiii. 691 a wepippacty) 4A40%. Here the phrase card 
neplpacw &An6%, meaning ‘a correct general view,’ is opposed to és vocioba 
wépuxev instead of to car’ éxiyvwouw, of which the former may be regarded as a 
synonym. Dr. Gifford in his note on the passage of Eusebius cites for the 
reading wepippacw, Plut. Mor. 406 F anéxavoe thy TMuOlay 6 Oeds mupixdous wey 
évondCovcay rots airis woAlras, dpioBépous- Se Tos Xwapridtas... apeday Tv 
xenopav Urn Kad yAdooas kal repippdces nad dodperav, and again, ib. 408 D, where 
the obscurities of the oracles are condemned, wAdrrew mepippdoets nal yAdaoas 
éndyew. Here the word means simply a round-about, indirect way of speaking, 
such as Bln ‘HpaxAneln for Heracles. A better example is that from Origen (Sch. 
in Psalm. iv, Lomam, xi. 431) é&y 88 nara wepldpacty AdBy Tis Toy viby dvOparay adyrl 
rod GvOpémou ‘if one understands the phrase Son of Man simply as a circumlocu- 
tion for man.’ But surely this does not at all help us in the Clementine passages 
adduced above, which distinguish between different kinds, not of expression, but 
of knowledge. It is far more probable that the common phrase xara replppacw 
took the place of the rare phrase xara replpaow. If we are to change the latter, 
it would ts better to read car’ éipacw ‘on a surface view’ as in Polybius xiv. 
2.96 88 MdrAos card pey thy enlpacw éroler rd waparrhotor (sc. pgbiuws difrye), 
kare 3& Thy dAqGeav ev roils wdAtoTa wep) Tas wapackevas qv, xxxi. 5. 3 (Antiochus 
showed great courtesy to the Roman ambassadors) kara rh» éxlpacw xalmep obt 
dv Ti mpoapéce: roodTos. 
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. First example of its use. 
Post-Aristotelian. 

No other example in the N.T. 
. Not used in the LXX. 
Special signification. 


ese 


ff 


b. dyadNAtacis: J. 2% dudpous ev dyadAdoe, 

dyamrdo: 2P. 2.15 picbov adixias qydayoe, J. 1 trois év Oecd warpt 
iryornpévors (al. Hyiacpevors), pp. 17 foll. 

e dyaayn: 2 P. liz & rH didadAdia tiv dydrnv émyopyyjoare, 
2. 18 dydany (MSS. qdoviv) Fyotpevon rHv ev hepa tpudyy, évrpv- 
davres ey tals dxdras abtav (al. dydrats), J. 2 dydary wAnOvvOein, 
ab. 2 gavrods év dyday @cod rypyoare, ib. 12 ev rais dydrats bpov 
omAddes, pp. X, excvi, 200. 

dyanrnrés: 2 P. 1. 17 & vids pov 6 dyamntés, 3,15 6 dyarntés tov 
aSeAdés, (voc.) dyamyrot 2. P. 3.1, 8, 14, 17, J. 8, 17, 20. 

dyyedos: 2P. 2.4 6 @eds dyydwy dpaprycdvruv otk édeioaro, 2, 1 
dyyedou ioxdi xal Svvdwer peiLoves dvres, J. 6 dyyéAous rods py 
Typyoavras THv éavTdy apxny. 

dytadlw, see dyardw. 

&ytos: 2 P. 1. 18 &v 7G dpe ra dyly, 1. 21 bd wvetparos dylov Pepdpevor 
dAnooy Gyro (al. awd) cod dvOpwrot, 2, 2 ris mapadodelons 
adrois dylas évrodjs, 3,2 bd Tov Gyiwv mpodyrtv, 3. 11 wotazods det 
Smdpxaw Spas év a&yiais évartpodais, J.14 &v dyiais pupidow adrod, 
20 €v mvetpare dyiw mporevxdpevor, 1b. eroicodopodvres Eavtods TH 
dywwrdry tpav miore, 3 (subst.) ry drat rapadobeioy rois dyiows wioret. 

dyvoéw: 2 P. 2. 12 év ois dyvoodow BAardypoivres. 

dyopdlw: 2 P. 2.1 rv &yopdcavra airots Seomdryy dpvovpevot. 

dyptos: J. 18 ktpara dypia Gaddooys. 

"ASd pw: J. 14 EBdopos azo ’Adip. “Eva. 

adeAGSs: 2P. 1. 10 8d pGddov, Aedpoi, orovddcare, 3.15 6 dyamyros 
hmav adeAdds Haddros, J. 1 "Lovdas ddeAgds "laxdBov. 

&Sixéw: 2 P. 2. 13 adicovpevor (al. xoprodpevor) po Odv adixias, p. xvi. 

aScxia: 2P, 2.18 and 15 pro Obv ddexias. 

Senos: 2 P. 2. 9 ddlkous eis Hucpay kpicews Kohafopevous Typeiv. 

def: 2P. 1. 19 del duds tropupryjoneen 
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bc. &Ocopos: 2 P.2.7 rhs Trav dbdopwv dvacrpopijs, 3. 17 rH Trav aBér- 
pov whadvy. 
be. d0eréw: J. 8 xuptéryra aderodor. 


&tdcog: J. 6 Seopois didios td Lodhov rernpykev. 

atpecis: 2 P. 2.1 rapeodéovow aipéoas dawXeias. 

aigxvvy: J. 13 kipata dypin Oaddoons eradpilovta ras éavrov 

> 4 
aicxvvas. : 

aidv: 2 P. 2. 17 ofs & Lodos tod oxédrous [eis aitdva] rergpytat, 3. 18 «is 
npepay aidvos, J. 13 ols 6 Léhos Tod oxédrovs cis aidva Teripyrat, 
25 mpo mavrés tod aldvos kat viv cat els mdvras tots aidvas (al. 
add. trav aidvwv). 

aidvios: 2 P. 1. 1 tiv aidvov Bactreiav Tod xvpiov, J. 7 aupos 
aiwviov Sixyv, 21, cis Gwiy aidviov. 

&kapmos: 2 P. 1. 8 ob8 dxdprous Kabiornow cis THY TOU Kupiov pov 

.. ériyvocw, J. 12 Sévdpa dOworupwa. dxapra. 

bce axatadwavotos: 2 P. 2. 14 dpOarpors dxatamavcrovs dpaptias 
(al. dxarardorovs), p. excvii. 

axoy: 2 P. 2.8 Brcupare kat dxoy Sixatos. 

&xovw: 2P. 1. 18 ravryy Thy poviv jpes jxovoaper. 

GA4Oera: 2P. 1.12 &v rH wapotoy GAnOeian eornprypévous, 2.2 4 535s 
THs GAnOeias BAaadynpynOycera. 

&AnOns: 2P. 2, 22 76 THs GAyOods rapoupias. 

GANG: 2 P. 1. 16 ob cecogicpevors piOors eLaxoAovdycavres, éyvupicaper, 
GAN érdrrat yernbevres, 21 ob Oedyjpati dvOpdrov ivéxOy zpodyreta, 
GANG b76 zvedparos dyiou, 2. 4 ob« épetcaro, dMAG rapéduxev, 5 dpyaiov 
Kéopov odk épetoato, GAAG Nae éptragev, 3.9 ob Bpadivea Kipus, ddva 
paxpoOupet, 1b. wy Bovdduerds twas arodoOat, dAAG wévras eis perd- 
voray xwpyoa, J. 6 dyyéAous tobs ma) Typyoavras.. GANA arrods- 
mévras, 9 odk érédpynoey Kpiow éreveykeiv BAaopypias GAG elev, 
pp. li, ci. : 7 7 

d@AXoyos: 2 P. 2. 12 ds Goya Lda yeyarnpéva dvoid eis EAwow, J. 10 
boa dvoixds ws Ta GAoya La éxioravrat. 

bc. dXwors: 2P. 2. 12 yeyervnpeva cis dAwow Kat POopdv. 

c.d. dpadys: 2 P. 3. 16 of dpabeis cal doripixro.. 

Gpaptdve: 2 P. 2.4 dyyddwv duaprycdvray obk épelraro. 

Gpaptia: 2 P. 1. 9 A_Oqv AaBov 70d Kabapurpod ray wédAat abrod 
dpapriay (al. duaprnpdrwv), 2. 14 ébOadrpods dxataratcrous épaptias. 

Gpaptwodds: J. 15 duaprwAol aceBeis. 

GmeX€w: 2 P. 1. 12 odk Gperyow det Spas tropypvyckey (al. 
peddijow). — 

apyv: 2 P. 3. 18 eis Hudpav aidvos, dui (om, al.), J. 25 els ods aldvas 
[rév aidvev], dpqjv. 

e.d.é. dpdpnros: 2 P. 3. 14 door cat dpdpyrot. 

c.6 duwpos: J. 24 dudpous & dyadkdoe. 

dvdyky: J. 8 dvdyxnv érxov ypdupas, 

dvagtpégdw: 2 P. 2.18 robs ev wAdvy dvaotpehopevous. 

advaotpogpy: 2 P. 2.7 ris tay BOdopwy ev dcedyein, dvaotpodijs, 3. 11 
moramous det drdpxew tpas év dylas dvacrpodais. 
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dvaréAAw: 2 P, 1. 19 dws of dwoddpos dvareiAy év tats capdias Spar. 

dvepos: J. 12 vehédAas b76 dveéuwv wapadepopeva. 

&vOpwros: 2 P. 1. 21 ob yap OeAjpare dvOpdrov HvéxOy tpodyrteia, ib. 
d&ytou (al. dé) Geot &vOpuroar, 2. 16 broliyov ddwvov év dvOpdrov 
pura Pbeyéduevor, 3. 7 cis Hucpay drwAclas tv doeBav GvOpdrwy, J. 4 
mapeoedvnody tives dvOpwrrot. ; 

dvopos: 2 P. 2. 8 wuxiy duxaiav dvdpors epyos éBacdnfev. 

dvridoyia: J. 11 7H avtioyia rod Kopé drudovro. 

dvuSpos: 2 P. 2. 17 obtol ciow myyat dvudpo, J. 12 vepéAae dvvdpo. 

&arak: J.3 77 dmaké rapadobcicn trois dyios wiote, 5 Kipios drat adv 
odoas (readings differ, see pp. clxxxiii f.). 

arden: 2 P. 2. 18 evrpudivres &y tals dad rats abray (al. dydaats, see 

pp. exevi f.). 

pxopat: J: 7 dredOodoa dricw capKos Erépas. 

: 2 P. 1 1 dad ris SdEys (al. S28), 1 21 EAdANoay ds (al. dyror) Oeod 

dvOpwrot, 3. 4 ad’ Fs yap of mardpes exoupnOyoay, tb. dx’ apis xriceus, 

p. lxv, J. 14 €B8omos dard “ASdp, 23 tov dard Ths capKds éowwpevov 

xiTOva. 

e.d. drodstopi£a: J. 19 obroé elow of drodvopiforres, p. clxxxvi. 

c.d.¢@ dré0ecis: 2 P. 1. 14 raxwh éorw % drdbeots Tod oxyvepards 
ov (only found elsewhere in N.T. in 1 P. 3. 21). 

amodvicKkwe: J. 12 dédpa dis drobavévra. 

admroxdXduwes, pp. lxxiv f. 

dmoXNcinw: J. 6 daodurdévras 75 idtov olxyryptov. 

a7éAAvme: 2 P. 3.6 & xdopos Bare xaraxduoGels dardAero, 3. 9 pa} 
Bovdopevds twas arodéaOa, J. 5 robs py murrevoayras dmdAccev, 11 TH 
ayTiAoyia rod Kope amdédovro. 

d@éatodos: 2 P. 1.1 80td0s Kat ardorodos '1.X., 3.2 pryobyvat Tis 
tov droctéhov tpav évrodjs, J. it pryoOyte tay pyudrav Tov 
mpoeipyuevav bad tov dmroaTéAwy TOD Kupiov. 

cdrtogped yu: c¢. gen. 2P. 1.4 dropuydvres rijs ev erOupia, pOopas, c. acc. 
2. 18 deAcdLovow tors ddLyws drogpetyovras Tous ev TAdVN avacTpEepo- 
Hévous, 2. 20 drodevydvres TA pidopara Tod Kdopov. 

c. dwratatos: J. 2 durdéa tyuas drraicrovs. 

aardXAcra: 2 P. 2. 1 aipéces dawdelas, 1b. traywyy dawdeav, 2.3 9 
dréhe aitév ob wordle, 3. 7 «ls Hucpay drwdeias trav doeBov 
évOpdruv, 3. 16 mpds Tiy iSlay abrav darddeav. 

c apyéw: 2 P. 2.3 ofs 76 Kpipa exradat ovk dpyet. 

adpyds: 2 P. 1.8 odk dpyods ot8t dxdprous Kabioryow. 

adpery: 2 P. 1.3 rod xadéoavros qpas idia 8d) Kat dperq (al. did ddéns 
x. dperfs), 1.5 éxtyopyyjoare év ry miore ipav Thy dperyy, & 88 rH 
Gperh TH yvGow. 

dpvéopar: 2P, 2.1 roy dyopdcavra abrots Seoméryv dpvodpevor, J. 4 
tov pdvov Seardryy dpvodpevar, p. 72. 

dpawdlw: J. 23 ods 8¢ cdlere éx mupds dprafovres. 

apxdyyedos: J. 9 Mixayar 6 dpxdyyedos. 

apxatos: 2 P. 2. 5 dpyaiou kdcpou obx épeicato. ; 

&pxyq: 2 P. 3.4 da’ dpyis xricews, J. 6 dyyéAous Tovs py THPYTaYTAs THY 
éavrav dpxyv. , 
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doéBe.a: J. 15 héyéau repli wévrwv Trav epyov doeBeias airy, 18 kare. 
ras éavrav emibupias Tov aceBaay. ue 

c. doeBéw: 2 P. 2% 6 Swd8erypa peddAdvrwy aceBeiv (al. doeBéow) 
reeds, J. 15 rv Eoywv doeBelas dv qoeByoav. aa 

doeBhs: 2P. 2.5 xaraxhvopoy kdopy doeBav érdfas, 2. 6 aoeBeow 
(al. doeBeiv), 3. 7 eis fépay Kpicews Tav aoeBav avOpimrwv, J. 4 
mapecedinady twes avOpwrot, aceBeis, 15 edéy£an Tots doePeis, 1. 
dpaptwrol dae Beis. 

daéAyera: 2P. 2, 2.roddoi eaxorovdyrovow abtay rais doeAyeiats, 
2.7 rhs tov dbécpwv ev doehyeig dvactpopijs, 2. 18 deAedLovow 
dcedyeias, J. 4 Thy Tod Ocod xdpura. perarBevres eis doédyevav. 

domtdos: 2P. 3, 14 door kal dpopyto. 

doryp: J. 13 dorépes wAavArat. 

a.c. daoThnpix tos: 2 P. 2,.14 derdedLovres Yuxas aornpixrovs, 3. 16 of 
dpadets kal doTypiKToL. ’ 

atOddys: 2 P. 2. 10 rodApyrat atOadets. 

avédvea: intrans. 2 P. 3, 18 aigdvere év ydputt. 

airés: (=%s) 2 P. 1. 17, 18, 2. 3, 8, 11, 12, 13, 19 eAevOepiay abrois emayyed- 
Adpevor, 21 Gis, 22, 3. 3, 5, 10, 18, 14, 15, 16 bis ; (emphatic) 18 abrg 4 doga ; 
(unusual order) 2. 2 éfaxoAovdijcovow airav tais dochyciaus ; J. 7, 11, 
14, 15 bis, 16 bis, 24. (=ipse)2 P.1.5 wal abrd rovro 8é, 2. 19 airoi 
SotAo. trdpxovres. 5 adtds, 2. P. 3. 7, see p. cxcix, 7a aira tov 
maOnpatuv, 1 P. 5. 9, p. xciv. 

¢. d. a é xe pds: 2P. 1. 19Adyvy patvovre év abxyype ToT, PP. CxCili f. 

e. dbdBus: J. 12 cvvevwxodpevor 4bdPus (others connect it with what: 
follows ad. éavtois roupatvortes). 

&davos: 2 P, 2. 16 drofiyiov dpuwvov. 


Badadp: 2 P. 2. 15 éaxoouvOjoavres TH 6SG ToD Badadp Tod Bocdp, J. 11 
TH wAdVy TOD Badadp piofod efexvOynoay. 

Bacavigu: 2P. 2.8 puxny Sixalay avduors epyous éBacduter. 

Bactrcia: 2P. 1, 11 eds thy aidvov BactArciay Tod Kupiov. 

BéBatos: 2 P. 1. 10 BeBaioy ipav riv Khjow worioba, 1. 19 exomev 
BeBaidrepov tov rpopyrixdy Adyov. 

Beadp: 2 P, 2. 15 (al. Boodp). 

BrAachypéw: 2 P. 2.2 % S8ds Tis GAnOeias BracdypnOyoera, 2. 10 
ddfas od tpeuovow BAacdypodvres, 2.12 év ols ayvoodow Pdracdy- 
poivres, J. 8 ddgas S¢ BAardypotow, 10 doa pev ov oldacw PrAacdy- 


potow. 
Lacdypla: J. 9 odk erddpnoev plow ereveyxeiv BAacdypias, p. 75. 
Adogdnpos: 2 P. 2. 11 ob pepovow xar’ airav BAdopypor Kpiow. 
d. BXYéupa: 2P. 2. 8 Breupare cai dxoy Sixatos, p. lx. 
BépBopos: 2 P. 2. 22 bs Aoucapery cis KvAvopov BopBépov. 

odp: 2P. 2. 15 (al. Betsp, see p. cxeviii). 


Nomar: 2 P. 3.9 yy BovdAdmevds twas droddoOa, J. 5 tropvacat 
bas BovrAopar. 
padtve: 2 P. 3.9 ob Bpadive: Kipios ris érayyeXias. 


-d. Boadurys: 2P. 3, 9 ds rwes Bpadurfra Hyotvran. 


a) 
eA 


DB BAS SBD 


a 


s 


yap: 2P. 1. 8, 9, 10, 11, 16, 17, 213 2. 4, 8, 18, 19, 20, 21; 3.4.53; J. 4 
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yevvda: 2 P, 2. 12 ds ddoya faa yeyerynpéva gud cis ddwow. 

vq: 2 P. 3.5 yi e& Bares wat 8 Waros cvverrisca, 3. 7 of St viv odpavoi 
kal 9 yf, 3.10 Kal y@ Kal rd ev airy Epya, 3.13 yHv Kawhy mpordokGper, 
J. 5 Aadv ék ys Aiyirrov odcas. 

yivopat: 2P. 1.4 va yévyoGe Oelas Kowwvol picews, 1. 16 érdrrat 
yernbévres Tis exeivou peyadedrytos, 1. 20 mpodyreia ypadijs lias 
émAvoews od yiverat, 2. 1 éyevovto 82 kat Wevdorpopijrat, 2. 20 yéyovev 
airois Ta.€oxata. xelpova TaV TpUTwV. so 

yevdooxo: 2 P. 1. 20 and 3. 3 rotro pdrov ywaoxovres. 

yvopilo: 2P. 1. 16 éyvwpioaper iyiv tiv diva. 

yvious: 2 P. 1. 5, 6 emyopyyjoate ev rH dpery THv yrOou, ev Se TH 
yore thy éyxpdreiav, 3. 18 atédvere év yvaioes TOD Kuplov Hydv. 

bc. yoyyvotys: J. 16 yoyyvoral peprpiworpor. 

Tépoppa: 2 P. 2.6 mddas Soddpwv xal Toudppas, J. 7 ds Sddoua Kat 
Tépoppa, cat at wept abras rods. 

ypady: 2P. 1. 20 raca mpodyreia ypadijs, 3. 16 orpeBAotow ds Kal Tas 
Aowras ypadds. 

ypdgdo: 2 P. 3.1 deurépay ipiv ypddw emorodyy, 3. 15 Matos épyapev 
iptv, J. 3 wacay orovdiy rowovpevos ypdew dpiv, ib. dvaynny éoxov 
ypdipor jpiv. 

yupvalw: 2 P. 2. 14 xopdiay yeyupvacpévny rrcovegias. 


8é: 2 P. 1.5 Kot abrd rodro 8é, ib. év 88 rq dperg Ty yvOow (emxopyyy- 
care), 1.6 ter, 1.7 bis; 5 kat 1. 15, 2.15; dé 1. 18, 2. 9, 10, 16, 20, 3. 7, 8, 
10 bis, 13, 183 obroe b€ 2.12; J. oboe dé 10,12, 16,19; Sets ¢ 17, 20, 21; 
83 cai 4; pev—dé: 8 odpxa pev... xvpidryta de... ddgas 8, 10 Sco. 
pe... doa 8¢, 22 f£. ods pev. .. ots 8... ods Sé5 51, 5,110, 24, 

Set: 2 P. 3. 11 woramods det badpyxeww byas. 

c.d. Setypa: J. 7 mpdxewros Setypa rupds. 

SeAcdlw: 2 P. 2. 14 derdedLovres Yuxds dornpixrovs, 2.18 SeredLovow ev 
ertOuuiats capKds. 

dévSpov: J. 12 dadpa Pbworwpwd. 

deapds: J. 6 deopots didiors bd Lohov TerypyKev. 

Seororvvor, p. 26. 

Seordrys: 2 P. 2. 1 rdv dyopdcavra abrovs Seomérny dpvotpevor, J. 4 
tov povov Seordryy Kat Kipiov yyav ’1.X. apvovpevot. 

Sevrepos: 2 P. 3.1 ravrqy Hoy Seurépay tyiv ypddw émorodyy, J. 5 70 
Sevrepov Tovs mi) TieTEevoavTas dmdAecev. 

SyArAdw: 2P. 1. 14 6 Kipwos eyracev pow 

did: 6 gen. 2 P. 1.3 bid ris éxvyvdcews Tod Kadéoavros Huds Sid. Sdéns (a. 
iia 86én), 1.4 8 dy ra ripe erayyédpara Seddpytat, tb. 4 iva, did 
rouTav yernade Oelas xowwvol dicews, 3. 5 yi eé Bdaros cal dv datos 
cwerraca, 3.6 8’ dv (3v1) 6 Tore Kdopos dmwAcro, pp. lxv, lxxxii, 
J. 25 8a “LX. rod xvpiov quay. 
ce. acc, 2 P. 2.287 obs  Gdds THS GAnOclas PrardyunOjoerat, 3. 9 
paxpobupel 8.’ judas (al. eis duds), 3. 12 80 Hv otpavol AvOyoovTat. 

e. bidBodos: J. 97d diaBddrAw Siaxpwepevos. 

Seaxpiva: J. 9.76 diaBdrw Siaxpwvdpevos, 22 ods pev eAdyxete Staxpwo- 
pevous (al. dtaxptvopevot). 
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Siaréyomar: J. 9 duedéyero wept rod Muvoéws owparos, 

Stapévw: 2 P, 3. 4 rdyra otros Sapa dz’ dpyas xrictus. 

Sidvota: 2 P. 3.1 chy cidtxpwy didvorav, 145. 

b.c.d. Stavydlw: 2 P. 1. 19 dws ob Hudpa Siavydoy. 

bf8u pe: 2 P. 3.15 Kara rHy Sobcioay aitg copiar. 

dceyetpw: 2 P. 1. 18 deyetpew ipas év troprjoe, 3.1 deyetpw ipav év 
tropvijoe Thy eidixpuy Stdvoiay. 

Sixacos: 2 P. 1. 18 Sikouov Fyotpar Sueye(pav tpas, 2.7 Sixaroy Adr 
éptcato, 2. 8 Brcupate cat dxoq [6] dixaros éyxarouav év adbrois 
poxjy Sixaiay éBacduLev. 

Scxaiogtvy: 2P. 1.1 & duxaoctvy 7. @eod Fudv cat owrihpos '1.X. 
p. i, 2. 5 Nae Sixatoodvys «ijpuxa, 2. 21 ryv dd0v ris Sixaroodvys, 
3, 18 Katvods odpavots ... év ols Sixatootvy Katouxel, 181, 

dixy iJ. 7 rupos aiwviou Sixny tréxovcat 

816: 2 P. 1. 10 85 padrrov, ddeAgoi, crovddoare, 1. 12 85 peAAjow det ipas 
tropupryyokev, 3. 14 10, dyurytol, cmovddcarte. 

bis: J. 12 8&dpa dis drofavdvra. 

86éa: 2 P. 1. 3 rod Kaddoavtos pas idia 8dfy Kal dperq, 1. 17 AaPov 
mapa @eod warpis Sdéav, ib. puvijs evexOeions roode tad Tis 
peyadorperods ddéys, 2. 10 Sdgas od tpguovew PBrAaodypoivres, 3. 18 
aitd 4 ddfa, J. 8 ddgas 5& BrAacdypotowy, 24 xatevartov ris Sdéys 
abrov, 25 Oa ddfa, peyahwovyy Kpadros kat égoveia. 

SodAos: 2 P. 1. 1 80td0s Kai dardarodos "Incod Xpioroi, p. 17, 2. 19 SodAot 
trdpxovtes thy POopas ; J. 1 lovdas "Inood Xprorod Soddos. 

SovrdAdu: 2 P, 2.19 & ydp res Hrryrae TovTw [Kat] SeSovAwrat. 

Stvapar: J. 24 7G Swvapdva drrdga ipas. 

Svvapis: 2P. 1.3 rdvra qpiv ris Oelas Suvdpews abrod Sedupnuérys, 
1, 16 éyvupicapey iyiy THv Tod Kupiov Hav Stvapw Kal wapovoiay, 
2. 11 dyyeAo ioyvi kat Suvdper petLoves ovres. 

b.c.d. Suavéytos: 2P. 3. 16 &v als éoriy Suovéyrd twa. 

Swpéopar: 2 P. 1. 8 wdvra jyuiv ris Oelas Svvdpews SeSwpyuevys, 
1, 4 rd rita érayyéApara Sedépyrae 


€avtodv: 2 P. 2.1 émdyovres éavrois taxwihy darddeav, J. 6 aly typprayras 
Thy éavrdv dpyxiy, 12 dpdBus éavtovs roaivorres, 18 éragppifovra Tas 
éavrdv aicxivas, 18 Kara Tas éavtav éribupias, 19 of daroSiopiovres 
éavrovs (al. om. éavrovs), 20 érouxodopodvres éavrovs, 21 éavrovs év 
aydan Oeot typjoare. 

EBSopmos: J. 14 Bdomos dxd Addy “Evy, p. vii. 

cd, éyxatounéw: (al. évearouéw) 2 P. 2. 8 éyxaroudy ev abrois. 

éyxpdteca: 2 P. 1.6 (éryopyyjoare) &v rH yrdoe Thy eyxpdreay, ev 
88 7H éykparela rhv Smoporyy. 

éyo: 2P. 1. 17 ets oy ey edddxnoa, (pod) 2 P. 1.14 4 dardOeos rod 
oxyveouards pov, 1. 17 6 vids pou 6 dyamyrés, (uot) 2 P, 1. 14 Xpicrés 
enAwoe por. 

(jmets): 2P. 1.18 raveqy viv doviv hpsis qxotoaper, (ypas) 2-P. 1.8 
Tod Kadécavros juas, 3. 9 paxpoOvuel eis Huds (al. suas), (jpav) 
2 P. 1.1 rod @cod jay, 1. 2, 8, 11, 14, 16, 3. 15, 18 Tod kupiou 7pav, 
2, 20 (al. om. qpav), 3.15 & dyamntos hav adeddds, J. 8 ris Kowys 
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Hpav curnpias, 4 ToD Deod yuav, 4b. cvpiov yudv, 17, 21, 25 ToD Kupiov 
Hear, 1b, corip. judy, (ypiv) 2P. 1.1 rots iodripov juiv Aaxotow 
riorw, 1, 8 wavra jiv (al. duiv, see p. exciii) ris Oelas Suvdpews 
Scdupypevys, 1. 4 wéyrota Hiv Seddpyrar. 

et: 2 P. 2.4 ei yap 6 @eds ayyeAwy odk éfeioaro, 2. 20 ci yap daroduydvres 

To pidopara ToD Kdopov, ToUToLs S& madi eurdaxévres ATTOVTAL. 

évat, see otda. 

uxpuvys: 2 P. 3.1 rip eidixpwa Sidvoiay, 145. 

é: 2 P. 1,13 éd’ dcov eiut ev rota ra oxyvdpart, 2 P. 1.9 tupdds 

éore powrdfwv, 1. 14 raxwy eorw 4 ardfeots, 1. 17 obtds éorw 6 vids 

pov, 3. 4 rod eorw 4 erayyeXia; 3. 16 ev ols éorw Avovdntd Twa, 

2 P. 2.17 obtod ciow ayyat dvvdpo, 3.7 rebyoavpiopevor ciciv, J. 12 

odroé ciaw of ovvevwxovpevol, 16 obToi ciow yoyyvoral, 19 obToi cio of 

drodiopifovres—2 P. 1.18 civ aire dvres ev 7G Sper, 2. 11 dyyedor 

Suvdpet peiLoves dvres—2 P. 2. 21 xpeirrov fv abrois wy ereyvwxévar 

k.7.X., 3. 5 ovpavol Foav exradar—2 P. 2.1 év duiv Evovras pevdodi- 

Sdoxadot, J. 18 écovrat éumaixrat. 

elzov: J.9 d\AG etrev “Emiripjoat cor Kupios. 

eipyvy: 2 P. 1. 2 xdpis Buty Kal cipyvy wAnOuvOein, 3. 14 crovddcare 

domo. cipebivar ev cipyvy, J. 2 edcos tpiy Kot eipivy Kal dydary 
wAnOuvbein. 

eis: 2 P. 1. 8 dxdpwous xabioryow cis ryv Tod Kupiov éxiyvwow, 1. 1 

4 eloodos cis ri aidvov Bactrciav, 1. 17 eis bv éyd edSéxyoa, 2. 4 «is 
kpiow typovpevous, 2. 9 cis Hyucpav xpioews Typetv, 2. 12 -yeyevrynpeva 
eis GAwow, 2. 22 eis kvAtopov BopBdpov, 3. 7 wupl rypovpevor eis 
Hpepav xpiocws, 3.9 paxpoOuper cis buds, tb. cis perdvowav xwphoat, 
3. 18 airg 7 Sofa eis Hucpav aldvos, J. 4 rpoyeypaypevor eis rotro, 2b. 
why Tod Meod xdpita perariHevres eis doéAyetay, 6 eis Kpiow TeTApyKer, 18 
els aidva rerjpytat, 21 mpoodexdpevor Td EAcos TOD Kupiov cis Lwijv, 
a5 Od&a .. eis wavTas TOUS aiavas. 

efs: 2 P. 3.8 ey 88 rotr0 py AavOavérw tus, dru pia hudpa mop Kugio 
ds xia ern kal xiAua ery ds Hepa. pla. 

toodSos: 2P. 1.1 9% etaodos cis rHv aidviov Bacrreiav. 

x: 2P. 1.18 hwvqv e otpavod éveyOeioay, 2. 8 Hucpav é& jyuépas Wuxi 
éBacduitev, 2.9 ék mepacpod pierOat, 2. 21 droorpéyor ex THs dyias 
evroijs, 3. 5 -yq é& Baros Kai 8: datos ovverrica, J. 5 Andy ex yas 
Aiyirfou cdcas, 23 ék rupds dpwdLovres. 

ed. Exdetore: 2 P. 1. 15 crovddow Se kal exdorore exew dyas tH 

roUTwR pv yunv moreto Oa. 

2 P. 1. 16 ris exetvou peyadeoryTos. 

P. 1.10 BeBatav dpadv thy Kd\jow Kal éxdoyhv TovetoBan, pp. 19 f. 

at: 2P. 2.376 xpipa exadat otk dpyel, 3. 5 otpavol Foav 

exraAd@u, p. ii. 

éxméimrok 2 P. 3.17 iva py exméryte tou idlov oryprypod. 

bc. éxadpveta: J. 7 modes éxropvetcara xal dreModoa éricw 

capKog érépas. 

b. expels: J. 12 dévdpa dis drofavévra éxpiLwbevra. 

éxxéo: Jiu rq wAdvy rod Badadp puoOod e&exvOnoar. 

éXavva: p P. 2. 17 SpixAar iad AatAaros EAavvdpevas. 


= > oO 


Mme Mw 
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bc. EXeyEus: 2 P. 2. 16 Aeyéw ecyey idias wapavopias. 
éhéyxo: J. 15 aAéyéar wdvras rods doeBeis wept wdvrwv, 22 ods pey 
ehéyxere (al. éAedre or éhecire) Staxpwvopevous. : 
ZX eos: J. 2 ereos tiv xal eipyvy wANOvvOein, 21 mpoadexdpevor 7d EAeos TOU 
Kupiov. 
éXLevOepia: 2 P. 2. 19 edevOepiav abrois érayyeAdouevor. 
éeds: 2 P. 1. 15 pera ri euny eEodov. 
a.¢c.d.épararcypovy: 2 P. 3. 8 Aevoovras ev éurarypovy eurratkrat. 
bc. éparaikrys: 2 P. 3.3 Aetoovra én’ eoxdtwy tov huepav éurai- 
Ktat, J. 18 én’ éoxdrou xpdvov éoovras eumaikrat 
éparéxw: 2 P. 2. 20 rovrois Se wédey euardakevres. 
épmopetopat: 2 P. 2.3 & wAcovedia rAacrtos Adyous buds éeproped- 
cova. 
év: (place) 2 P. 1.4 rijs &v 76 xdopw pbopas, 1. 13 & Toure TG oKyVepari, 
1. 18 év 7G dpe, 1. 19 év adypnpd réze, 1b. év tais kapdias, 2.1 é&v TG 
dad, 1b, év byiv, 2. 8 éyxarouav év abrois, 3. 10 7a ev yp Epyd, 3. 13 ev 
ots Sixatootvy Kkaroixel, 3. 1, 3, 16 év émioroAats AaAay bis; (time) 
2. 138 viv év tépa. tpvpyv, 3. 10 ; (cause or instrument) 1.1 icdripov 
Aaxov wiotw év dixaocivy @eot, 1. 13 and 3. 1 Sieyetpew tpds év 
bropvyce, 2. 3 ev wAcovesia. buds europevoovrat, 2. 16 ev avOpwrov 
povy POeyédpevov, 2. 18 deAcdLovow ev éxBupiats, 2. 20 drrouydvres 
re pidopora év ervyvice ; (Manner) 2. 7 ris év doedyeig. dvactpodijs, 
2. 10 év emOvpia. mopevduevot, 2. 18 Tovs ev mAdvy dvactpepopevors, 
3. 8 év euratypovy ewraixrat, 3. 11 év dylats dvacrpopats, 3. 14 
Gpopntor ev cipyvy ; (sphere) 1. 12 éornprypévous ev dAnOeig, 3. 18 
aigdvere év xdpirt ; (subject-matter) 2. 12 év ofs dyvootow BAaody- 
podvres ; 2. 18 evrpupdvres ev rais dadrais; (addition) 1. 5 émtxopy- 
yhoare ev wicra dperyy bis, 1. 6 ter, 1.7 bis. J. (place) 12 év rats 
dydrais omAddes ; (accompaniment) 4 évy dyias pupidow FAGev ; 
(cause or instrument) 10 év rovrows POeipovrar; (manner) 23 év PoBe, 
« % év dyaddudorer 5 (used of God) 1 év Oecd Tyamnpévors (1), p. claxxil, 
20 év avetpat. mpocevydpevot, 21 Eavrovs ev dyamry Meod typyoare, 
» Ixv. 
évrory: 2 P. 2. 21 ras mapadobetons adrois dyias évroAys, 3. 2 THs 
Tv drooTéAwy ta évroAns TOU Kupiov, p. 64. 
bc. évtpupdw: 2 P. 2. 183 evtpudarres ev rais dardras adrav (al. 
éydras). 
éevuTvidlopat: J. 8 ovror evuTviafopevor, p. 74. 
‘Evadx: J. 14 érpodyrevcer EBSomos dd 'Addp “Evdy. 
b ¢ €€axorovbéw: 2 P. 1. 16 pido eLaxorovOyoarres, 2. 2 éEaxodov- 
Onoovow airy tats doedyeiass, 2. 15 eLaxodovOjoarvres TH 65G Tod 


Badadp. 
abcd. é€€papa: 2 P. 2 22 xiwv émorpépas éxt rd iiov egépopa, 
p. xii, lxii, . 


e. €€080s: 2 P. 1. 15 pera ray éunv eéodov. 

éfovoia: J. 25 pdvy Wed xparos Kat eEovoia. 

émayyerta: 2 P. 3. 4 mod éotly } éxayycAla ris Tapovoias aibrod ; 
3. 9 ob Bpadive: Kupuos ris erayyedlas. 

emayyéAXNopar: 2 P, 2. 19 EAevOepiav adrois erayyehAdpevot. 
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ad. éradyyerpa: 2 P. 1.4 ta péeyiota Kal Tiwi erayyéAmara, 3. 18 
Kata 76 érdyyeApa atrod, pp. Xxxiv, cxcii. 

tmdyo!: 2 P. 2.1 edyovres eavtois taxwyv drddcayv, 2. 5 karaxAvopov 
Koopy dceBav érd£as, p. XXVi. 

bed. éraywvilopar: J. 3 eraywrilerOar TH drag mapadobeioy Tots 
dyios wiere, pp. 22, 23, 70 f. . 

bho. d. éragdpila: J. 13 cyarta éradpifovra tas éavrdv aicxvvas. 

tré: ¢. gen. 146£., 2 P. 3. 3 én’ eoxdrwv-rav quepdv, J. 18 ex eoxdrov 
xpovov. 

c. ace. 2 P. 1. 13 éd’ doov eipt ev tovTw Td oKynvdpart, 2. 22 emiorpepas 
émt 7d tSvov eéépaya. In compounds, pp. 22, 174. 

emiytvdaokw: 2°P. 2. 2 xpetrrov fv ph ereyvonévar Hv dddv ris 
Sicacoctvys 7) ervyvodow trootpépat. 

b. éxiyvwors: 2-P. 1.2 xdpus Kat cipjvy wAnOwOein &v Emryvdce rod 
@cod, 1.3 da Tis Extyvadoews ToD KadccavTos ypas, 1.8 eis tHY Tod 
kupiov exiyvwory, 2. 20 dropuydvres TA pudopara Tov Koopou éy emi 
yrdoe Tod Kupiov. 

twtOupla: 2 P. 1. 4 daoduydvres tis ev TE Kéopw ev emibupia 
POopas, 2.10 rods driow capkds ev emOuuig pracpod mopevopévovs, 
2. 18 Sededfovew ev émOvpiats oapkis doedyelus, 3. 3 Kata Tas 
iSias emiOuplas aitav mopevduevor, J. 16 kata Tas émiBupias adrav 
mopevdpevol, 18 kate Tas EavTav ériOupias mopevdpevot, : 

ad. értdvots: 2 P. 1. 20 rica azpodyteia, ypadis iSias émidtoews ob 
yiverat, pp. iv. 196 f. 

éxiorapat: J» 10 dca 8 puoixds eriorayrat. 

érictoAy: 2 P. 3.1 Sevrépay Suiv ypddw emorodyy, 3. 16 ds ev rdcais 
ais érurroAais. 

émiatpédu: 2 P. 2. 22 Kdwv émorpepas ert 76 iSiov é&épapa. 

émitipae: J. 9 éxirysnoat co. Kipuos. 

éxidhépa: J. 9 xpiow émeveyxeiy BAardypias. 

b. ertxopnyéw: 2 P. 1.5 émyopyyjoare ev 7H wire tpav TH dperjy, 
1. 11 rAoveins emixopyynOjcerat ipiv 4 eloodos. 

@ erotxodopéw: J. 20 eroxodopotvres Eavtods TH dywwrdry Suav wioret, 

c.éréarys: 2 P. 1. 16 endmras yerynbévres ris éxeivov peya- 
AedtyTOs. ; , 

Zpyov: 2P. 1. 10 8a tay Koddy bpav epyov (om. al.) 2. 8 uxny Sixalav 
dvbpos epyous @Bacdvifer, 3. 10 yh wal ra ev air@ Epya, J. 15 wept 
mdvrev Trav épywy dceBetas adrav. 

Epxopmar: 2P. 3.8 edoovrar euraixrar, J. 14 PAev Kupros év dyiars 
pupidow airod, c. infin. p. xlv. 

écxaros: 2 P. 2. 20 yéyovey adrois 7a eoxaro, xeipova. TOV mpdTwr, 
3.3 éx’ éoxdruv tov jpepav, pp. 146 £., J. 18 én’ éoxdrou xpdvov, 
pp. 77 £. , 

grepos: J. 7 dreOodca dricw capkds Erépas. 

Zr0s:2P. 3. 8 pula. hepa mapd Kupiy ds xédua Er Kat xidua ern ds mépa 
pia. 

ebayyéAtov, p. 65. 

b. cd8oKxéw: 2P. 1. 17 eis by eym ebddxyoa. 

eb O5s5: 2 P. 2. 15 katadelrovres edPeiav 686r. 
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eiploxw: 2 P. 3.10 yf Kal ra ev abry Upya eipeOjoera (see p. cc), 
3. 14 dpdpyrot aire ebpeBivas ev eipyry. S 

eboéBera: 2P. 1.3 74 mpds Cony Kai eboeBeray, 1. 6 ev d& TH tropovg 
ryv eboéBeav, ev 88 rq eboeBela riy pradeArdiov, 3. 11 &v ayiats 
dvactpodais kal evoreBeiats. 

edoeBys: 2 P. 2. 9 oldey Kupuos cioeBels ex wetpacpov prieoOa. 

Zx (1): 2 P. 1. 19 Zyopev BeBardrepov rov rpopyrixdy Adyov, 2. 14 dpDad- 
pods Zxovres pecrovs porxadiSos, 1b. xapdiay yeyumvacpévnv theovegias 
exovres, 2. 16 ZeyEw eoxev wapavopias, J. 3 dvdyxyv éxxov ‘ypdwar, 
19 mvedpa. phy Zxovres. (2)=possum. 2 P. 1. 15 crovddow exew Spas 
punpny roveio Bat. 

Zwst 2 P. 1. 19 d xadas roretre rpooéxovres Ews ob Huepa Siavydoy. 


d. Cddhos: 2 P. 2. 4 (dyyéAous) ceipots Légou (al. cetpats and fédors) 

raprapooas mapeouxey eis pity, 2.17 ols 6 Logos Tod oKdToUs TeTHpYTAL, 

J. 6 (dyyéAous) eis xpiow peydAys Hpepas Secpois didiors bd Lédov 

rernpyer, 13 ols 6 Léhos Tov oKdrovs Eis aidva TeTYpyTaL. 

fwH: 2 P. 1.3 7a rps Cw cal eboeBeav, J. 21 cis Lwjv aidnov. 

gov: 2P. 2.12 ds droya Loa yeyerynpéva dvoid eis GAwow, J. 10 doa 
8 huaikds ds Ta Goya Loa erioravra: év rovrois POefpovrat. 


£ 


yéopat: 2 P. 1. 18 dixasoy 8& Hyotpor Steyedpew ipas, 2. 13 ydovyy 

hryovpevor tH ev Hyepa. Tpupiy, 3, 9 ds twes Bpadvryira syodvrat, 3. 15 
viv paxpobupiay cwrypiav Hyciobe. 

48y: 2 P. 3.1 radryy Hdy Sevtépay ypddw erurrodjv. 

Hdovy: 2 P. 2. 13 povav (aydryv?) Hyodpevor Thy ev Huépa tpvpyy, p. x. 

yeépa: 2P. 1.19 €ws od qucpa Siavydoy, 2.8 hpéepav ef Hucpas Woyny 
éBacdutev, 2. 9 and 3.7 eis Huepav kpicews, 2. 13 Thy ev Fuepa tpupyy, 
3.3 é@ éoxdruv Tov jpepav, 3. 8 pia. Huépa mapa Kupio as xidua ery 
kat xidua ery Gs pyépa pla, 3. 10 Hee Hepa Kupiov ds xdérrys, 3. 12 
THs TOU Ocod ypepas, 3. 18 els Huepav aldvos, J. 6 cis kpiow peyddys 
chp 

Qrrdopac: 2 P.2 19 @ ydp ts Hrryra TovTw Kal SedovAwrat, 2. 20 
rovrois O¢ wad eumdaxevres HTTovrat. 


4H: 2 P. 2. 21 kpetrrov Fv abrots py ereyvoxévar 7 ereyvotow troorpapat. 
H 
q 


OdXacca: J. 13 kipara dypia Oakdoons. 

Oavpdlo: J. 16 Oavpdlovres tpdowra dpedlas xdpw. 

Octos: 2 P. 1. 3 ris Oelas Suvdpews adrod, 1. 4 Oeias xowwvot piceus (else- 
where in N.T. only in Acts 17. 29 75 Ociov). 

b. OéAXn ma: 2 P. 1. 21 ob yap OeAjpare dvOparov AvexOn Tpopyteia wore. 

OédXw: 2 P. 3. 5 AdvOaver yap airovs rotro OéAovras Gre K.7.A. 

@eds: 2. P.1.1 ey Stcaworivy rod Oeod judy xat cwrjpos "Incod Xpurrod, 
1.2 &v éxtyvdcet rod @eod Kat Incod rod kupiov yay, 1.17 AaBdv mapa 
cod warpds rysty cat SdEay, 1.21516 rvevparos &ylov hepdpevor 2XdAnoay 
did (al. dytor) @eod avOpwror, 2. 45 eds dyyeAwy dpaprnodyrov odk 
édeicato, 3.5 yy é& OaTos cvvecTaca TOS TOD Deod Adyw, 3. 12 TH 
mapouciav Tis ToD Meod Hucpas, J. 1 rots ev Qed warp pyamnpéevors, 4 
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Tv Tot @cod xdpita perarievres els doéAyevay, 21 éavrods év dyday 
a , t a aA eon ” 
ou ware, 2 ; 
Seri rypjoure, = wiry Ges cure ipin 
Oyoavpifw: 2 P. 3. 7 of 8 viv otpavol Kal 4 yi 7G aitd Adyw reOn- 
cavpiopévor eiciv. 


LdxwBos: J.1 'lovdas ‘Iycot Xpurrod Soddos, ddeAgds 52 laxdBov. 

i8cos: 2 P.1. 8 rod Kadécavros Huds idia Sdéy (al. Sia Sdéys, p. exci) 
at dpery, 1. 20 race mpopyreta ypadijs idias émAvoews ov yiverat, 2. 16 
Zheyéw eoxev idfas wapavopias, 2. 22 kiwy éemotpgias emi 7d idtov 
éEépapa, 3. 3 Kata Tas Wias eriOupias adrav sopevdmevot, 3. 16 mpds 
viv Stay airdv daroAcay, 3. 17 iva, wy exréoyte Tod idiov ornprypod, 
J. 6 (dypyéAous) droAurdvras 76 tStoy olxyrypiov, pp. xxxii f., xlii, 

i8ovd: J. 14 od FAVE Kupwos ev dyias pupidow abrod. 

Incods: 2P. 1.1 dwrdarodos "Incod Xpicrod, 1b. év Sixorocivy Tot Ocod 
hpav wat cwripos Incod Xpirrod, 1. 2 év émryvdsce 7. Oeod Kai Tyood 
tT. kupiou jpav, 1.8 ryv rod Kupiov fav “Iycod Xpiorod éexfyvwow, 

1. 1 Tod Kuplov Fav xal curipos "Incod Xpiorod, 1. 14 6 Kdpios 

hmav "Inoois Xpioris epdwoe por, 1. 16 THY Tod Kupiov Hudv "Tyood 
Xpicrod Svvopuy, 2. 20 ev éxvyvdoe tod Kupiov Kat curios “Incod 
Xpworod, 3. 18 év ywdore: 7. Kvpiov Hudv Kal cwrqpos Incot Xpioroi, 
J. 1 TovSas "Incod Xpurrod SotAos, ib. rots év Wed warp jyamnévors 
cat "Inood XpurrG rernpyyevois wAyrois, 4 Tov povov Seomdsryy Kat 
xépiov Hav "Incotv Xpiordv dpvovpevor, 5 "Iycods (al. Kupuos, see 
pp. clxxxiv f.) Aady ék ys Aly’mrov cdécas, 17 tay droordéAwv Tod 
xupiov 7pav "Incot Xpiorov, 21 rd eAcos Tod xvpiov fpav "Tycod 
Xpiorod, 25 61a. ’Iycod Xpiorod Tod kupiov yuay. 

fva:2P. 1.4 éwayyeApara Sedépyrat iva, dd rovrav yevyobe Oeias Kowwvol 
giceus, 3.17 puddocerbe iva why exméonte. 

Tovdas: J. 1.1 d 

ed, iodripos: 2P. 1.1 rots iodripov qpiv Aaxotow rior, pp. ii, 181. 

lore: J. % 7G Swapper orhoa karevariov THs Sééys adrod dpcspovs. 

ioxdts: 2 P. 2. 11 dyyedor iow cat duvdper pelLoves dvres. 

b. cabaptopds: 2 P. 1. 9 AjOyv AaBav Tod Kabapicpod Tov TadaL 
airod dpaptiov. 

caOlorype:2P. 1.8 dxdprovs xabiocrnow eis tiv Tod Kupiov fpav 
"Tyo0d Xpiorod éexiyvwow. 

xaOes5: 2P. 1.14 xabas cat 6 Kipios edxAworey pot, 3.15 Kabis Kat 6 
dyaryros jpadv &dedpos TlatAos epyaypev iptv. 

cad: ‘both’ 2 P. 3. 18 cat viv kal eis yepay aidvos, J. 25 xat viv Kal eis 
mayTas TOUS aiavas. 

‘also’ 2 P. 1.14 nafas cal 6 kipios edyAwoe poi, 2.1 eyévovto Sé 
kal Pevdorpopirat év 7G AaG ds Kal ev uty Ecovrat, 2. 12 ev TH POopa 
airav cal POapyoovrat (al, xarapbapyoovra), 2. 19 @ Tis yrTyTaL 
route kai (om, al,) deBovAwrat, 3. 15 kabds ai 6 dyarytos qpav ddeAdéds, 
3.16 @s Kal év méoats émioroAais, 1b. ds Kal Tas Aouras ypadds, J. 8 
époiws péevto. Kat otro, 14 éxpodyrevoe Se Kal rovros; ‘even’ 
2 P. 2.1 wai rdv dyopdoarra abrots dpvotpevot, J. 28 pucovvres Kat Tov 
dé Tis capKds éomAwpevoy xtTave. 

Kaiv: J. 11 ry 686 rod Kaly éropev6yoay. 
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katvos: 2 P. 3, 13 Kawvods odpavods Kal yhv Kawwyv mpocdokaper. 

kaimep: 2P. 1. 12 nadrep eiddras. - 

KkarXéw: 2 P. 1. 3 70d codAdcavros Hpas idig 8déy Kal dpery. 

kadXds: 2P. 1. 10 da rav Kaddv tpov epyov (om. al.). 

KaXGs: 2 P. 1. 19 o Kars roreire rpooéxovres. 

kapdia:2 P.1. 19 éws of dwaddpos dvaretAy év Tats apdias budv, 2. 14 
kapdiay yeyupvacuevny exovres. 

kata: ¢ gen, 2 P. 2.11 ob dépovow car’ airav BrAdodnpov xpiow, J. 15 
mojo Kpiotv Kara wdvrwv, 15 éAdAnoay Kar’ abrov. 

ce. acc, 2 P. 3.3 xara ras iSlas ériOuplas abrdv ropevdpevor, 3, 13 

yiv Kawi Kata 7O érdyyehpa aitot zpocdoxdmev, 3. 15 Kata Tip 
dobcicay aire codiav éypawev, J. 16 kara tas emOupias abtav ropevd- 
pevol, 18 Kata Tas éavTav éxiupias Topevdpevol 

KkataKkaia: 2 P. 3.10 yy Kai 7a év airy epya Karaxayoeras (al. ebpeby- 
oerat). 

& Katakdydtlw: 2 P. 3.66 rére xéopos UdaTt KataxAvabeis darwXero. 

b. katakAvopos: 2P. 2.5 xaraxdvopov kdopy doeBav érd£éas. 

kataxpivw: 2 P. 2.6 wédas.. xaracrpopy Karéxpivev, P. CXCV. 

katadXetrw: 2 P. 2.15 xaradetrovres (al. xaradurdvres) edbetay ddv. 

katamtwovéw: 2 P. 2.7 Adr xararovolpevoy ind tis Tav BOérpuv ev 
doedyeia. dvartpodijs. 

kardpa: 2 P. 2. 14 xardpas réxva. 

katagtpopy: 2 P. 2. 6 [xaracrpopy] Karéxpwev (om. WH.): see 


p. excv. 
b. katadbelpw: 2 P. 212 &v rH pOopa abrav Karapbapyoovras (al. Kat 
pOap-). 


katadpovéw: 2 P. 2. 10 kupidryros xatadpovodvras. 

b. karevimcorv: J. 2% orjoa Karevimtov ris SdEys adrod. 

katoukéw: 2 P, 3. 13 &y ols Sixavocvvy Karouel. 

bc. d.e kavodw: 2P.3. 10 croixeia kavootpeva AvOfoerat, 3. 2 oroLxeia 
Kavootpeva THKETaL, p. lx. 

KApvé: 2P. 2.5 Noe Sixatoodyys KipuKa. 

krXérrys: 2 P. 3. 10 H&e Fycpa Kupiov ds «hémrys. 

kAjois: 2 P. 1. 10 BeBaiav ipav riv Kdjow roeiobat. 

KAynTés: J. 1 Ternpypevos KAnrois. 

kotpadw: 2P. 3,4 dd’ Fs of warépes éxoupiOnoar. 

Kkotvds:d. 3 wepl ris Kowys cwrnplas. 

kouvovds: 2 P, 1. 4 belas xowwvoi diceus. 

Korkdgfw: 2 P. 2. 4,9 kodkalomévovs typety (in 4 some read 
Typoupéevovs). 

Kkopmifo:2 P. 2.13 Koprodmervor (al. ddtxovpevor) pobov ddixias. 

Kopé: J. 11 79 dvriAoyia 10d Kopé drddovto. 

kdapos: 2P. lacis & 7G kéopo ev ériOupia. pOopas, 2. 5 dpxaiov 
Kéopov odk édpeicato KaTakAvopov Kdopo doeBav érdéas, 2. 20 
dropuydvres Ta pudopara Tod Kdopov, 3. 6 5 Tore Kéopos KataKhu= 
abets dardXero. 

kpdros: J. 25 eg xpdros kat eLovoia. 

kpeitrwv: 2 P. 2, 21 xpetrrov Fv adrols Hi) éreyvaxdvar ryv dddv ij 
éxvyvodow K.T.A. 
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kpipa: 2P. 2.8 ols 76 kpiua exradat od« dpyel, J. 4 mpoyeypappevor eis 
an A at 

ToUTo TO Kpiua. 

kplous: 2 P, 2. 4 eds kpiow rypoupevors, 2. 9 cis Yucpav Kpioews Kohalo- 
pevous Typeiv, 2.11 ob pépovow Kar’ airav Tapa Kupiy Bddodnpov 
kpiow, 3. 7 rypovpevor cis Hyepay xpicews, J. 6 cis kpiow peyddAns 
Heepas reripyxev, 9 Kpiow émeveyneiy BAacdypias, 15 rota. Kplow 
xara. TéVvTwY. 

ktiotus: 2P, 3. 4 da’ dpyijs kriveus. 

ac.d. kuAtopds: 2 P, 2. 22 els nvdiopdv (al. KvAicua) BopBépor, 
p. lxii. 

kidpa: J. 18 xkvpata aypia Gaddoons. 

bd. kuptdrys: 2 P. 2.10 Kupiéryros Karadpovoivtus, J. 8 xupidryra 
abetotow, p. viii. 


Aayxdvea: 2P. 1.1 cols iodtipov juiv Aaxotew aiorw. 

ANathaw: 2 P. 2. 17 bucyAau bd AaiAamos eAavvduevan. 

AurX€o: 2P. 1. 2 AddAnoay dyvoe rod (al. dad) cod dvOpwror, 3. 16 
AaAdv ev abrats wept rovtwy, J. 15 wepi mdévrwv tov oKxdypov dv 
eAdAnoar, 16 7 oTdpa abtav Aaded brépoyxa. 7 

LapBave: 2 P. 1. 9 AxOyv AaBadv rod Kabapirpot rav wéAae adrod 
épapriav, 1.17 AaBav rapa Ocod Tarpos Tyuny Kat ddgav. 

AavOdve: 2 P. 3.5 AavOdve*yip airods Sr, 3. 8 rotTo pH AavOavérw 
buds Sri. 

Aads: 2P. 2.1 eyévovro 88 Kal pevdorpopira: ev ra dad, J. 5 Aadv ex 
ys Alyérrov cacas. 

Aéyo: 2 P. 3. 4 A€yovres Mod eorly F ewayycAia; J. 14 rpoedjrevoer 
‘Evox A€ywv, 17 prjoOyte THv pyydrwy Tov Tpoetpynevuy brs Tov 
dtroatoAwy Ste eyo. . 

ce. AWOq: 2 P.1. 9 AnOny AaBav Tod Kabapiocpod. 

Adyos: 2 P. 1,19 rév rpodytixdy Adyov, 2. 3 TAoToIs NOyous, 3. 5 Ta TOD 
@cod Ady, 3. 7 74 adTd Adyw TeOyoarpicpeva cioiv. 

Aowwds: 2. P. 3, 16 ws Kal ras Aouras ypadds. 

Aovw: 2 P. 2, 22 Bs Aovoapevy. 

Adxvos: 2 P. 1. 19 ds Adyvw Haivorts. 

Avw: 2 P. 3. 10 croixela Kaveovpeva AvOyoeta, 3, 11 Todrwy TévTUV 
Avopevev, 3. 12 odpavol mupovpevat AvOyovTaL. 

& 7:2 P. 2. 7 dlkacoy Adr karaovovpevov. 


b. paxpobupéw: 2 P. 3. 9 paxpobupet cis buas. 

b. paxpoOupia: 2 P. 3,15 ry Tod Kupiov paxpobuuiay cwrnpioy Hyciabe. 
pardtora: 2 P. 2. 10 pddwora Se robs ériow capKds Tropevopévovs. 
parAXAov: 2P. 1. 10 8d paddov orovddeare. 

b. paradrys: 2 P. 2. 18 ixépoyxa paradrytos pbeyyduevor. 

b. peyarerdrys: 2 P. 1. 16 érdrrat ris éxeivou peyadedrytos. 

c. peyarompenys: 2 P. 1.17 bd ris weyaAomperods Sd€ns. 


b. peyardwotry: J. 2 Och... dda peyakwotvy kpdros Kal egovota. 
péyas: J. 6 eis xpiow peydAys hyépas. 
c. péytotos: 2 P. 1.4 8e dy ra pépora Kal ria quiy erayyApara 


ScSdpyras (reading uncertain), p. xlii. 
peilowr: 2 P, 2. 11 dyyeAor toyvi cat duvdper peiLoves dvres. 
@ 2 
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méddo: 2 P. 1. 12 Sid peddAjow (1) tuds det bropipyyoKew wept ToUTwY, 
p- lx, 2. 6 trd8erypa peddAdvrwv doe Bow TeHetxds, P. CxCv. 

pwéXo, see 2 P. 1 12 and p. exciii. 

b.c.d. wepwiporpos: J. 16 yoyyvoral pepmipiporpor. i 

név:d.8 odpKa pev pratvovow, kupiéryra, 8¢ aBerotow dééas 88 Braodnpoiow, 
10 6ca pev odk olSacw Brardypotow, dca dt puoixds émioravras . . . ev 
rovrots bOeipovrat, 22,23 obs pev édéyxere Scaxpwwopevors, ods 88 owLere. . . 
obs 5¢ éAedre (readings differ). 

pévror: J. 8 dpoiws pévrot kat obrot odpKa piaivovow. 

pears: 2 P. 2.14 dfOarpods exovres peotods porxadid0s. 

merd:e. ace. 2 P. 1. 15 pera. riv euny eodov. 

petdvota:2 P, 3. 9 Bovddpevos ravras eis perdvoiay Xwpioat. 

peratiOnpe: J. 4 rHv Tov Ocod xdpira peraribevres cis doédyetav. 

eG: pp. 1], c with imperat. 2 P. 3. 8 rotro pH AavOavérw vpas sre; with 
part. 2 P. 3. 9 paxpoOupel py Bovdrépevés twas darodécba, J. 19 
obroé elow of dwroStopiLovres, rvetpua py exovres ; with part. and article, 
J. 5 robs py muorredcavtas drb\ecev, 6 TOUS MH) THPHTAVTAS THY éauTav 
dpxny brs Lopov rerjpyxev. 
ce. wnfin. 2 P. 2. 21 kpetrrov Hv pa ereyvaxévas ryv 686v .. . 7. 
ce. rel, 2 P. 1.9 & py wdpeoty tatra Tupdés éorw. 
od py: 2 P. 1. 10 od py rratonré wore. 

praive:d. 8 odpxa pev praivovow. 

pe : 2 P. 2, 20 amodvydvres Ta pidopata ToD Kdopov. 

Cc. placpe Y judo Ht 

bc. peagpds: 2 P. 2. 10 rods dricw capkds ev ériOvpia. piacpod ropevo- 
pevous. 

pepvyokopat: 2 P. 3. 2 pryoOjvar tov mpoepnuevun pyudtav, J. 17 
pryoOnre TOV pnudrov TOY Tpoetprypevwr. 

proéw: J. 23 pucodvres kal Tov ard THS capKos éoTAwpevoy xiTOva, 

picOds: 2 P. 2. 13 Kopovmevor (al. adtxovpevor) picBov ddicias 2. 15 
puoOov adtkias aydrnoey, J. 11 tH wAdvy Tod Barada piobor 
efexvOnoav. 

cpg: 2 P. 1.15 rodrwv prppyy roeiobat, pp. xxxiv, lx. 

b. potxadis: 2P. 2. 14 dfOadrpods Exovres pecrods porxadioos. 

povos iJ 4 Tov pdvov Seordryv Kal kiptov "I. X. dpvotmevor, 25 povy Od 
corypt Hpov. 

ptdos: 2P. 1. 16 cecodicpévors pibors eEaxodovOycavres. 

peuptas: J. 14 7AGev Kupwos ev dylous pvpidow adrod, p. xxxi. 

ad. pvonrdlw: 2 P. 1. 9 rupdds éorw puwrdfoy, p. lxi. 

c. pGpos: 2 P. 2. 13 omidor Kat poor 

Movoq si J.o 7G SiaBdr@ Siaxpivdpevos Sied€yero wept tod Movodus 
owparos. 


vehédrAy: 2P. 2. 17 buixrar (al. vepdrat) iwd AaiAaros ehavvdpevai, J. 12 
obrof ciow .. . vepéAas dvvdpot td dvepwv mapadepdpevat. 
viv: 2 P. 3.7 of 8 viv odpavol Kal) yi TeOnoarpicpevor eioiv mupi, 3. 18 
aire 4 défa cat viv kal eis Hucpav aldvos, J. 25 pdvw Oe@ Sdéa Kat viv 
7A 
kal eis mdvras Tovs alavas. 
vuotalw: 2 P. 2.3% drodea airév ob vuord£et. 


NGe: 2 P, 2. 5 dydoov Nie Sixacoovvys Kjpuxa epvragev. 
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dySoos: 2 P. 2. 5 dydvov N&e dexaroctvys kypuxa épidagev, pp. vii, 
192 

e. 6865: 2 P. 2.24 Gdds THs dAnOcias BAaodynpnOynoerat, 2. 15 katadurdvTes 
(al. xatadedrovres) edfeiav Sddv, ib. eLaxohovOijcarres TH S8@ Tod 
Badadp, 2. 21 ereyvaxdvar tiv 680v THs SixaLoovvys, J. 11 TH 686 Tod 
Kaiv éropevOyaav. 

of8a: 2 P. 1. 12 Kalmep ciddras Kal éoryprypevous ev 7H Twapovoy GAnOeia, 
1. 14 ci8a5 drt taywy dor 4 dmdbeots ToD oKNVdpards pov, 2. 9 oidev 
Kupwos eboeRelis ex retpacpod fiecOat, J. 5 tropvncat iuas BovdAopas 
ciddras ipas wdyta, 10 doa pev ovk oidacw BrAardypodtow. 

oixntyptov: J. 6 dwodurdytas 76 iiov oixyThpiov. 

cd. éXiyws: 2 P. 2.18 dededLovow rovs dAtyws dropetyovras, p. Cxcviii. 

c. 6 pixryy: 2P. 2. 17 dyixdou dd AaiAaros eAavvdpevat. 

Spotos: J. 7 Tov Spoov tpdrov Tovrots éxropvedoacat. 

bpolws:d. 8 duoiws pevror Kat obro. cdpKa piaivovow. 

e. émicw: 2 P. 2. 10 robs dricw capkés ropevomevous, 2. 21 els Ta dricw 
Sroorpapas (al. om. eis Ta éricw), J. 7 dre\Potcat éricw capKos 
érépas. 

érov: 2 P. 2. 1 drov adyyeAou ov pepovow Kar’ adrav BAdodypov 
kptaty. 

é7a@pa, pp. 55 f. 

Bpos: 2P. 1.18 & 7G dpa TH dytw (al. 7G dyin Spe), iv, exliv. 

bs, 9,6: 2P. 1.48 dv 74 peyote erayyéhpara Seddpyrat, 1. 9 @ yop py 
mdpeotivy Talta Tupdds éoTLV, 1. 17 6 vids eds by eyo edddxyoa, 1. 19 

* ee e a ~ a a4 oe # F , , 
Tov Adyov @ KahGs Tovetre mpoméxovTes, EWS OU HUEpaA Siavydoy, 2.2 8 
ods H 650s BAaodnpnOyjoerat, 2.3 ols 7d Kpipa, odk dpyel, 2. 12 év 

= 3 a nx a Fy * 3 , 
ofs dyvootcw Pracdypoivres, 2.15 8s puobdy adikias iydanoey, 2. 17 
ols & Lédos reripyrar, 2.19 @ tis Frente ToT Kal SedovAuwras, 3. 1 
Seurépav ipiv ypddw émirrodyy, & ais Sieyeipw, 3. 4 ad’ Fs of warépes 
exouunOnoav, 3.6 8’ dv (dv, see p. cxcix) 6 tére Kkdopos darddero, 
3. 10 év of odpavol rapeAcvcovrat, 3, 12 8 Hv odpavol AvOjcovrat, 3. 18 
év ols Stxatootvy Karouel, 4. 16 év als éorlv Suovdnrd. Twa, & ot dpabeis 
atpeBdodow, J. 13 ols & dos rerjpyrat, 15 wept wévrwv Tov Epyur 
doeBeias Sv hoéByoar, kai rept mdvtwv oxdypav dv éAdAnoav, 22, 23 ods 
pev eéyyere, ods dt ouLere, ods S¢ ededre (readings differ). 

Scos: 2P. 1.18 éd’ dcr cist & rotrw TG oxyvapan, J. 10 doa pev odk 
oiSacw Pracdypotow, doa S& prods éxioravra ev rovros pOei- 

9 pe ¥ ‘ LZ , es > 

Sores: 2 P. 2.1 pevdodddoxadror ofrwes rapecdzovoew aipéves drw- 
Aefas. 

Sre: J. 96 88 (al. dre) Mixatr & dpydyyedos, dre (al. rére) tO SiaPdry 
Scaxpevdpevos Sted €yero. 

Ste: (‘that’) 2 P. 1. v4 ciSds dri, 1. 20, 3. 3 ywdoxovres Gri, 3. 5 
AavOdve drt, 3. 8 AavOavérw Sri, J. 5 Eiddras dri, 18 pyyoOyTe TaV 
pnudrov ... dre Aeyov buiv [Gre]. . . Erovras. 

(‘because’) J. 11 otal atrois St 77 68g rod Kaiv éropedbycay. 

2, see pa, pp. 1 f. 


oO 
otat: J. 11 obai abrois dre. 
ot6é: 2 P. 1.8 otk dpyovs otde dxdprous. 
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ody: 2 P, 3. 1 rotrwv oby (al. ofrus) révreov Avopevu, 3. 17 Speis ody, 
dyarntot, purdoceobe. : : ae 
oipaves: 2 P. 1. 18 duviav é obpavod évexOcioav, 3.5 oipavol joav 
‘éxmadat, 3.7 of St viv otpavol cat 4 yh, 3. 10 of otpavol pofndoy 
mapedetoovrat (al. om. oi), 3, 12 odpavol mupovpevat AvOjoovrat, 3. 18 
katvols 68 otpavods Kal yiv Kawyy mpooSoKapev, p. XXX111. 
ofros: 2 P. 1.17 ofrds éorw & vids pov 6 dyaryrés, 1.18 radryv Thy 
poviy ips jxovoaper, 3.1 radryv idn Sevrépay ipiv ypddw erurroAqy, 
1. 5 kat airé rotro 8é (al. cat adrot 82) crovdiy Tacav mapeoevéyKayTes 
emtxopyyncare, 1. 20, 3. 3 rotro mp&rov ywaoovres, 3. 5 AavOdver yap 
aitods toro Oédovras, 3. 8 ev Sé rotro my AavOaverw ipas, 1. 13 év 
TovTy TO oxnvapari, 2.19 @ yap Tis Yrrqta. TovTw Sedovrwrat, 2. 12 
ovrot dé ws dAoya Lga, 2. 17 obrot eiow myyal dvvdpo., 1. 8 Tadra, ipiv 
irdpxovra, 1.9 6 yap pi wdpeors radra, 1. 10 radra sovodvres, 3. 14 
tadra mpoodoxayes, 1. 4 iva Sua rovrwv yevyobe Oeias Kowwvol dices, 
1. 12 tropipvyckey wept rovtwv, 1. 15 tiv TovTeY pvipyy Toto Oa, 
3. 11 rovrwy oby mdvrev Avopévev, 3.16 AaAGY wept ToUTwV, 2.20 TodToLS 
8¢ rdw éurdanévres, J. 4 of wdAat rpoyeypappevor eis TovrTo TO Kpipa, 5 
ciddras dyads rodro (al. rdvra), 8 éoiws péevror Kal obror evumviaLopevot, 
10 obro 8& doa pev odk oidacw BrAaadypodtow, 12, 16, 19 OvTOL EioL, 7 
Tov Gpuotov tTpdrov Tovrois, 10 év TrovTous POeipovrat, 14 empopyrevoey OE 
kai rovrots. Prospective use p. xciii f, 25. 
otras: 2 P. 1. 1 ottws yap rAovoiws émtyopyynOjcerat, 3. 4 advta 
otrws Stapéver dx’ dpyijs xricews, 3. 11 rovrwy ovrus (al. obv) wévrwy 
Avopévu. 


SPOarApmds: 2P. 2. 14 dfOadrpods Zxovres peotovs poryadéSos. 


waar: 2P. 1.9 rév wéda abrod duapriav, J. 4 of réAdae mpoyeypappévor 
eis ToUTO 76 Kpipa. 

wdaduv: 2 P. 2. 20 rovros wédw eumdaxévres. 

mapa: (¢. gen.) 2 P. 1. 17 AaBdv rapa @cod warpds Tysnv. 

(c. dat.) 2 P. 2.11 of pépovow kar’ abtav tape Kvupie (al. om. w. K., 
see Pp. exevi) BAdodypov kpicww, 3. 8 pla jyepa mapa Kupio ds xiduo 
ern. 

TwapayyeXia: p. 64. 

mapadidwpe: 2 P. 2.4 rapédwxev eis Kpiow rypovpévors, 2. 21 é« THs 
mapadobeions aitois éyias évrodfs, J. 3 TH dmaé mapadobeioy trois dylos 
miore, pp. 61 f. 1 P. 2 23 wapedi8ou ra Kptvovti, pp. xeviii f. 

mapddocis: pp. 61 £ 

wapadyky: p. 62. 

wapakarhéw: J. 8 rapaxadav éraywriter Oar. 

¢. mapavopia: 2 P. 2. 16 dheyéw 8t exer iSias wapavopias. 

mapadhépw: J. 12 vededar dvvdpor iad dvemwv rapabepdpevar. 

a tapadpovia: 2 P. 2. 16 rhv rod rpodpirov mapadpoviav. 

mdperpe: 2 P. 1.8 tadra iuiv wdpovra (al. iwdpyovra), 1. 9 @ yap py 
mépertw tadra, 1.12 éoryprypevous év rH rapovon GAnGeia (tapado- 

Oeion Sp.). 

-Taperodyw: 2 P. 2.1 mapecdéovow alpéves drwXclas. 
ad. taperodtu: J.4 mapecedvnody ties avOpwrrot. 


Cc. 
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c.d. maperagpépu: 2 P. 1. 15 orovdiy wacav mapacevéyavres, pp. Ix, 
lxi, 
mapépxopar: 2 P. 3. 10 of otpavol porlnddv rapeXevoovrat. 
mwapotmta: 2 P. 2. 276 ris dAyOods rapotpias. 
mapovola: 2P. 1. 16’LX. divamy Kal rapovoiay, 3, 4 4 érayyedla ris 
mapovaias airov, 3. 12 Tiv Tapovctay Tis Tov Oeod Fpépas, pp. lxxiv f., 
195. 
was: 2P.1.3 rdvra ra mpds Lwnv, 1. 5 crovdyy racay rapeevéyxaytes, 
1. 20 rica mpopyreia ypadijs, 3. 4 révra obrus Siapéver, 3. 9 wévras els 
perdvowy xwp_oat, 3. 11 rovTwv obv tavrwv vomevor, 3. 16 év mdoas 
émutoAats (al. rais é.), J. 8 wacav orovdyy rovodpevos, 5 €iddras 
tpas wdyra (readings differ), 15 roujoa: xpiow kata. mdytev, kal édéyéat 
mavras Tovs doeBels wept wdvTwv Tov épywv... Kat wept mdvTev TOV 
oxAnpay, 2 pove Oecd ddéa mpd Tavrds Tod aidvos Kat viv kat eis 
mdytas Tovs aidvas. 
wathp:2 P. 1. 17 rapa cod rarpds, 3. 4 of warépes exoupnOnoay, J.1 Tots 
[év] Gee wrarpt tyyarnmévors. 
TlatdAos: 2 P. 3. 15 6 dyaryros judy ddeAdos THaddos. 
wmetpacwoes: 2 P. 2. 9 eboeBeis ex reipacpod prec Oar. 
mepi: (c gen.) 2 P. 1. 12 tropyryjoxew wep tovrwv, 3.16 haddv sept 
tovtwv, J. 3 rept THS KoWHs Nudv owTypias ypdiat, 9 Siedeyero Tept 
Tov Mwvoéws odparos, 15 éhéyfar wept wdvrwv Tov epywv Kal zept 
mavTwv Tov oKAypav. 
(c. acc.) J.7 Zé8opa kal Topoppa. cat ai wept adras méXers. 
wepréxet ev ypagdy: 1 P. 2. 6, p. xeviii. 
weptooeve: pp. 93 f. 
wepigpacis )( éeriyvwcrs: pp. 172 f, 213. 
Wérpos: 2 P. 1.1 Supedy Ilézpos doiAos Kai dardarodos I.X. 
wnyq: 2 P. 2. 17 otroi ciow wyyat dvvdpor. 
wigteva: J. 5 Tovs py TioTevoavTas darwbdeoev. 
miortis: 2P. 1.1 trois iodripov qyiv Aaxotow rior, 1. 5 émyopyyioare 
ev TH wore bpav tiv dperiy, J. 3 éraywviferOar tH dwaz rapadobeioy 
Tois dylous mioret, 20 érorxodopodvres EavTos TH dywtary Sav wioret. 
travdw: 2 P. 2. 15 érdavpOycov eaxorovdjoavres TH 6dG Tod 
Badadp. 
wrtdvq: 2 P. 2. 1s év whdvy dvarrpepopévors, 3. 17 TH Tav GOdopwy rAdvy 
. owaraxOévres, J. 11 tH TAdVy TOD BaAadp é&exvOnoar. 
.é wrhavytys: J. 13 dorépes whaviras (al. thavyres). 
ed. tXacrtds: 2 P. 2.3 rractois Adyous Spas épropedoovrat, 
wreovdlw: 2P. 1. 8 radra wAcovdlovra odk dpyods Kabiornow. 
wreovezia: 2P. 2.8 ey mreovedia tuas europedcovrat, 2. 14 Kapdiav 
yeyupvacpevyv theovegias exovres. 
tAnO sve: 2P. 1.2 xdpis duty Kat eipyvy wAyOvvOety, J. 2 @deos tiv cat 
cipyvyn Kal ayaan tANOvvOein. : 
d. tXovaiws: 2 P. 1. 11 rAovetws émixopyyyOjcerat ipiv 4 etoodos eis 
Thy aidviov Bactrelay. 
mvedpa: 2 P. 1. 2 vrd avedparos dyiov pepdpuevor gAdAqoav, J. 19 
Yoxecol, mveDua pay Exovres, 20 ev mvevpate ayiw mpocevxdpevor, 
p. xxiv. 
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motew: 2P. 1.19 BeBalav ipav rv K\jow Kat éxdoyiy troveta Bau, 4b. 
ratra yap moves, 1. 15 tovrwv prypyy roteicbar, 1.19 @ Kadds 
roueire tpooéxovres, J. 8 wacov omrovdiy Tovovpevos, 15 Torjoat Kpiow 
kara mdvrwv, p. xlix. 


wotpaiva: J. 12 éavrovs Topaivovres. 

wédis: 2P. 2. 6 wéres Zoddpwv cat Topdppas, J. 7 al wept abras wédes. 

words: 2P. 2.2 wodXdol éaxorovdjoovow airov tais doeAyelas. 

e. mopevopat: 2 P. 2.10 robs driow capkds év eriOupig. prac pod mopevo- 
pévous, 3.3 xara tas las émOuplas airay wopevdpevor, J. 1 7H 686 
Tov Kaly éxopevOnoay, 16 kara Tas érbupias adrov ropevdpevot, 18 Kara 
tas éavrav éribupias ropevouevor Tov doreBeiv. 

bd. totamds: 2 P. 311 woramots bei irdpyew Spas. 

moré: 2P. 1.10 of py mralonré wore, 1. 21 0b yap OcAypat dvOpdnrov 
qvéxOn tpodyreia wore. 

wot: 2 P.3. 4 rod éorly 7 exayyedia Tis mapovaias abrov; p. lii. 

wpe: J. 2% povy @eG eovota mpd ravrbs Tov aidvos. 

mpoytvaoKw: 2P. 3. 17 rpoywodoxovres prrdooecbe. 

ampoypadu: J. 4 of rdédat tpoyeypappévor eis TovTo TO Kpipa. 

mpocipynka: 2 P, 3.2 prnoOqvar tov mpoeipnnevun pypatwv ind Tov 
dyiwy mpopyrav, J.17 pvjoOyre tov pnpdrwv tov tpoepnuevwy td 
Tav atroorTéuv. 

mpoKetpac: J.7 at modes mpoxewrat delypa. 

wpés: ¢. ace. 2 P. 1.3 wdyra ta mpds Luqv, 3.16 orpeBrotow zpos Tiv 
iSiav abrév drddeay. 

mpoadéxopar: J. 21 mpoodexdpevor 7d EXeos Tov Kupiov fpov. 

wpogdoKxdw: 2 P. 3.12 mpoocdoxavras tiv mapovoiav, 3. 13 Kawvors 8% 
ovpavois poo Soxapev, 3. 14 ratra mpocdoKavres. 

wpogedtxopat: J. 20 &v rvetpare dyiy mporevxydpevor. 

mpogéxw: 2P. 1. 19 6 xadds roetre tpooéxovres. 

atpdcurov: J. 16 Gavpdlovres rpdcura. 

awpogdyteia: 2 P. 1. 20 nica mpodyreda ypadys iSias érAdocws od 
yiverat, 1. 21 ob yap OeAjpar. avOpwrov HvéexOn mpodyteta Tore. 

ampodyreva: J. 14 éxpopyrevoer (al. rpoepiprevoev) St xat rovrors 
‘Eva. 

tpopyrys: 2 P. 2. 16 rH rod mpodyrov rapagpoviay, 3.2 pyyoOAvas 
TOV TpoEipyevey pyudrwy brs Tay dyiwv mpodyTav. 

b. d. TpopyriK 6s: 2P. 1.19 Kai éxouev BeBatdrepov rév mpodytixey 
Adyov. 

mp&ros: 2 P, 2. 20 yéyovey abrols ra Ec xara xéipova Tay zpwrur, 1. 20, 
3. 8 Toro mparov ‘ywackovres. 

awtaiw: 2P. 1. 10 ob py wratonré wore. 

Tip : 2 P. 3. 7 TeOnoavpia pévor cioiv aupi, J. 7 aupés atuviov Seyv 
tméxovoat, 28 owlere éx wupds dpwdlovres. 


mupdw: 2 P. 3. 12 otpavol rvpovpevor AvOjrovra, 3. 10 yi rupwOfoeray 
see p. cc, : 


en 


Pipa: 2P. 3,2 pvycOjvar tov mpoepnutvoy pyydruv $rd tov dylwy 
nw -. Lae < f cal 

mpopyrav, J. 17 pvyoOyre tov fnudrev rv mpoeipnuévev ind tov 
anooréAwv. 
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bc. d. Bot€yddv: 2 P. 3. 10 of ovpavot forlyddv rapeAcvoovrat. 


ptopat: 2 P. 2.7 dixaov Adar épicaro (al. éppicaro), 2. 9 oldev Képtos 
edoeBeis ek reipacpod prerOan, 


e. capé: 2P. 2 10 rods dricw capkds év eriOupia, pac pov mopevoevovs, 
2. 18 SeAedLovow év ériPupiats capKds doeNyetaus Tos dAlyws daroder- 
yovras, J. 7 dreAOodoat dricw capxis érépas, 8 evuTviatdpevor odpKka 
pev puaivovow, xupidtyta 8€ dOcrodawy, 28 piootvres Kal Tov dd THs 
capKds éomiAwpévoy xiTva. 

oétpd, See weipds and p. cxciv. 

cd, ceupds (al. awpds): 2 P. 2. 4 cetpois (al. ceipais) Lohov taprapdcas 
mapédwkev eis Kpiow Typovpevovs. 

e oxkyveopa: 2P. 1.13 ép’ dcoy cipt év rovry Té oxnvadpati, 14 Taxwy 
éorw 7 ardbeots Tod cknvipards pov, PP. CXX, CXXi. 

oxAnpés: J. 16 wepl révtwv Tav oxAypav (al. add, Adywv) dv éAdAyoar. 

oxértos: 2P, 2.17 and J, 18 ofs 6 Lédos tod cxdrous eis aidva reTHpyTat. 

Zddopa: 2P. 2.6 woras Yodduov cai Toudppas reppwoas xaréxpweyv, 
J. 7 3ddopna cai époppa. cai ai wept abtas rods mpoxewras Sevya. 

copia: 2 P, 3.15 xara riv Sobcicav aitd codiav. ; 

cogdilw: 2P. 1. 16 cecodicpévors pibors égaxodovPycavres. 

codes: J. 2% pdvy cope eg (al. om. cops). 

omevdu: 2 P. 3, 12 orevdovras tiv Tapovelay THs TOD Deod Huépas. 

cd. omtrdds: J. 12 otroé elow [of] év tais dydrais tuay ordddes cuvevo- 
xoupevor, Pp. Xi. 

bd. eriros: 2 P. 2. 13 oidon Kat papor evrpupavres ev rails dmdrats 
(al. dydrats) abrav cvvevwxodpevor bpiv. 

b. ortAdw: J. 23 Tov ard Tis capKés €omtAwpevor xiTOVA. 

orovddlw: 2 P. 1. 10 orovddcare BeBalay ipav riv KAjow Kat éxdoyiy 
moveic Oat, 1.15 omovddow 82 Kat Exdorore exew ipas THY TOUTMY mY}ENV 
movetrOat, 3. 14 orovddoare GomiAot Kal dpopyror adt@ cbpeOAvat. 

omovdy: 2P. 1.5 crovdyy ricay mapecevéyxavres, J. 3 wacay orovdiy 
motovpevos ypaetv tiv. 

bed. oryptypos: 2 P. 3.17 duddoceobe tva py exwérnte Tod idiov 
ornprypoi. 

orynpila: 2 P. 1. 12 dornptypevovus &v rH wapotoy ddnbeta. 

orTotxetorv: 2 P. 3, 10 oroixeia Kavootmeva: AVOYTeTAL, 3, 12 TToLXELa 

rd 
KQVOOUPLEVa THKETAL 

ord pa: J.16 7d ordpa adrav AoA trépoyxa. 

ce otpeBrS6w: 2 P. 3, 16 8ucvdynrd twa a of dpabeis orpeBrodow. 

ov: J. 9 éruriyjoa cor Kipios; (iets) 2 P. 3. 17 dpeis obv, &yamrytoi, 
gurdoceobe, J. 17 vets 5é, a&yarnrol, pyjoOyre tov pyudrwv, 20 dpets 
bé, dyarntol, éavtots ev dyday @eod rypyoare, 2 P. 1.5 értxopyyyoarte 
ev TH wioTe Spav thy dperyy, 1. 10 crovddcare BeBaiav ipav tTHV KARoW 
motetc Oar, 1. 19 ws of Hucpa Stavydon ev tails Kapdiais iudv, 8.1 dieyed- 
pw bpav év tropvyce tHv ciAtkpwh Sidvoiay, 3.2 THs TaY dmrorTdAW 
bpav évrodis, J. 12 obroé ciow of ev Tals dydrats tpav omtAddes, 20 TH 
éywwordty bpav wiore, 2 P.1. 2 ydpus tuiv cal eipyvy, 1.8 Tatra piv 
mapévra, 1.11 émyopyynOnoeras dpiv 7 cicodos, 1.16 éyvupicaper ipiv, 2.1 
év ipiv Evovras Wevdodddoxador, 2. 13 cvvevwxovpevor tyiv, 3.1 Sevrépay 
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tyiv ypddw éericroAqv, J. 2 edeos tui mrnbuvbein, 8 ypapew tiv, ab, 
yodwar tiv ; 2 P. 1. 12 Suds Sropipvjoxery, 1. 18,15, 2. 3, 3. 8, 9, u, J. 24, 

ovpBaivw: 2 P. 2. 22 cupBeByxev abrois 76 rs dhnOods mapoypias. 

Supedv: 2P. 1.1 Supedy (al. Siuwv) Mérpos, pp. 180 f, ii. 

obvi 2 P. 1. 18 ow aire dures ev 7G dpe TG dylo. 

cvvardyw: 2P. 3.17 7G rav dBéopwr Advy cvvaraxbevres. x 

c.d.cvvevoxéopat: 2 P. 2, 18 evrpupivres év tais dmdrais abrav 
ovvevoxovpevot tyiv, J. 12 obrot ciow [ot] év rais dydras tpav 
omAddes cvvevwxovpevot. : 

cuviorynpe: 2P.3,5 yy e& Bares kai 8’ Baros cwertaoa TH TOV 
@eoi Adyw. 2d 

odlo: J.5 Aadv ek yhs Aiydmrov cucas, 23 obs pev ehedire Siaxpwopevous 
ods 02 cdlere. 

cadpa: J. 9 wept rod Mavodws odparos. ; 

cortyp: 2P. 1.1 rod @cod Hudy Kal cwripos "L.X., 1. 11 ryv alwviov 
Bactrelav rod kuptov Kat cwrhpos "I.X. 2. 20 ev émeyvace: Tou Meov kai 
curhpos ’1.X., 3.2 703 xuptov «al owrfipos, 3.18 adfdvere ev yrooe 
tod xuplov Kal curfipos, J. 2% pdvy @eG corhpr quav Sia "IX. rod 
Kupiov Hav. 

cotynpia: 2 P. 3, 15 civ rod Kupiov fyav paxpobupiay ocwrnpiav 
Hyciobe, J. 3 wacov orovdiy mowotpevos ypaew tiv wept THs Kowys 
qeav curnpias. 


a. raptapdw: 2 P. 2.4 cepois Lodov raprapicas rapéduxey, pp. Vi, Ixii. 

bc taxtvds: 2P. 1. 14 ray eorw 4 dwdbcois Tod oKxyveparés pov, 
2. 1 émdyovres Eavtois Taxwyy drddeay. 

te: J. 6 dyyéAous re Tovs ju) THPHTAVTAS THY EavToY apy . . . TeTHpYKEV. 

tTéxvov: 2 P. 2. 14 xardpas Téxva. 

bp. c.d.redpdw: 2 P. 2. 6 wédes Soddpwv xal Toudsppas reppdoas 
Kateékptvev, p. Vii. 

ce. Ty Kw: 2 P. 3. 12 crorxeia Kavoovpeva THKETAL. 

tyHpéw: 2 P. 2.4 eis xpiow typovpévors (al. xodaLopevous Typetv), 2. 9 
ddixous cis fpépav xpicews KodaLopévous Typeiv, 2. 17 ofs 6 Légos Tod 
oxdrous Terjpytat, 3. 7 of S& viv obpavol... teOyocavpurpevor eicty 
mupt typovmevor eis fucpay xpicews, J. 1 Terypypevors KAnrois, 
6 ayyéAous Tovs py) THPHTAYTAS THY EavTOV apyiv eis Kpiow peydAns 
yeepas terypyKev, 13 ots 5 Loos Tod oxdrovs cis aidva TeTHpyrat, 
21 €avrovs év dydary @eod rypycare. 

rhOnpe: 2P. 2. 6 brdderypa peddvruv dceBéow (al. doeBeiv) reBerxids. 

ren: 2 P. 1.17 AaBdv rapa Geod warpds Tyuyv Kat Sdéav. 

tiptos: 2P. 1.4 7a tia Kat péyiora ipiv érayyéApara (al. ra péyiora 
kal Timia qty érayy.). 

Tis: 2P. 2.19 & ydp ms Arryrat rovTw Kat SedovAwrar (al. om. Kat), 3. 9 
ds twes Bpaddryta yyodvrar... Hy BovAdpevds Twas drodéoOat, 
3. 16 év als eoriv Sucvintd twa, J. 4 waperedvyoav ydp tives &vOpwrot. 
The interrogative zis does not occur. 

c.d. rovda8de: 2 P. 1. 17 huvis evexOelons aire rovdode. 

ToApdw: J. 9 obk erdAunoe Kplow éreveyxeiv BrAarpypias. 

c.d.rodpyntys: 2P. 2. 10 rodpyrat adbddes. 
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, 1 e Fr. P 2. 3 a Ld 
témos. 2P. 1. 19 ds Adxvw haivovrs év adyunpd Tory. 
rote: 2P. 3.66 tére kdopos dmdAeto, J.9 dre MiyanaA .. . Tore Siaxpiv- 
ia € + a 

poevos SteA€yero (al. 6 dé M..., dre). 
tTpépw: 2 P. 2. 10 ddfas od rpeuovow 
tTpoTos: J. 7 Tov Spoiov TpOTOY TovTOLS éxmopvevoacal, 

a x ‘ i , ‘ 2 x OF -. 

tpudy: 2 P. 2. 13 ydoviv yyovpevor TH ev yuepa TpYPHy. 
tugrds: 2P. 1. 9 tuddds eorw puwrdlwv. 


bdwup: 2P. 3.5 ya & Waros kai 80 datos cvvertaca, 3. 6 6 Tore Kédopos 
Boars karaxAvaels darwXero. 
vids: 2P. 1.17 obrds éorw 6 vids pov 6 dyamrnrds (al. 6 vids pov, 6 
ayamntos pov, odtés éarw). : : 
, A ; x 
trdpxw: 2 P. 1.8 ratra dyiv bwdpyxovra (al. rapdvra), 2.19 atrot dotAor 
imdpxovres, 3. 11 roramovs Set trdpxew buds. 
ce trépoyxos: 2 P. 2..18 dadpoyxa paradrytos Pbeyydspuevot, Pp. 
XXXVii, J. 16 76 oTdpa aitav AaAE trépoyKa. 
ce. bméxw: J.7 wupds aiwviou dixyv iméxovoa. 
bad: (¢. gen.) 2 P. la guvijs évexOeions avT@ ind (dard 5 see p. exciii) THS 
Heyahomperods Sdéns, 1. a1 bd vevparos ayiou pepopevor, 2. 7 Sixaov 
Ar xaramrovotpevov trd THs Tay aOéonwy ev doedyeia. dvaoTpodiyjs 
épvoaro, 2. 17 dufyAat bd AaiAarros eAavvdpevas, 3. 2 pono Ofivat TeV 
‘ a 4 nw 
mpocipypeveav bnpdrwv t16 Tov éyiwy mpopyrav, J. 12 vepedar dyv8pot 
umd dvépwv Tapahepopevat, 17 pvynoOyte TOY pyydtwy TOY mpoEipnLEvav 
und Tav drogTdAw. 
(c. ace.) J. 6 dyyéAous . . . vd Loov Terypykev. 
brddecypa: 2P. 2.6 drddeypa peddovrwy doreBetv reGerkeis, Pp. CXCV. 
ial , 
troldvyrov: 2 P. 2.16 troftyov dduvov év dvOpmrov duvy pbeyéd- 
evov. 
Ld f , * yy} P 1 eg . e , . z J 
bropipvyacKke: . 1.12 det tuds tropipvicKkev mept tovrwv, J. 5 
' _ bropvijeas 8e dyads Botopau. ieee ; eee 
iadpvnors: 2P. 1. 13 deyepew dpas ev tromvyce, 3. 1 dteye(pw tpav 
: év bropyjoe THY eiuxpivi} Sudvoray. mete oe oer er 
baropovy: 2 P. 1.5 (émyopyyjoare) ev rH eyxpareia THy tropovyy, év St 
a € fad x 3 Le 
Th bropovy rhy cioreBevav. : 1: SE : hears, 
troctpédw: 2P, 2. 21 brocrpapar ex ris Tapadodeians adtois éyias 
évroAjs. 
ce. ts: 2 P. 2. 22 bs Aovoapevy eis kvAtopov BopBdpov. 


paiva: 2P. 1. 19 rpowéexovres is Adyvw atvorte év abyynpe Tore. 

pelSopar: 2P. 2.4 dyyAwy dpuaptycdvrev otk édeioaro, 2. 5 dpxaiov 
Kdapov odk édeicaro. 

pépo: 2P. 1.17 ovis évexOelons aird rodode, 1. 18 radryy THY Pwviv 
hpets qxovoapey é& oipavod evexbeicav, 1. 21 ob yap OcAypate 
GvOpirov qvéxOn mpodyrteia more, ib. br6 rvebparos dylov hepdpevol, 2. 11 
‘ov hépovow Kar’ airav BAdadypov kpiow. 

PGéyyopat: 2 P. 2 16 twoktyov adwvov ev advOpdrov duvy 
POcyEdpevov, 2. 18 trépoyxa paradrytos Pbeyyopevot. 

POeipw: 2P. 2.12 & ry pOopa airdv Kai pbapjoovra (al. xaragpé.), 
J. 10 €v rovros pOeipovra. 
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c. d. pOworwpwés: J. 12 obrol elo Sé8pa POworwpwa dxapra, pp. 55-59. 

fOopa: 2P. 1. 4 dmoduydvres ris &v TG kdopy ev erbupia POopas, 2. 12 
yeyerrnpéva dod cis GAwow Kal POopay, . .. év 7H POopd adrav Kat 
POapioovrat, 2. 19 SotAc Sxdpyovres ris POopas, pp. 190, 176-9. 

d.e. prradseAgdia: 2 P. 1. 7 (émyopyyjoare) ev rH eboeBeian THY 
prradeAdiav, ev 5¢ 77 piladeAdia riv dydrny. 

boos: J. 23 obs dé Acare ev Poy. 

pvrdoow: 2 P. 2. 5 dydSoov Nie Sixavootvys kypuxa épvrager, 3. 17 
gurdaceabe tva py... éxaéryre rod idiov arnprypod, J. 4 7a 
Swvapevy puddéa ipas darraicrovs. 

d. dvatkds: 2 P. 2. 12 Léa yeyervypeva dvorxa. eis GAwowy, p. Vil. 

cd. duotkds: J. 0 dca 8 hvoixds ws Ta dAoya Loa éxtoravras. 

prvaois: 2P. 1.4 va yernode Geias xowwvol picews. 

govy: 2 P. 1. 17 duvis évexOeions aire rodode id (db!) ris peyado- 
aperods Sdéns, 1.18 ravryy Thy poviy jueis qKovoapev, 2, 16 troliyiov 
dduvov év avOparov puvy pOeyEdpevov, p. 1xi. 

cd. pwcddpos: 2P. 1. 19 gus ob pwoddpos dvareiAy ev tais Kapdiats 
Spar. 


xdpes: 2 P. 1. 2 xdpis ipiv cal eipyvy wAnOuvOetn, 3. 18 abfdvere év 
xdpire Kal yore. Tod Kupiov juav, J. 4 rHv Tot Ocod xdpita perart- 
Oévres cis doéAyetay, p. 26. 

xa piv: J. 16 Oavpalovres tpdcwra ddpedias xdpw. 

xfrAcor: 2P. 3.8 pia jpépa rapa Kupiy as xidia ery kal xidua ery ds 
Hpepa pia. 

xitdv: J. 2% pucoivres kal Tov dard Tis capKds éomAwpevov xiTGva. 

X prorés: never alone, nor before ’Iycois, follows Iyaois in 2. P. 1.1 
bis, 1. s, 1. 11, 1. 14, 1. 16, 2, 20, 3. 18, and in J. 1, 4, 17, 21, 25. 

xpovos: Jd. 18 én’ érxdrov xpdvov. 

xwpéw: 2 P, 3.9 advras eis perdvoray xupyoa. 

ac. pevdodt8doKxaros: 2 P. 2.1 ds Kat & tpiv écovrar pevdodi- 
SdoKadou. 

b. pevdorpodyrys: 2 P. 2.1 éyevovro 8 Kai pevdorpopyrar &v 7G 
hac 


OW. 
puxH: 2 P. 2. 8 puxny Sixalay dvépors Epyos éBacduter, 2. 14 SeAedLovres 
puxas dornpixrovs. 
d.e wuxexds: J. 19 obrot clow Yuyxtol mvedpa py exovres, pp. XXiv, 
celxxxvii f. 


&¢: followed by substantive (a) 2 P. 1. 19, 2. 12, 3. 8, 3. 10, 3. 16, J. 7, 10; 
followed by verb (8) 2 P. 2. 1, 3. 9; followed by participle 
2 P. 1. 3, ef. pp. lii, cii. 

& perta: J. 16 dpedias yap. 


INDEX OF 


Abbott, E. A., vi, xxvi, xxx, xliii, 
exxvii, cxxix, cc, 97, 110, 132, 157, 
160, 174 

Abraham, Assumption of, 36 

Adjectives in J. and 2 P. xlii; in 1 P., 
xev 

Advent, Second, 209 f. 

Adverbs, li, ci 

Agapé, 40, 133 £., 200 

Alford, 27, 108, 112, 126, 161 

Alliteration, lix, civ 

Anacoluthon in Jude and 2 P., liv; in 
1 P. ciii 

Anathemas, 70 

Angels, fallen, clviii-clxvi, 73 

Antecedent of relative, ambiguous, xli, 
xciv 

Aorist Ind. answering to English Per- 
fect in J. and 2P. xliii; in1 P., xcvf.; 
Aor. Imper. of urgency, xliii f., xevi ; 
Aor. Inf. of a momentary act, xliii f.; 
Aor. Part. expresses antecedence 
either temporal or logical, xlv—xlvii, 
used for Perf. Part., xlviif., xcvii f.; 
Pres. and Aor. combined ypdeu, 
ypawat, 225 riyare and tipjoare, 
xevi; Aor. and Perf. Part. combined 
xevii 

Apocalypse of Peter, resemblance to 
2°P., exxx-cxxxiv 

Apocryphal books used by early Christ- 
ian writers, especially Jude, cliii 
foll. See under Enoch, Moses, 
Apocalypse of Peter, Testaments of 
the Patriarchs 

Ark a symbol of the Church, vii, 
Ixxxi-lxxxiii 

Arnold, T., on the interpretation of 
prophecy, 196-198 

Article, use of, in J. and 2P., xxvi- 
xxxv; in 1 P., lxxxix, xc; omission 
of the article in poetry and prophecy, 
XXXiv, Xxxv; art. with two nouns, 
xxxv, 27; wrongly inserted in text 
J. v. 5 (clxxxiv) ; in J. v, 12 (clxxxv); 
2 P. 28 (cxev) 

Authenticity, see Evidence 


Babylon a name for Rome with the 
early Christians, cxxxix 


SUBJECTS 


Balaam, 39, 136-8, 201-205; Balaam- 

ites, clxxvi 
B.’s ass speaking with man’s voice, 

x, 2038 f. , 

Balfour, A., on cosmical changes, 208 

Baptism illustrated by Noah’s deliver- 
ance, lxxxi-lxxxiii; sin after, vi, xii, 
xx, 30, 96, 97 

Batiffol on the Agape, 200 f. 

Bede, 28 

Bengel, 33, 131 

Bigg, ix, xvii, xxii, xxiv, xxviii, xlvif., 
xciv, cii, evii, cxxvi, cxxxiv, 25, 28, 
35, 40, 95, 103 f., 119, 126, 129 f, 
133, 144, 154, 159, 160, 168 


Cain and Korah highly esteemed by 
the Ophites, 38 

Calling of God, 20 f.; through the life 
of Christ, 189 

Calvin, 165 f. 

Cases in J. and 2 P., xxxv-xxxix; in 
1 P., xci-xciii 

Charles, 25, 26, 36, 15, 99, 121, 162 

Chase, iii, xxi, xxv, lx, cxvil, cxxx, 
exl f., 19, 25, 31, 33, 41, 54, 195 

Chiasmus, 162 

Christianity, continual growth essential 
to its life, 65-69 

Climax, 90 

Compounds with evdo-, 115; with ext, 
see énaywvlCoua, érlyvwois; with 
mapd, 1x ; compound adverbs, 119 

Conflagration, final, 154, 155, 158 foll., 
207-209 ' 

Confusion between jyeis and spers, 
excii f. excix, 87; between . and e:, 
exeviii 

Creed, its growth, 23 


Deissman, 69; resemblances of his 
Carian decree to 2 P. cxxx 

Deluge, why substituted by 2 P. for 
J.’s punishment of Israel, vi f. 

Denial of a person, 72 

Derivations in -ova from nouns in “oY, 
137 ; in -ovn from -os, 147 

Divine nature, 87 ; man’s participation 
in, 190 


Dillinger, xxi f. 
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Doxology, 52-54 
Driver, Prof. clix, elxvi 


Eight, a mystic number, 192, see 
* Ogdoad’ 

Elijah’s spirit opposed to the Christian 
spirit, clxv 

Ellipsis in J. and 2 P., lii; in 1 P., 
cili 

Enoch, contrasted with Noah vii; 
book of, cliiif., clvi, clx, 24, 26, 
28, 30 £., 40, 42, 43, 44, 45, 76; 
Secrets of Enoch, clxi, 28, 40 

Estius, 28 

Evidence external for Jude, cxiv, cxv ; 
for 2 P., cxvi-cxxiii; internal for 
Jude, exlvi foll.; for 2P. exxiv-cxxvii 

Ewald, 29, 35 

Excommunication, 70 f. 


Faith, right and wrong ways of defend- 
ing it, 70, 71 

Feltoe, 118 

Field, exciii, 36, 64, 99, 107 


Gender in J. and P. xl, in 1 P. xciii 

Gospel of St. Mark alluded to, 194 

Gow, 55 

Grammar of Jude and 2 P. Introd. ch. 
ji, xxvi-lv 

Gwynn, clxxx foll. 1 


Harnack, cxiv, 67 

Hare, Julius, 50 

Hatch, 172 

Hell, harrowing of, 1xxxiii f. 

Hellenism in 2 P., iii 

Hendiadys, liv 

Heresies of the later part of the First 
Cent., elxvii-clxxx 

Hofmann, 25, 129, 182, 134 

Horner, G., 1, clxxx, foll. 

Hort, xxii, xxv, Ixxiv, Ixxxv, xcvii, 
ev, clxxxiv, cxevii; 20, 21, 25, 52, 
139, 162, 167, 184, 187, 188 

Hundhausen 88, 90, 94, 136, 140, 141, 
159 


Imperative, xliii f., xevi 

Infinitive with art, xcvii, rare in N.T., 
xlv; other uses, xliv f., xevi f. 

Inflexions, unusual in J. and 2 P., 
xxvi; in] P., lxxxix 


James, M., cxxxi foll., clv 

Jerome on Epp. of Peter, lxviii 

J ams resemblances to 2 P., exxvii 
foll. 


Joshua, 29 
Jude: Relation of his Epistle to 2 P., 
Introd., i-xxv ; detailed comparison 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS 


of contents ‘i-xv; doctrinal differ- 
ences and resemblances, xv-xxi; 
priority of Jude discussed, xxi-xxv ; 
Grammar and style, xxvi-Ixvii ; life 
and character, cxlvi-clii; use of 
apocryphal books, cliii-clvii; his 
account of the Libertines, elxvii foll. ; 
fondness for triplets, lvi f. ; written 
to Jews, 20, fragment contained in 
Fayoum papyrus, clxxxvi; authen- 
ticity, cxv f. ; date exlv 


Kenyon, F. G., exevii, cci 
Knowledge of God, its effects, 183-7 


Life, meaning of, 187-9 

Lightfoot, Bp. 18, 24, 26, 34, 41, 52 n., 
57 f., 85, 87, 117, 171 foll., 177, 
exxvii, cxxxvii foll., clxxxii 

Luther, 51 


Mark, his connexion with Peter, lxviii ; 
his Gospel alluded to in 2 P. 1%, 
exlii foll. 

MSS., 1; errors caused by love of 
uniformity, 82, jets and spezs con- 
founded, 87 

Michael contending for the body of 
Moses, 74 ; story generalized in 2 P., 


ix 

Miracles, 202 

Moods, xliii f., xevif. 

Moral difficulties of the O.T., elxv 

Moses, Assumption of, cliii foll., 36 

Moulton, J. H., Gr. of N.T., xxvi, 
xxxv f., xli f., xliv, xlvii f., hy, 
Ixxxix 

Munro on damno c. abl. =xaracrpopy 
kataxplve, 124 


Negative in J. and 2P.,1f.; in 1P., 
c, ci 

Nestle, 83, 127, 128, 152, excix 

Number in J. and 2 P., xxxix, xl; in 
LP. xciii 

Nicolaitan heresy, 38, 39, clxxvi f., 
clxxx 


Ogdoad, vii, lvii, exxvi, 192 

Old Testament, allusions in 1 P. and 
2 P. Ixxxv_-lxxxix 

Optative rare in N.T., xliv, xevi 


Participle sometimes used instead of 
finite verb, xlviii, xcvii, see aorist 
Paul, his letter cited in 2 P. 3%, sup- 
posed by Zahn to be lost cxxxvii, 
at probably our Ep. to the Romans, 
164 ; his collected Epistles, cxxvii; 
Lightfoot’s account of his stay in 

Rome, exxxvii foll. 


INDEX OF 


Peace caused by the knowledge of God, 
183-187 

Periphrasis, liii; ‘reverential,’ xvii f. 

St. Peter, names by which he is known, 
180; Life and character as seen in 
the N.T. evi-cxiv ; agree with 1 P. 
not with 2 P. cxi, exivf.; Chase and 
Zahn on his later life cxl foll. ; his 
crucifixion, clxi 

2 Peter, vagueness of, ix ; love of itera- 
tion, lvii f. ; criticisms on his style, 
lix-lxvii; reference to a former epis- 
tle, xiii; allusions to Gospels lxxviii; 
to O.T. Ixxxviii ; doctrine of, xvi-xxi ; 
later than Jude, xxi-xxv; its rela- 
tion to 1 P., lxix-cxv ; probable date, 
exxvii ; not addressed to the readers 
of 1 P., cxxxv; addressed to a 
Graeco-Jewish church, cxxxvi 

1 Peter, influenced by the writings 
of St. Paul, xxiv, xxv; sense of 
rhythm, civ; full of reminiscences 
of Christ’s life and teachings, 
lxxvi-lxxx; Grammar ‘and Style, 
lxxxix-cv ; allusions to O.T. Ixxxv; 
ambiguity in, ev 

Peter, Gospel of, Ixxxiv 

Philo, resemblances to 2 P. exxix f. 

Pleonasm, lii, ciii 

Plummer, xxii, 161 f. 

Plumptre, 48 | 

Plural of abstract nouns, 161 

Prayer in the Holy Spirit, 78 

Prepositions, excess of, in N.T., Ixv, 
xeiii 

Pronouns in J. and 2 P., xl-xlii; in 
1P. xeiii-xev 

Prophecy, 111-115; spoken of both in 
1P. and 2 P., Ixxxviif., exlii; Arnold 
on, 196-198 ; Baxter on, 197 

Pseudepigrapha not the same as for- 
geries, cxxv ; condemned by the early 
Christians, not as fictions, but as 
heretical, cxxiv f. 


Rampf, 40 
Ramsay, 39 
Readings of cod. B tested, eci f. 
Reiteration in 2 P., lviii; in 1 P., civ 
Repentance not limited to this life, 
vii ; possible after falling away, xx 
Rhythm of J. and 2 P., lviii f., lxii f. ; 
inl P., civ 
Richards, H., xxxvii, 86 
Robinson, A., 19, 26, 63, 74, 171 foll. 
176, 179 
Rome, church in, exxxvii foll. ; Peter’s 
connexion with, cxl f. 
Ryle, clix, clxvi. 


SUBJECTS Pi) 
Salutation, form of, 21; in 2 1, 182 
Sanday, cxxxii 

Satan, clxi foll., 74~76 

Seven, a mystic number, iii, 44, 192 

Silvanus, cxxxiv; in Rome, oxxxvii, 
exli 

Simon Magus, clxxviii f. 

v. Soden, 94 

‘Sons of God,’ how explained, clviii 
foll. 

Sorites or climax, 90 f. 

Spirits in prison, lxxxiii f. 

Spitta, xxiif., clxxxiv, exciii, exciv, 25, 
42, 51, 64, 82, 83, 87, 95f., 97, 
100, 108, 113, 118, 123, 129f., 131, 
183f., 158, 159 

Style of 2 P., objections to, lix foll. 

Subjunctive, xliv, xcvi 

Superlative joined with positive, 86, 
excii 


Taylor, C., 39 

Tennant, clxif. 

Tenses, xliiif., xev f. 

Testaments of the Patriarchs, clv, clxiii 

Text, 4-15, Introduction on, eclxxxi- 
ecii 

Tischendorf, ¢lxxxiii 

Tradition as a fact, 61; contents of, 
ne 3; its use, 65; danger of its misuse, 


Transfiguration, accounts compared, 
106 f., 195 

Tregelles, clxxxiii 

Trench, 57 

Triplet a feature of J.’s style, lvi; 
found also in James, lvii 


Vansittart, exviin. 

Verb, inflexions, xxvi; 
tenses, xliii foll., xev f. 

Version revised, faults in, 93 ; versions, 
Syriac and Egyptian, clxxxi 

Virtues, Christian, list of, lvii, 90f., 
191; divine and human, 86 

Vocabulary of 1 P. and 2 P. compared, 
Ixix-lxxxvi; of 2 P. criticized, lx, 
foll. 

Voices, rare uses of, xlviiif., xcviiif. 


Way of truth, 198 f. 

Weiss B., 18 

Wernle, 67 

Westcott, 38, 88, 167, 209, cxv-exvii 
Weymouth, 23 

Wordsworth, Bp. Chr. Ixii, 41 


moods and 


Zahn, xxiif., clxxxvii, exlif. clxxv, 20, 
24, 25, 30, 39, 167, 168 f. 
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